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LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  COLLEGE  WRITING. 

IT  is  often  and  truthfully  said  that  the  literary  criticism 
written  by  college  men  is  generally  artificial,  unnatural, 
either  heavy  and  dull  or  superficial  and  frothy,  and  so  in 
either  case  valueless.  It  is  further  often  contended  that 
college  men  can  not  have  the  power  to  write  criticism. 
A  man  can  write  well,  it  is  said,  only  of  what  he  knows 
and  knows  by  experience,  not  indirectly.  Therefore  col- 
lege men,  whose  knowledge  of  literature  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  limited,  and  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  so  largely 
gained  through  other  men,  not  directly,  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  write  upon  literary  topics  with  power  and 
genuineness. 

But  by  arguing  from  the  same  proposition  that  a  man 
can  write  well  only  of  what  he  knows,  a  place  for  criti- 
cism in  college  writing  may,  we  think,  be  established. 
The  college  man,  because  of  the  undeveloped  stat^  of  his 
powers  and  the  scantiness  of  his  knowledge  can  not,  it  is 
true,  do  any  great  things  in  criticism.  He  can  not,  unaided, 
comprehend  the  literary  tendencies  of  a  whole  period  or 
form  a  complete  estimate  of  an  author's  work.    But  he 
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can  exercise  the  knowledge  and  the  powers  that  he  has 
upon  subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar,  which  must  nec- 
essarily be  not  of  wide  reach,  and  he  can  express  his  opin- 
ions, which  need  not  be  without  value.  For  if  a  man  is 
ever  to  have  good  taste  and  critical  insight  they  must 
begin  to  show  themselves  while  he  is  in  college,  and  if  these 
qualities  are  backed  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  an 
interest  in  his  subject,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  can  not 
write  criticism. 

One  fundamental  trouble  in  college  criticism  is  the 
method  of  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  knowledge. 
Men  often  choose  their  subject  and  then  learn  about  it, 
instead  of  choosing  it  because  they  have  learned  about  it 
and  have  become  interested.  It  is  not  strange  that  criticism 
written  under  such  circumstances  should  be  mechanical 
and  artificial.  This  way  of  choosing  the  subject  is  probably 
responsible,  too,  for  the  essays  so  frequently  written  on  ob- 
scure subjects.  Writers  go  with  malice  prepense  into  the 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  literature  and  pick  up  subjects, 
in  the  hope,  probably,  of  making  an  essay  attractive  because 
it  is  "  something  new.**  Of  course  in  cases  when  the  sub- 
jects are  prescribed,  this  way  of  choosing  the  subject  is 
sometimes  to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable,  but  it  is  hardly 
ever  wholly  so.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  easy  to  see  why  men 
choose  their  subjects  so,  and  why  also  this  way  of  writing 
leads  to  artificiality  and  insincerity.  It  is  much  easier 
and  much  more  tempting  to  take  an  attractive  sounding 
subject,  read  up  a  little  on  it  in  the  originals,  more  in  what 
other  men  have  written  on  it,  and  then  partly  from  origi- 
nal thought,  partly  from  others*  thought,  construct  an 
essay  which  shall  be  at  least  readable,  than  to  take  from 
one's  own  reading  a  subject  perhaps  not  written  on  before, 
at  least  not  in  the  particular  way  thought  of ,  and  then  work 
out  one's  own  salvation  in  the  treatment  of  it.  But  if  it  is 
easier  and  more  tempting  it  is  certainly  also  destructive 
to  hope  of  valuable  writing. 

In  the  finding  fault  with  the  learning  about  the  subject 
after  it  has  been  chosen  instead  of  before,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  speaking  against  further  inves- 
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tigation  of  a  subject  after  it  has  been  decided  on,  or  of  in 
any  way  discouraging  the  fullest  possible  study.  For  a 
second  great  fault  in  college  critics  is  a  indisposition  to 
make  such  a  study,  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  everything  bearing  on  it.  The  persistent,  rigor- 
ous, laborious  studying  and  thinking  out  of  a  subject 
is  much  neglected,  partly  from  a  mistaken  idea  that 
sympathetic  criticism,  which  we  all  wish  to  be  able  to  do, 
does  not  require  work,  partly  from  pure  laziness.  Like 
all  amateurs  we  college  men  are  apt  to  half  do  our  work. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  careful  study  and  thought 
are  the  first  essentials  necessary  for  good  matter  and  good 
manners.  If  men  always  did  this  careful  work,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  their  taking,  as  they  often  do, 
subjects  too  far-reaching  for  thorough  treatment  by  them. 

Again  in  the  writing  of  the  essay,  after  it  has  been 
thought  out  in  a  way  which  promises  a  good  piece  of 
work,  many  men  fail.  They  fail  most  often  not  by  being 
grandiose  and  verbose,  for  college  writing  has  of  late  years 
happily  been  less  marked  by  these  qualities,  once  prover- 
bially characteristic  of  it,  but  by  being  somewhat  dicta- 
torial and  cocksure,  and  again  by  being  too  solemn  and 
severe. 

The  omniscient  way  of  some  college  writers  is  often, 
it  is  true,  not  at  all  an  expression  of  the  corresponding 
feeling,  but  is  simply  an  accident  or  a  carelessness  of  style. 
However,  it  is  just  as  much  to  be  avoided,  whatever  its 
cause.  It  is  well  for  us  very  young  men  to  remember  that 
our  opinions,  though  they  may  seem  not  half  bad  to  us,  are 
likely  to  be  one-sided  or  totally  incorrect,  and  will  not  be 
regarded  as  very  important  anyway,  and  that  it  is  becom- 
ing that  they  should  be  expressed  in  a  retiring  manner. 

But  a  greater  and  more  common  fault  than  this  is  the 
exceeding  solemnity  of  much  college  criticism.  If  men 
would  but  write  naturally,  write  more  as  they  talk,  about 
their  authors,  their  writing  would  be  immeasurably 
improved.  It  is  well  here  also  for  us  to  remember  that 
our  deliverances  upon  literary  subjects  are  not  anxiously 
awaited  or  reverentially  looked  up  to,  and  that  we  might 
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as  well  speak  out  our  own  opinions  in  our  own  fashion, 
without  pretentiousness  or  aflFectation.  But  this  manner 
of  writing  does  not  by  any  means  imply  superficiality  or 
flimsiness  of  thought.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  com- 
pletely and  sympathetically  thought-out  conception  of  an 
idea  or  a  man,  and  yet  to  be  natural  in  expression.  In- 
deed a  man  who  has  a  thorough  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  his  thought  is  more  likely  to  be  familiar  and  easy  in 
its  expression. 

There  is  another  fault  of  style  which  is  seen  in  college 
criticism  not  so  often  as  these  other  two,  but  which  when 
it  does  occur,  is  almost  as  bad.  This  is  a  mildness,  amount- 
ing often  to  dullness,  resulting  from  excessive  re-writing 
and  refinement,  which  destroys  the  native  vigor  of  the 
thought.  Pieces  which  are  rude  but  forcible  are  com- 
monly more  readable  than  those  which  are  polished  into 
tame  perfection.  This  is  indeed  a  fault  not  often  seen. 
The  tendency  is  generally  the  other  way.  But  when  it 
does  occur,  it  is  usually  in  the  work  of  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  ambition,  and  so  is  doubly  harmful. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  point  out  some  of  the  princi- 
pal and  most  obvious  faults  of  college  criticism,  not  for  the 
sake  of  giving  advice,  but  for  the  sake  of  thus  proving 
that  criticism  has  a  place  in  college  writing.  For  though 
these  faults  are  indeed  serious  in  their  eflfect  on  the  writ- 
ing,  they  appear  less  serious  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
the  case  of  the  tasteful,  thoughtful,  persistent  man  they 
can  be  remedied.  Proof  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
remedied,  as  well  as  proof  that  there  are  men  of  good 
ability  who  have  not  remedied  them  in  themselves,  is  often 
seen  in  college  writing,  spoken  and  published.  If  they 
can  be  and  are  remedied  to  a  reasonable  extent,  so  that 
criticism  of  some  merit  is  produced,  criticism  certainly 
has  a  place  in  college  writing,  for  in  a  place  of  training 
like  a  college,  merit  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  existence 
of  writing  of  any  class. 

But  however  good  it  may  be,  its  place  exists  for  the 
most  part  not  because  of  any  value  it  may  have  as  liter- 
ature.   To  be  sure,  it  is  not  infrequently  interesting  and 
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sometimes  suggestive  and  useful  to  its  readers.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  if  the  writer  has  reasonable 
ability,  for  the  thought  of  young  men,  from  the  freshness 
with  which  impressions  come  into  their  minds,  has  some- 
times an  unusual  and  very  pleasant  life  and  newness  of 
appreciation. 

But  the  value  of  college  criticism  is  not  so  much  in  this 
way.  If  it  has  merit  enough  to  give  it  a  reason  for  exist- 
ence, its  value  will  be  more  in  the  gifts  which  the  writers 
receive  from  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  writing 
of  merit,  in  increase  of  literary  knowledge  and  training  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  in  its  helping  through  its  eflFects 
on  them  and  the  influence  which  their  example  exerts 
for  the  growth  of  literary  interest  toward  that  end  for 
which  we  all  are  or  ought  to  be  striving — the  improve- 
ment of  what  is  called  in  those  familiar  words  of  vener- 
able antiquity  **  the  average  literary  culture  of  the  Uni- 
versity."  *  Robert  H,  Nichols, 


SONNET. 

Calmly,  serenely  gleam  the  stars  to  night 

Over  the  swaying  city's  sin-tossed  streets  ; 

Above,  the  eye  enraptured  gently  greets 
The  lands  of  peace  and  love  and  dazzling  light, 
And  life  seems  grand  and  pure  and  inBnite  ; 

And  here  below  man's  heart,  earth-fettered,  beats 

Unsleeping  through  these  star-lit  hours,  and  meets 
But  sin  and  woe  and  shame  the  darken'd  sight ! 

Yet,  in  those  silent  worlds  may  there  not  be 
Souls  that  can  look  upon  our  distant  star ; 

See  not  our  world-worn  hearts  ?  upon  whose  sight 
Seen  through  the  golden,  dim  immensity 
Our  earthly  planet  casts  its  rays  afar, 

One  pure  and  shining  spark  of  diamond  light? 

Burton  J,  Hendrick, 
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ie|o»isit  irtee  0rsti«tt : 

JOSEPH   ERNEST   RENAN. 
By  WiNTHROP  Edwards  Dwight,  of  New  Haven. 

IN  the  company  of  modem  skeptics  stands  no  more  in- 
teresting figure  than  that  of  Ernest  Renan.  It  seems 
such  an  odd  irony  of  fate  by  which  a  man  born  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  sentiment  and  devoutness,  and  trained  in  the 
quiet  cloisters  of  religious  houses,  should  be  chosen  for 
the  part  of  skeptic  on  the  modem  stage.  The  estimate 
which  the  future  will  make  of  the  man,  and  of  the  character 
and  value  of  the  part  he  played  in  modern  thought,  will 
be  equally  removed  from  the  acrid  criticisms  of  pious 
clergy  thirty  years  ago,  and  from  the  eulogies  of  his  per- 
sonal friends  at  his  death  less  than  a  year  since.  But 
whatever  this  estimate  is,  it  can  only  be  just,  as  it  takes 
into  account  the  story  of  his  early  life  which  he  told  him- 
self, in  his  later  years,  with  all  the  charm  of  complete  sin- 
cerity. 

Renan's  birthplace,  the  quaint  province  of  Brittany,  is 
the  last  home  of  that  unworldly,  unpractical,  Celtic  race, 
which  material  progress  has  banished  to  this  quiet  out-of- 
the-way  comer  of  the  earth.  On  that  lonely  coast  is  still 
kept  much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Arthurian  stories 
and  of  the  legends  of  St.  Brandan  and  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  very  breath  of  the  spirit  of  the  Celt  is  idealism.  It  is 
in  his  deepest  nature,  the  yearning  after  and  pursuit  of 
some  ideal,  often  wild  and  impossible,  but  always  sought 
with  enthusiasm  and  consecration.  The  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail  is,  in  a  way,  the  embodiment  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
people.  Other  races  have  had  a  far  stronger  hold  upon 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  have  attained  its  prizes  of 
power  and  success.  But  no  race  has  held  so  strongly,  in 
its  weakness,  as  in  its  strength,  to  the  reality  of  an  un- 
worldly  hope. 

In  such  surroundings  Renan  absorbed  sentiment  and 
idealism,  as  a  child,  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
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with  his  love  for  the  old  mystical  legends,  and  his  rever- 
ence for  the  pure  and  saintly  Breton  priests.  When  he 
left  these  influences,  it  was  only  to  seek  the  home  of  the 
deepest  and  truest  Christian  learning  in  the  land.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  appreciate  the  unworldly  spirituality  of  this 
quiet  scholar's  life  in  these  places.  Yet  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  that  the  great  change  came  for  him.  These  years, 
in  fact,  tell  the  story  of  how  the  devout  and  severe  study 
of  Christianity  left  Renan  with  not  enough  faith  to  be  a 
sincere  priest,  yet  inspired  him  with  far  too  much  reverence 
to  play  an  odious  comedy  with  this  most  noble  of  creeds. 
The  time  came,  at  last,  when  he  withdrew  his  allegiance 
from  the  mother  church,  no  longer  to  be  numbered  among 
her  sons.  For  him,  henceforth,  Science  is  to  be  the  only 
guide  to  life.  Yet  as  he  leaves  the  cloister  gates  we  fancy 
him  lingering  a  moment  in  uncertainty.  Behind  him  rises 
the  old  church,  with  all  the  memories  and  the  deepest 
feeling  of  his  early  life.  He  stands  listening,  as  he  said, 
to  the  faint  chiming  of  the  church  bells,  calling  to  holy 
offices  a  worshiper  who  refuses  to  hear  them.  Do  what 
he  would,  those  echoes  of  his  early  self  kept  ringing  in  his 
ears,  till  his  skepticism  seemed  only  half-hearted,  at  times 
a  mere  crust  of  aflfectation  over  the  deeper  nature  of  the 
man.  Renan  remained,  to  the  end,  an  incurable  idealist. 
In  all  the  varied  work  of  his  later  life  he  strove  to  ap- 
pear as  an  avowed  disbeliever,  a  philosopher  whose  confi- 
dence is  based  on  science  alone.  But  his  old  religious 
nature  was  too  strong  for  him.  He  attacked  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Christain  faith ;  but  he  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  and  the  world,  that  he  had  not  attacked  the 
validity  of  the  faith  at  all.  "  I  believe  to  have  served  the 
cause  of  religion,"  he  said,  "  by  carrying  it  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  inattackable,  far  above  partial  dogmas  and 
supernatural  beliefs.  All  definition  is  limitation.  The 
truths  of  the  spirit  are  wider  than  any  account  of  them 
in  human  speech."  These  sentences  contain  the  essence 
of  Renan's  belief.  They  tell  us  that  what  he  meant  by 
religion  was  merely  an  aspiration  after  the  ideal.  He  had 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  religion  was  an  illusion. 
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But,  true  to  his  idealistic  spirit,  he  still  clung  to  the  reli- 
gious emotions  and  aspirations  which  no  longer  had  any 
basis  of  truth. 

The  ordinary  man,  who  is  less  of  a  dreamer  than  Renan, 
can  find  nothing  to  believe  in  a  fiction  like  this.  If  the 
meaning  and  the  heart  be  thus  torn  out  of  life,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  say  to  him,  as  Renan  has  said :  "  Religion  con- 
sists, for  all  of  us,  in  singling  while  we  do  our  work,  and 
in  praising  God,  from  morning  till  night,  by  cheerfulness, 
good  humor,  and  patience."  The  man  will  merely 
answer:  "To  what  end  is  all  this?  You  say  there  is  no 
God,  how  then  can  we  praise  him?  Why  ask  us  to  keep 
on  living  our  life  in  terms  which  you  expressly  declare 
have  no  meaning  whatever."  Renan  felt  that  the  mass 
of  common  workers  in  the  world,  if  deprived  of  their 
religion,  could  find  no  comfort  or  hope  in  such  vague 
fancies  as  these.  And  his  solution  of  this  difficulty  was 
heroic.  "  Better,"  he  said,  "  that  the  people  should  wor- 
ship in  a  narrow  and  false  creed,  than  be  told  a  truth 
which  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  which  can  only 
lead  them  astray."  So  he  would  have  them  still  bring 
their  sorrows  and  hopes  to  a  God  who  he  says  does  not 
exist.  And,  more  than  this,  the  priest,  who  knows  that 
this  is  a  mockery,  is  serving  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  by  keeping  up  the  pious  delusion! 
Such  a  cynical  notion  as  this  can  only  come  from  one 
whose  religion  is  full  of  inconsistency.  Renan  had  tried 
to  be  a  thorough  skeptic ;  but  his  old  idealistic  and 
religious  nature  held  him  back  ;  and  he  contented  himself 
with  pleasant  emotiorts  and  aspirations,  the  very  objects 
of  which  he  had  set  himself  to  disprove ;  satisfied  himself 
with  an  illusion,  because  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face 
the  doubt  which  underlies  it;  made  of  the  mere  frag- 
ments of  a  faith  which  he  had  destroyed,  a  new  belief 
which  he  presented  to  the  world  as  greater  and  better 
than  the  lost  faith.  And  with  all  the  weakness  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  real  contradiction  of  his  whole  position, 
he  stood  for  serious  men  as  their  guide  in  matters  of 
faith. 
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It  is  only  just,  however,  to  glance  at  another  and  a 
sounder  side  of  Renan's  work.  This  odd  mixture  of 
idealism  and  the  scientific  spirit  actually  gave  keenness 
and  depth  to  his  treatment  of  historical  and  social  prob- 
lems. Almost  everything  he  wrote  in  this  direction  is 
suggestive.  The  Revolution  of  '48  in  France  and  the  war 
with  Prussia  in  '70,  in  particular,  were  studied  closely  by 
him ;  and  no  one  in  France  at  these  crises  spoke  with  so 
sane  a  voice.  Many  of  his  hard  and  shrewd  remarks  fall 
strangely  from  the  lips  of  an  idealist.  But  in  these  matters 
he  has  turned  Philistine,  and  is  thoroughly  at  home  with 
the  plain  facts  of  life.  This  r81e  of  clear-sighted  and  cyn- 
ical politician  is  one  which  he  assumes  with  astonishing 
skill.  And  instead  of  advocating  as  we  might  well  sup- 
pose, a  state  of  ideal  liberty,  and  of  brotherly  love  between 
nations,  his  teaching  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  this. 
Germany,  his  type  of  a  successful  nation,  is  strong  because 
she  worked  out  her  own  organization  with  cynical  selfish- 
ness ;  sought  her  own  ends  and  gave  nothing  to  the  world  ; 
but  accomplished  this  by  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  individual  citizen.  Of  the  future  of  his  own  country 
his  prophecy  was  not  hopeful.  France  can  never  expect 
victory  over  Germany,  for  she  has  chosen  the  worst  part, 
and  has  sacrificed  her  national  strength  to  the  freedom 
and  luxury  of  the  individual.  And  though  some  great 
impulse  may  stir  such  a  state  from  its  devotion  to  wealth 
and  materialism  ;  still  such  impulses  must  grow  more  and 
more  rare. 

All  this  is  of  the  soundest  and  the  sanest.  Such  convic- 
tions would  pass  for  those  of  a  hard  headed  conservative 
in  politics;  of  a  practical  philosopher  who  can  lay  his 
finger  exactly  on  the  spot  where  national  life  is  ailing. 
Yet  even  in  this  rdle,  his  idealism  at  times  carried  him 
far  into  the  realm  of  what  is  visionary.  In  his  vague  way 
he  looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  aris- 
tocracy of  the  intellect ;  for  which,  oddly  enough,  he 
expected  that  the  lower  classes  would  willingly  sacrifice 
themselves.  This  sort  of  thing  was  Renan's  notion  of  the 
mjl/ennium  ;    the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
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with  the  divine  element  left  out.  All  this  may  seem  wild 
and  absurd,  and  in  odd  contrast  to  his  shrewd  political 
wisdom.  Yet  such  a  Utopia,  as  he  built  in  his  fancy,  dis- 
tant and  visionary  as  it  is,  is  in  the  true  Celtic  color ;  and 
is  of  a  piece  with  that  fair  and  sunny  isle  of  St.  Brandan 
which  lies,  according  to  their  legends,  in  the  midst  of  a 
stormy  northern  ocean. 

Now  that  the  immediate  eflFect  of  his  work  has  passed 
by,  we  may  estimate  justly  Renan's  weakness  and 
strength.  His  most  prominent  characteristic  is  unques- 
tionably his  strange  dual  nature.  Now  we  have  the 
modem  thinker  who  hails  science  as  the  only  guide  to 
life.  The  next  moment  he  is  the  pure  idealist,  the  Celt, 
clinging  to  outworn  ideals  and  visionary  hopes.  In  all  his 
works  the  same  twofold  character ;  he  is  Legitimist  and 
Republican ;  pronounced  skeptic  and  man  of  deep  faith ; 
an  incurable  visionary  and  at  the  same  time  a  hard,  matter- 
of-fact  politician.  As  surely  as  one  of  these  conflicting 
sides  of  his  nature  gets  the  upper  hand,  so  surely  does  the 
other  appear  with  its  startling  contrast-  When  he  is 
striving  to  be  most  matter-of-fact,  a  note  of  his  idealism  is 
struck,  and  his  whole  reasoning  rings  false.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  in  his  most  idealistic  mood,  his  other 
nature  calls  him  cynically  back,  to  stare  the  plain,  unhar- 
monized  facts  of  life  in  the  face. 

Renan  interests  us  because  he  embodies  supremely  one 
attitude  of  mind  of  men  of  thought  in  his  time — a  state 
of  mind  he  did  much  himself  to  create.  The  faith  of 
these  men  is  lost.  They  are  forced  to  hold  science  alone 
as  certainty.  The  first  article  of  this  modem  creed  is 
that  by  science  we  must  read  the  meaning  of  life.  But 
they  cannot  take  heart  to  say  with  the  Positivists :  "  Let 
us  confess  that  we  do  not  know  and  talk  no  more  about 
what  we  cannot  comprehend.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to 
the  present,  the  actual  in  life ;  change  the  subject  and  ask 
no  more  idle  questions  about  its  meaning.**  These  men 
cannot  help  clinging  to  vague  dreams  and  hopes,  that 
are  really  but  echoes  of  a  faith  they  have  not  wholly  lost. 
They  feel  sadly  that  without  faith  in  the  ideal  of  life,  in  its 
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invisible  realities,  the  soul  is  gone  out  of  life,  and  it  is  no 
more  worth  the  living.  Hence  Renan  was  ever  building 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  beliefs,  speaking  in  terms  which 
belong  only  to  the  language  of  faith — panegyrizing  a  cour- 
age and  trust  which  have  no  meaning  except  to  the  be- 
liever. He  was  really,  all  his  life,  trying  to  find  reason  for 
a  creed  of  optimism  on  a  basis  of  doubt. 

Renan  approached  the  problem,  of  our  life  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  greater  and  stronger  mind  of  his  own  time 
approached  them.  The  answer  which  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Renan  give  is  the  same.  "  We  cannot  believe,  for  we 
do  not  know.  Science  reveals  to  us  no  .God,  We  must 
take  our  lives  without  him."  The  despair  of  these  men 
at  discovering  truth  about  the  spiritual  world  is  the  reac- 
tion against  the  same  error  of  narrow  dogmatism  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  hitherto  undertaken  to  speak 
of  these  high  matters.  But  here  they  part.  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  stronger  soul,  said :  "  If  this  is  so,  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  with  dreams  that  are  only  shadows 
of  what  we  have  cast  from  us.  Let  us  take  a  new  courage, 
— all  the  harder  and  the  higher  because  our  old  ground 
of  hope  is  lost, — a  new  courage  in  what  we  find  in  our- 
selves, and  in  the  world,  which  makes  for  righteousness." 

But  to  the  lighter  nature  of  Ernest  Renan,  this  was  far 

too  cheerless  a  prospect.     He  tried  to  conceal,  even  from 

himself,  the  full  meaning  of  the  loss  of  faith.     With  the 

echoes  of  those  cathedral  bells  of  Brittany  still  ringing  in 

his  heart,  he  wrote  with  wonderful  beauty  of  the  emotions 

and  aspirations  of  the  ideal  life.     Men  were  charmed  into 

listening — and,  forgot  what  this  all   really   meant.     But 

when  Renan  turned,  and  told  them  that  the  religion  in 

which  they  believed  was  a  false  and  outworn  creed, — they 

awoke  to  the  fact  that  these  fancies  were  all  a  dream,  and 

nothing  was  really  left  to  make  life  a  less  hard  and  pathetic 

affair.     But  Renan  called  this  beautiful   dream   religion. 

For  he  forg'Ot  that  dreaming  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 

serious  business  of  life. 
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ON  PARSONAGE  HILL. 

ON  Saturday  nights  the  bench  in  front  of  Andrew 
Witherbee's  store  is  crowded.  Here  the  old  men 
of  Eastbury  dream  away  their  time  when  the  nets  have 
been  spread  and  the  dories  hauled  up,  listening  to  the 
roar  of  the  surf  below  and  living  their  youth  over  again 
in  tales  of  the  sea.  It  was  on  this  bench  too  that  Abner 
Tracy  courted  and  won  his  first  bride — Cynthy  Tripp 
she  was,  before  she  was  married.  The  affair  happened 
some  years  ago,  to  be  sure,  but  then  a  joke  like  that  is 
always  good,  and  Eastbury  laughs  heartily  at  it  even  now. 

Andrew  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  store  and  drew  a 
long  breath,  shuffling  his  feet  so  as  to  catch  attention,  for 
he  had  a  piece  of  news,  and  was  eager  to  tell  it,  having 
treasured  it  some  hours.  "  Cranb'ries  is  gettin'  on  these 
days,"  he  ventured  by  way  of  introduction.  "  I  was 
out  Eastb'ry  Port  way  this  aft'noon  and  they  looked  nice, 
I  tell  j(7«."  There  was  not  a  sound  from  the  silent  group 
on  the  bench  to  show  that  the  men  even  heard  the  store- 
keeper's tones.  Andrew  seemed  undecided,  even  disap- 
pointed. He  cleared  his  throat  and  yawned  prodigiously 
in  order  to  cover  his  embarrassment,  wishing  heartily  that 
he  had  said  nothing.  From  far  below  the  noise  of  the  surf 
on  Eastbury  Ledges  came  up  in  a  dull  roar,  echoing 
heavily  on  the  dead  air.     The  aspens  hardly  moved. 

The  silence  became  oppressive  and  Andrew  was  fast 
becoming  desperate  over  the  failure  of  his  remarks  to 
excite  interest.  It  was  impossible  to  repress  the  news 
longer.  "  I  see  Susy  and  Joe  Gerritt  agin  this  aft'noon,"  he 
blurted  out,  "  jest  before  train  time.  They  was  runnin'  off, 
most  prob'ly,"  he  added,  and  then  laughed  heavily  at  the 
conceit.  This  time  there  was  a  stir  among  the  listeners, 
and  Andrew  felt  repaid  for  his  trouble  in  remembering 
all  about  the  affair. 

"  Susy's  gettin'  to  be  quite  a  big  girl  now*  days,"  piped  a 
thin  old  voice  from  the  end  of  the  bench  near  the  street ; 
"  She  'n'  Joe  seems  right  thick.  Guess  th'  old  man  don't 
know  nothin'  how  she  takes  on.    He  ain't  overfond  o'  Joe." 
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'*  He  sets  a  power  by  Susy,"  said  Andrew,  taking  fresh 
courage;  "Don't  spend  nothin*  either,  'cept  for  her. 
She'd  orter  be  grateful.  Ain't  no  one  else,  is  they,  John 
Lang?" 

"  No ;  they  all  died  ten  year  ago.  Th'  old  man  gave  up 
goin'  on  a  vessel  then.  Said  he  wouldn't  make  no  voyage 
s'  long  's  he  had  Susy." 

A  belated  customer  called  Andrew  away  to  a  prolonged 
discussion  over  the  price  of  Graham  flour,  and  silence 
settled  down  again  over  the  cluster  of  black  shapes  by  the 
door.  One  by  one  the  men  crept  away,  choosing  times 
when  they  believed  their  retreat  to  be  covered  by  the  rust- 
ling of  the  trees,  so  obviating  the  awkwardness  attendant 
on  any  leave-taking,  agreeably  to  Eastbury  custom. 
Andrew  emerged  from  the  brightness  within,  and  looked 
vaguely  up  and  down  the  street  as  if  in  search  of  some 
one.  "  I'd  be  sorry  if  Susy  done  anything  to  put  th'  old 
man  out.  He  do  set  sech  a  power  by  her.  I'd  a'most 
oughter  go  up  'n*  see  him."  He  hesitated  however, 
merely  out  of  habit.  The  faint  tinkle  of  his  clock  striking 
the  hour  decided  him.  "Pooh!  He'd  be  in  bed  long 
afore  I  could  ever  get  up  there.  Ten  o'clock,  an  me  plan- 
nin*  to  make  visits  !  "  There  was  something  ludicrous  in 
the  idea,  and  Andrew,  chuckling  solemnly,  promised  him- 
self to  remember  the  occurrence,  so  as  to  tell  it  the  next 
evening.  Then  he  turned  the  key  in  the  rusty  padlock 
and  disappeared  up  the  street,  his  footsteps  echoing  on 
the  brick  pavement. 

Up  at  the  house  on  Parsonage  Hill  the  old  man  sat  by 
the  fire,  staring  at  the  glowing  coals.  He  was  very  tired, 
for  the  day  had  been  a  long  one ;  now  and  then  he  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  side.  There  was  a  weight  on  his  heart,  it 
seemed  to  him.  "  It's  pretty  steep  climbin'  up  to  the 
house  from  th'  beach,"  he  said,  addressing  the  andirons, 
as  if  apologizing  for  his  weakness.  "  I'm  gittin'  old,  sure 
enough.  Ain't  near  so  smart  as  I  was  last  year.  But  then," 
he  hastened  to  add,  "  I'm  pretty  stout  yet,  and  then, — 
there's  Susy.  Td  orter  be  more  thankful."  He  leaned 
back  and  smiled,  shaking  his  head ;    "  Twelve  hundred 
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pound  yist'day,  and  a  good  thousand  t'day.  Bluefish  is 
comin*  your  way,  Sandy  Doane !  "  The  words  seemed  to 
run  in  his  mind  in  a  kind  of  rhyme :  once  he  actually  found 
himself  singing  them. 

There  came  a  rap  at  the  door.  "  Letter  for  you,  Sandy 
Doane;  I  d'n*  know  where  from."  The  old  man  rose 
and  took  the  envelope  almost  mechanically.  A  letter! 
He  had  not  received  one  in  years.  He  scanned  the  address 
closely,  his  mind  leaping  from  one  theory  to  another  con- 
cerning the  sender,  but  with  a  vague  feeling  of  disquiet 
ever  present  which  would  not  down.  "  I  wish  Susy  was 
here,"  he  sighed,  as  he  fumbled  for  his  glasses ;  "  She'd 
read  it  for  me  quick  enough." 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  old  man  still  sat  by  the  grate ; 
but  the  letter  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  The  blaze  had  faded 
to  a  red  glow ;  it  cast  a  dim,  lurid  light  on  the  tired  figure 
in  the  armchair,  who  sat  with  his  hand  over  his  heart, 
while  unchecked  tears  lay  glistening  on  the  withered 
cheeks.  The  room  was  very  still.  The  sun  rose  and 
shone  in  the  window  through  the  geraniums — Susy's 
flower  garden — waking  the  whole  room  into  new  life.  It 
crept  across  the  floor ;  the  letter  became  a  leaf  of  gold. 
The  beam  glanced  for  an  instant  on  a  shape  in  the  arm- 
chair, and  was  gone,  dancing  blithely  across  the  heather- 
laden  dunes,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  gloomy  shadow-prison 
of  the  pine  woods. 

There  was  a  gloom  about  the  little  house  that  struck  a 
chill  to  the  men's  hearts  as  they  toiled  up  the  hill,  and  a 
dull  fear  came  over  them  as  they  remembered  what 
Andrew  told  them  the  evening  before  ;  they  looked  stealth- 
ily at  one  another,  like  guilty  persons,  standing  huddled 
before  the  door.  Andrew  raised  the  latch  and  entered 
the  lonely  place,  followed  cautiously  by  the  others. 

Andrew  looked  up  from  a  letter  which  he  had  found  on 
the  floor ;  his  face  looked  old  and  drawn.  "  Men,"  he 
said  very  gently,  **  Th'  old  man's  gone  a  long  voyage  this 
time,  I  reckon.  He  kep'  his  promise,  too.  This  here's 
his  shippin*  articles."  In  the  smoky  fire-place  the  blaze 
lay  dead,  hidden  under  its  pall  of  cold,  gray  ashes. 

Emerson  G.  Taylor. 
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EDWARD  ROWLAND  SILL. 

T   AM  not  a  poet,  I  am  a  school-teacher  who  occa- 
A   sionally   writes    verses."     Edward    Rowland    Sill 
uttered  these  words  half  in  modesty,  but  in  part  to  make 
a  fine  distinction  between  himself  and  the  men  who  had 
adopted  poetry  as  a  profession,  and  therefore  posed  as 
poets.     However  sturdy  his  literary  efforts  while  at  Yale, 
however  finished  his  class  poem,  and  however  mature  his 
later  compositions,  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
claim  any  merit  in  what  he  had  done,  or  to  call  his  noblest 
stanzas  more  than  "  occasional  verses."     His  own  denial 
moreover,  of  any  affiliation  with   the  class  of  so-called 
poets,  puts  the  man  in  a  strange  contrast   with   others 
gifted  with  poetical  genius,  a  contrast  which  gives  Mr. 
Sill  the  finer  attitude.     His  motives  for  taking  this  stand 
seem  to  be  justified  by  what  he  did.     His  poems  were 
written  for  his  friends  rather  than  for  publication,  and  if 
they  appeared  in  print,  oftentimes  it  was  in  an  obscure 
periodical,  or  under  a  pseudonym.     Above  all,  his  poems 
were  written  as  the  expression  of  what  he  felt,  and  what 
moved  his  own  heart.     There  was  the  pleasure  of  putting 
on  paper  what  passed  within  him,  even  if  no  mortal  eye 
should  see  it.     Thus  with  his  own  extreme  modesty,  and 
with  poems  representing  solely  his  inmost  thoughts,  Mr. 
Sill  was  least  the  man  to  be  catalogued  with  poets  who 
were  eager  to  "secure  recognition,"  or  ambitious  to  com- 
pose odes  for  state  functions.     What  he  did  write  was 
written  with  all  the  genuineness  and  intensity  of  his  tem- 
perament.    Yet  this  earnestness  of  spirit  was  not  to  sac- 
rifice the  form  of  his  poetry,  nor  the  beauty  of  his  descrip- 
tions.    While  the  form  was  subservient  to  the  matter,  he 
never  relaxed  to  slothfulness  or  carelessness  in  workman- 
ship.    But  there  is  something  more  than  heartfelt  effort 
and  honest  work  required  for  the  composition  of  real 
poetry;    something  more    was  necessary  to  create  the 
poems  which  appeared  under  Mr.  Sill's  signature.     There 
must  be  the  true  poetical  nature,  which  shall  change  the 
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best  prose-thoughts  into  fanciful  and  impassioned  rhythm, 
lang^uage  which  shall  in  some  measure  interpret  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  soul. 

It  is  a  poor  defence  of  a  man's  verses  to  quote  the  praises 
of  the  public  press.  Such  complimentary  notices  as  ap- 
pear in  the  newspapers  have  a  well-defined  limit  in  their 
value ;  their  mission  is  to  introduce  new  literature  to  those 
who  read,  and  to  bring  to  notice  what  has  literary  merit. 
But  to  cite  these  opinions  as  vouchers  for  an  author's 
work,  is  like  apologizing  for  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
text,  or  like  bidding  defiance  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 
In  the  case  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill  this  is  especially  true. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  any  man  has  pronounced  his 
verses  good,  or  beautiful,  or  poetical,  so  transparent  is 
their  excellence.  They  need  no  defence,  they  stand  for 
themselves,  and  in  themselves  excel  the  nicest  praise  of 
critics.  All  that  one  can  do  is  to  analyze  them  and  to 
appreciate  their  variety  and  charm. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Sill's  poetry  is  confined  to  two 
themes — the  description  of  Nature,  and  the  "  Problem  of 
Life."  His  poem  entitled,  ** Among  the  Redwoods"  is 
representative  of  the  Nature  class,  and  shows  the  writer 
in  one  of  his  most  fanciful  moods.    At  the  close  he  says : 

"  Listen  !    A  deep  and  solemn  wind  on  high  ; 
The  shafts  of  shining  dust  shift  to  and  fro  ; 
The  columned  trees  sway  imperceptibly, 
And  creak  as  mighty  masts  when  trade-winds  blow. 
The  cloudy  sails  are  set ;  the  earth-ship  swings 
Along  the  sea  of  space  to  grander  things." 

The  kindly  spirit  in  which  the  poet  refers  to  the  earth 
in  his  various  similes  is  always  striking.  Here  he  likens 
it  to  a  ship  sailing  along  serenely  ;  then  in  another  poem 
to  the  foster-mother  of  us  all  who 

•*  Yearns  for  us,  with  her  great 
Wild  heart,  and  croons  in  murmurs 
Low,  inarticulate. 

She  knows  we  are  white  captives, 

Her  dusky  race  above, 
But  the  deep  childless  bosom 

Throbs  with  its  brooding  love." 
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Turning  to  the  poems  which  deal  with  the  questions  of 
human  life,  the  tone  of  the  writer  changes  as  though  he 
were  a  different  man.  Each  verse  has  its  own  lesson  and 
seems  to  come  from  the  mind  of  a  teacher  who  speaks 
with  authority,  writing  from  his  own  experience.  The 
lessons  do  not  impress  one  as  didactic  or  sarcastic.  In 
his  "  Field  Notes  "  he  writes : 

*'  I  would  give  up  all  the  mind 
In  the  prim  city's  hoard  can  find — 
House  with  its  scrap-art  bedi^ht, 
Straitened  manners  of  the  street. 
Smooth-voiced  society — 
If  so  the  swiftness  of  the  wind 
Might  pass  into  my  feet ; 
If  so  the  sweetness  of  the  wheat 
Into  my  soul  might  pass, 
And  the  clear  courage  of  the  grass  ; 
If  the  lark  caroled  in  my  song  ; 
If  one  tithe  of  the  faithfulness 
Of  the  bird-mother  with  her  brood 
Into  my  selfish  heart  might  press, 
And  make  me  also  instinct-good." 

One  does  not  recoil  irritated  at  the  thrust  which  the 
poet  makes  at  city  life  and  its  conventionalities.  An- 
other writer  might  have  railed  much  more  loudly,  yet  not 
nearly  so  effectively,  and  at  the  same  time,  have  stirred  up 
a  deep  rancor  in  the  breast  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Mr.  Sill's  objection  to  city  life  is  but  the  stronger 
preface  to  bring  out  by  contrast  the  nobility  of  his  own 
motive,  to  have  "  the  clear  courage  of  the  grass/'  and  to 
be  "instinct-good."  While  they  are  his  desires,  they  are 
quite  as  forcible  in  their  lesson  as  if  he  said  that  such 
should  be  the  desires  of  Qthers ;  and  while  he  asks  for  him- 
self, he  does  it  with  such  grace  and  tact,  that  there  is  the 
strongest  recommendation  to  all  men  to  adopt  his  motives 
for  their  own. 

It  is  from  various  points  of  view  that  Mr.  Sill  looks 
upon  life.  Now,  he  considers  the  forlorn  and  pitiful  way 
in  which  men  stumble  along  through  it,  and  again  he 
shows  how  determination,  and  loyalty  to  a  worthy  cause 
assure  success  despite  the  dullest  tools  and  poorest  equip- 
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ment.     Even  the  blunt  weapon  which  a  craven  snapped 
and  flung  away,  inspires  a  king's  son  who 

"  Saw  the  broken  sword. 
Hilt-buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle-shout 
Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day." 

But  the  point  which  Mr.  Sill  evidently  had  first  in  mind, 
and  one  which  constantly  recurs  in  his  philosophical 
verses,  is  the  necessity  and  value  of  work,  work  in  new 
fields,  and  work  which  should  mean  the  fullest  and  most 
intense  eflFort  of  the  laborer,  in  spite  of  opposition  and 
ridicule.  H  e  paints  in  glorious  colors  the  reformer  predict- 
ing the  downfall  of  a  "  stone-walled  city  of  sin,"  and  the 
inevitable  result  when  *'  Down  in  one  great  roar  of  ruin, 
crash  watch-tower,  citadel  and  battlements."  Again  he 
makes  his  appeal  for  service,  and  calls  out — **  If  you  dare, 
come  now  with  me  fearless,  confident,  and  free,"  believ- 
ing this  the  sweeter  and  more  desirable  existence  than 
that  of  one  who  is  "only  as  the  rest,  with  Heaven's  com- 
mon comforts  blessed."  The  especial  branch  of  labor 
which  Mr.  Sill  seemed  to  value  was  that  among  men, 
where  one's  personality  and  character  should  be  focussed 
upon  his  fellow-beings.  The  poet  expressed  this  idea  as 
coming  from  his  own  soul,  in  his  alumni  poem  : 

"  Nailing  this  thesis  on  the  golden  gate 
Of  the  new  Mammon  temples :  that  the  souls — 
The  striving,  praying,  hoping  human  souls — 
Alone  on  earth  are  valuable." 

That  Mr.  Sill  meant  this  was  shown  by  his  life  as  a 
teacher.  His  work  as  a  professor  of  English  literature 
was  not  confined  to  the  routine  of  recitations  and  to  a 
class  book.  He  was  rather  the  helper  and  inspirer  of 
those  who  were  under  his  instruction.  His  whole  person- 
ality  was  thrown  into  his  efforts  to  arouse  in  them  a  love 
and  enthusiasm  for  their  work.  He  suggested  and  lent 
ideas  for  others  to  develop,  thus  making  himself  of  value  in 
the  most  practical  way.  Nor  was  this  association  with 
him  without  its  charm.     He  was  not  like  an  uncongenial 
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physician  administering  an  eflFective  medicine.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Sill's  influence  was  a  combination  of  true 
genius  with  the  warmest  sympathy  and  geniality.  His 
influence  was  greatest  where  his  friendship  was  strongest. 
Few  shared  this  friendship,  but  those  who  did  esteem  it 
as  a  precious  blessing. 

Mr.  Sill  was  but  forty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  fact  that  he  died  at  such  an  early  age  has 
been  constantly  lamented  by  the  friends  of  English  litera- 
ture, on  the  ground  that  his  genius  had  only  begun  to 
ripen,  and  that  what  he  did  write,  was  but  the  assurance 
of  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  lived  to  maturity. 
While  all  who  read  his  verses  must  share  this  regret,  a  real 
satisfaction  should  be  derived  from  the  poetry  he  has  left, 
in  the  completeness  of  what  he  did,  even  in  his  early  days. 
None  ought  to  feel  this  satisfaction  more  than  his  Alma 
Mater — his  Alma  Mater  as  it  embraces  all  Yale  men — for 
in  the  forty-seven  years  of  his  life,  Edward  Rowland  Sill 
struck  as  clear  and  full  and  true  a  note  in  his  poetry  as  has 
any  alumnus  of  the  University.  The  editor  of  a  collection 
of  Mr.  Sill's  verses  has  written  very  appropriately  that 
"  after  his  death,  month  by  month,  new  poems  under  his 
familiar  signatures  appeared  in  the  magazines,  as  if  he 
went  out  of  the  sight  of  men,  singing  on  the  way."  The 
poet  himself  has  still  more  happily  though  unconsciously 
spoken  of  his  own  death,  prophesying  as  it  were  the  early 
end  of  his  useful  life : 

"  And  what  if  then,  while  still  the  morning  brightened, 
And  freshened  in  the  elm  the  Summer's  breath, 
Should  gravely  smile  on  the  gentle  angel 
And  take  my  hand  and  say  "  My  name  is  Death." 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde. 
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TO  MOUNT  HOPE. 

Mountain  whose  rocky  side 
Long  hast  all  storms  defied, 
On  whom  King  Philip  died 
When  friends  had  fled :    . 
O,  from  thy  rocky  heart 
That  tale  to  me  impart. 
How  struck  by  traitor's  dart 
Philip  fell  dead. 

Down  in  thy  rocky  dell 
Still  sunds  the  chieftain's  well, 
While  mighty  oaks  soft  swell 
Death  dirges  slow : 
High  on  thy  head  alone 
Rises  his  seat  of  stone. 
Round  which  the  forests  moan 
As  the  winds  blow. 

As  ages  onward  glide. 
Still  will  thy  mighty  side 
O'er  the  loud-roaring  tide 
Heavenward  tower ; 
But  he  who  made  thy  name 
Echo  in  tales  of  fame. 
Lies  unavenged  in  shame. 
Gone  is  his  power. 

George  P.  Day. 


"THE  SOFT  ANSWER." 

THE  mellow  afternoon  sunlight  sifted  through  the 
overhanging  tree-tops  into  the  shadowy  roadway; 
beams  reflected  from  the  river  struggled  up  through  the 
willows  and  made  changing  mottled  spots  of  light  among 
the  branches. 

Mr.  Dennis  O'Hara,  of  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and 
lately  of  the  Albany  penitentiary,  stepped  cautiously  out 
of  the  underbrush  and  slipped  across  the  road  into  the 
willows  by  the  side  of  the  river.  He  was  attired  in  a 
broadly  striped  suit  of  black  and  white  that  had  suffered 
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from  contact  with  the  greasy  trucks  of  railroad  cars.  His 
black  hair — he  wore  no  hat — was  short  and  bristling ;  his 
face  was  dark  with  a  week's  growth  of  beard,  and  there 
were  berry  stains  upon  his  lips.  He  carried  a  leather  hand- 
bag under  his  arm. 

Two  hundred  miles  away  a  young  man  was  writing  to 
the  station  agent  at  Paleytown  for  a  handbag  left  by  mis- 
take on  the  platform  of  the  station  the  night  before. 

In  Alexandria  a  poor  old  woman  was  sitting  in  her  door- 
step sobbing  over  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
which  said  that  the  authorities  had  abandoned  all  search 
for  Dennis  O'Hara,  the  notorious  escaped  convict,  believ- 
ing that  he  had  been  among  the  unidentified  victims  of 
the  fire  in  the  Troy  freight-yards. 

When  Mr.  Dennis  O'Hara  walked  into  the  principal 
street  of  Paleytown,  an  hour  later,  the  shadow  of  the 
opposite  mountain  was  climbing  up  the  hillside  from  the 
river,  and  a  wood-thrush  with  ringing  liquid  notes  was 
sounding  the  curfew  of  the  pine-woods.  Mr.  O'Hara  was 
now  clothed  after  the  manner  of  the  young  man  who 
loiters  about  a  summer  hotel ;  he  wore  a  yachting  cap  ;  the 
beard  had  disappeared,  as  also  had  the  berry  stains  about 
his  lips  ;  but  his  face  still  had  the  waxen  pallor  that  comes 
from  long  confinement ;  it  was  still  haggard  with  hunger 
and  exhaustion. 

The  first  house  in  the  village  was  the  parsonage  ;  it  was 
a  small  white  cottage  overgrown  with  honeysuckles,  and 
almost  covered  by  the  overhanging  branches  of  a  great 
elm  in  the  tiny  yard.  As  Mr.  0*Hara  approached  the 
minister  was  leaning  on  the  gate  watching  a  child  at 
play  in  the  road.  The  minister  was  a  very  old  man ;  his 
hand  trembled  as  it  lay  on  the  fence. 

The  convict  approached  him,  hat  in  hand ;  "  Are  you 
the  head  of  the  family,"  he  asked  ;  "  if  you  are  I  should  like 
to  talk  with  you  a  minute." 

Mr.  O'Hara's  voice  was  of  such  a  quality  that  one  more 
experienced  than  the  minister  would  have  expected  it  to 
say  "  youse  "  instead  of  "  you  "  and  "  wid  "  instead  of 
"  with." 
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The  old  man  started  out  of  his  abstraction,  and  seeing 
the  speaker,  removed  his  broad  brimmed  black  hat.  "  This 
is  my  home — my  wife's  and  mine,"  he  said  gently,  at  the 
same  time  opening  the  gate,  '*  and  I  make  you  very  wel- 
come to  it."  He  bowed  courteously  as  he  motioned  his 
visitor  to  enter. 

There  had  been  a  very  unpleasant  brutal  look  in  the 
convict's  eye  as  he  observed  the  minister's  feebleness  ;  but 
it  gave  way  to  puzzled  embarrassment  before  this  quaintly 
gracious  invitation.  He  preceded  the  old  gentleman  up 
the  narrow  gravel  walk  between  the  trim  geranium  beds. 
At  the  door  they  were  met  by  the  minister's  wife.  Her 
aspect  was  not  as  tranquilly  trustful  as  her  husband's.  She 
looked  on  Mr.  Dennis  O'Hara  with  anxiety  and  suspicion. 
He  felt  it,  and  was  more  at  ease. 

"  Mrs.  Goodhart,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  coming  for- 
ward, "  this  is  a  friend  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  visit 
us ;  he  has  not  yet  made  known  his  name,  but — " 

**  My  name  is  Harrison  Duncan,  of  Chicago,"  interrupted 
Mr.  O'Hara. 

The  minister  bowed  ;  **  I  hope,"  he  continued,  "  that  if 
he  has  leisure,  Mr.  Duncan  will  do  us  the  honor  to  break 
bread  with  us."  Then,  as  he  noticed  that  his  visitor's 
head  was  still  bared,  he  added,  '*  Be  covered,  I  beg  of 
you." 

"  Wha — wh — which  ?"  stammered  Mr.  O'Hara. 

The  minister  quietly  removed  his  own  hat  again.  The 
convict  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other  dif- 
fidently. Catching  at  Mrs.  Goodhart's  inquiring  look, 
"yes,  thanks,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  I  will." 

Seated  at  the  supper  table  between  the  pastor  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  O'Hara's  discomfort  abated.  He  observed  with 
complacency  that  the  silver  was  solid.  His  appetite  and 
manner  of  satisfying  it  rather  tended  to  increase  his 
hostess's  anxiety.  He  was  reminded  by  her  expression 
he  had  not  explained  his  errand. 

**  I  am,"  he  said,  "  an  agent  of  the  Ex-Convicts'  Aid 
Association.  I  have  papers  of  interest  in  my  bag,  but 
I  have  lost  the  key.     Our  present  object  is  to  get  the 
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churches  interested  in  our  work  through  the  preachers ; 
we  want  to  get  public  sentiment  on  the  side  of  the  man 
who  is  in  hard  luck,  and  even  to  find  individual  opportu- 
nities for  their  employment." 

These  words  came  very  easily  to  Mr.  Dennis  O'Hara's 
lips ;  he  had  heard  them  before  quite  often.  He  explained 
that  he  had  once  been  in  prison — a  long,  long  time  ago — 
for  a  technical  offense ;  he  went  on  to  tell  them  long  stories 
of  prison  life  ;  of  the  temptations  of  released  convicts  and 
their  struggles  for  respectability.  He  grew  so  interested  in 
his  subject  that  he  inadvertently  made  long  slashes  in  the 
table  cloth,  in  the  outlining  of  explanatory  diagrams.  Mis- 
understanding Mrs.  Goodhart*s  expression  of  horror,  he 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  her.  In  the  midst  of 
the  conversation  he  happened  to  turn  to  his  host.  He 
stopped  short.  The  old  man  had  sunk  down  in  his  chair 
with  his  hand  over  his  eyes ;  tears  were  stealing  between 
the  trembling  fingers. 

There  was  an  embarrassed  pause. 

"  Mr.  Duncan,"  said  the  minister,  touching  his  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief,  "pardon  my  agitation;  there  is  more 
reason  for  it  than  a — ,"  Mrs.  Goodhart  stirred  in  her  chair  ; 
"  there  is  suflSciently  great  reason  for  it.  Kindly  accom- 
pany me  into  the  adjoining  room." 

••  Your  holy  work  must  require  funds,  Mr.  Duncan," 
said  the  minister,  drawing  an  iron  box  from  beneath  the 
threadbare  sofa  and  opening  it.  "  I  am  very  thankful  that 
through  the  blessings  of  providence  I  have  more  than 
usual  in  my  little  store  ;  I  wish  I  could  assist  you  more — " 
Mrs.  Goodhart  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  acknowl- 
edged her  touch  by  an  inclination  of  the  head  but  con- 
tinued firmly.  "  I  do  most  sincerely  wish  it.  You  need 
not  hesitate  to  accept,  I  am  well  provided  for ;  my  home 
is  ample,  my  garden  fruitful.  My  life  is  not  so  busy — 
perhaps  I  should  more  properly  say  not  so  hurried  as  it 
once  was." 

Mr.  Dennis  O'Hara  accepted  the  proffered  bank-note. 
Perhaps  when  he  had  first  seen  the  simple  treasure  box 
the  brutal  fire  had  flashed  in  his  eyes  again,  but  they  were 
wet  with  tears  now. 
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"  Where  is  my  hat?"  he  asked. 

"  Do  you  feel  that  you  cannot  abide  with  us  through  the 
night/*  said  the  minister  ;  "  it  would  be  a  sacred  honor — " 

"  Where  is  my  hat  ?*'  repeated  the  convict  hoarsely. 

The  minister's  wife  held  it  at  his  elbow  ;  he  departed, 
hardly  hearing  Mr.  Goodhart's  apologies  for  not  accom- 
panying him  to  the  gate. 

He  found  himself  a  little  later  sitting  in  the  Paleytown 
station  staring  at  a  ticket  to  Boston  and  some  loose  change 
lying  in  his  hand.     He  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  Dennis   O'Hara/'  he  soliloquized,  "  I  wouldn't   have 

thought  it  of  you The  train  is  an  hour  late ;  there 

is  time  to  go  back  yet.  No  !  by  God!  "  he  shouted  so  loud 
that  the  station  agent  in  the  doorway  dropped  his  lantern. 
"  No  you  don't !  and  what  is  more  you  are  going  to  earn 
ten  dollars  honest,  and  pay  him  back ;  honest  every  cent 
of  it  if  it  takes  two  months."  He  rammed  the  money  into 
his  pocket  and  stood  up.  His  head  was  higher  and  his 
glance  more  direct  than  since,  when  a  little  boy,  he  had 
returned  from  his  first  afternoon  at  Sunday  school. 

"  I  did  not  understand  your  question  awhile  ago,"  said 
the  station  agent.  "Your  train  is  on  time;  it  is  coming 
now."  Lindsay  Denison. 


CHAUCER. 

O  Bard,  who  taught  thee  how  to  sing? 

Was  it  some  hoary  minstrel  of  those  days  of  yore, 

That  in  a  court  of  state  or  cloistered  cell  entuned  thy  lay  ? 

Or  was  it  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  Albion  land. 

And  Nature  smiling  with  the  budding  spring, 

Who  finding  in  thy  soul  sweet  harmony 

Did  bid  thee  strike  thy  lyre  and  blithely  sing  ? 

W.  A.  Moore. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  EMILY  DICKINSON. 

IT  was  John  Ruskin  who  said,  " No  weight,  nor  mass, 
nor  beauty  of  execution,  can  outweigh  one  grain  or 
fragment  of  thought."  And  the  alleged  artificiality  of 
modern  life  oflFers  unconscious  witness  to  this  truth  in  the 
interest  awakened  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  in 
the  poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson.  It  is  a  poetry  that  oflFers 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  a  false  devotion ;  that  affords 
no  chance  for  worship  such  as  has  been  paid  the  so-called 
impressionist  school  of  art  or  the  harmony  of  Wagnerian 
music, — which,  at  best,  can  be  fully  appreciated  but  by  a 
chosen  few.  The  poems  to  some,  indeed,  may  be  want- 
ing in  much  that  is  suggestive  of  true  poetry  as  that  word 
is  vulgarly  understood,  but  the  careful  and  sympathetic 
reader  soon  discovers  the  pearls  of  the  writer's  thought, 
though  they  be  strung  on  pack  thread  between  common 
beads. 

Emily  Dickinson,  whom  Hamilton  Aid^says  "narrowly 
missed  being  the  most  distinguished  poetess  her  country 
has  yet  produced,"  was  born  in  Amherst  on  the  twelfth 
of  December,  1830,  and  died  there  in  May,  1886.  Her  life 
was  spent  partially  in  study,  largely  among  her  only 
trusted  friends — the  sunsets  and  breezes,  the  birds  and 
flowers, — and  entirely  in  seclusion.  By  habit  and  temper- 
ament she  was  a  recluse,  spending  years  of  her  life  without 
setting  foot  beyond  her  father's  doorstep,  and  many  more 
during  which  the  limits  of  her  walks  were  the  garden 
hedge  and  walls. 

But  though  this  mode  of  life  led,  as  well  it  might,  to  a 
peculiar  expression  of  her  thought,  we  yet  listen  in  vain 
for  a  note  of  complaint.  Life  and  love  was  all  very  fair 
to  her.  Nature  was  her  all,  and  if  she  "  Looked  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  with  what  our  critic  calls  an 
"  Emersonian  self-possession,"  it  was  only  because  she 
looked  upon  everything  with  a  clear-eyed  frankness  and 
candor  as  unprejudiced  as  it  is  rare.  And  this  trait  in  her 
character  stands  out  boldly  in  her  writings.     Every  line 
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was  the  mere  expression  of  her  own  mind,  and  her  sister, 
on  going  through  her  portfolio  after  her  death,  found  not 
one  poem  bearing  any  evidence  of  having  been  produced 
with  the  thought  of  publication. 

Writing  in  this  way  she  entirely  lost  whatever  advantage 
lies  in  public  criticism  and  the  more  or  less  enforced  con- 
formity to  accepted  rules  and  ways,  but  there  was  gained 
a  certain  unrestrained  freedom,  an  unconventional  utter- 
ance of  daring  thought  that  causes  us  to  praise  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  her  work,  and  overlook  what  it  may  lack  of 
extrinsic  beauty.  This  is  the  judgment  of  George  William 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Lowell.  They  see  the  vivid  descriptive 
and  imaginative  power,  the  flashes  of  original  and  pro- 
found insight  into  nature  and  life,  and  they  regret  with  us 
the  sudden  failing  of  the  lyric  strains  that  came  upon  us 
so  unexpectedly.  And  this  they  do  without  remark  on 
the  rugged  and  even  whimsical  framework  in  which  the 
work  is  set.  **  When  a  thought  takes  one's  breath  away, 
a  lesson  on  grammar  is  an  impertinence.**  Perhaps  Miss 
Dickinson  had  some  such  thought  in  her  mind  when  she 
wrote : 

The  Pedigree  of  honey 
Does  not  concern  the  bee ; 
A  clover,  anytime,  to  him 
Is  aristocracy. 

This  quatrain  is  quite  indicative  of  her  quick  perception 
and  close  observation  when  abroad.  She  noticed  as  much 
as  did  Thoreau  with  this  diflFerence,  that  Thoreau  could 
never  have  expressed  himself  with  the  same  felicity. 
Could  Thoreau,  for  instance,  have  written  of  the  grass  like 
this: 

And  stir  all  day  to  pretty  tunes 

The  breezes  fetch  along, 
And  hold  the  sunshine  in  its  lap. 

And  bow  to  everything : 
And  thread  the  dews  all  night,  like  pearls, 

And  make  itself  so  fine  ; 
And  even  when  it  dies,  to  pass 

To  odors  so  divine  ; 
And  then  to  dwell  in  sov'reign  barns, 

And  dream  the  days  away  ; — 
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Or  could  Thoreau  have  painted  the  sunset  as  it  glows 
for  us  here  upon  the  canvass  of  this  obscure  New  England 
poetess : 

There  seemed  a  purple  stile 

Which  little  yellow  boys  and  girls 

Were  climbing  all  the  while, 

Till  when  they  reached  the  other  side 

A  Dominie  in  gray 

Put  gently  up  the  evening  bars, 

And  led  the  flock  away. 

Surely  such  sight  as  this  is  all  too  rare  among  our  lesser 
poets.  There  is  one  more  poem  that  demands  notice.  It 
has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  Dr.  Smith's  "  Ode  to  the 
Flowers,"  quoted  in  full  by  Longfellow  in  his  Outre  Mer. 
It  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  bit  in  the  portfolio,  and  surely  a 
most  characteristic  utterance  of  one  to  whom  **  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  robin  was  a  jubilee  beyond  crowning  of 
monarch  or  birthday  of  pope ;  the  first  red  leaf  hurrying 
through  '  the  altered  air '  an  epoch."     She  has  called  it 

A  SERVICE  OF  SONG. 

Some  keep  the  Sabbath  going  to  church  : 

I  keep  it  staying  at  home 
With  a  bobolink  for  a  chorister, 

And  an  orchard  for  a  dome. 

Some  keep  the  Sabbath  in  surplice  : 

I  just  wear  my  wings, 
And  instead  of  tolling  the  bell  for  church, 

Our  little  sexton  sings. 

God  preaches — a  noted  clergyman — 

And  the  sermon  is  never  long  ; 
So  instead  of  getting  to  heaven  at  last, 

I'm  going  all  along. 

Warwick  James  Price, 
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NOTABILIA. 

A  VAST  amount  of  labor,  time  and  patience  has  been 
exhausted  over  the  workings  and  merits  of  the  under- 
graduate rule.  This  measure  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  purify  college  athletics  from  the  taint  of  professional- 
ism, which  had  its  origin  in  the  inducing  of  prominent 
athletes  to  change  their  college  attachments  for  a  consid- 
eration, generally  financial.  The  coaches,  captains  and 
advisers  of  all  the  Universities  unite  in  denouncing  this 
practice  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  certain  quarters. 
No  end  of  gray  matter  has  been  wasted  in  composing 
rules  with  a  bristling  verbal  parapet  at  every  angle  where 
the  wily  athlete  might  seek  entrance — he  who  seeks  col- 
lege to  exercise  his  muscles  rather  than  his  brains. 

While  this  laudable  work  is  going  on,  more  than  a  score 
of  Yale  foot  ball  players,  some  of  them  recently  graduated, 
others  alumni  of  longer  standing,  are  receiving  generous 
cash  salaries  for  imparting  to  other  colleges  the  knowledge 
of  foot  ball  which  they  learned  at  Yale.  These  coaches, 
by  receiving  money,  bar  themselves  from  competing  in 
any  sort  of  an  amateur  contest.  This  ought  to  show  that 
this  business  does  not  help  to  keep  up  the  amateur  tone 
of  college  athletics.  These  old  players  who  are  receiving 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  each  week,  got  what 
they  are  selling  on  the  Yale  Field.  They  were  taught  by 
men  who  gave  much  valuable  time  and  effort  in  the 
attempt  to  teach,  out  of  love  for  old  Yale,  the  system  of 
foot  ball  played  by  our  eleven  with  so  much  success. 
They  were  taught  foot  ball,  not  as  a  means  of  making  a 
livelihood,  but  that  they  might  champion  the  college 
honor  in  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit  of  rivalry. 

There  is  not  a  college  team  worth  mentioning  in  the 
country,  excepting  Harvard  and  Princeton,  that  has  not 
secured  or  tried  to  secure  a  Yale  coach  this  season.  Why 
are  Yale  foot  ball  players  in  such  demand  ?  It  is  because 
there  is  at  Yale  a  certain  way  of  training  and  teaching 
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teams  and  of  developing  material,  that  is  found  nowhere 
else.  The  **  Yale  system  '*  has  become  a  by-word.  Other 
college  teams  wish  to  secure  for  themselves  this  winning 
system,  and  therefore  they  want  Yale  men.  Expert  foot 
ball  players  from  Harvard  or  Princeton  could  teach  the 
general  principles  of  foot  ball  as  well  as  a  Yale  man,  and 
they  would  do  just  as  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
game.  But  an  inferior  Yale  coach  is  preferred,  simply 
because  it  is  hoped  that  he  can  sell  for  a  good  price  the 
secret  of  Yale's  success  on  the  foot  ball  field.  This  season 
Yale  men  are  drawing  hundreds  of  dollars  monthly  who 
never  played  on  the  University  eleven,  or  were  even  more 
than  indiflFerent  members  of  the  second  eleven. 

The  captain  of  the  Yale  team  finds  it  impossible  to  get 
coaches  to  come  to  New  Haven  this  fall  to  handle  the 
eleven.  So  many  old  players  are  drawing  princely  sala- 
ries at  other  institutions  that  they  cannot  afford  to  coach 
at  Yale  out  of  sentiment.  Perhaps  some  day,  not  far  off, 
the  Yale  management  must  each  fall  outbid  the  other  col- 
leges  of  the  land  to  secure  the  services  of  coaches  at  all. 

Going  forth  over  the  the  land  in  a  missionary  spirit  to 
teach  foot  ball  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  game,  is  com- 
mendable on  the  face  of  it.  But  Yale  has  the  same  pri- 
vate right  to  her  foot  ball  methods  as  she  has  to  the  Cook 
stroke  in  rowing.  Both  were  honestly  evolved  by  and 
for  Yale,  and  came  not  by  chance.  It  is  not  superi- 
ority of  material  on  the  foot  ball  field  that  makes  the  dark 
blue  so  formidable.  This  is  a  fatal  delusion.  More  than 
one  eastern  college  team  which  is  receiving  Yale  coach- 
ing, may  any  season  chance  to  have  an  unusually  fine  lot 
of  players,  who  with  proper  training  may  happen  to  whip 
our  own  eleven,  and  perhaps  never  be  able  to  repeat  the 
performance.  This,  however,  is  not  so  high  a  consider- 
ation as  the  question  of  Yale  loyalty  and  spirit  of  ama- 
teurism. 

It  seems  to  the  Lit.  that  Yale  is  furnishing  the  chronic 
objectors  to  college  athletics  with  a  handle  on  which  to 
hang  their  arguments,  to  the  effect  that  anything  but 
learning  is  the  chief  acquirement  of  a  college  education. 
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It  would  be  the  worst  injustice  to  charge  old  Yale  ath- 
letes with  intentional  disloyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater.  One 
great  secret  of  our  magnificent  record  is  the  self-sacrific- 
ing spirit  and  affection  shown  for  the  college  by  those  who 
have  gone  from  it  And  loyal  among  the  loyalists  have 
always  been  the  athletic  men.  But  we  think  that  the 
foot  ball  coaching  rage  has  grave  objections — which 
have  been  set  forth  from  an  objector's  point  of  view.  It 
is  certain  that  the  graduates  in  question  believe  that  what 
they  do  is  right— or  else  they  would  not  be  where  they 
are.  Still  the  objections  outlined  here  are  made,  and  not 
infrequently,  on  and  outside  of  the  campus.  Our  purpose 
in  raising  this  question  is  to  bring  out  further  expressions 
of  opinion,  for  and  against.  The  pages  of  the  Lit.  are 
always  gladly  given  to  any  sort  of  discussion  that  con- 
cerns Yale  in  any  way  or  degree. 

«  *  * 

The  University  during  the  past  summer  was  bereaved  of 
one  of  its  most  useful  and  honored  teachers,  Professor 
Edward  T.  McLaughlin,  whose  death  the  Memorabilia 
records. 

Professor  McLaughlin  was  born  at  Sharon,  Connecticut, 
in  May,  i860.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  D.  D. 
T.  McLaughlin,  of  the  class  of  1834,  of  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  home  by  his  father, 
and  entered  Yale  in  the  class  of  1883.  At  college  he  was 
distinguished  in  literary  work,  winning  the  Lit.  medal  in 
his  freshman  year,  being  one  of  the  leading  contributors 
to  the  Lit.  and  chairman  of  its  board  of  editors,  and  win- 
ning the  DeForest  Oration  prize  at  graduation.  After  a 
year  of  graduate  study  here  he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
English  in  the  college.  In  1890  he  was  made  assistant 
professor  in  English,  and  in  June,  1893,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  new  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  which  it 
was  denied  him  to  actively  hold. 

His  funeral  was  held  at  his  home  in  New  Haven,  on  July 
27th.     He  lies  buried  at  Litchfield. 

His  time  of  teaching  in  the  University  was  short,  but  it 
was  very  fruitful,  for  he  was  by  nature  eminently  well 
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fitted  for  his  work.  He  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  power  of  teaching,  that  power  so  indefinable,  yet  so. 
distinct  from  any  of  the  teacher's  other  qualifications,  and 
so  necessary  to  the  teacher's  success.  And  the  union  in 
him  of  this  power  with  wide  and  deep  learning,  exquisite 
taste,  a  love  for  his  work,  an  attractive  personality,  and 
a  contagious  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  best -and  highest 
in  literature,  made  his  teaching  wonderfully  eflFective. 
Without  effort,  apparently  unconsciously,  but  very  surely, 
he  communicated  to  his  scholars  some  measure  of  his 
own  fine  taste,  and  his  own  love  for  the  good  things  of 
literature.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  there  was  in  his 
classes  an  almost  daily  growth  of  literary  perception  and 
interest.  There  are  many  men,  some  still  in  college,  some 
now  graduated,  who  attribute  to  the  inspiration  of  his 
teaching  most  of  what  love  and  knowledge  of  literature 
they  possess  and  who  look  back  upon  his  teaching  as  a  con- 
tinual, never-to-be-forgotten  revelation  of  beauties  in  lit- 
erature hitherto  unknown  and  thought  of.  Nor  was  his 
influence  as  a  teacher  bounded  by  the  limitations  of  his 
class-room  work.  To  the  aspirants  for  success  in  writing 
who  came  to  his  attention,  he  was  a  helpful  critic,  frank 
to  point  out  faults  when  they  existed,  generous  with  praise 
when  it  was  deserved,  always  full  of  fellow-feeling  and 
encouragement.  And  outside  his  work  as  a  teacher  he 
was  constantly  exerting  an  inspiring  influence  on  those  in 
the  University  who  were  lovers  and  students  of  literature, 
or  tried  writing  on  their  own  account,  always  ready  to 
meet  them  with  assistance  and  sympathy. 

Those  who  knew  him,  as  they  at  this  time  return  to  this 
place,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  him,  which 
he  loved  and  they  love  so  well,  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  he  is  really  gone  from  them,  so  pronounced 
was  his  individuality,  and  so  strong  the  impression  he  made 
on  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  But  constantly 
they  meet  with  reminders  of  the  sad  reality  that  he  is 
indeed  no  more  with  them,  and  constantly  they  feel  the 
great  sorrow  and  the  great  loss  which  his  taking  away  thus 
in  his  early  prime,  before  the  time  of  the  fullness  of  his 
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powers,  is  to  them  and  the  whole  University.  His  death 
seems  indeed  an  almost  irreparable  loss,  for  it  has  taken 
from  the  University  one  whose  rare  literary  inspiration 
and  whose  intimacy  with  the  men  of  Yale  will  hardly 
soon  meet  in  another.  But  even  though  this  is  so,  his  loss 
should  be  to  us  who  remain  an  admonition  to  keep  his 
teachings  in  our  hearts,  and  remembering  them,  to  work 
with  more  earnestness  for  that  which  was  his  great  aim 
in  his  teaching,  the  increase  of  the  love  and  study  of  what 
is  best  in  literature  among  the  men  of  Yale. 
*  «  « 

Another  loss  we  are  compelled  to  record  and  the  Uni- 
versity to  mourn — the  death  of  Dr.  W.  Irving  Hunt, 
recently  tutor  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Hunt  entered  Yale  in  the  class  of  1886,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Junior  year.  During  the  two  years  of  his 
course  he  devoted  himself  with  distinguished  success  to  the 
study  of  the  classics,  and  he  remained  here  for  two  years 
as  a  graduate  student  in  the  same  department.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Greek.  A  year  later  he  was 
given  leave  of  absence,  and  made  Soldier's  Memorial  Fel- 
low, being  thus  enabled  to  spend  the  next  year  in  study  at 
the  American  School  at  Athens.  In  1890  he  returned  to 
his  work  of  teaching  at  Yale,  and  for  two  years  taught 
with  great  success  and  promise  of  greater,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  scholar,  but  in  July,  1892,  lung  troubles  forced 
him  to  leave  New  Haven.  He  had  in  June  of  that  year 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale.  The  next  year 
he  spent  in  attempts  to  regain  his  health,  and  seemed 
successful.  He  had  declined  a  place  in  a  New  Eng- 
land college,  but  accepted  the  appointment  of  assistant 
professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  California,  and 
was  preparing  himself  with  confidence  to  take  up  his  work. 
But  on  August  i6th  he  suffered  a  severe  hemorrhage,  and 
on  August  25th  he  died. 

Dr.  Hunt's  achievements  in  his  department  of  study 
were  remarkable  for  so  young  a  man.  His  scholarship 
was  profound,  accurate,  and  enlightened.  But  with  his 
work  as  a  scholar,  except  of  course  as  it  manifested  itself 
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in  his  teaching,  in  broad  and  accurate  knowledge,  the 
undergraduates  of  Yale  had  little  to  do.  His  work  as  a 
teacher  concerned  them  most,  and  this  work  was  unusually 
useful.  It  was  so  useful  not  chiefly  because  of  his  accurate 
textual  and  philological  knowledge,  or  his  wide  learning 
in  history  and  antiquities,  but  because  of  his  power  to 
make  what  was  being  read  a  real  and  living  thing  to  his 
classes,  to  show  its  relations  to  other  writings  more  famil- 
iar, and  to  the  whole  history  of  human  thought.  To  him 
a  Greek  play  was  not  merely  a  text  for  discussions  on 
shades  of  verbal  meaning  or  etymology  or  grammatical 
minutiae  or  scenic  antiquities  or  metre,  things  all  very 
good,  but  not  of  vital  importance,  but  it  was  a  work  that 
once  came  "  hot  from  the  brain  "  of  a  great  man,  that 
expressed  his  living  thoughts,  and  that  was  yet,  if  read 
aright,  a  living  power  in  the  world  of  thought.  Such  was 
to  him  everything  he  read,  and  such  he  made  it  to  his 
classes.  And  for  this  reason  those  whom  he  taught,  while 
they  mourn  his  death  as  a  loss  to  classical  learning  and 
learning  in  general,  yet  keep  in  their  minds  his  teaching 
as  a  still  surviving  revelation  of  the  power  of  Greek  liter- 
ature, and  a  permanent  stimulus  to  higher  thought. 
«  *  * 

Essays  in  competition  for  the  Lit.  medal  will  be  due,  as 
usual,  on  the  first  of  December.  We  repeat  what  has 
been  said  annually  on  this  subject,  but  will  bear  repetition 
— that  the  essay  winning  this  prize  is  supposed  to  be  not 
only  the  best  that  the  writer  as  an  individual  can  do  in 
this  line,  but  also  the  best  that  the  University  can  do,  and 
that  those  who  write  must  therefore  strive  to  do  honor  to 
Yale,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

MOONUGHT  ON    THE    HUDSON. 

A  softening  radiance  bathes  the  earth  to-night, 
'Neath  whose  transforming  touch,  stream,  crag  and  glade 
Melt  in  dream  pictures  dim.    Each  arbored  shade 
Beneath  old  Storm  King's  darkly  frowning  height 
Becomes  a  goblin  grot  where  lurks  a  sprite 
On  mischief  bent,  but  waiy  and  afraid 
Lest,  by  some  moonbeam's  telltale  glance  betrayed. 
All  his  dark  elf-pranks  lie  unveiled  in  light. 
On  the  hushed  river's  gently  heaving  breast 

The  silvery  moonlight,  pure  and  lovely,  sleeps. 
While  somewhere  toward  the  mountain's  wooded  crest 

A  night-hawk  sails  on  poised  wing,  and  keeps 
His  lonely  vigil.    Now,  by  night  winds  caressed, 
A  sweet,  far  strain  of  music  hither  creeps. 

A.  R.  T. 

-Old  New  Haven,  a  contradictory  name  and  a  queer 


little  place,  was  founded  many  generations  ago.  Like  its 
American  namesake,  its  builders  were  strangers  in  the  land  ; 
but  there  the  resemblance  ceases,  for  these  Norse  fisher  folk 
are  as  distinct  from  their  neighbors  in  custom,  dress  and 
language  as  their  fathers  were  the  day  they  set  foot  on  Scotch 
soil.  Whether  they  were  driven  from  their  old  home  by 
oppression  or  want,  or  rather  by  that  love  of  change  and 
adventure  that  covered  every  sea  with  Viking  sails,  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  to  discover.  Indeed  they  have  them- 
selves forgotten,  or  record  it  only  in  legends  and  ancient 
runes  droned  at  the  cradle  side. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may, — to-day  their  single  street  winds  for 
perhaps  half  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  the  wide  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  their  houses  stand  close  crowded  one  against  another, 
striving,  it  would  seem,  which  can  bring  its  red  tiled  roof 
closest  to  the  ground  in  front,  and  carry  it  to  the  sharpest 
ridge  pole  behind.  Through  the  open  door  of  one  of  them  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  single  low  room  with  strings  of  dried  fish 
hanging  to  the  great  oaken  rafters,  and  a  clay  floor  trodden 
hard  and  smooth  as  stone.  In  one  comer  a  ladder  shows  the 
way  to  the  garret  above,  while  round  the  walls  extend  narrow 
bunks  in  true  fo'castle  style.    And  through  the  twilight  the 
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open  doorway  and  tiny  window  are  insufficient  to  dispel, 
gleams  a  little  fire  of  driftwood  that  rises  and  falls  fitfully  in 
the  cavernous  chimney  place. 

Down  on  the  shore  the  men  of  the  village  are  at  work,  their 
boats  hauled  high  above  the  reach  of  the  tide.  Some  are  un- 
loading barrels  of  salted  fish,  the  well  earned  rewards  of  the 
last  cruise,  others  mending  their  nets  or  getting  ready  to  sail 
with  the  next  favorable  breeze.  Close  by  is  the  Peacock  Inn, 
famous  for  fish  dinners.  Here,  in  years  long  gone  by,  per- 
haps, some  old  tar,  who  wandering  further  than  his  fellows, 
had  in  the  distant  East  seen  that  strange  and  gorgeous  bird, 
determined  with  his  earnings  to  build  a  tavern  with  the 
"Peacock"  as  his  sign.  So  close  on  the  beach  where  one 
wave  larger  than  the  others  may  ripple  against  its  wall  before 
it  slides  back  beneath  its  successor,  he  founded  his  Inn.  Then 
of  a  winter's  evening  he  would  sit  by  his  fireside  with  the 
other  oracles  of  the  village  gathered  round  him,  and  each  in 
his  turn  would  spin  his  yarn,  balancing  his  "  pint  of  bitter  " 
on  his  knee  meanwhile. 

To-day  the  fishermen  have  deserted  the  Peacock  for  other 
resorts,  leaving  it  for  those  few  strangers  who  wandering 
down  unfrequented  paths  come  on  this  quaint  spot.  Yet  the 
village  is  unchanged.  y.  h. 

America  is  distinctively  a  non-military  nation.     This 

does  not  mean  that  we  have  not  had  great  generals  or  that  we 
could  not  have  them  if  we  needed  them.  History  shows 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  Cavaliers  have  not  forgotten  how  to  fight.  But  though  we 
are  proud  of  our  new  Navy  and  the  West  Point  Cadets,  we 
take  a  greater  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have  no  quarrels  with 
the  transatlantic  kingdoms,  and  that  we  can,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Woodberry,  bid 

"  Peace  to  the  world  from  ports  without  a  gun." 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  American  abroad  is  instantly 
attracted  by  the  military  side  of  foreign  life,  for  wherever  we 
go  we  hear  the  drum  and  catch  sight  of  the  bright  coat. 

Of  the  many  regiments  that  have  won  fame  for  England, 
none  are  better  than  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  They 
have  been  tried  on  many  a  hard  fought  field,  and*  have  inher- 
ited the  courage  and  endurance  of  their  marauding  ancestors. 
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To  see  them  at  their  best  we  must  meet  them  on  their  native 
heath.  The  associations  of  history  elevate  them  in  our  eyes. 
Tales  of  Bruce  and  Wallace,  snatches  from  old  ballads  or 
from  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  crowd  into  our  minds.  Their 
kilts,  then,  never  seem  ridiculous,  and  even  the  droning  bag- 
pipe has  a  charm  for  our  ears. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  the  English  government  to 
station  one  of  the  best  of  the  Highland  regiments  at  Edinboro' 
castle.  It  is  a  stroke  of  art.  We  know  that  the  Feudal  Baron 
no  longer  swoops  down  upon  the  passing  merchant,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  capturing  the  American  heiress,  and  that 
castles  themselves  can  now  be  bought  outright  or  rented  for 
the  summer,  but  as  we  enter  the  esplanade  at  Edinboro'  and 
see  the  sentry  pacing  up  and  down  with  measured  tread,  and 
hear  the  notes  of  the  bugle,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  days 
of  Scotland's  glory.  Whatever  ideas  we  had  formed  of  the 
Highlander  when  we  read  Rob  Roy,  we  are  not  disappointed 
when  we  see  these  handsome,  imposing  men.  They  seem  to 
realize  their  position,  for  they  certainly  wear  an  important, 
self-conscious  air  as  the  visitors  stop  to  admire  their  immacu- 
late uniforms  or  fine  physique.  Off  duty,  the  soldiers  relax 
a  little  and  condescend  to  tell  the  stranger  their  adventures  in 
India  or  the  Soudan. 

We  arrived  one  afternoon  at  the  castle  and  heard  quite  a 
commotion  in  the  soldiers'  quarters.  Presently  a  squad 
advanced.  Before  them  came  a  pair  of  drummers,  then  a 
body  of  Highlanders  carrying  between  them  a  long  pole.  On 
this  precarious  seat  was  perched  an  unfortunate  comrade. 
The  ladies  in  the  party  shuddered.  Here  was  a  deserter, 
caught  in  the  act,  beaten  through  the  camp.  His  fellow  soldiers 
showed  no  mercy  ;  laughter  and  jeers  at  the  poor  man  filled 
the  air.  Our  sympathies  were  instantly  aroused,  though  we 
knew  him  to  be  guilty.  "O  dear,"  said  the  Farmington  girl, 
anxiously.  "  I  hope  they  won't  kill  him  !"  *'  O,  noo,  ma'am," 
replied  a  soldier,  touching  his  cap,  "they  woont  hurt  *em. 
He's  joost  been  married."  e.  b.  r. 

Ville   Marie  is  a  town  that   sleeps  the    year    round. 


Whether  there  is  some  subtle  narcotic  in  the  odor  of  the  pines, 
or  a  lullaby  in  the  rhythmical  splash  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which,  by  slow,  imperceptible  degrees,  has  transformed  the 
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town  into  a  slumberland,  the  good  ^^habitans  "  have  not  yet 
decided — perhaps  they  never  will.  Indeed,  it  is  only  at  widely 
sundered  intervals  that  they  think  much  about  the  matter  any- 
way. Has  not  St.  Denys  always  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his 
favorite  village?  What  harm  can  there  be  in  that  which 
which  probably  is  a  gift  from  his  own  hand  ?  Ville  Marie  has 
always  been  happy  in  its  slumberous  state,  and  like  wise  folk, 
the  iniiabitants  do  not  seek  to  disturb  the  peaceful  round  of 
their  lives  by  any  vain  conjectures  about  matters  which  a  wise 
Providence  has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  to  them. 

To  the  traveler  who  chances  to  visit  the  little  village  in  the 
forest,  the  picture  seems  like  a  bit  of  seventeenth  century  life 
brought  down  to  modern  times,  such  an  air  of  quaint  antiquity 
hovers  over  the  entire  place.  There  is  no  young  thing  there  ; 
no  gay  laughter  or  youthful  voices  break  the  settled  calm  of 
the  grassy  streets.  On  every  side  one  only  sees  wrinkled 
faces  peering  from  the  low  windows,  and  bent  figures  creep- 
ing painfully  along  in  flapping  garments  in  the  fashion  of  a 
century  ago.  They  hardly  seem  like  creatures  of  this  earth, 
these  venerable  folk, — so  silent,  so  frail  are  they, — but  rather 
like  aged  elfin  folk  from  the  deepest  forest  glades,  or  ghosts  of 
ancient  '^habitans**  come  back  to  visit  the  land  where  they 
dwelt  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Twice  a  year,  however,  Ville  Marie  really  wakes  up.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  Mardi  Gras  and  St.  Denys'  Day,  one  of  the 
good  Fathers  in  the  Seminary  up  on  the  hill  climbs  slowly  up 
to  the  belfry,  and  then  with  a  mighty  creaking  of  ropes  and 
groaning  of  timber,  the  great  bell  booms  out  its  sonorous  sum- 
mons to  all  good  Frenchmen  to  assemble  for  the  defense  of 
Canada  against  the  hated  Briton. 

The  world  does  not  forsee  it,  but  to  the  mind  of  Ville  Marie 
the  time  is  not  far  away  when  the  golden  fleur-de-lys — the  tri- 
color being  still  an  untried  novelty  and  worthy  of  no  confi- 
dence— shall  wave  triumphantly  over  the  lion,  and  good 
French  rule  shall  again  be  in  the  land.  And  the  clangor  of 
the  bell,  like  the  blast  of  a  bugle,  sounds  reveille  in  the  old 
hearts  of  the  villagers,  who  from  low  huts  and  cottages  by  the 
river  bank  and  from  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  despite 
their  burden  of  years,  are  hastening  with  eager  faces  to  take 
their  places,  pike  in  hand,  where  Father  Alexis  stands  in  his 
vestments,  bareheaded,  before  the  door  of  the  tiny  church. 
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The  women  are  gathered  together  behind  him,  gazing  with 
awe-struck  eyes,  as  the  warlike  group  perform  their  ancient 
exercice  a  Pique^  the  torn  and  dingy  flag  waving  over  them. 
Jean  Bramont  holds  the  banner ;  he  is  over  eighty  years  old, 
but  he  grasps  the  heavy  staff  firmly,  looking  straight  ahead. 
On  either  side  are  rows  of  dull  green  uniforms  of  antiquated 
cut,  with  scarlet  scarves  over  the  left  shoulder.  A  forest  of 
stout  pikes,  their  steel  tips  polished  like  silver,  gleam  in  the 
bright  sun  ;  Jean  looks  at  them  proudly  and  then  scowls  at 
some  fancied  English  grenadier  whom  he  pretends  to  see 
behind  the  captain.  "  If  they  should  charge  !  Comme  ca 
o'rait  terrible  !"  he  murmurs.  The  drum  beats  and  the  green 
files  advance,  right,  left,  right,  left ;  they  pass  before  Father 
Alexis  and  the  women  ;  then  march  with  even  step  down  the 
hill  and  vanish  beneath  the  pines.  The  pike  drill  is  over  :  and 
Ville  Marie  once  more  betakes  itself  to  its  hearthside,  there 
to  drowse  away  the  long  evening  and  the  days  to  come  in 
tales  of  the  old  life  at  home,  or  in  sage  prophecies  of  things 
yet  unaccomplished,  the  pikes  laid  away  and  the  green  uni- 
forms folded  up  in  black  presses. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  tales  of  the  discontent  of  French 
Canada  under  English  rule,  let  us  say  that  Ville  Marie  and 
the  pike  drill  are  realities,  and  the  little  village  is  not  so  very 
far  away  either,  if  you  follow  the  right  path.  But  a  few  more 
years  will  see  the  end ;  the  ranks  of  pikemen  are  growing 
thinner  all  the  time,  and  last  Mardi  Gras  Jean  Bramont 
dropped  the  flag  with  the  golden  lilies.  It  was  a  mute  surren- 
der on  his  part.  But  despite  their  present  weakness  the  pike- 
men  feel  sure  of  having  their  efforts  seconded  soon,  now. 
Ville  Marie  has  waited  long  and  patiently  ;—  can  we  doubt 
but  that  it  will  receive  its  reward  when  its  battles  are  over  ? 

E.  G.  T. 

A  philosopher  who  '*  only  diverts  himself  with  specula- 
tive problems  of  Deity,  Destiny,  Matter  and  Spirit,  Good  and 
Evil,  and  other  such  questions,"  is  certainly  something  of  a 
rara  avis  ;  but  such  an  one  was  Omar  Khayyam.  A  Persian 
by  birth,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  influences  which  moulded 
Hafij  and  the  other  Sufi  poets,  he  stands  quite  alone  in  his 
"  laissez  faire  "  view  of  life,  and  his  C3?nical  materialism.  When 
every  tradition  pointed  to  the  ascetic  ;  the  plain  liver  and  high 
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thinker,  as  the  highest  type  of  a  wise  man,  Omar  deliberately 
chose  to  openly  celebrate  the  uselessness  of  temperance,  and 
the  pleasures  of  wine. 

"  Drink  !  for  you  know  not  whence  you  come,  nor  why. 
Drink  I  for  you  know  not  why  you  go  nor  where/' 

is  the  philosophy,  if  not  of  his  life,  at  any  rate  of  his  poems. 
He  was  the  outspoken  prophet  of  to-day,  of  present  enjoy- 
ment ;  thrown  into  greater  relief  by  the  mysticism  and  sym- 
bolism of  his  contemporaries. 

An  astronomer  of  great  repute,  his  scientific  studies  may  have 
influenced  him  in  developing  his  uncompromising  materialism. 
However  that  may  be,  his  life,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  that  of 
a  student  and  sage,  and  not  that  of  a  drunken  carouser,  as  we 
should  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  tenor  of  his  poems.  In  them 
we  see  but  inexorable  fatalism,  more  deadly  even  than  the 
ordinary  predestination  of  Islam  ;  an  eyeless  fatalism,  a  fortui- 
tous law  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Life,  at  best,  was  to 
him  but  a  succession  of  sensual  pleasures,  stolen  from  under  the 
very  jaws  of  unrelenting  Destiny. 

"  The  Moving  Finger  writes ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on  :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it." 

H.  L.  E. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

Foot  Ball  Captain 
For  1893  is  F.  A.  Hinkey,  '95. 

Captain  of  the  Crew 
For  1894  is  F.  A.  Johnson,  '94  S. 

Captain  of  the  Base  Ball  Team 
For  1894  is  G.  B.  Case,  '94. 

Captain  of  the  Athletic  Team 
For  1894  is  D.  B.  Lyman,  '94. 

The  Championship  Ball  Games 

For  1893  resulted  as  follows  : 

Harvard  7,  Princeton  o. 
Harvard  9,  Princeton  8. 
Yale  5,  Princeton  i. 
Yale  2,  Princeton  o. 
Yale  14,  Princeton  7. 
Harvard  3,  Yale  2. 
Harvard  o,  Yale  3. 
Harvard  6,  Yale  4. 

The  Yale-Harvard  Race 

Took  place  at  New  London,  June  30,  1893.     Time,  Yale  24.59, 
Harvard  25.17.    The  crews  were  as  follows  : 


YALE. 

Stroke.  E.  F.  Gallaudet,  '93 

7.  S.  B.  Ives  (Capt.),  '93 

6.  J.  M.  Longacre,  '95 

5.  J.  M.  Goetchius,  '94  S. 

4.  A.  P.  Rogers,  '94  S. 

3.  A.  L.  Van  Huyck,  '93  S. 

2.  E.  L.  Messier,  '94  S. 

Bow.  F.  A.  Johnson,  '94  S. 

Cox.  F.  E.  Olmstead,  '94  S. 


HARVARD. 

Stroke.  E.  H.  Fennessy,       '96 

7.  C.  K.  Cummings,  '93 

6.  D.  R.  Vail,  '93 

5,  G.  R.  Fearing,  '93 

4.  L.  Davis,  '94 

3.  M.  Newell,  '94 

2.  W.  S.  Johnson,  '94 

Bow.  G.  E.  Burgess,  '93 

Cox.  V.  Thompson,  '95 
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The  Triangular  Race 

On  June  28,  was  won  by  Yale,  '96.    Time,  Yale  10.23  \  Har- 
vard 10.49  ;  Columbia  11.02.     The  crews  were  : 


YALE,  '96. 

HARVARD,  '96. 

Bow.  R.  Armstrong, 

'96 

Bow.  F.  M.  Forbes. 

2.  H.  C.  Holcomb, 

'95  s. 

2.  G.  S.  Derby. 

3.  W.  M.  Beard, 

'96 

3.  J.  Shea. 

4.  A.  Dater, 

'95  s. 

4.  H.  S.  Russell. 

5.  J.  H.  Knapp, 

'96 

5.  T.  Duffield. 

6.  W.  R.  Cross, 

'96 

6.  T.  T.  Rice. 

7.  R.  B.  Treadway, 

96 

7.  L.  D.  Shepard. 

Stroke.  W.  D.  Smith, 

'96 

Stroke.  R.  M.  Townsend. 

Cox.  J.  M.  Boies, 

'95  s. 

Cox.  E.  P.  Day. 

COLUMBIA,    '96. 

Bow.  J.  Ganson. 

2. 

L.  Shoup. 

3. 

J.  L.  Fearing. 

4. 

R.  Rice. 

5. 

W.  Goldsmith. 

6. 

G.  N.  Carter. 

7. 

E.  Sturges. 

Stroke.  E.  Gould. 

Cox.  J.  Levi. 

The  Winner  of  the  DeForest  Prize 
Was  Winthrop  Edwards  Dwight,  '93. 

The  Winner  of  the  John  A.  Porter  Prize 
Was  Julian  Ingersoll  Chamberlain,  '95. 

The  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Tournament^ 

On  the  grounds  of  the  New  Haven  Lawn  Club,  was  won  by 
Brown  University  in  both  singles  and  doubles.  The  finals 
were  played  Friday,  October  6,  as  follows  : 

Chase  and  Budlong,  of  Brown,  defeated  Foote  and  How- 
land  of  Yale,  6-1,  6-3,  2-6,  4-6,  6-4. 

Malcome  Chace,  of  Brown,  beat  A.  E.  Foote,  Yale,  6-2,  6-1, 
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The  First  Foot  Ball  Game 

Of  the  season  was  played  October  4  with  Brown,  resulting  in 
a  victory  for  Yale  by  a  score  of  18  to  o. 


Professor  Edward   Tompkins   McLaughlin    died    in   New 
Haven,  July  25,  of  typhoid  fever. 


Dr.  W.  Irving  Hunt,  formerly  tutor  of  Greek  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, died  in  Columbus,  Mich.,  August  25,  of  consumption. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  author  of  A  Japanese  Interior*  had  an  advantage  over  most  of  the 
travelers  and  foreign  residents  who  have  written  of  Japan,  in  having  been 
peculiarly  intimately  associated  with  the  Japanese  as  they  are  among  them- 
selves, untouched  by  foreign  influence.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  school  for 
noble  girls  managed  by  the  Imperial  Household,  one  of  the  most  anti-foreign 
of  the  Japanese  schools,  and  she  lived  in  a  real  Japanese  home,  where  there 
was  no  other  foreigner,  and  all  her  surroundings  were  Japanese.  And  she 
has  used  well  her  advantage  in  giving  us  an  entertaining  glimpse  of  Japan- 
ese life  from  a  standpoint  new  to  most  readers.  The  book  is  a  series  of 
letters  extending  over  the  year  of  the  author's  teaching  in  Japan — letters  not 
written  for  publication,  and  from  their  natural,  familiar,  conversational  tone 
all  the  more  pleasant,  and  containing  simply  an  account  of  the  author's 
most  interesting  experiences  and  observations,  presented  without  many 
reflections  upon  them,  and  needing  none,  for,  on  account  of  her  peculiar 
experience,  they  are  interesting  enough  to  stand  alone.  Japan  has  been  of 
recent  years  afflicted  with  a  host  of  travelers  who  have  stayed  a  few  weeks 
or  months  there,  and  have  then  written  books  consisting  of  superficial 
observations  of  the  most  obvious  external  features  of  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  imperfect  generalizations  therefrom.  This  book,  the  result  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  author's  peculiar  opportunities  and  her  keen  and  sympathetic  ob- 
servations, is  a  welcome  change.  It  is  not  for  her  accounts  of  traveling  under 
difficulties,  or  of  public  festivals  and  processions,  or  of  shops  or  theatres, 
entertaining  as  these  all  are,  that  Miss  Bacon's  book  is  most  valuable,  for 
many  travelers  can  tell  us  those  things.  But  she  lets  us  into  the  very  life 
of  the  Japanese  home,  and  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  in  the  house- 
hold, from  servant  to  mistress.  She  describes  minutely  and  vividly  their 
manner  of  living,  their  social  etiquette,  their  weddings,  their  funerals,  their 
little  domestic  merrymakings,  their  housekeeping,  their  meals,  all  the  ways 
and  affairs  of  the  household.  Few  travelers  can  tell  as  she  does,  for  example, 
of  the  vestibule  of  a  Japanese  house  :  "  At  this  place  bows  and  saio  naras 
were  exchanged  on  the  part  of  all  in  the  house  whenever  one  member  of  the 
family  went  away  on  so  much  as  a  shopping  expedition  ;  here,  too,  sounded 
the  cheerful  *'0  kaeri  "  that  announced  the  return  of  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  house,  the  breathless  "  O  kyaku  "  shouted  by  the  kurumaya  of  the 
coming  guest  so  soon  as  he  was  within  the  gate,  or  the  supplicating  "  go  men 
nasai  "  with  which  the  applicant  for  admission  made  known  his  presence." 

And  in  her  description  of  her  school  she  exhibits  a  similar  intimate 
knowledge  with  people  of  a  different  class,  telling  us  of  the  little 
Japanese  peeresses  not  as  the  casual  visitor  tells,  who  sees  only  the 
interesting  outside,  but  showing  us  the  far  more  interesting  inside,  the 
real  natures  and  minds  of  her  scholars.  Further,  on  account  of  her  posi- 
tion as  a  teacher  to  the  daughters  of  the  noble  families,  she  was  present 

*  A  Japanese  Interior,     By  Alice  Mabel  Bacon.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co. 
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at  various  court  functions,  and  saw  from  the  inside,  and  rather  familiarly, 
some  of  the  life  of  the  court,  and  of  this,  too,  she  has  written.  Of  the 
Empress  herself  we  are  given  a  glimpse,  for  she  was  accustomed  to  visit 
often  the  Peeresses*  school,  and  Miss  Bacon  could  observe  her  closely. 
Here  is  her  description  of  the  Empress'  appearance:  "She  was  dressed 
entirely  in  white  and  looked  very  well,  her  white  bonnet  setting  off  to 
advantage  her  jet  black  hair.  Her  face  is  long  and  thin,  her  forehead  high, 
and  her  head  finely  formed.  Her  expression  is  sad,  and  she  looks  as  if 
these  pomps  and  ceremonies  were  rather  a  bore  to  her."  So  the  author  has 
known  with  more  or  less  familiarity  Japanese  life  from  servant  to  Empress. 
The  Japanese  women  figured  more  largely  in  her  life  than  the  Japanese  men, 
and  so  it  is  with  her  book.  This  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  her  book,  for 
the  ordinary  traveler,  who  has  not  her  opportunity  of  entering  the  Japanese 
homes,  where  only  the  women  can  be  known,  can  not  know  them  so  well. 
Very  much  the  same  in  origin  with  this  interest  is  the  chief  interest  of 
the  book,  and  that  which  distinguishes  it  among  other  books  of  its  kind — 
the  interest  which  comes  from  the  intimacy  it  shows  with  the  life  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese. 

A  large  variety  of  things  are  subjects  for  the  Ruminations*  of  Paul 
Siegvolk  (Mr.  Albert  Matthews.)  Thoughts  on  different  topics  concerning 
women,  on  various  phases  of  American  politics  and  social  life,  on  topics  in 
literature,  on  that  ever  fresh  subject  "  Life  and  Death,"  and  on  a  number  of 
characters  from  real  life  are  contained  in  the  book.  These  thoughts 
are  presented  in  essays  for  the  most  part  rather  short  and  fragmentary, 
though  some  are  longer  and  more  exhaustive  in  treatment.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  that  is  new  in  the  book,  and  indeed  the  ingenious  prologue  quite 
disclaims  any  pretensions  to  novelty.  However,  things  are  often  said  which 
are  really  new,  yet  seem  to  be  old,  because  they  are  said  in  such  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way,  with  so  little  attempt  at  calling  the  reader's  attention,  as  if 
all  that  is  being  said  is  matter  of  general  thought,  and  because  many  of 
them  belong  to  that  class  of  truths  which  as  soon  as  they  are  said  every  one 
feels  he  has  known  before  in  a  semi-conscious  way.  though  he  has  never  clearly 
realized  or  expressed  them,  and  which  therefore,  do  not  seem  wholly  new. 
Many  old  things  too,  are  said  in  suggestive  new  ways.  One  of  the  newest 
subjects  is  '*  The  Ideal  American  Lady,"  on  which  there  is  an  essay  of 
considerable  length  and  comprehensiveness.  The  reader  is  at  first  sometimes 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  being  described  is  more  like  an  angel  or  a 
prig,  but  on  further  consideration  he  becomes  convinced  that  she  is  a  most 
beautiful  character,  and  near  enough  to  the  ideal  lady,  if  an  ideal  lady  can  be 
agreed  upon  by  general  consent. 

The  essays  are  the  work  of  a  thoughtful,  observant  man,  possessed  of  an 
abundant  fund  of  sound  every-day  philosophy  and  common  sense.  Their 
manner  is  dignified,  leisurely  and  quiet,  not  vivacious  yet  not  monotonous 
or  tiresome.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  touch  of  kindly  humor.  Indeed 
kindliness  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  book.    The  author  sees  and  criticises 

^Ruminations  :   The  Ideal  American  Lady  and  Other  Essays,     By  Paul  Sieg- 
volk.   New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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keenly,  but  never  bitterly  nor  maliciously.  He  is  one  who  has  lived  long, 
has  seen  and  thought  much,  and  has  grown  old  gracefully,  without  becom- 
ing soured  and  cynical,  still  finding,  if  his  essay  in  the  "  The  Amenities  of 
Old  Age  "  is  to  be  trusted,  much  to  enjoy.  A  healthy  tone  of  happiness,  of 
optimism,  of  freedom  from  all  gloom  and  bitterness  pervades  the  whole 
book.  The  author's  theory  of  life  is  a  joyous  one.  He  believes  in  a  self- 
control  which  is  not  asceticism,  and  which  gives  a  wholesome  enjoyment  of 
all  the  pleasures  of  life.  And  there  is  all  through  the  book  a  tone  of  lofty 
morality,  of  contempt  for  cheap  and  low  and  mean  things  and  admiration 
for  high  and  noble  things.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
book  does  not  always  agree  with  contemporary  thought.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  considered  a  blemish.  But  at  any  rate  leaving  out  of  the  question 
its  intellectual  aspects,  the  book  teaches  practical  lessons  of  sound  sense, 
of  tboughtfulness,  of  keen  observation,  of  good  nature,  of  kindness,  of 
utility,  of  thought  and  action. 

The  San  of  a  Propkit^  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author's  preface,  "  an 
attempt  to  create  the  character  which  uttered  itself  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
to  trace  certain  conditions,  political,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  which  com- 
pelled this  utterance."  In  his  following  out  of  this  purpose,  Mr.  Jackson 
has  written  a  novel  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Palestine,  Sinai,  and  Egypt,  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  whose  hero  is  Eleazar  Ben-Shammah, 
grandson  of  two  of  David's  three  mighty  men.  His  father,  Shammah,  had 
been  a  trusted  embassador  of  David,  sent  to  Bashan,  Tyre,  and  Egypt,  and 
on  his  travels  had  learned  much  of  the  religion  of  other  nations,  too 
much,  in  fact,  for  he  became  filled  with  a  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  all 
men,  and  a  conviction  that  the  Hebrew  religion  should  not  be  kept  to 
the  chosen  people,  but  should  be  preached  to  other  nations.  This  belief 
and  this  conviction  he  declared  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  thereby 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  priests.  Benaiah,  the  king's  general,  who  had 
an  old  grudge  against  his  family,  took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity 
to  fasten  on  him  an  appearance  of  share  in  Adonijah's  conspiracy,  and 
then  by  all  manner  of  wickedness  caused  his  death.  His  house  was 
confiscated,  and  his  wife,  his  sister  Ruth,  and  his  son  were  driven  into  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  where  a  charitable  former  servant  received  them.  Now 
began  the  training  of  the  man  who  was  to  write  the  great  book.  He  had 
before  learned  something  of  the  faith  of  Israel  from  his  grandfather,  the 
saintly  Eleazar,  but  in  the  lonely  Jericho  wilds  his  teaching  became  more  real, 
more  intense.  His  mother  instructed  him  in  the  faith,  and  told  him  of  his 
father's  great  thoughts.  His  aunt  told  him  of  the  piety  of  Eleazar,  and  of 
his  dream  of  the  promised  Savior  of  Israel.  The  wilderness  was  eloquent  to 
him  in  its  sublimity  and  silence.  Often,  too,  his  thoughts  turned  toward  the 
mystery  of  why  God  had  allowed  the  wicked  Benaiah  to  live  and  prosper, 
and  the  good  Shammah  to  be  killed  by  him.  But  even  in  the  wilderness 
the  cruelty  of  Benaiah,  who  desired  Ruth  for  his  wife,  pursued  them,  and 
they  were  driven  to  the  caves  of  the  hills,  where  Ruth  was  finally  hunted  to 

*  The  Son  of  a  Prophet.    By  George  Anson  Jackson.    Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
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death.  Ben-Shammah  became  the  slave  of  an  Ishmaelite  until  the  3rear  of 
Jubilee  brought  back  his  mother  and  him  to  the  old  house  at  Jerusalem,  whith-» 
er  he  soon  brought  his  bride,  a  fair  Ishmaelite.  At  Jerusalem  he  associated 
himself  with  the  school  of  the  Wise,  led  by  Nathan,  who  strove  in  spite  of  a 
frivolous  and  idolatrous  court,  to  bring  back  a  purer  worship,  who  had  high 
thoughts  of  God,  believing  him  the  God  of  all  nations,  who  pondered  over 
the  problems  of  creation,  sin,  evil,  life  and  death,  and  were  collecting  the 
Scriptures.  But  the  prejudice  against  Ben-Shammah  still  lived,  and  when  his 
son  in  a  time  of  popular  wrath  against  the  king's  idolatry  fired  the  temple  of 
Astarte,  the  anger  of  the  court  broke  forth.  He  and  his  son  were  forced  to 
fly,  his  house  was  burned,  his  wife  and  mother  killed.  Even  as  he  fled,  he 
was  overtaken,  and  his  son  was  killed.  Without  friends,  without  hopes  for 
himself  or  his  people  he  was  left  to  brood  in  solitude.  Finally  he  decided 
to  go  to  Egypt,  where  Jeroboam  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
reform  party,  was  in  exile.  The  ship  in  which  he  went  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  north  of  Sinai,  and  he  found  refuge  in  the  tent  of  Jether,  descendant  of 
Jethro,  host  of  Moses,  who  had  like  Jethro  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  God, 
and  on  whose  serene,  unmoved  trust  he  leaned  in  his  despair.  While  absent 
from  Jether  on  a  visit  to  Sinai  his  faith  reeled  for  a  time,  but  when  he 
returned  it  was  restored  stronger  than  before.  Then  he  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  learned  from  an  aged  priest,  his  father's  friend,  who  had  an  almost 
Hebrew  faith  in  God,  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  new  thoughts 
of  God  and  his  providence.  With  Jeroboam,  whose  adviser  he  became,  Ben- 
Shammah  soon  returned  to  Israel,  where  he  attempted  in  vain  to  restrain 
Jeroboam,  after  he  became  king,  from  his  Egyptian  wife's  idolatry,  but  failed, 
fell  into  disfavor,  and  was  shut  up  in  a  mountain  cave.  Thence  escap. 
ing  he  fled  to  Bashan,  the  home  of  his  wife's  father.  Then  there  came  back  to 
him  with  new  meaning  a  story  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  the  story  of 
the  good  lyob,  a  man  of  Bashan,  who,  while  happy  and  prosperous,  was  sorely 
afflicted  by  repeated  calamities,  yet  preserved  his  faith  in  God  and  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  integrity  until  he  was  restored  to  happiness.  He  learned 
from  tradition  all  he  could  about  him,  and  thenceforth  the  instincts  for 
humanity  inherited  from  his  father,  the  boyhood  lessons  from  his  mother 
and  Ruth,  the  grievous  experience  of  his  life,  his  beholding  of  evil  men  in 
prosperity,  and  good  men  cast  down,  his  God-given  teachings  in  Sinai  and 
Egypt,  became  elements  affecting  his  conception  of  lyob's  character,  and  all 
his  questionings  about  the  problems  of  life,  answered  and  calmed  by  un- 
faltering  faith  in  God,  found  utterance  in  the  book  of  Job,  containing  what 
he  conceived  lyob's  thoughts  would  have  been.  Having  finished  his  work, 
he  committed  it  to  the  Wise  at  Jerusalem,  and  returned  to  die  in  honor  in 
Bashan. 

Such  is  the  story  of  an  ambitious  and  in  large  measure  a  successful  book. 
Like  all  historical  novels  it  relies  for  its  interest  not  only  on  its  plot  and 
characters,  but  also  on  the  descriptions  it  gives  of  the  life  of  the  times  and 
country  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  about  the  pictures  of  that  old  life  so 
remote  from  us  in  time,  in  place,  in  thought,  an  air  of  verisimilitude 
which  makes  them  seem  very  real  and  lifelike.  The  conversations,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  seem  rather  stilted  and  unnatural,  but  it  is  hard  to  represent 
the  talk  of  the  men  of  that  time  in  a  way  to  suit  everybody's  idea  of  what 
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their  talk  was.  Mr.  Jackson  has  occasionally  yielded  to  the  temptation 
coQStantly  besetting  the  historical  novelist  to  turn  aside  from  his  straight 
road  and  paint  gorgeous  "  word  pictures  "  of  the  most  picturesque  events 
of  the  time,  even  if  they  Stre  not  intimately  connected  with  the  story.  His 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  the  Temple  of  Astarte,  the 
Festival  of  Atonement,  the  Court  of  Solomon,  have,  to  be  sure,  not  much 
to  do  with  the  story,  yet  one  would  be  sorry  to  miss  them,  for  they  add 
much  color  and  life  to  the  book. 

But  the  book  does  not  rely  for  its  interest  on  its  reproduction  of  ancient 
life  alone.  It  has  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  a  novel,  and  one  that  is  not 
alwajTS  possessed  by  historical  novels,  for  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  plot  intensely 
interesting.  It  is  stirring  and  exciting,  yet  without  exaggeration  or  improb- 
ability. And  it  ha8»  aside  from  its  plot,  interest  of  a  very  real  and  modern 
kind,  for  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  characters,  though  they  belong  to  a 
people  so  different  from  him  in  every  way,  can  be  easily  understood  and 
sympathised  with  by  the  modem  reader.  Some  of  the  characters,  Shammah, 
Jether.  the  Egyptian  priest,  Her-Har,  Benaiah,  are,  apart  from  their  life- 
likeness.  very  striking  personalities,  and  Ruth,  in  her  short  happy  love  and 
sad  death,  is  a  most  pathetic  and  moving  figure.  As  to  the  main  character 
of  the  book,  his  career  and  his  character  are  certainly  impressive,  and  per* 
haps  he  is  as  near  to  the  idea  one  has  of  the  author  of  Job  as  any  man  could 
be.  Hot  the  reader  of  Job  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  this  book,  in 
which  "  perplexity  goes  in  the  breadth  and  power  of  the  tempest,  the  pathos 
is  as  if  the  heart  of  humanity  had  melted  in  tears,  the  contradictions  appear 
in  giant  dimensions  and  the  suffering  is  the  collected  suffering  of  the 
world,"  is  not  the  work  oi  any  man,  however  wonderful  his  gifts,  his  expe- 
rience, and  his  faith,  but  is  an  inspiration  from  God. 

Fcumd  Wanting*  is  a  story  largely  of  Parisian  life,  not  the  life  of  the 
Parisian  aristocracy,  nor  the  life  of  the  bourgeois,  but  the  life  of  the 
foreigners,  in  this  case  mostly  English,  who  seek  pleasure  or  profit  there,  per- 
manently or  temporarily.  There  are  newspaper  correspondents,  diplomats, 
litterateors,  artists,  English  folk  who  can  not  endure  living  anywhere  but 
in  Paris,  and  English  folk  who  stay  there  for  fun  temporarily,  a  returned 
Australian,  and  a  dazzling  Russian  countess.  At  a  small  dinner  we  are 
introduced  at  one  fell  swoop  to  '*  a  couple  of  well  known  anists,  the  cor- 
respondent of  a  leading  English  paper,  an  African  explorer,"  and  "  a  favourite 
American  poetess."  The  kind  of  life  these  people  lead,  which  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  told  some  of  them  are  poor,  and  have  to  work  hard  for  a 
living,  appears  to  be  largely  a  dazzling  round  of  the  most  recherchi  entertain- 
ments, where  the  most  intellectual  conversation  is  held,  is  described  with 
great  gusto,  but  grows  rather  tiresome,  for  it  seems  so  very  arti^cial  and 
aonatural.  Another  unnatural  thing  in  the  book  is  the  conversation,  which 
is  very  stilted.  The  characters  are  altogether  too  careful  about  their  gram- 
mar and  diction  in  moments  of  excitement,  and  talk  generally  as  if  they 
bad  swallowed  a  dictionary  and  a  book  on  "  manners  and  social  usages  " 

^Fnuui  IVanHng.     By  Mrs.  Alexander.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 
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before  they  began  to  talk.  Nor  is  the  conversation  well  adapted  to  the 
action.  It  requires  only  the  time  to  say  two  or  three  sentences  to  do  things 
which  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  take  much  longer.  And  another 
unnatural  thing  is  the  plot.  Ogilvie,  an  English  diplomat,  falls  in  at 
Paris  with  May  Riddell,  an  English  girl  living  there  with  her  father, 
and  is  much  attracted  by  her,  particularly  by  what  he  calls  in  the  peculiar 
language  of  the  book  "  the  balm  of  her  truthfulness."  At  her  father's 
death  he  is  appointed  her  guardian.  He  then  takes  her  to  England,  to  the 
house  of  an  ancient  and  unamiable  kinswoman  of  his,  paying  for  her  main- 
tenance there,  while  giving  her  to  understand  that  she  is  engaged  by  the  old 
lady  as  a  companion,  and  the  salary  which  she  is  paid,  and  which  he  really  pajrs 
comes  from  the  old  lady.  Ogilvie,  who  is  in  England  much  of  the  time,  has 
many  opportunities  to  see  her,  and  wins  her  confidence  and  love.  He  can- 
not, however,  marry  her,  for  she  is  poor,  and  he  needs  money  to  realize  his 
diplomatic  ambitions.  He  therefore  marries  a  most  absurd  little  prig,  an 
intimate  friend  of  May,  a  woman  whom  he  does  not  love  at  all,  but  who  is 
rich,  and  then  makes  to  May  the  astonishing  proposition  that  she  shall  be- 
come a  member  of  their  household,  and  satisfy  his  craving  for  sympathy 
which  his  wife  cannot  satisfy.  This  offer  is  very  naturally  refused,  much  to 
Ogilvie's  wonder  and  disgust.  He,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  the  one  who  is 
"  found  wanting/'  May  is  not  left  alone,  however,  for  Carr,  the  returned 
Australian,  who  is  quite  a  figure  in  the  book,  steps  in  and  marries  her.  The 
plot,  besides  being  thus  rather  unnatural,  is  insufficient  for  the  length  of  the 
book.  Many  incidents,  and  pages  on  pages  of  stupid  conversation  are 
worked  in  which  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  might  have  been  omitted  with 
great  advantage.    The  book  would  be  better  if  it  were  half  as  long. 

There  are,  however,  some  interesting  characters  to  redeem  the  book. 
May  Riddell  is  attractive,  though  not  of  a  very  positive  nature,  Madame 
Falk,  who  is  a  character  of  some  importance,  is  pleasant,  and  Carr  is  a 
whole  hearted,  sensible  fellow  whom  the  reader  is  glad  to  see  in  good  luck 
at  the  end. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  in  The  New  BibU  and  its  New  Uses^^ 
attempts  to  set  forth,  in  a  popular  shape,  the  conclusions  reached  by  what 
is  commonly  called  the  higher  criticism  as  to  the  authorship  and  authority 
of  the  Bible.  In  his  introduction,  entitled  "  The  New  Bible,"  he  details  the 
general  opinions  of  scholars  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Hexateuch, 
the  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Gospels,  and  the  formation  of  the  canon. 
The  next  part,  "  Errors  in  the  Bible,"  discusses  the  uncertainty  resulting 
from  the  different  texts,  the  apparent  contradictions  between  the  Bible  and 
Science,  particularly  geology,  and  between  the  Bible  and  history,  the  so. 
called  "legends"  in  the  Bible,  and  the  lack  of  unity  in  it.  Another  part 
does  what  its  title,  "  What  the  Bible  Claims  for  Itself,"  indicates,  by  defend, 
ing  the  propositions  that  neither  Old  nor  New  Testament  claim  to  be  inspired 
verbally  and  infallibly  as  the  word  of  God,  and  that  no  definite  Biblical  theory 
of  inspiration  can  be  constructed.   A  related  topic,  the  opinion  of  Jesus  about 

*  The  New  BibU  and  its  New  Uses,    By  Joseph  Henry  Crooker.    Boston  : 
George  H.  Ellis. 
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the  authorship  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  consequent  inferences  as  to  his 
nature  are  also  discussed.  In  the  last  part,  "  The  Bible  as  Authority," 
Mr.  Crooker  gives  a  brief  resum6  of  the  discoveries  about  the  Bible,  and 
then  sets  forth  his  opinion  that  the  Bible  must  in  consequence  of  these  be 
created  as  "^  a  religious  classic,"  rather  than  the  direct  word  of  God,  and  as 
a  means  of  instruction  and  source  of  inspiration  rather  than  an  authorita- 
tive "  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  He  claims  for  reason  a  place  superior  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  denies  that  they  are  the  only  infallible  guide  for  belief 
and  life.  An  appendix  states  some  contradictions  in  the  gospel  account  of 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  claims  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  his  reappearance,  and  that  therefore  the  gospels  are  not 
accurately  true. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Crooker's  views  are  very  sweeping.  He  goes  as 
far  as  the  most  radical,  cutting  and  slashing  sometimes  vrith  truly  '*  ghoulish 
giee,"  always  with  a  gay  and  careless  disregard  for  opinions  long  held  and 
still  held  by  men  of  learning  and  piety  about  the  Bible,  and  always  with  an 
air  of  patronizing  superiority  to  the  holders  of  such  opinions.  We  have 
said  that  he  presents  the  conclusions  of  modem  scholarship  about  the  Bible. 
We  say  conclusions  advisedly,  for  he  gives  little  proof  for  many  of  his 
statements.  It  may  be  said  that  a  book  aiming  to  give  only  conclusions 
needs  no  proof.  But  certainly  such  far-reaching  and  very  new  statements 
as  are  given,  for  example,  "  Hebrew  prophecy  contains  no  reference  to  his 
(Christ's)  betra3ral,  trial,  crucifixion  or  resurrection,"  "  When  we  read  the 
birth  stories  that  cluster  about  the  name  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  .  .  . 
we  say  that  these  are  legends,"  "  There  is  no  more  evidence  of  a  superin- 
tending special  providence  enforcing  uniformity  in  the  Bible  than  in  Hindu 
or  Chinese  literature,"  *'  We  must  place  it  (the  Bible)  in  connection  with 
the  other  sacred  scriptures  of  the  race,  and  though  superior,  its  superiority 
is  due  to  purely  historical  causes,"  require  some  proof  and  explanation,  at 
least  for  those  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the 
higher  criticism.  Mr.  Crooker  is  very  scornful  of  those  rigid  conservatives 
who  positively  and  groundlessly  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and 
claim  that  it  is  an  authority  on  faith  and  practice.  But  no  one  could  be 
more  positive  and  more  careless  of  proof  in  assertion  than  he,  nor  could 
anyone  be  more  subservient  to  authority,  for  when  he  gives  a  reason  for 
one  of  his  assertions,  it  is  usually  a  quotation  from  "  that  conservative 
scholar.  Dr.  Briggs,"  or  some  similar  authority,  in  whom  he  apparently 
places  implicit  trust,  or  an  appeal  to  the  vague  thing  called  "  the  general 
conclusion  of  scholars." 

But  we  will  not  find  more  fault  with  Mr.  Crooker's  method  of  reaching 
his  conclusions,  for  they  themselves  are  very  striking  and  demand  atten- 
tion. There  appear  to  be  two  principal  conclusions.  One  of  them  is 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  but  it  also  pops  up  continuously  in 
eveiy  part  oi  the  book,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  was  reached  long 
before  the  book  was  begun.  At  the  end  of  the  second  part,  on  what  the 
Bible  claims  for  itself,  Mr.  Crooker  discusses  Christ's  use  of  the  Bible, 
his  attributing,  erroneously,  as  he  thinks,  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  many 
of  the  Psalms  to  David,  and  his  mistaken,  according  to  Mr.  Crooker,  use  of 
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texts,  and  from  them  he  argues  that  Christ  had  human  limitations  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  these  were  not  signs  of  humiliation  from  Deity,  but  rather 
"  the  inevitable  limitations  of  a  great  historic  character — the  imperfections 
of  a  real  man  ascending  heavenward  rather  than  the  ignorance  of  a  God 
becoming  human."  In  short,  Mr.  Crooker  supports  the  ordinary  Unitarian 
doctrine  of  the  Personality  of  Christ. 

And  the  other  conclusion  is  that,  reason  being  superior  to  the  Bible,  the 
use  of  the  Bible  as  an  authority  should  cease,  and  that  it  should  be  used  as 
**  a  religious  classic,  a  religious  literature  for  instruction  and  inspiration  in 
righteousness."    One  is  inclined  to  ask  if  Mr.  Crooker  can  tell  of  a  time 
when  it  has  not  been  so  used.    As  it  is  so  used,  not  as  "a  storehouse  of 
texts,"  but  "  for  religious  nurture/*  "  the  impression  is  deepened  that  religion 
is  not  belief  in  theological  opinions,  but  growth  of  inner  life,  outflowing  in 
beneficent  action."    Sectarianism  will  cease,  because  the  Bible  is  not  used 
for  creed-making."    **  That  will  be  a  great  day  for  human  progress,  for  then 
our  churches,  instead  of  being  dogmatic  fortresses,  will  be  temples  of 
the  spirit,  open  to  every  seeker  for  truth  and  laborer  for  humanity,  our  fel- 
lowship will  be  as  wide  as  human  needs,  and  the  religious  waste  from  secta- 
rianism will  cease,  while  the  religious  destitution  of  towns  and  villages  will 
come  to  an  end,  because  there  will  arise  an  administration  of  religion  so 
rational  and  so  humane  that  all  good  men  will  gather  round  these  new  altars 
consecrated  to  a  universal  and  ethical  piety."    Lastly,  "  When  the  bondage 
to  a  literal,  a  textual  and  a  dogmatic  use  of   Scripture  ceases,  then  we 
shall  rejoice  in  the  use  of  the  Bible  that  allows  reason  and  sentiment  full 
scope.    .    .    .  The  work  of  the  pulpit  will  be  richer  and  more  attractive, 
when  the  minister  shall  come  to  use  the  Bible  for  increase  of  life  rather 
than  for  proof  of  theological  opinions  ;  when,  feeling  free  to  range  through 
universal  history,  he  shall  go  to  other  scriptures  for  lessons  of  hope  and 
heroism."    Again  we  ask,  when  has  not  the  Bible  been  used  for  "  increase 
of  life  ?"    And  has  more  "  increase  of  life  "  been  caused  by  the  scholars  of 
the  higher  criticism  than  by  the  old-fashioned  preachers?    Mr.  Crooker's 
dream  of  the  changes  in  religion  resulting  from  the  new  uses  of  the  new 
Bible  is  indeed  a  beatific  vision,  to  him.    It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether   the  changes  will  not  destroy  religion,  whether  there  would  be 
anything  left  except  a  vague,  lifeless,  useless,  ethical  piety.    Broad  theoU 
ogy  is  very  good,  but  it  must  have  depth  as  well  as  breadth  to  make  it 

useful. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Crooker,  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  presented  his  views 
in  a  clear,  concise,  intelligible  way,  and  with  a  spirit,  if  not  of  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  certainly  of  genuine  piety,  and  desire  for  the  best  good  of 
man.  Whether  the  general  holding  of  his  views  would  be  for  that  best 
good  is  a  different  question. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Step  Ladder'^  is  the  absence  of  notes,  which  so 
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generally  embellish  the  pages  of  children's  readers.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth,  that  these  learned  and  dignified  explanations  of  every  third  line  often 
kill  whatever  interest  the  child  may  feel  in  what  he  is  reading.  Children 
easily  learn  to  love  good  poetry  and  good  prose,  if  they  are  but  allowed  to 
proceed  unmolested  and  digest  as  much  as  they  can  and  care  to.  But  aside 
from  notes  the  strongly  didactic  tone  of  much  of  this  sort  of  literature  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  young  reader.  The  Step  Ladder  has  neither  of  these  faults. 
It  aims  to  interest  the  child  in  what  is  good  by  the  eminently  proper  method 
of  letting  him  read  what  is  good  and  draw  his  own  conclusion.  It  aims  to 
tsach  him  good  articulation  and  emphasis  by  letting  him  read  aloud  some 
of  the  most  musical  words  that  have  been  written  by  English  authors.  The 
subjects  are  chosen  first  and  foremost  for  their  interest  to  the  child's  mind, 
and  are  neither  milk  and  mush  nor  dry  bones.  The  book  needs  no  defence 
for  it  will  speak  for  itself. 

Head-master  W.  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  whose  revision 
of  Eysenbach's  German  Grammar  met  with  such  a  favorable  reception,  has 
uken  another  step  to  the  front  and  put  forth  a  revision  of  his  own  work,* 
bj  Mrs.  C.  S.  Curtis.  It  will  doubtless  meet  with  objections  in  some  quar- 
ters, for  its  primary  distinction  from  the  earlier  editions  is  that  it  is  con- 
densed. No  more  has  been  included  than  was  thought  absolutely  necessary. 
What  has  more  often  been  expressed  in  set  rules  and  paradigms,  the  ana- 
thema of  the  average  not  too  willing  scholar,  or  the  one  who  has  but  a  short 
time  to  devote  to  the  subject,  is  in  this  edition  included  in  notes  and  sug- 
gestions here  and  there,  as  the  need  for  them  arises.  From  the  start,  the 
pupil  is  familiarized  with  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  the  noun  and 
verb  forms  are  not  learned  wholly  by  rote,  but  by  practical  experience.  As 
to  the  order  in  which  the  various  portions  of  the  work  is  arranged,  and  the 
methods  of  explanation,  however,  every  teacher  has  his  or  her  own  ideas, 
and  follows  them  independent  of  the  text  book.  The  chief  advantage  of 
such  a  book  as  this  seems  to  be  the  help  it  gives  the  student  in  such  work 
as  he  must  do  alone,  by  presenting  only  the  essential  principles  on  which 
as  a  frame  work  he  may  build  up  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the- 
language. 

Professor  Newcomer's  book  on  English  Composition]  is  based  on  a  rather 
minute  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  composition,  of  which  he  makes 
three  great  classes.  The  first  is  "  Composition  Based  on  Experience  and 
Observation,"  which  is  subdivided  into  first.  Narration,  of  incidents,  of 
biography,  of  history ;  second.  Description,  of  objects,  manufactured 
and  natural,  of  nature,  of  works  of  art,  of  persons ;  and  third.  Narration 
and  Description  combined,  including  travels,  scenes  from  life  and  from 
history.    The  second  class  is  "  Composition  based  on  Reading  and  Thought, 

*  A  Practical  German  Grammar,     By  William  Eysenbach,  revised  by  Wm. 
C.  Collar,  revised  by  Clara  S.  Curtis.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     1893. 

\A  Practical  Course  in  English  Composition.     By  Alphonso  G.  Newcomer. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
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which  is  divided  again  into  first.  Exposition,  including  essays,  scientific 
treatises  and  criticism ;  second.  Argument,  including  the  various  kinds  of 
reasoning,  evidence  and  debate,  and  third.  Persuasion,  which  includes  per- 
suasion by  appeal  to  various  motives,  and  different  kinds  of  oratory.  The 
third  class  is  Miscellaneous  Forms,  which  includes  news,  editorials,  book 
reviews,  letters,  diaries,  dialogues,  the  short  story,  and  rather  strangely 
humor,  which  all  will  not  concede  to  be  a  class  of  composition,  any  more  than 
pathos.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Professor  Newcomer  would  attempt 
to  find  a  place  for  any  specimen  of  literature  in  this  classification,  but 
such  a  detailed  and  mechanical  division  as  this  is,  particularly  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  will  probably  be  useful  to  younger  scholars,  for 
whom  this  part  is  chiefly  intended,  in  making  definite  their  ideas  on  the 
divisions  of  literature.  The  book  is  arranged  in  about  seventy  exercises, 
each  on  some  particular  class  of  this  classification.  The  exercise  consists 
of  a  description  of  the  kind  of  composition  in  hand,  advice  for  its  writing 
a  list  of  appropriate  subjects,  and  usually,  as  models,  an  extract  from  some 
writer  of  recognized  position,  and  further  references  to  such  writers.  There 
are  also  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  three  parts  some  general  directions 
for  the  class  of  composition  treated  of  in  that  part.  The  book  has  the 
promise  of  being  successful.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  classes  of 
composition  and  the  hints  for  writing  are  in  good  taste,  sensible,  clear,  and 
seem  easy  to  be  followed.  The  subjects  given  are  suitable,  and  the  models 
well  chosen,  with  some  exceptions,  such  as  a  selection  from  Dr.  TaU 
mage  as  a  specimen  of  pulpit  oratory.  The  first  part  seems  especially 
helpful,  and  in  particular  the  suggestive  introductory  chapter  on  "  How 
to  Find  Material,"  for  the  choosing  of  a  satisfactory  subject  is  usually  the 
hardest  part  of  the  beginner's  work  in  composition.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  minute  classification  of  composition  which  the  book  gives,  for 
example,  the  divisions  of  narration  into  narration  of  simple,  complex, 
colored,  embellished,  and  complex  incidents,  and  so  on,  may  cause  in 
the  scholar  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  all  composition  work  in  these 
classes,  then  a  following  of  the  rules  for  the  classes,  and  so  a  stilted,  stiff 
style  of  writing.  In  many  cases  it  doubtless  will  at  first,  but  the  study 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  book  will  cause  a  more  comprehensive  view. 
It  seems  as  if  a  thorough,  complete  and  intelligent  following  out  of  Pro- 
fessor Newcomer's  method,  with  the  large  amount  of  practice  he  advises, 
will  surely  give  the  scholar  an  ability  to  write  correctly  and  clearly,  and  in 
an  appropriate  style.    Doubtless  it  will  help  some  scholars  to  go  further. 

Baker's  Elements^  is  a  new  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  Solid  Geometry, 
including  a  short  chapter  on  Conic  Section.  The  propositions  are  brief  in 
their  statements,  and  so  clear  as  to  be  easily  mastered.  Much  is  gained  in 
brevity  by  the  grouping  together  of  many  propositions  which  follow  natu- 
rally as  the  corollaries  of  others,  and  the  treatment,  on  the  whole,  seems 
unusually  clear  and  comprehensive. 

*  The  ElenunU  of  SoHd  Geometry,   By  Arthur  Latham  Baker.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&Co. 
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The  Language  Lessons*  of  Mr.  Conklin,  ought,  in  spite  of  the  many  text 
books  that  have  been  published  in  this  department,  to  find  a  place  in  our 
Grammar  Schools.  Though  little  novelty  is  to  be  expected  in  the  treatment 
of  so  elementary  a  subject,  his  method,  in  paying  unusual  attention  to  com- 
position, is  one  that  thoroughly  commends  itself.  By  its  means,  through 
alteration  as  well  as  original  composition,  he  tries  to  develop  thought  and 
clearness  of  expression  by  encouraging  its  unfolding  from  within,  instead 
of  impressing  it  from  without.  The  lessons  are  intended  to  cover  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  are  graded  to  suit  the  capacity  of  pupils  as  they  advance. 

The  Harvard  Graduate  Club,  assisted  by  similar  clubs  at  Cornell,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Yale,  has  prepared  and  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Graduate 
Courses '*\'w\i\c\i  is  an  account  of  the  advanced  courses  announced  by  eleven 
of  the  leading  universities  of  the  United  States  for  1893-4.  The  institu- 
tions whose  work  is  presented  are  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  and 
Yale.  The  pamphlet  gives  a  very  short  description  of  each  university,  and 
then  sets  forth  in  detail  the  courses  of  graduate  work  now  offered  by  it 
with  the  names  and  positions  of  the  instructors.  The  courses  are  in  the 
book  divided  into  three  classes — Language  and  Literature ;  Philosophy, 
History  and  the  Fine  Arts;  Pure  Science.  These  are  subdivided  into 
many  smaller  departments,  with  a  sufficient  description  of  the  studies  in 
each ;  and  the  whole  presentation  thus  shows  how  far  specialization  may 
be  carried,  and  what  studies  are  generally  regarded  as  most  important.  The 
book  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work,  and 
are  uncertain  where  to  go,  and  it  is,  because  of  its  showing  what  promi- 
nence advanced  studies  are  beginning  to  have  in  America,  encouraging. 

This  book^  is  designed  to  be  a  perinanent  memorial  of  the  Fair.  It  is  filled 
with  artistic  illustrations  ;  the  press  work  is  excellent,  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  well  written  and  entertaining.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the 
many  books  to  which  the  Fair  has  given  rise. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  issued  in  the  English  Classics  for 
Schools  series  an  edition  of  Arnold's  **Sohrab  and Rustum**%  and  a  volume 
containing  Emerson's  essays  on  The  American  Scholar^  Self-Reliante^  Compen- 
5ation\    Sensible  introductions,  containing  short  biographies  of  the  authors' 

*  Practical  Lessons  in  Language,    By   Benjamin  Y.  Conklin.    New  York  : 
American  Book  Company. 

I 
\Graduate  Courses.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 

XTke  Book  of  the  Fair,    By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.     In  twenty- five  parts. 
Price  $1.00  per  part.    Chicago :  The  Bancroft  Co. 

^Sohrab  and  Rustum.    By  Matthew  Arnold.    New  York  :  American   Book 
Company.     Price  ao  cents. 

I  The  American    Scholar^   Self-Reliance,   Compensation,      By    Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.     New  York  :  American  Book  Company.    Price  ao  cents. 
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selections  from  standard  criticism  on  their  work,  in  the  case  of  **  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,"  historical  information  sufficient  for  the  understanding  of  the 
events  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  volume  of  Emerson  brief  summaries  of 
the  three  essays,  are  given.  The  books  with  their  substantial  binding,  good 
print  and  reasonable  price,  are  well  adapted  for  school  use. 


TO   BE   REVIEWED. 

The   Witfuss  to  Immortality,    By  George  A.  Gordon.    Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Princeton  Sketches,     By  George  R.Wallace.  New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

A   School  History  of  the  United  States.    By  William  Swinton.    New  York: 
American  Book  Company. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.    By  Harper  &  Castle.    New  York : 
American  Book  Company. 

Aeneid  and  Bucolics  of  Vir^L    By  Harper  &  Miller.    New  York  :  Ameri- 
can Book  Company. 

A  First  and  Second  Latin  Book  and  Grammar,     By  Thomas   K.   Arnold. 
New  York  :    American  Book  Company. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,     English  Classics  for  Schools  Series.    New  York  : 
American  Book  Company. 

Livy^  XXI,,  XXII.     Edited,  with   notes,   by  J.  B.  Grecnough  and  Tracy 

Peck.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Company. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

The  disappearance  of  old  landmarks  and  old  faces  is  one  of  the 
inevitables.  Everyone  knows  this  as  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  fact 
of  our  daily  lives.  Yet  any  number  of  lessons  fails  to  make  us  realize 
each  new  experience  of  loss.  For  our  poor  minds  are  not  so  constructed 
that  they  can  fully  grasp  the  possibility  of  that  which  is  ceasing  to  be. 

Still  always  must  the  old  and  the  endeared  through  association  yield 
to  the  young,  the  new,  and  the  vigorous.  Reform  and  improvement  are 
remorseless  iconoclasts.  Saint  Elihu  knows  well  that  the  wonderful  growth 
of  Yale  in  wealth  of  buildings  and  enrollment  of  students  should  warm 
every  Yale  heart  with  loyal  pride  and  satisfaction.  That  the  campus 
quadrangle  no  longer  has  a  gap  in  the  boundary  lines  of  halls  and  dormi- 
tories, and  that  a  new  quadrangle  is  a  certainty  of  the  near  future  testify  to 
the  way  our  fathers  planned  and  builded,  and  upon  how  worthy  shoulders 
the  mantle  of  succession  has  fallen. 

Of  course  the  old  buildings,  already  falling  down  of  themselves  must  be 
swept  away,  and  all  must  soon  share  the  melancholy  end  of  old  South. 
There  is  danger  that  with  the  obliteration  of  the  "Old  Brick  Row,"  another 
thing  will  be  missed,  for  the  loss  of  which  a  campus  filled  with  marble 
balls  could  never  compensate.  I  mean  the  old  spirit  of  democracy  and 
simple  manliness  which  has  made  Yale  the  glorious  word  that  it  is.  The 
^  Yale  spirit "  is  a  phrase  worn  commonplace  and  threadbare  you  say,  but  is 
not  Yale  tending  toward  the  making  of  this  splendid  old  watchword  a 
new  name?  The  Brick  Row  was  the  source  of  this  sentiment  which  has 
been  breathed  in  with  the  campus  air  for  two  centuries.  In  those  old 
living  places  there  were  no  social  distinctions.  There  could  be  none  when 
all  Yale  men  lived  out  their  college  lives  within  the  same  brick  walls,  the 
same  low-ceilinged  rooms,  and  multi-paiied  windows.  One  roof  covered 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
Seniors  sought  rooms  in  the  Brick  Row,  North  especially,  in  preference 
to  more  pretentious  halls,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  associations  and  the 
traditional  atmosphere  of  good  comradeship  about  the  old  piles  than  for 
anything  else.  ^ 

Vanderbilt,  Welch  and  White  Halls  will  furnish  far  more  luxurious 
accommodations  for  the  Yale  student  of  the  future,  than  are  at  present 
obtainable.  This  is,  of  course,  advantageous  for  the  student  and  the  insti- 
tution, yet  it  is  inevitable  that  with  the  present  policy  of  those  who  govern 
Yale  affairs,  each  year  will  see  a  lessening  of  the  old  fraternal  spirit  and 
more  and  more  class  distinctions  drawn,  on  the  most  pernicious  of  lines, 
financial.  In  each  new  dormitory  thrown  open  the  cost  of  rooms  is  made 
hi^et  ID  some  sort  of  an  ascending  scale  proportioned  to  the  cost  of  the 
building.  This  expense  is  borne  by  the  donor,  not  by  the  college,  and  it  is 
not  apparent  why  rooms  in  Welch  should  be  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as  in 
Durfee.  It  is  probable  that  the  rooms  in  Vanderbilt  Hall  will  be  as  high 
priced^  if  not  higher,  than  in  Welch.  Hence  most  men  of  moderate  incomes 
will  be  kept  out. 
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Over  across  the  campus  the  Corporation  is  erecting  an  annex  to  White 
Hall,  which  is  to  be  known  as  Berkeley  Hall,  and  as  a  dormitory  for 
needy  students.  This  has  been  officially  announced.  This  way  of  dis- 
pensing charity  is  most  unfortunate.  It  is  right  that  the  man  with  a 
large  allowance  should  have  a  better  room  if  he  wishes  it  than  the  man 
who  is  working  his  way  through  college.  But  it  is  not  good  for  Yale  to 
sanction  by  official  action  such  an  undemocratic  way  of  adjusting  things. 
On  one  side  of  the  campus  is  the  half  million  dollar  Vanderbilt  Hall,  which 
will  be  filled  by  men  with  generous  incomes  ;  on  the  other  side  is  Berkeley 
Hall,  a  dormitory  for  needy  students.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
think  over.  Just  at  this  time  when  the  destruction  of  the  old  Brick  Row 
seriously  threatens  the  social  conditions  at  Yale,  anything  would  be  wiser 
than  to  draw,  in  unmistakable  language,  a  line  of  separation  bet%veen  Yale 
students,  based  on  their  financial  condition. 

A  poor  man  who  resolves  to  fight  for  an  education  generally  has  more 
pride  and  independence  in  his  make  up  than  the  average.  He  shows  by 
coming  to  work  his  way  that  he  is  a  man,  and  a  lack  of  spirit  shows  a  lack 
of  true  manliness.  Every  man  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  just  as  good  as  every 
other  man  on  this  green  earth.  To  put  a  man,  at  Yale  above  all  places, 
into  a  dormitory  which  is  publicly  advertised  as  for  poverty  stricken  students 
is  to  gall  his  spirit  and  shame  himself  in  his  own  eyes  with  a  sense 'of 
inferiority.  Not  even  a  Corporation  decree  can  make  such  charity  very 
attractive. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  far  wiser  to  set  aside  a  certain  number  of 
rooms  in  all  of  the  dormitories  which  would  be  given  wholly  or  partly  rent 
free  to  deserving  men,  and  the  fund  used  for  building  Berkeley  Hall  could 
have  made  good  to  the  college  treasury  the  rent  of  these  rooms.  No  one 
excepting  the  student  and  the  Faculty  would  know  of  the  arrangement, 
and  the  man  would  not  feel  that  all  eyes  saw  his  dependency  on  Yale 
charity  for  the  roof  over  his  head.  He  would  have  the  chance  of  knowing 
his  classmates  regardless  of  their  wealth,  and  would  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  was  in  him  than  in  the  obscurity  of  a  poor  man's  hall. 
There  will  be  in  ihe  Yale  of  the  future,  we  trust,  dormitories  enough  for  all, 
not  on  any  graded  income  plan,  but  more  nearly  uniform  in  price  than  at 
present,  where  no  class  of  men  can  be  separated  from  another  lot  of  men 
on  the  ground  of  any  social  distinctions.  There  will  be  enough  of  that  in 
the  world  outside  the  campus. 
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A  PORTRAIT. 

A  slim,  young  girl,  in  lilac  quaintly  dressed  ; 
A  mammoth  bonnet,  lilac  like  the  gown, 
Hangs  from  her  arm  by  wide,  white  strings,  the  crown 

Wreathed  round  with  lilac  blooms,  and  on  her  breast 

A  cluster :  lips  still  smiling  at  some  jest 
Just  uttered,  while  the  gay,  gray  eyes  half  frown 
Upon  the  lips'  conceit ;  hair,  wind  blown,  brown 

Where  shadows  stray,  gold  where  the  sunbeams  rest 

Ah !  lilac  lady,  step  from  your  gold  frame, 
Between  that  starched  old  Bishop  and  the  dame 
In  awe-inspiring  ruff.    We'll  brave  their  ire 
And  trip  a  minuet.     You  will  not  ? — Fie  ! 
Those  mocking  lips  half  make  me  wish  that  I, 
Her  grandson,  might  have  been  my  own  grand-sire. 

^Trinity  Tablet, 


The  wind  is  sadly  sighing  round  us  now, 
It  seems  to  say,  **  O  leaves,  prepare  ye  all 
To  change  your  brightness  for  a  funeral  pall  ;" 

Before  the  cold  wind's  breath  our  forms  we  bow. 


E  liave  everything  to  furnish  your  room  comfort- 
ably.   Our  Prices  are  low. 


CO-OP.    DISCOUNT. 


i>eo:k:   <Sc  ^a^'vekill^, 


^  Hmne    Outfitters  im- 


765  to  763  Chapel  St.,      -      New  Haven,  Conn. 
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When  lovely  Spring  our  color  did  endow, 

We  did  not  think,  responsive  to  his  call, 

That  we  should  gladly  welcome  this  our  fall. 
And  make  a  faded  wreath  for  Earth's  cold  brow. 
Thus  in  a  measure  pay  the  debt  we  owe« 

And  so  we  flutter  faintly  to  the  wind, 

And  beg  of  him  he  will  not  pass  us  by. 
But  waft  us  downward  to  the  earth  below, 

Nor  leave  us  here  on  cheerless  boughs  behind 

Our  kin,  whose  forms  in  winter  quiet  lie. 

— Cornell  Magazine. 


WM.     FRANKLIN    &    CO., 

IMPORTING     TAILORS, 

Clotks  for  the  ooming  season  now  ready. 
40   Center  Street^  New  Haven,   Conn. 

The  M*  Steinert  and  Sonjs  Co. 

777    CHAPEL    ST.,    NEW    HAVEN. 

Stein  way   and    Sons, 
Ernest   Gabler   and    Bro., 
Hardman, 

AND    OTHER    FIRST-CLASS    PIANOS. 

AU  these  make  pianos  to  rent  for  scholastic  year, 
SHEET    IMXJSIC. 
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THE  YALE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE.-Conducted  by  the  Studcnis  ol 
Yale  University.  This  Magazine  established  February,  1836,  is  the  oldest  col- 
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THE  PANTHER  OF    PINE   KNOB. 

PINE  Meadow  had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  for 
six  months.  Just  that  length  of  time  before  the 
events  I  am  about  to  chronicle,  Tom  Witherbee  had  as- 
serted after  church  one  Sunday,  that  there  was  a  panther 
in  the  woods  on  Pine  Knob.  He  was  positive  of  it,  for  he 
had  seen  the  beast  the  evening  before  on  the  Old  North 
Road.  You  can  imagine  the  commotion  that  followed, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  Old  North  Road  was  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  Pine  Meadow  and  the 
outside  world,  leading  as  it  did  over  Pine  Knob  to  the 
Pompton  Turnpike  and  so  on  to  Hartford.  Thus  it  was  a 
road  much  frequented  by  the  villagers,  but  for  the  next 
three  weeks,  the  grass  had  no  little  encouragement  to 
grow  in  the  very  middle  of  it. 

After  church  that  day  Josiah  Whitmore  of  Old  Mill 
Farm,  and  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Whitmore  Cotton 
Mills,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  church  with  his  little 
granddaughter  Blossom,  talking  to  Deacon  Wallbridge 
about  the  news.  "  Deakin,"  said  Josiah,  "  Be  ye  going  to 
Hartford  to-morrow,  *s  usual  ?"    "  Wall,"  said  the  deacon, 
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hesitating,  "  I  don't  hardly  believe  I  will.  Mandy  ain't 
feelin*  over  well  this  week  *n  I  hate  to  leave  her." 

It  was  much  the  same  way  with  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. Nearly  every  one  found  that  harvesting,  or 
*'  fencin*  the  new  paster  lot,"  or  something  else,  would  keep 
hira  at  home  that  week.  But  in  a  month  or  so  people 
began  to  resume  their  wonted  confidence  and  some  were 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  whole  tale  was  a  myth.  It 
was  whispered  too  that  Tom  Witherbee  had  been  seen 
leaving  Hartford  that  Saturday  with  a  large  and  sus- 
picious looking  bottle  stowed  away  under  the  seat  of  his 
buggy.  Still  even  the  bravest  carried  a  gun  when  they 
had  occasion  to  go  by  the  North  Road,  and  generally  man- 
aged to  start  early  enough,  on  their  trips  to  Hartford,  to 
get  back  before  sun  down.  Time  passed  on  and  there 
was  no  new  sensation  till  July,  when  farmer  Saunders  lost 
two  of  his  best  sheep.  One  was  found  at  the  foot  of  Pine 
Knob  with  ugly  marks  on  its  throat  and  the  other  was 
never  recovered.  "  More  of  th'  varmint's  work,"  was  the 
universal  comment.  Josiah  Whitmore  alone  was  incredu- 
lous. "  Them  marks,"  said  he  to  his  daughter,  "  wan't  made 
by  no  panther.  'Twas  jist  a  plain  ornary  yaller  dog.  But 
I  see  'twan't  no  use  arguin'  with  *em,  and  I  come  along 
home." 

But  Josiah  Whitmore  and  Old  Mill  Farm  soon  ceased 
to  discuss  the  panther.  Other  and  more  important  affairs 
engaged  their  attention.  Josiah  Whitmore  2nd  was  com. 
ing  home  from  college  to  ornament  the  old  homestead 
with  his  erudition  and  that  of  his  friend  Sam  Pollard. 
The  day  of  his  arrival  was  one  of  great  preparation  and  all 
was  spick  and  span  from  dairy  to  dining  room.  "  Chores  " 
were  done  early  and  men  and  maids  were  arrayed  in  best 
attire.  All  wore  a  lookof  smiling  expectation,  except  the 
hired  man,  who  was  possessed  with  fear  lest  his  best  coat 
split  up  the  back,  and  was  suffering  agony  in  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

Josiah  Whitmore,  Sr.,  sat  outside  the  front  door  with 
Blossom  on  his  knee  and  on  his  head  the  white  beaver  hat 
which  he  had  worn  to  church  and  on  his  weekly  trips  to 
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Hartford,  for  fifteen  years.  Blossom  was  snuggled  com- 
fortably up  against  the  old  man's  breast,  thinking  how  glad 
she  would  be  to  see  brother  Josh  again,  and  how  nice  it 
was  to  be  six  whole  years  old.  Gran'ther  was  thinking 
too,  in  rather  a  sentimental  strain.  He  had  lost  his  wife 
and  only  son  some  years  before  and  his  affections  were 
centered  in  Blossom,  the  darling  of  his  old  age,  and  in  this 
grandson  who  was  soon  to  arrive.  It  would  have  dis- 
turbed his  musings  not  a  little,  could  he  have  known 
what  was  passing  in  that  young  gentleman's  mind  at  the 
moment.  Josh  was  sitting  in  the  stage,  en  route  to  Hart- 
ford, rather  uncomfortable  in  body,  after  a  long  ride  over 
stony  roads  and  possessed  with  distressing  misgiving  as  to 
what  Sam  would  think  of  his  grandfather's  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

"  I  wish  grandfather  were  more  of  a  gentleman,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "He  might  at  least  give  up  that  beastly  old 
hat  Of  course  I  know  he's  a  fine  old  man  and  I  love  him 
and  all  that,  but  I  think  he  might  have  some  regard  for 
my  feelings."  Don't  think  from  this  that  Josh  was  not  a 
true  hearted  fellow  at  bottom,  for  he  was,  but  he  suffered 
from  prejudices  which  are  too  easily  acquired  when  the 
overalls  and  plow  are  left  for  the  pursuit  of  what  is  called 
culture.  But  as  he  neared  the  end  of  his  journey  he  for- 
got, for  the  time,  his  anxieties  and  pictured  to  himself  only 
pleasure  in  seeing  again  his  home  and  friends. 

After  the  greetings  and  handshakings  incident  upon 
arrival  came  the  dinner  hour,  and  some  time  after,  when 
all  save  Blossom  were  still  seated  about  the  table,  the 
ever  interesting  topic  of  the  panther  was  introduced.  As 
we  have  heard  all  about  that  terrible  animal,  we  will  not 
stay  to  listen,  but  go  out  of  the  open  door  and  down  the 
lilac-bordered  path  in  search  of  Blossom.  She  has  cap- 
tured her  pet  kitten,  George  Washington,  and,  seated  on 
the  grass  near  the  dining  room  window,  is  fondly  rubbing 
his  little  black  nose  against  her  soft  cheek,  and  holding  a 
serious  conversation  with  him.  "  George,  dear,"  she  says 
sorrowfully,  "do  you  know  I  fink  Josh,  is  a  bad  boy? 
Fat  does  you  'spose  I  saw  him  doin'  before  dinner  ?     He 
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burned  up  grandpa's  hat  in  ve  stove.  He  poked  it  in  wif 
a  stick  an'  it  all  curled  up.  George!  are  you  lisenin*? 
You  mus*  pay  better  'tention.  Good  kittens  don't  scratch 
vere  mamas.  But  I'm  in  really  truly  earnest,  Kitty. 
When  I  told  Josh,  grandpa  wouldn't  like  it  he  told  me  to 
shut  up  and  get  out,  and  I  don't — fink — he  loves  me  very 
much."  Her  voice  was  broken  by  a  sob,  and  a  great  tear 
rolled  slowly  down  her  little  cheek.  Just  then  she  heard 
her  grandfather's  voice.  **  I  don't  believe  there's  any  sich 
thing  's  a  panther  on  Pine  Knob!"  he  was  saying. 
"George,"  said  Blossom,  suddenly,  **  let's  run  away  and 
get  lost,  and  if  ve  gets  ate  up  by  ve  panser,  maybe  Josh. 
'11  be  sorry." 

Soon  after  a  little  figure  might  have  been  seen  trudging 
along  the  North  Road  toward  the  woods  on  Pine  Knob, 
squeezing  under  her  arm  a  wretched  kitten,  whose  tail 
waved  feebly  in  unavailing  resistance.  She  only  hugged 
him  tighter,  and  talked  very  rapidly  to  him  to  soothe  his 
objections  and  bring  him  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  Soon 
she  left  the  road  and  turned  into  the  woods,  where  all 
thought  of  Josh,  and  his  unkindness  were  forgotten  in  her 
delight  at  the  ferns  and  moss,  and  wonderful  creeping  and 
flying  and  buzzing  things  on  every  side.  Meanwhile  din- 
ner was  ended  at  Old  Mill  Farm,  and  soon  the  question 
was  asked,  "  Where's^  Blossom  ?"  But  Blossom  was  not 
to  be  found.  Although  they  searched  and  called,  there 
was  no  answer.  At  first  there  was  little  alarm,  but  when 
the  prints  of  her  small  feet  were  found  in  the  dusty  Old 
North  Road,  the  same  terrible  thought  flashed  on  each. 
Soon  the  whole  village  knew  that  Blossom  Whitmore  was 
wandering  in  the  woods  on  Pine  Knob,  and  a  search  party 
was  on  its  way  to  find  her,  old  Josiah  at  its  head.  All  the 
afternoon  the  woods  were  scoured,  but  not  a  trace  could 
they  find  of  Blossom.  At  last  they  drew  near  to  a  little 
clearing  where  had  once  stood  a  settler's  cabin.  Now  there 
was  nothing  but  a  grassy  field  surrounded  by  a  thick  growth 
of  underbrush.  In  these  bushes  some  one  fancied  he 
saw  something  white  move.  Old  Josiah  and  Josh,  started 
forward,  but  other  hands  held  them  back,  for  it  was  as 
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likely  to  be  the  panther  as  Blossom.  "  Let  me  go,"  roared 
the  old  man,  "dye  think  Tm  afeard  of  a  snivellin'  wood- 
cat  ?"  "  No-o,"  said  Deacon  Wallbridge,  "  but  we  aint  goin* 
to  let  you  run  no  resk,  Josiah.  Let  Josh,  creep  raound  to 
th*  tother  side  *n  see."  So  Josh,  went ;  his  heart  in  his 
throat  at  the  thought  of  what  he  might  find.  Slowly  he 
crept  through  the  bushes  dragging  his  gun  after  him.  Sud- 
denly he  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  shout,  and  the  others  hear- 
ing broke  through  the  bramble  and  joined  him.  There  they 
saw — a  little  girl,  sitting  in  the  long  grass  with  her  lap 
full  of  the  flowers  of  the  woods,  and  the  afternoon  sun 
framing-  her  hair  with  gold.  By  her  side  crawled  a  small 
white  kitten  with  black  nose,  and  before  her,  with  a  daisy 
chain  about  its  neck,  stood  a  lean,  shaggy,  and  altogether 

wretched  looking nanny  goat. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  broken  by  a  plaintive 
meh-eh-eh-eh !  Blossom  had  found  the  panther  of  Pine 
Knob! 

Arthur  Judson, 


INTERPRETATION. 

Sweet  mysteries  are  written  in  her  face, 

My  lady's  in  tlie  portrait,  still  and  white, 

In  part  revealed,  part  mufBed  from  my  sight 
By  a  fair  cloud  of  softly  shrouding  lace. 
Is  it  a  smile  that  just  begins  to  grace 

The  lips  soft  curve,  where  shadows  bar  the  light  ? 

Or  is  it  that  a  frown  were  nearer  right, 
Or  calm  disdain  and  pride  of  noble  race  ? 

Perchance  they  all  are  softly  hidden  there, 

The  frown  for  him  ihat  whispereth  of  sin, 

Disdain  for  fairness  that  is  false  within, 
A  smile  that  hallows  like  some  sweet  Saint's  prayer  : 

While  kindly  fellowship  with  all  the  earth 

In  Fatherhood  of  God  gives  pride  of  birth. 

Thomas  Frederick  Davits,  Jr. 
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A  GLANCE  AT   TWO  IMAGINATIVE  WRITERS. 

T  DO  not  read  the  sad  in  literature,"  said  Emerson. 
A  *'  Hawthorne's  writings  are  of  the  terrible,  the 
grotesque  and  somber.     No  man  ought  to  write  so." 

Mr.  Emerson  had  a  wholesome  nature.  This  made  him 
equally  disgusted  with  slavish  discipleship.  He  gave  no 
encouragement  to  an  imitator  and  censured  no  one  for 
finding  pleasure  in  the  grotesque  and  leaden  colorings 
that  he  disliked.  He  had  his  preferences ;  others  might 
have  theirs.     It  was  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Had  he  chosen,  he  might  have  linked  another  name  to 
that  of  Hawthorne;  for,  in  the  aristocracy  of  American 
men  of  letters,  there  are  two  that  stand  related  in  this 
ashen  hue  of  their  productions — the  only  two,  it  has  been 
said,  who  have  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  artist's  con- 
science in  supreme  degree.  Both  are  exceptions  in  our 
literature ;  but,  while  there  is  a  thread-like  bond  between 
them,  Ihey  are  as  far  as  the  poles  apart.  Hawthorne  and 
Poe !  One  patient,  sympathetic  and  sweet  tempered. 
The  other  irritable,  unfeeling  and  intense.  One's  melan- 
choly weighty  and  depressing.  The  other's  ominous  and 
wild.  One  with  imagination  hardly  second  to  Shakes- 
peare's, seeming  vague  and  shadowy  but  swayed  by  a 
purpose  to  unravel  the  snarl  of  human  motives.  The 
other,  almost  Byronic  in  temper,  strangely  but  gracefully 
romantic, — his  imagination  at  work  amongst  the  unreal 
and  intangible,  clothing  everything  in  a  mournful  beauty. 

The  question  might  be  asked  why,  if  Poe  possessed  the 
greater  intellect,  was  he  not  the  greater  genius.  The 
answer  is,  I  think,  because  Hawthorne  had  a  greater  spe- 
cific gravity.  **  To  genius  the  first  requisite  is  heart." 
There  was  no  love  in  Poe's  nature.  He  rose  above  the 
world  in  his  visions  of  supernatural  beauty,  but  was 
always  of  the  earth,  earthy.  While  his  imagination  was 
roaming  among  the  clouds  his  feet  were  stuck  in  the  mire 
of  his  own  personality.  We  can  neither  love  nor  hate  his 
characters  strongly.    Vague  and  far  away  in  a  medium  of 
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unsubstantiality,  they  are  beautiful, — as  a  polished  mar- 
ble statue  is  beautiful.  It  is  graceful  and  artistic,  but, 
after  all,  cold  unyielding  stone.  It  is  true,  the  sense  of 
pity  that  he  awakens,  by  associating  death  with  his  crea- 
tions, does  not  soon  wear  away.  A  long  time  we  ponder 
over  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 

"  In  her  sepulcher  there  by  the  sea. 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea." 

But  had  she  lived  we  could  not  love  her — not  as  we  love 
Zenobia  and  Hester  Prynne.  There  would  be  no  warmth, 
no  vitality  in  her  nature.  **  To  Poe,"  said  Baudelaire, 
"the  divine  passion  of  love  appeared  magnificent,  star- 
like, and  always  veiled  with  melancholy.  .  .  .  His  women, 
luminous  and  sick,  dying  of  strange  ailments  and  speaking 
with  a  voice  that  resembles  music,  correspond  with  the 
nature  of  their  creator — by  their  strange  aspirations,  by 
their  knowledge,  by  their  incurable  melancholy,  they  par- 
ticipate in  his  being  and  resemble  him." 

But  with  Hawthorne  it  was  all  different.  Withdrawn 
from  men,  observing,  imagining  in  loneliness,  he  built 
romances  out  of  the  very  substance  of  his  life.  He  had 
the  patience  that  belongs  to  the  greatest  genius.  "  1  sat 
down  by  the  wayside  of  life,'*  he  wrote,  "  like  a  man  under 
enchantment.  There  is  no  fate  in  the  world  so  horrible 
as  to  have  no  share  in  either  its  joys  or  sorrows.  I  have 
not  lived  :  I  have  only  dreamed  of  living."  But  the  light 
was  coming.  During  all  those  solitary  musings,  specula- 
ting on  the  consequences  of  sin,  he  was  hopeful  that,  some- 
how, humanity  would  triumph  in  a  final  victory  of  good. 
How  he  showed  his  great  heart  in  his  treatment  of  Hester 
Prynne !  They  were  stern  men — those  old  Puritans, 
standing  together  before  the  scaffold,  witnessing,  without 
one  atom  of  human  pity,  the  shame  of  a  defenseless  woman. 
What  would  she  have  given  for  a  laugh,  a  jeer  from  the 
ruthless  company  !  Anything  was  better  than  those  cold 
relentless  faces,  on  which  appeared  no  single  sign  of  love. 
How  could  those  unimpassioned  men  have  understood 
the  misdirected  woman ! 
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But  Hawthorne  understood  her.  Though  a  Puritan  of 
the  Puritans  by  birthright,  he  saw  the  injustice  of  it  all. 
Without  excusing  Hester's  sin,  he  undertook,  with  pity- 
ing indulgence,  to  analyze  her  woman's  heart.  The 
"  Scarlet  Letter  "  contains  the  whole  essence  of  his  faith. 
He  shows  Puritanism  as  a  social  fact,  with  all  its  bungling 
pretentions  to  a  legal  spirit  that  permitted  it  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  a  wounded  soul.  With  never  a  coarse  fling  at 
the  system  he  is  silently  mocking  he  brands  it  with  a  mark 
as  terrible  as  the  scarlet  letter  that  burned  on  Hester's 
bosom.  How  artfully  it  is  done  !  With  what  sympathy 
he  leads  her  through  the  dreary  years,  to  work  out  her 
own  punishment  in  the  place  where  had  been  her  sin  and 
where  must  be  her  penitence.  Poor  Hester  Prynne! 
Can  we  imagine  Poe  occupied  with  such  a  theme  of  guilt 
— trying  to  right  the  wrong  of  one  a  victim  to  a  harsh, 
unyielding,  social  faith?  His  intellect  belonged  with  a 
loftier  spirit.  He  may  have  had  a  greater  sense  of  beauty. 
But  Hawthorne's  genius  was  supreme,  because  of  head 
and  heart  alike. 

Ralph  Reed  Lounsbury, 


FALL. 

The  sky  is  full  of  gray  and  skurrying  clouds, 
The  dry  and  rustling  leaves  fast  swirl  along, 
Already  Summer's  dreamy  sunlit  days 
Of  insects'  drowsy  hum  and  thrushes'  song 
Have  fled  ;  as  long  since  fled  the  swallow's  throng 
Before*  grim  Winter's  scout,  the  Northwest  Wind, 
The  rough  Frost-sower,  scatt'ring  far  and  wide 
His  icy  seed,  that,  sprouting  with  the  dawn, 
With  flower  crystals  spreads  the  brown  hill  side, 
And  soon  will  bring  a  bitter  harvest  tide. 

Henry  Lane  £no. 
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THE   END   OF   THE   WAR. 

CONTRARY  to  his  usual  custom  Judge  Burrell  sat 
that  evening  in  his  office  long  after  the  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  Otis  Ellis*  roof.  That  office  was  not 
a  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  summer  evening  in  either  ;  it 
was  undeniably  damp,  and  the  ravages  of  numerous  gene- 
rations of  mice  were  every  where  apparent.  Even  the 
chair  in  which  the  Judge  reclined  had  not  escaped  the 
general  desolation,  having  unfortunately  lost  a  leg,  for 
which  the  owner  had  substituted  an  Unabridged  Wor- 
cester and  a  History  of  Barnstable  County,  an  excellent 
contrivance  and  one  which  afforded  the  Judge  infinite 
satisfaction.  The  whole  place  had  an  air  of  griping  pen- 
ury, of  cold  calculation  which  chilled  the  visitor,  he 
hardly  knew  why.  It  showed  in  the  frowning  rows  of 
dusty  law  books  with  the  bust  of  some  iron  Roman  over 
them ;  the  lank,  faded  window  curtains  rustled  dismally 
when  the  wind  came  in,  like  aged  ghosts.  But  in  spite  of 
his  discomforts,  the  Judge  lingered  about,  gazing  out  aim- 
lessly through  the  low  window,  at  Mrs.  Ellis*  polished 
dish  pans  which  were  displayed  in  cheerful  brillancy 
along  the  picket  fence.  The  good  woman  came  to  the 
door, — ^alight,  bent  figure,  clad  in  faded  brown — and  looked 
furtively  over  the  way  at  the  little  office  with  Judge  Burrell 
sitting  in  the  window. 

"  What  kin  he  be  doin*  of/'  she  murmured,  pulling  idly 
at  the  lilac  leaves  ;  "  aft'  sundown,  n'  him  still  sittin*  than 
Thinkin'  prob'ly  how  great'  n*  mighty  he  is  here  in 
Eastb'ry.  How  I  do  hate  all  them  Burrells!**  The  good 
lady's  acrimony  was  quite  wasted,  however,  for  the  Judge 
neither  heard  nor  saw  her.  His  mind  was  running  far 
back  over  an  eventful  life,  in  which  the  shadows  predomi- 
nated. He  had  never  been  a  popular  man,  he  always  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  quarrel,  or  was  placed  in  positions 
where  his  ideas  would  clash  with  those  of  all  his  associates. 
But  he  seemed  to  glory  in  his  position  in  the  community 
and   Eastbury  promptly  hated   him  the  more  for  it.     To 
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the  world  Judge  Burrell  had  always  been  the  type  of  a 
grim,  relentless  tyrant,  with  no  softness  in  his  heart,  noth- 
ing but  pride  and  a  cruel  malevolence  toward  anyone  who 
dared  cross  his  path.  His  actions  in  the  feud  which  for 
years  had  existed  between  his  family  and  the  Langs  of 
Eastbury  Port,  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  blame  and 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople.  Just  how  or  when 
this  started  no  one  in  the  town  can  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  for  twenty  years  the  two  families  had  been  at  swords 
points  ;  and  many  and  bitter  were  the  encounters  between 
them.  Eastbury  gossip  teems  with  versions  of  them,  and 
the  good  folk  up  at  Witherbee's  are  always  eager  for  some 
new  developments  in  the  contest,  for  they  make  spicy 
talk  for  weeks.  Ever  since  Zenas  Lang  was  turned  out 
of  the  church,  the  cause  of  his  clan  had  been  at  a  low  ebb. 
Judge  Burrell  stood  high,  and  as  the  Langs  had  unfortu- 
nately developed  into  a  particularly  daring  and  unscru- 
pulous race  of  poachers  he  found  it  easy  to  deal  crushing 
blows  to  their  poor  fortunes.  A  generous  man  would 
perhaps  have  scorned  to  take  such  an  advantage,  but 
Judge  Burrell  besides  his  natural  traits,  was  Eastbury 
born,  where  such  a  thing  as  generosity  would  be  con- 
sidered  a  weakness  in  any  man.  So,  like  a  cruel  spider, 
he  sat  in  his  office  weaving  a  web  of  evidence  about 
some  luckless  Lang,  and  when  all  was  ready,  he  would 
pounce  on  him  and  smile  grimly  as  he  turned  him  over  to 
the  SherifiF*s  tender  care. 

The  Judge  was  reviewing  his  life  as  he  sat  in  the  dusty 
office  window ;  people  passed  by  and  glanced  furtively  in 
at  the  spare  figure,  but  he  heeded  them  not ;  they  seemed 
like  shadows,  the  only  realities  in  his  mind  then,  were  the 
recollections  of  twenty,  thirty  years  ago,  which  crowded 
past  his  vision  in  a  long  procession  clad  in  somber  garb. 
He  smiled  over  some,  but  there  was  one  phantom  which 
recurred  oftenest,  which  made  his  brows  to  assume  their 
blackest  curve.  It  bore  a  woman's  face,  with  eyes  that 
laughed  at  him,  and  whose  voice  was  a  mocking  echo  which 
he  still  seemed  to  hear,  laughing  at  his  passionate  appeal. 
He  tried  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  shifting 
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restlessly  in  his  crazy  chair.  The  dull  hum  of  insects 
hanging  on  the  air  in  a  monotonous  drone  exerted  a  weird 
spell  over  his  senses  recalling  his  thoughts  when  he  tried 
to  drive  them  from  that  face  of  old  times. 

"  Strange,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  her  image  should  come 
to  torment  me.  It  must  have  been  thirty  years  ago  now, 
too."  The  light  was  all  gone  now,  save  a  dull  orange 
glow  which  still  lingered  on  the  edge  of  the  dunes.  Judge 
Burrell  rose  and  paced  the  room,  then  turned  and  looked 
out  over  the  dusty  curtains.  The  vision  had  faded  away 
and  his  active  mind  was  busy  on  the  subject  of  the  Langs. 
"If  this  last  stroke  doesn't  crush  their  side  of  the  feud," 
said  he,  "  I  will  give  it  up.  That  Joe  Lang  will  be  arrested 
to-morrow  all  right,  and  I  think  I  can  silence  him  most 
effectively."  He  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  word,  letting  it 
out  by  little  jerks,  as  if  loath  to  lose  it  entirely. 

An  hour  or  so  passed  and  the  Judge  was  aroused  by 
voices  under  the  window.  Hardly  knowing  why  he  did 
so,  he  peeped  over  the  curtain  and  perceived  Joe  Lang. 
The  man's  body  was  hidden,  but  a  beam  from  a  light  in 
Ellis'  house  threw  his  head  and  shoulders  into  bright 
relief.  His  face  looked  white  and  drawn.  There  was  a 
dark  shape  beyond  him  too,  a  mere  blur  on  the  blackness. 
"  D  ye  really  mean  it,  Katie  ? "  the  Judge  heard  him  say, 
"  I'd  'a  '  thought  different  of  ye,  honest,"  the  girl  laughed, 
"  why,  Joe,  you'd  oughter  knowed  I  was  only  foolin',  ain't 
you  the  queer  one  to  take  on  so  about  nothin !"  Lang  had 
risen,  so  that  the  Judge  could  not  see  his  face  any  more. 

"  There  ain't  nothin'  more  I  kin  say  then.  I  s'pose  I 
was  foolish  to  think  much  on't."  He  tried  to  speak  firmly, 
but  his  voice  broke  despite  his  efforts.  The  girl  took  no 
heed  however. 

"  Good  night  t'  ye,  Joe  Lang,"  she  said.  *'  Good  night, 
Katie." 

She  was  gone  and  the  Judge  left  the  window  bewildered 
by  the  thronging  crowd  of  varied  feelings  which  swept 
over  his  mind.  Of  course  Lang  was  a  rascal  and  didn't 
deserve  the  girl,  but  then,  the  whole  affair  was  so  like 
something  which  had  happened  to  Judge  Burrell  twenty 
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years  before.  "  God  help  the  man,"  cried  the  Judge,  "  if 
his  life  hereafter  is  to  be  what  mine  has  been  since  that 
day  !"  He  started  up  and  looked  out  the  door.  There 
was  a  huddled  heap  at  the  end  of  the  tiny  porch.  The 
man  sprang  to  his  fee^  on  hearing  the  door  creak,  and 
started  to  escape  when  he  saw  the  Judge.  But  the  old 
man  stopped  him.  "  Come  here,  Lang,  you  poor  scoun- 
drel," he  roared,  while  Joe  wondered  why  the  tears  stood 
in  the  Judge's  eyes. 

Once  inside,  the  old  man  stretched  out  his  hands,  and 
while  sobs  shook  his  voice,  "  I  heard  it  all,  Lang,"  he 
said,  **  can  you  forgive  me  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?     I 

had  a  Katie  once  too." 

Emerson  G.  Taylor, 


A   LOVE    KNOT. 

A  lacing  of  a  ladye's  shoe 

Once  loosed  itself  as  lacings  doe, 

And  tyeing  it,  in  galaotrie 

A  youthful  lover  bent  his  knee. 

But  soon  once  more  it  come  untyed, 
And  then  the  ladye  showed  with  pryde 
How  she  herself  a  knot  could  tye 
Which  would  both  tyme  and  chance  defye. 

Long  years  since  then  have  passed  away  ; 
The  hair  of  both  has  turned  to  gray — 
A  ladye's  shoe  is  loose  again, 
A  man,  now  old,  stoops  down  as  then. 

He  tyes  it  as  in  days  of  yore 

A  ladye  taught  him,  years  before. 

And  looking  in  her  eyes  he  sees 

Sad  tears  for  ancient  memories.  Roger  S,  Baldwin, 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  ITALIAN   BEGGAR. 

A  GROUP  of  newsboys  lie  stretched  along  the  stone 
steps  of  a  half  finished  house.  .  With  their  papers 
held  tightly  under  one  arm  and  the  other  coiled  around 
to  make  a  headrest,  they  are  vainly  endeavoring  to  keep 
warm  in  spite  of  the  sharp  midnight  air.  Their  stock  of 
dailies  remaining  unsold  they  are  afraid  to  return  to  their 
unwelcome  garret,  and  are  waiting  for  the  night  to  pass 
that  they  may  repair  their  fortunes  on  the  morrow.  The 
night  wanderer  passes  by,  and  seeing  these  mites  of 
humanity,  fastens  the  top  button  of  his  overcoat,  reflecting 
how  warm  he  will  find  his  room  and  how  glad  he  is  that 
he  has  not  far  to  go.  That  is  all.  No  thought  strikes 
him  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  the  situation  and  by 
the  time  he  reaches  home  it  is  forgotten.  But  take  the 
same  man  a  traveller  in  Italy  ;  what  a  change  !  There  is 
poetry  in  the  very  air,  while  he  regards  as  picturesque 
the  dirty  little  street  urchins  playing  in  an  Italian  gutter. 
A  small  army  of  men,  women  and  children,  holding  up  to 
view  for  his  benefit  whatever  maimed  members  Provi- 
dence has  kindly  bestowed,  immediately  becomes  interest- 
ing to  him,  and  he  reflects  what  a  strange  sight  it  is.  He 
does  not  stop  to  think  that  he  might  have  seen  this  with- 
out crossing  the  ocean. 

That  the  beggar  of  this  country  does  not  appear  to  us 
in  the  same  light  as  his  Italian  brother  is  due  somewhat 
to  tradition.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  unique  and  interesting  that  we  seldom  recognize  or 
appreciate  it  here.  We  must  look  to  classic  ruins  over- 
grown with  ivy  for  our  poetical  inspiration,  newly  planted 
fields  and  wild  forests  are  not  sufficient.  It  would  seem 
that  age  in  nature  did  not  inspire  poetry,  it  must  be  the 
age  of  man.  The  very  idea  of  life  is  changed  for  most  of 
us  as  we  cross  the  ocean.  At  home  we  work ;  abroad  we 
are  ready  to  learn  and  be  entertained.  We  hear  of  some 
wonderful  view,  a  famous  castle  or  perhaps  of  a  celebrated 
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painting,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  enjoy  and  indeed 
desire  to  appreciate  them.  We  put  down  in  oi^r  memo- 
ries  at  what  point  to  be  interested  and  seldom  fail  to  be  so. 
We  are  ready  to  look  upon  any  inconvenience  as  some- 
thing not  to  be  thought  of,  and  are  resolved  to  find  every- 
thing as  others  have  found  them.  The  Italian  mendicant 
approaches  and  does  his  best  to  vex  us,  but  we  remember 
that  we  are  now  in  the  "  land  of  beggars  **  and  that  this 
is  one  of  the  sights. 

Then,  too,  begging  in  Italy  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
degrading  as  it  is  in  this  country.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  beggary  is  the  state  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Italian  people,  and  we  do  not  grudge  them 
what  they  can  get.  They  demand  alms  as  their  right  and 
continue  demanding  until  satisfied,  and  even  when  we 
have  given  a  few  centimes  to  be  rid  of  an  army  of  rags 
and  tatters,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  what  we  have  lost  in 
one  way  we  have  gained  in  a  pleasant  experience.  The 
picture  of  a  group  of  urchins  rises  before  us :  they  have 
just  received  a  few  copper  pieces,  and  withdrawing  to  a 
short  distance,  in  their  high  soprano  voices,  they  sing 
some  familiar  Italian  air.  On  the  other  hand  we  may 
give  to  a  beggar  in  this  country  who  solemnly  affirms 
that  he  has  not  a  cent  in  the  world  and  gives  a  **  good 
reason"  for  his  deplorable  situation,  but  when  we  look 
back  after  leaving  him,  there  he  is  counting  over  his  gains 
with  his  companions  and  laughing  at  our  misplaced  gen- 
erosity. 

It  is  the  association  of  the  beggar  with  almost  every- 
thing we  do  or  see  in  Italy  that  makes  him  so  interesting 
to  us.  On  entering  the  cathedrals  we  have  grown  so 
accustomed  to  have  an  old  woman  hold  back  the  heavy 
hanging  to  allow  us  to  pass  that  she  seems  to  belong  to 
the  place,  and  we  would  feel  that  something  were  lacking 
if  she  were  not  at  her  post ;  it  would  seem  strange  to  see 
no  withered  hand  held  out  in  that  piteous  way  which  only 
beggars  know.  When  making  a  traveller's  pilgrimage  to 
some  shrine  we  should  think  that  we  were  losing  a  very 
pleasant  feature  of  the  trip  if  the  little  barefooted  children 
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did  not  turn  out  to  bombard  us  with  nosegays,  running 
along  beside  the  carriage,  clamoring  to  be  paid.  It  would 
be  lonely  without  this  body-guard  to  conduct  us  from 
place  to  place,  stopping  only  to  hand  us  over  to  the 
mercies  of  some  of  their  brethren.  Even  the  men  and 
women  mingle  in  the  crowds,  entreatingly  holding  out 
their  hands  or  perhaps  a  small  child.  And  when  return- 
ing by  the  same  road  we  meet  one  of  these,  our  beggar 
friends,  reclining  on  a  stone  wall  calmly  smoking  a  well 
filled  pipe,  we  feel  as  though  we  had  seen  a  familiar  face 
and  are  happy  in  the  recognition. 

As  a  social  institution  we  proclaim  against  beggary,  but 
we  do  so  much  more  strongly  when  at  home  than 

"When  under  those  southern  skies." 

It  would  be  to  change  an  ancient  custom  to  put  an  end  to 
begging  in  Italy,  and  such  a  change  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  complete  reformation.  Handed  down  for  genera- 
tions from  father  to  son  the  art  of  begging  is  responsible 
for  principles,  which  have  become  ingrafted  in  the  char- 
acter  of  the  people.  Italy  without  beggars  would  not  be 
the  Italy  we  all  know.  Our  first  thoughts  of  the  country 
are  associated  with  them,  and  in  after  years  when  we  are 
thinking  or  telling  of  our  experiences  there,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  beggar  in  giving  us  our  general  idea  of  the 
country  is  fully  realized.  As  we  long  to  be  back  in  that 
city  which  when  once  visited  seems  always  to  have  a 
peculiar  charm  over  us,  we  think  of  the  fountain  in  Rome, 
and  the  franc  we  threw  in  to  assure  our  return.  Perhaps 
it  has  already  been  spent  by  one  of  those  little  beggar 
boys,  who  loiter  about  eager  to  profit  through  the  super- 
stition of  strangers. 

Roger  S.  Baldwin. 
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A  LAMP  OF  PENITENCE. 

IN  the  old  days  of  Venice  the  Campo  Santa  Maria  was 
a  fashionable  square.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Fomosa,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  occupied  one  side, 
and  grouped  about  it  were  the  homes  of  many  wealthy 
Venetians.  Each  house  vied  with  its  neighbor  in  magnifi- 
cence, but  the  Palazzo  of  Giovanni  deirOrto  surpassed  all 
the  others.  Here  the  reigning  belle  of  the  time,  deirOrto's 
only  child,  lived.  Her  station,  beauty  and  riches  brought 
about  her  all  the  eligible  suitors  in  the  city,  who,  often 
more  noble  than  wealthy,  entered  the  contest  in  hope  of 
bettering  their  fortunes.  But  Maria  dell'Orto  was  too 
proud  and  clever  a  woman  to  allow  her  money  to  be  mis- 
taken for  herself,  and  only  two  found  favor  with  her.  The 
first,  Nicolo  Donato,  was  tall  and  handsome,  but  penniless  ; 
the  second,  Bertuccio  Valiero,  was  a  cripple,  but  he  held 
high  office  in  the  state.  *  Influenced  by  the  personal 
attractions  of  the  one  and  the  position  of  the  other,  she 
hesitated  to  decide  between  them.  Among  her  more 
unfortunate  admirers  was  Francesco  Molino,  who,  though 
never  encouraged  in  his  suit,  was  only  the  more  persistent 
and  determined.  There  was  something  in  his  strong,  dark 
face  to  fascinate  one ;  yet  he  was  not  handsome,  and  there 
were  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  crafty 
and  unscrupulous.  He  had,  notwithstanding,  a  strange 
power  over  any  one  to  whom  he  chose  to  be  agreeable, 
and  conscious  of  this  power  determined  to  give  it  full  play- 
in  his  courtship. 

One  cloudy  night  Nicolo  Donato  was  hastening  home 
from  the  Campo  Santa  Maria,  where  he  had  serenaded  his 
mistress  according  to  the  good  Venetian  custom,  and  as 
he  walked,  hummed  softly  to  himself  the  air  he  had  last 
sung.  He  felt  particularly  cheerful,  despite  the  chill  night 
and  the  mist  that  hung  low  over  the  city ;  for  how  could 
his  last  impassioned  words  have  failed  to  touch  the  heart 
of  her  whom  he  loved  ?     His  way  led  through  the  narrow 
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passage  between  the  church  of  Saint  Mark's  and  the  palace 
of  the  Doges,  and  opened  by  the  Porta  Delia  Carta  upon 
the  Grand  Square.  In  the  darkness  he  tripped  and  fell. 
Half  stunned,  he  felt  about  him  for  the  cause  of  his  mishap, 
and  touched  the  body  of  a  prostrate  man.  A  realization 
of  what  had  been  done  flashed  upon  him  ;  he  bent  over  to 
discover  the  face  of  the  murdered  man,  and  to  his  horror 
recognized  the  distorted  countenance  of  Valiero.  As  he 
knelt  there  he  seemed  to  see  Molino  crouching  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  he  seemed  to  see  the  solitary  figure,  deformed  and 
lame,  come  round  the  corner ;  the  swift,  cat-like  leap,  as 
Molino  pounced  upon  the  defenceless  cripple ;  he  heard 
the  last  groan  of  the  dying  man,  and  saw  the  murderer 
drop  his  weapon  and  steal  off.  It  was  all  so  horribly  vivid 
that  he  could  not  believe  it  was  only  a  fantastic  vision  ; 
he  felt  instinctively  that  what  he  had  seen  was  true,  he 
even  groped  about  for  the  dagger  in  the  spot  where  he 
had  seen  him  drop  it,  and  picked  up  a  blood-stained  bit  of 
steel  with  carved  handle,  and  the  action  seemed  but  the 
natural  sequence  of  his  thought.  He  rose,  still  clasping 
the  weapon,  and  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  down  at  the 
deformed  body  before  him.  While  he  looked,  the  moon 
broke  through  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  and  revealed  the 
figures  of  Molino  and  a  companion  standing  close  by. 
They  gazed  at  one  another  only  for  an  instant,  but  all  the 
hate  and  fury  of  a  lifetime  seemed  concentrated  in  the 
look,  then  dropping  the  dagger  with  an  effort,  as  if  he  had 
rather  plant  it  in  the  other's  heart,  Donato  stepped  up  to 
his  rival  and  in  bitter  terms  accused  him  of  his  crime. 
"  We  have  surprised  you  in  the  very  act,"  was  the  only 
answer  to  his  angry  accusation.  "  Here  is  my  friend  who 
will  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  words."  Donato  realized 
the  subtlety  of  the  web  that  had  been  woven  about  him, 
as  well  as  his  utter  helplessness.  He  stepped  up  to  Molino, 
hissed  a  bitter  curse  in  his  face,  and  walked  proudly 
through  the  gate  into  the  Square.  The  other  two  passed 
around  the  comer  and  entered  the  palace  of  the  Doges. 
Once  within  Molino  scrawled  a  few  hurried  lines  upon  a 
paper  and  dropped  the  death  warrant  in  the  lion's  mouth 
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at  the  head  of  the  stone  stairway.  From  that  evening 
Donato  was  never  seen  again.  Before  morning  the  three 
inquisitors  of  state  had  done  their  bloody  work ;  the  work 
which  men  called  justice  in  the  Venice  of  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

Molino,  having  successfully  disposed  of  his  two  rivals, 
set  about  the  even  more  difficult  task  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tion of  Maria  deirOrto.  He  explained  to  her  with  insinu- 
ating ingenuity  the  quarrel  between  the  lovers,  the  murder 
of  Valiero  and  Donato*s  speedy  punishment,  how  they  had 
proved  unworthy  of  her ;  adding  subtlely  that  no  matter 
what  the  provocation,  his  deep  love  for  her  could  never 
have  allowed  him  even  to  harbor  the  thought  of  defiling 
his  hands  with  such  a  deed.  In  short  he  won  her  confi- 
dence and  she  became  his  wife.  But  bad  as  he  was,  he 
had  a  gift  not  over  common  among  the  Venetians  of  his 
time — a  conscience,  and  his  whole  existence  was  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  his  crimes.  He  thought  incessantly  of 
the  cowardly  murder  of  the  cripple  and  the  unjust  punish- 
ment of  the  other.  VVhen  his  wife  died  the  one  bright 
spot  in  his  life  was  extinguished.  He  had  nothing  to  live 
for  then,  and  he  sank  into  the  deepest  despondency  and 
fear ;  too  much  of  a  coward  to  live  and  yet  afraid  to  take 
his  life,  he  died  a  miserable  death  during  the  plague,  which 
visited  the  city  the  following  year,  leaving  his  entire  for- 
tune to  the  church,  together  with  a  manuscript  containing 
this  story,  to  expiate  his  crimes. 

Taday  in  Venice,  near  the  Porta  Delia  Carta,  in  the 
narrow  street  between  the  church  and  the  palace  there 
burns  day  and  night  a  little  lamp,  as  if  vainly  struggling 
to  dispel  the  gloom  which  haunts  the  spot,  for  even  the 
inquisitive  Italian  sun  but  seldom  finds  its  way  in  there. 
This  little  piece  of  bronze,  with  its  constant  feeble  flicker, 
which  has  shone  out  in  the  darkness  for  four  hundred 
years,  is  the  expiatory  offering  for  the  cowardly  murder 
of  two  men,  and  the  superstitious  hope  of  salvation  for  a 
third. 

Wm,  Adams  Delano. 
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"AT  THE  PLACE  WHERE  TWO  ROADS  MEET." 

IT  seemed  strange  to  him  now  that  he  could  have  for- 
gotten,  even  for  so  short  a  time,  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days.  But  he  had  only  been  conscious  of  a  vague 
feeling  of  uneasiness  when  he  had  awakened,  and  he  had 
not  attempted  to  analyze  what  was  in  his  mind.  For  those 
few  moments,  until  the  facts  had  revealed  themselves  to 
him  with  a  suddenness  which  he  thought  was  almost 
cruel,  he  had  seemed  to  live  in  the  old  world  of  a  week 
ago  ;  and  even  when  he  remembered  what  had  happened 
and  why  he  felt  so  strangely,  he  had  fought  against  the 
feeling  with  a  forlorn  hope,  and  for  a  little  while  it  had 
seemed  that  this  could  only  arise  from  his  having  fallen 
asleep  during  the  afternoon  and  the  strangeness  ol  awaken- 
ing in  the  library.  So  many  little  incidents  came  back  to 
him,  now  that  he  remembered,  that  he  could  no  longer 
disguise  from  himself  the  truth,  and  he  went  over  to  the 
window  to  look  out  upon  the  Avenue,  to  see  the  people, 
and  to  hear  the  bustle  of  the  busy  world-  With  a  fascina- 
tion which  was  almost  childlike  he  watched  the  electric 
lights  burst  forth  one  by  one  into  a  blaze  of  glory  in  the 
distance,  and  even  when  with  a  great  deal  of  noise  the 
lamp  directly  in  front  of  the  house  was  lighted,  he  stayed 
there,  looking  out  into  the  fast  gathering  darkness  of  the 
winter  evening.  People  who  passed  saw  his  pale,  sad 
face,  but  the  night  was  too  cold  for  an  excess  of  observa- 
tion, and,  oblivious  of  all  except  this  one  thought  which 
was  troubling  him,  he  remained  there  unconsciously 
playing  with  the  fastenings  of  the  window  curtain.  He 
could  not  recollect  now  whether  it  had  been  yesterday  or 
the  day  before  that  he  had  the  conversation  with  his 
father  which  would  put  an  end,  it  seemed,  to  the  quiet, 
comfortable  life  they  had  been  enjoying  together.  They 
had  had  many  pleasures  in  common  and  one  common 
sorrow,  but  he  believed  that  that  was  almost  the  only 
sorrow   either   of  them   had   ever  had.      And    after   the 
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death  of  his  mother,  when  the  first  grief  was  over,  every- 
thing had  seemed  to  happen  in  the  same  even  way  that  it 
had  done  before,  and  the  father  and  the  son  had  naturally 
been  drawn  more  closely  together. 

It  was  the  element  of  time  as  much  as  anything — exactly 
eight  years  had  gone  by  since  his  mother  had  died — that 
made  his  father's  coming  marriage  peculiarly  repellant  to 
him,  and  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  had  come  upon  him 
when  his  father  had  first  spoken,  seemed  to  cling  closer 
and  closer  to  him  and  weigh  him  down  under  its  silent 
weight.  At  first  his  father's  action  had  seemed  selfish  and 
unkind,  but  he  was  broad-minded  enough  to  understand 
that  this  was  only  from  his  own  point  of  view.  There 
were  two  sides  to  the  question,  of  course.  Yet  he  called 
to  mind,  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness,  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  had  been  very  near  breaking  ofiF  from 
this  life  with  his  father,  to  take  his  more  natural  position 
among  men  of  his  own  age,  whose  tastes  and  ideas  were 
more  in  accord  with  his  own.  And  now  that  the  change 
was  to  be  made  he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  of  the 
two  who  had  been  travelling  together  along  the  same 
path  for  so  long  a  time,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  turn  in 
the  road,  it  should  be  the  younger  man  who  should  take 
the  turning.  The  silent  affection  he  felt  for  his  father, 
which  was  the  only  affection  possible  between  the  two, 
had  always  restrained  him  from  making  any  change,  and 
now,  just  as  he  was  priding  himself  on  the  fact  that  each 
year  he  became  more  and  more  of  a  companion  to  the 
elder  man,  the  change  that  was  to  come  would  not  be  his. 
They  had  come  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met,  and  his 
father  had  pointed  out  the  road  that  he  had  chosen,  and 
had  left  him  staring  at  the  sign  post.  He  had  walked 
along  the  road  so  long  now  that  he  could  not  turn  back, 
and  there  were  so  many  associations  connected  with  it  that 
he  did  not  not  care  to  leave  it  and  follow  his  father  in  a  path 
which  he  knew  would  be  a  strange  one.  He  was  afraid 
that  he  would  have  to  take  the  other  turning,  but  it  was  a 
difficult  question  to  decide.  For  it  would  be  hard  to 
watch  his  father  slowly  disappear  from  his  sight,  as  the 
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two  roads  diverged.  There  would  be  green  fields  be- 
tween the  two,  he  knew,  but  there  would  always  be  the 
consciousness  that  his  father  was  beyond. 

The  circumstances  of  the  interview  would,  he  supposed, 
always  remain  in  his  mind.  He  recollected  that  he  had 
noticed  a  slight  shade  of  annoyance  in  his  father's  face  at 
his  silent  acceptance  of  the  matter,  but  he  could  not  help 
that.  He  had  merely  followed  the  advice  he  had  heard 
in  a  play  the  other  night — it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
to  the  theatre  for  several  months — **  When  in  doubt,  sit 
down."  There  had  been  absolutely  nothing  for  him  to  do, 
for  what  his  father  had  said  admitted  of  no  interpretation 
except  that  of  an  announcement :  and  yet  it  seemed  grimly 
humorous,  now  that  he  reflected  upon  it,  that  he  had  made 
no  comment  on  the  news,  and  after  a  polite  interval  had 
taken  up  his  book  where  he  had  left  oflF.  As  he  thou<^ht 
of  it  now,  however,  he  could  not  have  acted  any  differ- 
ently. 

"Fred,  I  want  to  tell  you  something" — he  remembered 
his  father's  exact  words — **  which  may  perhaps  surprise 
you,  but  which,  I  feel  sure,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  change  in  the  life  we  are  leading, 
my  boy,  a  slight  one,  and  one  which  will  not  affect  you  in 
the  least.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will  be  pleasanter  for  us  all. 
Fred,  my  lad,  Tm  going  to  be  married  again.** 

The  tone  had  been  a  kind  one,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  now 
that  he  had  let  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  slip 
by. 

"Aren't  you  anxious  to  know  who  your  mother  is  to 
be?"  his  father  had  asked,  and  he  had  replied  with  charac- 
teristic politeness  which  sounded  strangely  mechanical 
under  the  circumstances.  He  had  heard  the  name  with 
equal  complacency,  for  it  had  not  mattered  very  much  to 
him  at  the  time  who  the  lady  was.  Whoever  she  was 
the  life  he  had  been  leading  would  be  altered.  But  the 
very  method  adopted  by  his  father  of  going  into  the 
country  to  marry  her  and  bringing  her  back  to  the  house, 
instead  of  marrying  her  in  town,  suggested  a  mystery  ; 
and  a  certain  curiosity  had  taken  hold  of  him  later,  for  he 
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was  beginning  to  wonder  what  his  mother  would  be  like. 
He  could  not  look  at  things  fairly  now,  he  knew,  but  they 
would  be  here  in  a  few  minutes. 

He  had  read  in  books  of  step-mothers  and  although  he 
tried  hard  to  fight  against  the  prejudice  which  had  sprung 
into  being  at  the  first  announcement,  the  longer  he  stood 
by  the  window,  the  firmer  became  the  resolve  that  he  had 
formed,  almost  unwillingly,  before  he  had  fallen  asleep  this 
afternoon. 

When  the  servant  came  in  presently  to  light  the  gas,  he 
said  :  "  Please  take  my  fur  overcoat  from  the  cedar  closet. 
I  shall  be  going  out  to-night  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
growing  very  cold." 

He  left  the  room,  and  he  was  shivering  slightly  as  he 
went  upstairs.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  stay  in 
to  dinner  to-night.  He  would  go  out  to  the  theatre  and 
try  to  forget.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  face  anything 
more  than  a  momentary  meeting  with  his  new  mother. 
As  long  as  he  remained  in  the  house  he  would  be  polite  to 
her,  but  that  was  all  that  even  his  father  could  expect  of 
him.     He  had  chosen  the  other  turning  of  the  road. 

When  he  came  down  half  an  hour  later  he  found  that 
his  father  had  already  returned,  and  was  sitting  before  the 
library  fire.  His  mother  had  gone  upstairs.  Some-how 
he  felt  a  peculiar  restraint  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
now — that  same  feeling  of  oppression  which  he  had  been 
for  so  long  a  time  trying  to  shake  off. 

**  Good  evening,  father,"  was  all  he  said. 

His  father  looked  up  ;  he  had  not  seen  him  enter.  "  Good 
evening,  Fred  ;  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in.  I  had  been 
worried, — that  is,  I  was  afraid  that  perhaps  there  might 
have  been  a  feeling  of  resentment,  or  something  that  it  is 
not  quite  possible  to  describe,  at  what  I  have  done.  I  had 
feared  that  you  might  have  gone  out  to  dine  with  some  of 
your  friends,  instead  of  dining  here  at  home  to-night. 
But  I  misjudged  you, —  I  did  indeed.  I  should  have 
known  that  you  are  far  too  sensible  a  lad  to  do  anything 
like   that  on  the  evening  of  my  wedding.     Your  mother 
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and  I  will  be  going  away  for  a  week  or  two  on  Friday, 
and  you  will  then  have  all  the  freedom  you  want,  to  come 
and  go  when  you  please.  But  I  am  very  glad  you  stayed 
home  to-night,  my  son.  I  appreciate  it  more  than  you  can 
understand,  perhaps,  because  it  means  more  to  me  than  it 
does  to  you,  much  more.  It  was  an  act  of  kindness  on 
your  part  of  which  I  do  not  think  you  quite  know  the 
value.     You  see,  I  had  thought  it  might  be  different." 

The  old  gentleman  paused  and  looked  steadily  into  the 
fire.  He.  had  spoken  so  quietly  that  the  silence  of  the 
room  seemed  scarcely  to  have  broken  at  all ;  and  now  that 
he  had  ceased,  the  crackling  of  the  logs  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned fire-place  seemed  to  emphasize  his  words  and  give 
to  them  a  stronger  meaning.  Fred  saw  in  his  face  an  ex- 
pression which  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  there 
before. 

"  Do  you  know,  Fred,"  his  father  continued,  **  that 
when  I  first  came  in  and  saw  your  fur  overcoat  hanging 
in  the  hall,  I  was  afraid  that  what  I  had  feared  was  true. 
I  was  afraid  that  you  were  going  out.  It  was  a  positive 
relief  when  you  entered  the  room.  What  have  you  been 
doing  this  afternoon  ?" 

"I've  been  reading,  father,"  the  son  answered,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  older  man — "  a  strange, 
sad  sort  of  story  about  two  travellers,  who  had  been 
walking  along  the  same  road  for  years ;  and  they  never 
reached  any  place  because  they  did  not  try.  They  just 
walked  along  and  were  perfectly  happy,  talking  together, 
and  picking  the  flowers  by  the  wayside.  Occasionally 
they  would  rest  on  the  moss-covered  rocks,  or  drink  from 
the  rippling  streams  which  sometimes  crossed  their  path. 
They  walked  along  for  years  until,  after  a  very  hard  day's 
journey,  they  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  meet. 
"  I'm  tired  oif  this,"  said  the  one,  "I'll  take  this  turning 
and  see  where  it  will  lead  me.  Good-bye."  The  other 
remained  standing  at  the  cross-foads,  thinking.  But 
finally  he,  too,  took  the  turning  which  his  companion  had 
taken.  "  If  1  walk  fast  enough,  I  will  catch  up  with  him 
yet,"  he  thought.     But  he  did  not  have  to  walk  very  fast. 
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for  he  found  his  companion  waiting  for  him  further  on. 
''  It's  so  much  harder  to  walk  alone/*  he  said,  and  then 
they  kept  on  together  along  the  new  road/* 

**  What  a  strange  story  !**  said  his  father,  presently, 
"  Such  things  couldn't  very  well  happen  in  real  life,  could 
they  ?  But  here's  your  mother,  Fred ;  I  did  not  see  her 
come  into  the  room — Eleanor,  my  dear,  this  is  my  son, 
Fred." 

Raymond  Sandfard  White. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The  law  of  life  is  ceaseless  change.  We  live,  most  of 
us,  very  differently  from  our  grandfathers  ;  and  education, 
culture,  wealth,  and  luxury  are  fast  finding  their  way  into 
every  cranny  of  our  civilization.  College  life  forms  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule  of  social  development.  We 
live  a  good  deal  more  expensively  than  the  undergradu- 
ates of  even  a  few  years  ago,  and  with  vastly  more  luxury 
than  our  fathers,  most  of  whom  drew  their  own  water, 
sawed  their  own  wood,  and  emptied  their  slops  out  of  the 
old  brick  row's  back  windows.  During  the  last  few  years 
we  have  been  struggling  from  a  college  into  a  university, 
and  custom  after  custom,  landmark  after  landmark,  has 
been  swept  away  in  the  rushing  tide  of  change.  The  old 
fence  was  the  first  to  go,  crowded  out  by  Osborn  Hall, 
and  with  it  went  the  backbone  of  Yale's  best  attribute,  her 
democratic  spirit ;  for  the  fence,  like  death,  was  the  leveler 
of  social  distinctions.  Since  then  new  buildings  have 
been  built,  old  buildings  have  gone  down,  and  garish 
electric  lights  now  mar  the  campus.  All  these  changes 
have,  doubtless,  been  more  or  less  necessary  results  of  the 
college's  growth,  but  they  have  nevertheless  aroused  at 
different  times  a  certain  amount  of  ill  feeling  among  the 
undergraduates,  who  are  thoroughly  conservative,  cling- 
ing with  increasing  fondness  to  the  old  customs  which 
have  done  so  much  to  make  Yale  mean,  what  I  am  sure 
she  has  meant,  to  so  many  of  us.  A  good  deal  of  the 
present  feeling  against  the  policy  of  the  faculty,  however, 
would,  when  looked  at  a  little  more  closely,  seem  unneces- 
sary, the  result,  rather,  of  a  general  misunderstanding, 
than  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  authori- 
ties to  deprive  us  of  our  inalienable  rights.  Much  of  it 
has  been  entirely  idle  and  unconfirmed  rumor,  as  the  re- 
port that  the  faculty  intended  to  stop  that  most  pleasant 
and  harmless  old  usage  of  calling  up  to  college  rooms 
from  the  campus.  As  to  the  Durfee  fence,  the  work  of 
reconstructing  it  has  alread  been  begun.     The  fence  ora- 
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tions  are  features  of  life  that  we  could  have  ill  afforded  to 
lose,  and  the  amount  of  disorder  engendered  is  slight  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  good  which  finds  its  origin  in  such 
a  meeting  place.  To  the  Lit.  it  has  always  seemed  one  of 
the  best  of  Yale's  institutions,  and  as  a  well  tried  and  dear 
old  friend,  we  welcome  it  back.  In  regard  to  the  electric 
lights,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  looked  at  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  they  are  decidedly  jarring  and  unpic- 
turesque,  since  they  spoil  the  campus  during  the  only 
time  at  which  it  has  any  pretentions  to  beauty,  in  the 
night,  when  the  discordant  details  and  heterogeneous 
proportions  of  our  hodgepodge  architecture  are  softened 
and  harmonized  by  the  charitable  covering  of  darkness. 
They  are,  too,  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  all  who 
live  near  them,  for  no  shade  or  curtain  is  thick  enough  to 
keep  out  their  inquisitive  penetrating  beams.  Yet  the 
object  of  the  college  authorities  in  putting  them  up  has,  I 
think,  been  very  generally  misconstrued.  They  were  in- 
tended simply  as  a  means  of  illuminating,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  campus  from  which  the  light  from  outside  has 
been  almost  entirely  excluded  by  the  new  buildings  that 
complete  the  quadrangle.  They  were  not  intended  as  a 
means  for  identifying  men  who  might  be  disorderly.  The 
fact  that  they  are  put  out  at  twelve  o'clock  shows  this,  for 
not  even  the  faculty  are  so  foolish  as  not  to  know  that 
most  of  the  more  serious  disturbances  take  place  after 
midnight. 

We  can,  to  be  sure,  let  slip  some  of  the  conventionalities 
of  exact  good  breeding  of  the  common  spirit  of  good  fel- 
lowship is  the  gainer.  We  cannot,  and  probably  never 
shall,  attain  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  scholarly  Oxford  ; 
we  have  not  got,  and  perhaps  do  not  want,  the  somewhat 
supercilious  culture  of  Harvard  ;  but  we  have  got,  to  a 
certain  degree  at  least,  a  typically  American  spirit  of  com- 
mon fellowship,  a  fellowship  from  which  are  banished 
many  of  the  restrictions  and  invidious  distinctions  of  more 
complex  society,  and  we  want  to  keep  it.  But  it  is  easy 
for  us  on  our  side  to  go  too  far.  The  faculty  have,  we  are 
sure,  our  best  good  at  heart,  and  we  are  sometimes  apt  to 
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forget  that  they  are  devoting  their  whole  Uves  to   the 

University  work,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  may  be 

inclined  to  take  things  somewhat  over  seriously.     This  is 

preeminently  the  age  of  arbitration,  and  a  little  tact  on 

our  part  might   do  much   more   towards  accomplishing 

whatever  ends  are  in  view  than  needless  friction,  which 

only  enhances  ill  feeling  without  any  corresponding  gain 

in  accomplishing  results. 

*  *  * 

On  account  of  the  time  at  which  Thanksgiving  falls  this 
year,  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the  date  on  which 
the  essays  for  the  Lit.  medal  are  due  until  Monday,  De- 
cember the  fourth. 

«  *  -x- 

Hereafter  contributors  can  apply  for  rejected  manu- 
scripts on  the  Friday  after  publication  between  half  past 
one  and  half  past  four  instead  of  Monday. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

BLIND  CUPID. 

If  love  is  blind,  why  should  it  be 
That  I.  a  purblind  wight,  should  see 
The  love  light  like  a  day  dawn  rise 
And  flood  with  beauty  two  sweet  eyes. 
The  light  that  will  not  shine  for  me. 
Ah,  too  unkind  !  If  love  is  blind  ? 

And  when  her  face  in  sorry  plight, 
With  smiles  that  should  be  dimpled  quite 
Half  drowns  its  sweetness  in  the  tide 
Of  tears  for  love  still  unrequite. 
Ah,  fain  would  I  my  life's  price  pay 
To  charm  those  tears  to  smiles  away  ; 

Why  should  the  guerdon  be  denied  ? 
If  love  were  blind — ah  Grief,  how  kind  !  c.  w.  w. 

-Originality    is    a  delightful    trait  in    an3rthing ;    and 


it  is  this  that  makes  the  old  Grove  street  cemetery  such 
an  interesting  and  attractive  place.  In  laying  out  the  plot 
that  too  frequent  mistake  of  giving  nature  a  subordinate 
part  to  play  was  not  made ;  and  to-day  the  simple  quiet 
walks,  bordered  by  evergreens  and  willows,  have  a  sympa- 
thetic air  no  art  could  produce.  Though,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vances of  disrespectful  time,  it  now  stands  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  yet  the  tall,  formidable  walls  and  stern  Egyptain 
gateway,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  ancient,  fortified  town, 
exercise  a  protecting  air  which  makes  it  as  secluded  as  when 
it  was  dedicated  a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  those  who  feel  the  antiquarian  spirit  could  not  find  a 
more  fruitful  place  for  their  ruminations.  The  cemetery  was 
founded  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  many  of  the 
stones  in  the  burying  ground  in  the  green  were  transferred  to 
the  new  plot,  thus  adding  over  a  hundred  years  to  its  age. 
Inscriptions  frequently  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character 
and  habits  of  those  of  earlier  days,  and  thus  the  Grove  street 
cemetery  forms  a  running  commentary  on  the  events  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  subdued  and  severe  spirit  of  colonial 
times  and  the  greater  freedom  of  a  later  age  are  here  ranged 
side  by  side,  the  old,  brown,  roughly-carved  stone  of  an  eigh- 
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teenth  century  Puritan  forming  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
costly  monument  of  his  more  ostentatious  descendant.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  stones  may  be  considered  as  a  fragmentary 
catalogue  of  the  college,  the  old  Tory  rule  observed  in  the 
first  issues  of  those  interesting  documents  being  as  strictly 
maintained  here.  It  seems  strange  that  a  cemetery,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  all  things  are  at  last  made  equal,  should  be 
the  most  unrepublican  institution  in  the  world  ;  and  is  there 
not  a  melancholy  satire  in  those  costly  monuments  on  which 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  possessions  is  so  expensively  de- 
scribed ? 

There  is  many  a  hint  of  romance  buried  here,  awaiting  our 
patient  investigations.  There  is  a  quiet  pathos  lingering 
about  the  graves  of  those  students  who  died  during  their  col- 
lege course,  being,  as  the  inscriptions  state,  "  studiis  liberalibus 
ineundis  subita  morte  perempti."  The  cemetery  is  full  of  old 
patriots  who  died  during  the  Revolution,  and,  by  a  dramatic 
propriety,  by  their  sides  are  laid  their  worthy  descendants, 
above  whose  graves  small,  faded  flags  tell  the  stories  of  their 
death.  Here  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  country  have  gath- 
ered to  witness  the  obsequies  of  Noah  Webster  and  Benjamin 
Silliman,  and  national  heroes  such  as  Admiral  Foote  have 
been  buried  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  Seldom  do  we  find 
so  many  noted  men  in  one  place — David  Humphreys,  Roger 
Sherman,  Samuel  Morse,  Eli  Whitney  and  many  college  presi- 
dents and  professors.  In  the  western  part  are  the  graves  of 
Professor  Taylor  and  Lyman  Beecher,  about  which  there  is  a 
romantic  story.  The  latter  eminent  divine,  as  a  last  wish,  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  buried  beside  his  friend,  saying, 
"the  young  men  of  the  college  will  come  and  see  where 
brother  Taylor  and  I  are  buried,  and  it  will  do  them  good." 

A  funeral  in  those  days  was  a  little  different  from  a  similar 
event  at  present.  Under  the  influence  of  the  surroundings, 
it  would  take  no  broad  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy 
ourselves  present  at  one  of  those  unique  events, — possibly 
that  of  one  of  the  college  professors.  The  bell  tolls  as  the  pro- 
cession enters  the  gateway,  the  bearers  carrying  the  bier  upon 
their  shoulders,  for  the  modern  hearse  was  then  unknown. 
There  were  no  carriages  whatever,  as,  by  an  old  decree  of  the 
colony,  which  well  illustrates  the  tendency  of  our  fathers  to 
mix  piety  and  business,  walking  was  considered  "more  solemn 
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and  appropriate  than  riding  ;  occupying  less  time,  and  saving 
much  needless  and  oftentimes  burdensome  expense."  After 
the  services  conducted  by  the  president,  the  bearers  adjourn 
in  all  solemnity,  to  a  house  near  by,  and  with  the  best  "  wine 
and  spirituous  liquors  "  that  the  colony  afforded,  end  up  the  day 
in  true  Puritan  style.  In  this  fashion  were  the  earlier  safe- 
guards of  Yale  gathered  to  their  fathers.  b.  j.  h. 


Right  through  the  heart  of  England  runs  an  old  Roman 

road.  Straight  as  any  instrument  could  make  it,  it  leads  from 
one  ancient  stronghold  to  another,  from  its  starting  point  at 
Dover  till  it  loses  itself  far  up  in  the  Cheviots.  Like  all  the 
highways  of  its  mighty  builders,  Watling  Street — as  it  is 
called— stops  at  no  obstruction.  No  hill  is  steep  enough  to 
turn  it,  no  valley  deep  enough  to  cause  a  bend.  Neither 
Roman  character  nor  Roman  road,  ever  went  round  an 
obstacle.  Indeed,  it  was  a  point  of  Roman  engineering,  to 
carry  the  road  along  the  hill  tops,  where  no  ambuscade  could 
be  laid  and  through  those  high  passes  where  no  overhanging 
summit  could  furnish  an  enemy  a  stronghold  from  which  to 
hurl  down  destruction  and  delay  the  advance. 

For  eighteen  centuries  it  has  been  a  highway.  Along  its 
side  trudged  the  Briton  of  old,  muttering  his  wrongs,  even  as 
he  went  to  pay  his  taxes.  In  his  footsteps  treads  the  English- 
man to-day,  considering,  even  as  he  goes  to  the  poll,  how 
Gladstone  and  his  Irish  adherents  may  be  "  kept  from  ruin- 
ing the  country."  I^egions  and  regiments  have  marched  along 
it.  Emperors  hastening  to  Rome,  Kings  on  their  way  to  the 
throne  have  counted  its  weary  miles.  Down  it  rode  Chaucer 
and  all  the  motly  throng  that  went,  a  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury. Where  it  passed  through  Sherwood  foresc  dwelt  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men,  and  many  a  fat  abbot  and  barefoot 
friar  they  sent  on  his  journey  with  lightened  purse.  Here, 
too,  the  gallant  "gentlemen  of  the  road"  of  later  times  found 
a  rich  harvest,  more  than  once  even  "  holding  up  "  the  great 
Edinburgh  mail  itself.  And — most  romantic  of  all — it  was  the 
way  many  a  young  couple  took  when  fleeing  an  angry  father, 
they  hastened  northward  for  a  Scotch  wedding.  When  London 
was  but  a  rude  British  village  the  road  traversed  it  in  a  single 
narrow  street,  as  it  does  the  "  city  "  to-day.  The  first  "  Lon- 
don Bridge  "  was  built  as  part  of  the  street.     Now  the  city 
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claims  it  as  its  own,  and  daily  packs  it  with  a  throng  of  men 
and  horses  and  wagons,  such  as  can  be  seen  no  where  else  in 
the  world. 

Beneath  the  walls  and  turrets  of  castles  and  minsters,  in  at 
one  gate  and  out  at  another  through  old  fortified  towns  it 
runs.  Twenty  centuries  have  not  affected  it.  Twenty  more 
will  see  but  little  change.  y.  h. 

The  light  shines  into  the  Scriptorium  of  the  Monastery 


through  the  roughly  cut  loop-holes  that  serve  as  windows, 
showing  where  the  mould  has  gathered  in  fantastic  fret- work 
on  the  pillars  and  Gothic  arches.  Around  the  bare  walls  of 
the  room  are  ranged  massive  iron  chests  filled  with  illumined 
Missals  and  Psalters,  the  work  of  many  hands  in  years  past. 
Here  and  there  are  rude  wooden  desks  over  which  fair-haired 
chorister-boys  and  shaven  monks  are  bending,  each  with  his 
long  goose-quill  pen  and  erasing  knife.  On  the  floor  are  pots 
of  red,  and  gold,  and  silver  paint,  and  bottles  of  various  inks. 
From  desk  to  desk  passes  an  aged  monk  directing  the  work  of 
the  youthful  hands.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  sits  a  pale-faced 
monk  with  wrinkled  brow  and  bent  back,  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  delicate  tracery  of  birds  and  many-hued  flowers 
and  white-robed  angels  which  is  interwoven  with  the  title  of 
the  Psalter  that  he  has  been  illuminating,  the  last  work,  per- 
haps, his  tired  hands  shall  finish. 

And  so  from  day  to  day  the  number  of  the  precious  vellum 
rolls  increases. 

Centuries  later  the  same  sun  is  shining  into  the  Almonry  of 
an  English  Abbey.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  an  ungainly 
wooden  frame-work,  its  rude  joints  held  together  by  clumsy 
screws.  Near  it  stands  a  grave,  silver-haired  man  holding  in 
his  hand  a  grooved  stick  which  he  is  filling  slowly  and  care- 
fully with  tiny  squares  of  wood.  The  stick  is  full,  he  adds  it 
to  the  few  others  like  it  already  completed,  puts  the  whole 
into  the  wooden  frame- work,  presses  together  two  heavy  slabs, 
and  there  comes  forth  the  title-page  of  the  first  English  book 
ever  printed,  "  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  translated 
out  of  the  French,  fynysshid  the  last  day  of  Marche,  1474.** 

It  is  Caxton,  the  printer,  who  has  found  a  way  far  better 
than  that  of  the  monks  to  preserve  literature  and  learning. 

G.  H.  N. 
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A  little  back  from  one  of  the  good  old  highways  of 


colonial  times,  stands  my  grandfather's  mansion.  To  the 
north,  the  barns  and  out-buildings  are  grouped  in  a  grim  pha- 
lanx. The  two  short,  thick  set  chimneys  proudly  bear  the 
year  that  Washington  marched  into  New  York.  The  long 
slanting  roof  sends  the  water  into  the  same  hogshead,  in 
which  I  have  won  many  a  naval  victory.  My  grandfather, 
like  most  old  men,  clings  to  the  past  with  all  its  customs  and 
that  is  why  I  am  climbing  the  turnpike  hill  on  this  November 
evening.  We  turn  in  past  the  toll-gate.  The  old  buggy 
thumps  over  the  frozen  ground  in  a  royal  fashion.  Dobbin 
knows  every  stone  in  the  road.  On  my  right  is  the  old  oak 
beneath  which  my  great-great-grandfather  paid  five  pounds 
sterling  for  this  estate.  Ahead  is  the  old  yellow  hammer  tree 
and  over  there  is  where  we  set  our  pigeon  nets.  The  Virginia 
rail  fence  has  changed,  before  the  house,  into  a  moss-covered 
picket  one.  Dobbin  whirls  through  the  gate  and  stops  from 
force  of  habit  under  the  grape  arbor  at  the  kitchen  door.  A 
flood  of  light  and  the  savor  of  one  of  grandmother's  famous 
suppers  greet  us.  The  old  kitchen  is  the  same.  There  is  the 
dutch  oven.  It  would  hold  a  bushel  of  apples  at  the  least. 
The  strings  are  stretched  before  the  fire.  You  can  almost  see 
the  simmering  apples  and  hear  the  merry  crack  of  the  walnuts. 
Your  step  is  lighter  the  moment  you  cross  the  threshold.  A 
storm  of  greetings  burst  upon  you  from  rose  cheeked  country 
cousins,  old  aunts  and  uncles  and  lively  striplings.  You 
answer  innumerable  questions  and  gladly  take  refuge  in  that 
old  canon  of  the  house,  "  early  to  bed." 

The  morning  dawns  but  you  are  not  up  as  of  old.  You 
watch  the  room  gradually  develop.  Each  corner ;  the  broad 
lined  wall  paper ;  the  small  panes  of  glass ;  the  wooden 
seated  chairs  are  all  familiar.  The  old  picture  of  the  Pilgrims 
departing  from  Delftshaven  appears.  How  often  you  have 
lain  and  dreamed  of  them,  and  felt  sorry  for  the  women.  The 
chimney  is  there  where  you  found  the  young  chimney  swal- 
lows after  the  June  shower.  From  the  window  you  see  the 
graceful  church  steeple.  Again  you  see  old  parson  Todd  and 
"Dr.  D  wight's  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, — *  appointed 
to  be  sung  in  churches  by  authority  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Connecticut.' " 

The  breakfast  table  is  spread  with  the  substantial  fare  of  the 
farm.     The  spindled  legged  sideboard  is  bright  with  family 
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plate  that  was  not  seen  by  the  scarlet  coated  grenadiers  of  '75. 
My  grandfather  asks  the  blessing  seated.  How  well  I  know 
it.    How  endless  it  seemed  to  us  youngsters. 

Breakfast  finished  we  follow  grandfather  to  morning 
prayers.  The  sitting  room  fire  blazes  out  a  welcome.  The 
family  portraits  look  down  in  the  same  surprised  way.  The 
Farmer's  Almanac  hangs  in  its  accustomed  place.  The  family 
bible  stands  alone,  revered  and  honored.  Fast  bound  within 
which  are  the  tears  and  smiles  of  seventy  years.  The  pure 
incense  of  Thanksgiving  arises  from  the  altar  of  each  heart 
as  we  follow  the  family  prayers. 

The  boys,  I  was  a  boy  again,  changed  the  barn  yard  into 
pandemonium  and  sent  the  hoary  old  echo  on  the  hillside  into 
the  wildest  state  of  excitement.  The  great  long  looked  for 
feature  of  the  day  was  drawing  near.  The  long  dreamed  of 
(and  long  dreamed  after)  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Oh  the 
aromatic  savor  that  arose  as  each  dish  was  uncovered. 

My  grandfather  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  offers  grace. 
He  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land farmer.  He  was  not  versed  in  classic  lore  or  the  arts, 
but  his  native  intelligence  enabled  him  to  draw  sound,  sterling 
opinions  from  the  daily  papers.  Fashion  was  practically  un- 
known to  him,  but  he  had  the  true  appreciation  of  that  com- 
fort which  makes  home  the  great  and  firm  social  basis. 

The  dinner  progressed  finely.  The  table  was  an  epitome  of 
the  productions  of  the  farm.  The  proud  old  gobbler  was 
soon  dismembered  and  unknown.  The  Jersey  cranberries  that 
had  been  hardening  for  two  days  in  the  closet  were  now  only 
red  stains  under  some  youngsters  plate.  The  pig  was  brought 
in  amid  the  glory  of  a  yellow  lemon  and  green  box-bush. 
The  orthodox  mince-pie  was  there  too  in  all  the  regal  splen- 
dor that  is  due  it.  The  fun  waxed  hotter  and  hotter.  Grand- 
father sat  the  center  of  the  whole  system,  diffusing  gladness 
around  him.  His  joyous  disposition  was  contagious.  So  the 
afternoon  and  evening  wore  away  with  happiness,  love  and 
good  cheer.  h.  h.  t. 

With  a  noise  well  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  surrounded 

by  an  admiring  group  of  idlers,  the  entire  rolling  stock  of  the 
Schoharie  Valley  Railroad  came  slowly  into  the   "  Junction," 
with  a  swaying  motion  which  was  peculiarly  its  own.     When 
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the  combination  baggage  and  passenger  coach  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  engine,  all  formality  was  at  once  thrown 
aside,  and  any  one  possessing  either  the  time  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  talk  would  have  found  both  the  engineer  and  the  con- 
ductor very  entertaining  personages.  They  were  interesting 
inasmuch  as  they  were  the  joint  owners  of  the  road  as  well. 
They  were  men  who  evidently  considered  it  a  greater  honor  to 
be  influential  in  a  small  community  than  to  form  only  one  out 
of  the  multitude  in  a  large  city.  As  a  consequence,  they  now 
furnished  transportation  between  Middleburgh  and  the  "Junc- 
tion," three  times  daily,  at  the  merely  nominal  sum  of  five 
centsa  mile.  This  might  at  first  appear  an  excessive  price, 
but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  trains  of  the 
Schoharie  Valley  Railroad  take  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
travel  ten  miles,  the  entire  extent  of  the  road,  perhaps  the 
charge  may  appear  fairly  reasonable.  As  an  experience,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  worth  twice  that  amount.  The  rusty  tracks  are 
almost  covered  by  the  long  grass  ;  many  of  the  ties  have  long 
since  rotted  away  ;  while  the  bridge  over  the  creek  looks  like 
the  relic  of  an  age  long  gone  by.  The  gaudy  seats  and  cheap 
decorations  of  the  passenger  coach  appear  quite  in  accord 
with  the  rest  of  the  arrangements.  And  yet,  as  I  walked  past 
a  group  of  country  boys,  who  were  playing  on  the  platform,  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  : 

"  Looks  bully  with  her  new  coat  of  paint !"  which  was  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  engine,  and  the  remark  was  received 
with  unanimous  assent.  To  these  people  who  in  all  their  lives 
have  never  been  further  out  into  the  great  world  than  the 
"  Junction,"  the  railroad  is  probably  a  model  of  modern  in- 
vention and  enterprise.  The  "  Junction  "  is  the  end  of  their 
little  world.  It  has  its  sad  as  well  as  its  humorous  side,  has 
this  Schoharie  Valley  Railroad. 

"All  aboard  !"  the  conductor  said  to  me,  presently,  "  The 
Delaware  Express  on  the  main  line  over  there  is  a  trifle  late 
this  evening,  but  we  shall  go  as  soon  as  she  comes  in.  You 
see,  they  are  the  bigger  road,  and  we  have  to  wait  for  them. 
You'd  better  get  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  car,  and  then 
you  can  see  the  engine  take  in  the  water  up  at  the  creek,  about 
half  a  mile  further  on." 

Needless  to  say  that  I  followed  his  advice,  for  I  was  anxious 
to  see  all  the  workings  of  the  road  of  which  he  was  part 
owner.  r.  s.  w. 
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There  was  music  in  Jeffery  Dent's  soul.     To  look  at 

him  nobody  would  ever  entertain  a  suspicion  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  after  talking  with  the  sturdy  Jeflfery  and  hearing 
that  voice  whose-  tone  resembled  a  cracked  bell,  one  would 
wonder  that  music  and  Jeffery  could  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.  With  his  morose,  cross-grained,  ill-humor,  which  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  display,  he  had  always  been  the 
one  disgrace  of  the  little  village  of  Shawduck. 

Woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who  lost  his  way  on  that  country 
road  and  chanced  to  ask  Jeffery  Dent  for  direction  ;  it  was 
like  waving  a  red  rag  before  a  bull,  for  on  such  occasions  his 
wrath  rose  to  boiling  point  and  bubbling  over  came  down  on 
the  head  of  the  unoffending  wayfarer.  Things  of  that  sort 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  course  with  Jeffery  ;  nobody  had  as 
yet  found  a  happy  spot  in  his  nature.  At  last,  however,  it 
developed,  and  of  course  in  the  direction  where  it  was  least 
expected. 

The  village  was  to  have  a  ball  and  the  committee  were 
bound  to  make  it  memorable.  In  view  of  this  fact,  they 
engaged  music  from  the  neighboring  town,  in  the  shape  of  a 
piano  and  violin,  besides  a  cornet — an  unheard-of  innovation. 
When  the  eventful  night  came  the  whole  village  population 
was  on  hand  ;  men,  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the 
croakers  and  loafers,  outside  the  windows.  To  this  latter  class 
we  must  consign  Jeffrey — it  was  his  by  choice.  When  the 
orchestra  at  length  appeared — a  man  with  a  music- roll  and  a 
second  carrying  a  cornet  in  one  hand  with  a  violin  in  the 
other — they  were  minus  the  violinist,  whom  they  had  left  at 
the  last  tavern,  not  in  walking  condition  and  much  less  that 
of  playing.  Disappointment  hardly  expresses  the  feelings  of 
the  assembled  dancers,  but  when  some  urchin  outside  yelled 
through  the  blinds,  by  way  of  a  joke,  "  Jeff.  Dent  *11  play  fur 
yea,"  no  time  was  lost  in  installing  the  village  terror  by  the 
piano,  violin  in  hand.  Like  drowning  men  they  grasped  at 
this  last  straw  of  hope.  With  stiffened  fingers  Jeffery  felt  the 
strings,  made  several  rasping  sounds  like  a  grating  hinge  and 
now  with  a  bold  dash  gets  under  way,  and  money-musk  is  on 
for  enjoyment.  -His  fingers  limber  up  a  bit,  his  rheumatic 
right  arm  is  forgotten,  and  now  the  bow  is  running  back  and 
forth  over  the  strings  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.  The  door  has 
gradually  filled  with  astonished  spectators  ;    the  dancers  hav- 
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ing  exhausted  every  breath  in  their  bodies  stand  about  in 
open-mouthed  amazement,  and  even  the  other  musicians  have 
stopped  and  turned  about  to  view  this  new  center  of  attrac- 
tion. From  one  tune  his  fingers  run  on  into  another,  and  the 
ball  has  developed  into  a  veritable  concert,  with  an  old 
violinist,  deeply  engrossed  in  his  work  and  unconscious  of  his 
audience  as  the  sole  attraction.  The  pleasure  that  beamed 
from  his  face,  as  its  wrinkles,  running  in  every  direction,  were 
smoothed  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  recollection  of  the  people, 
was  the  very  portrayal  of  inspiration.  All  at  once  he  stopped 
and  looking  about  in  a  dazed  manner,  dropped  his  violin  and 
like  a  flash,  bolted  through  the  door.  Old  Jeffery  Dent 
furnished  the  townspeople  a  topic  of  conversation  for  weeks 
after  that  night,  and  needless  to  say  the  subject  received  more 
consideration  at  all  hands  than  anyone  had  ever  before 
imagined.  m.  g. 


TO  MUSIC. 

Beneath  the  feeling  which  sad  music  gives 
Man's  weaker  nature  stronger,  nobler  feels ; 

The  love  for  fellow  man  in  beauty  lives, 
And  Self  to  Conscience  Fair  a  suppliant  kneels. 

Such  power,  then,  must  be  a  thing  divine, 

To  teach  to  man  the  purity  of  love — 
The  soft,  sweet  accents  surely  are  the  sign 

Of  far  off  voices  whispering  from  above.  l.  mck. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Sophomore  German  Committee 

Consists  of  A.  E.  Foote,  M.  Griggs,  Miller,  R.  B.  Treadway, 
and  A.  P.  Stokes. 

The  Fall  Regatta 

Took  place  at  Lake  Whitney,  Saturday,  October  21.  The  race 
between  '97  and  '96  S.,  was  won  by  '97,  in  5  min.  31  sec.  The 
next  race,  between  '95  and  '96,  was  won  by  '96,  5  min.  i  sec. 
The  third  and  deciding  event,  the  race  between  '96  and  '97, 
was  won  by  the  latter,  who  were  allowed  a  handicap  of  three 
lengths,  in  4  min.  52  sec. 

The  Senior  Class  Elections^ 

Held  October  16,  resulted  as  follows :  Poet,  E.  B.  Reed  ; 
Orator,  John  L.  Hall ;  Secretary,  W.  G.  VanName ;  Statisti- 
cian, W.  J.  Tilson ;  Ivy  Committee,  N.  W.  Green,  R.  H. 
Nichols,  J.  R.  Trowbridge  ;  Triennial  Committee,  J.  Howland, 
P.  H.  McMillan,  A.  Potter ;  Cup  Committee,  H.  B.  Perkins, 
A.  T.  Harrington,  F.  L.  Polk  ;  Historians,  T.  F.  Davies,  A.  N. 
C.  Fowler,  A.  Judson,  R.  D.  Paine,  E.  B.  Reed  ;  Supper  Com- 
mittee, P.  H.  McMillan,  J.  C.  Sawyer,  J.  B.  Solley,  W.  Stewart, 
H.  P.  Whitney  ;  Class  Day  Committee,  T.  Eaton,  W.  Sallmon, 
L.  Smith,  L.  S.  Stillman,  W.  S.  Walcott. 

The  St.  Paufs  School  Club 

Elected  officers  for  the  year  as  follows :  ■  President,  F.  C. 
Perkins, '94;  Vice-President,  A.  M.  Byers,  '94  S.;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  '94. 

Annual  Fall  Games 
Of  the  Y.  A.  A.  were  held  at  the  Field  October  28th. 

The  Intercollegiate  Foot  Ball  Association 

Met  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York,  October  27.  Those 
present  were :  Captain  Hinkey  and  Manager  Holter  of  Yale  ; 
Captain  Trenchard  and  Manager  Thompson,  Princeton  ;  Cap- 
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tain  Mackej  and  Manager  Newton,  U.  of  Penn.;  Ex-Captain 
Smith  and  Manager  Judd  of  Wesleyan.  The  Undergraduate 
rule  was  rescinded  and  an  amendment  to  Article  10,  Playing 
Rule  XIII,  substituted. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Has  withdrawn  from  the  Intercollegiate  Association.  Wes- 
leyan also  has  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  crippled  condi- 
tion of  the  eleven. 

The  Lawrenceville  Club 

Held  its  annual  banquet,  Friday,  November  .3d,  at  Traeger's 
Caf6,  J.  E.  Sheffield,  '94,  being  toast-master.  The  toasts  were 
as  follows : 


Yale, 

The  School, 
St.  Paul's, 
The  Silver  Bill, 
Foot  Ball, 

'97, 
Co-education, 


R.  H.  Nichols,  '94 

C.  H.  Wilcox 

.  F.  C.  Perkins,  '94 

T.  S.  Arbuthnot,  '94 

.    E.  O.  Holter,  '94 

T.  L.  Clark,  '97 

R.  H.  Worthington,  '94 


The  Junior  Promenade  Committee 

Elected  Monday,  October  9,  is  as  follows :  W.  Sloane,  F.  B. 
Harrison,  G.  K.  B.  Wade,  F.  S.  Butterworth,  T.  L.  Debevoise, 
C.  Vanderbilt,  G.  T.  Adee,  A.  M.  Beard,  R.  B.  Mason,  L. 
Hamilton.  At  a  meeting  held  October  23,  Sloane  was  elected 
chairman,  Harrison,  floormanager,  and  Adee,  treasurer. 

Foot  Ball  Games 
This  season  have  resulted  as  follows  : 

October  4,  Yale  18,  Brown  o. 
7, 
14, 
18, 
21, 
25. 
28, 
November    7, 


16,  Crescent  A.  C.  o. 

28,  Dartmouth  o. 

52,  Amherst  o. 

50,  Orange  A.  C.  o. 

82,  Williams  o. 

28,  West  Point  o. 

32,  New  York  A.  C.  o. 


Yale,    306  Opponents,        o 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  The  Witness  to  Immortality'^  Dr.  George  Gor- 
don quotes  L3m]an  Beecher  as  saying  a  short  time  before  his  death,  "  I  have 
been  reviewing  my  evidences,  and  I  conclude  that  I  have  a  right  to  hope." 
With  some  such  thought  of  '*  reviewing  the  evidences  "  Dr.  Gordon  has  set 
himself  the  task  he  attempts  in  this  book.  It  is  not  evidence  for  a  philo- 
sophical proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  that  he  presents.  He  says 
that  his  position  at  the  start  is  that  of  a  believer  in  immortality,  and  that  he 
is  confident  that  this  is  the  better  way,  for  *'  love  discovers  the  secrets  of  life 
better  than  indifference  or  despair."  The  evidence  that  he  presents  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  prediction  justified  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  the 
soul  by  a  study  of  the  thought  of  the  greatest  of  thinkers  on  the  subject  of 
immortality,  exhibiting  their  firm  belief  in  it.  We  are  shown  that  immor- 
tality is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  that 
the  great  poets  have  had  strong  convictions  of  it,  that  the  great  philosophers 
are  convinced  that  the  soul  lives  forever,  that  faith  in  the  endless  life  is  a 
necessary  presupposition  in  all  of  Paul's  thought,  that  this  faith  is  insep- 
arably bound  up  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Lastly  there  is  a  chapter  on 
the  grounds  of  faith  to-day,  which  bases  belief  in  immortality  on  belief  in 
the  highest  in  the  soul,  in  society,  in  human  history,  in  the  universe,  on 
belief  in  an  idea  inherent  and  constantly  abiding  in  the  soul,  on  the  asser- 
tion of  reason  against  sense,  of  spirit  against  sight,  and  of  love  and  mor- 
ality against  self-seeking,  and  finally  behind  and  beneath  all  these,  on  belief 
in  the  faithfulness  of  God,  in  whose  character  the  fate  of  all  souls  is 
bound  up. 

This  is  not  a  philosophical  book.  Its  appeal  is  not  to  the  reason,  but  to 
the  vision  of  the  soul.  We  may  perhaps  call  this  passage  its  key-note  : 
**  Feeling  is  more  than  reason ;  conviction  is  deeper  than  the  logical  under- 
standing ;  the  instincts,  intuitions,  and  divinations  of  the  soul  are  vaster 
than  the  capacity  of  the  most  powerful  intellect."  So  it  will  not  satisfy 
philosophers.  But  it  is  not  for  them,  or  for  the  learned  in  any  way,  but,  as 
the  preface  tells  us,  for  "  the  thousands  of  busy  men  and  women  who  may 
not  have  the  time  or  the  courage  to  go  themselves  to  the  masters  of  human 
thought."  For  them  Dr.  Gordon  has  surely  done  a  great  good  by  placing 
within  their  reach  in  so  effective  a  way  these  sources  of  faith  and  strength. 
The  book  may  be  commended  for  other  features,  for  the  wide  knowledge  of 
thought  in  all  times  and  the  broad  conception  of  historic  thought  which  it 
shows,  and  for  its  striking  power  and  beauty  of  language.  But  its  chief 
praise  is  its  power,  through  its  exhibition  of  what  the  greatest  of  thinkers, 
the  men  who  see  most  clearly  into  the  mysteries  of  life,  have  thought  on  a 
subject  which  so  deeply  concerns  all  of  us,  to  strengthen  and  cheer  hearts 
that  have  become  doubtful  or  despairing'of  the  etprnal  life. 

*  The  Witness  to  Immortality.    By  George  Gordon,    pp.  ix,  310.     Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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It  is  perhaps  a  little  strange  that  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  classical  archaeology,  as  Dr.  Waldstein's  has,  should  come  before 
the  public  with  a  criticism  of  Ruskin.*  who,  at  least  in  his  writing  on  art 
subjects,  moves  in  an  atmosphere  so  different  from  that  of  classical  antiquity. 
We  should  expect  him  in  his  treatment  of  Ruskin  to  show  in  a  marked  way 
the  influence  of  his  archaeological  work,  and  our  expectations  are  realized, 
for  he  shows  it  distinctly  in  at  least  two  things.  One  is  his  criticism  of 
Ruskin's  theory  of  the  relation  of  art  and  nature.  He  finds  fault  with 
Ruskin's  conception  of  art  as  dealing  not  only  with  truths  of  aspect,  but  as 
finding  its  chief  work  in  discovering  truths  of  essence  in  things,  in  reveal- 
ing to  man  the  divine  spirit  of  nature.  With  the  Greeks,  he  holds  that  art 
deals  above  all  with  the  form  and  appearance  of  things.  His  point  of  view 
in  art-criticism  is  purely  scientific,  and  he  cannot  approve  of  Ruskin's 
intrusion  of  religious  and  ethical  meanings  into  his  writings  on  art. 
Another  thing  in  which  Dr.  Waldstein  shows  his  classical  training  is  his 
prejudice  against  romanticism,  and  therefore  against  some  of  the  work  of 
Ruskin,  who  is,  he  says,  "strongly  enslaved  by  romanticism.'*  His  violent 
opposition  to  romanticism  is  sometimes  rather  amusing.  It  is  apparently 
to  him  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  evil.  It  makes  us  ''fearful  of"  and 
••opposed  to  the  present,"  it  makes  us  unhistorical,  uncritical,  unpractical. 
It  has  made  Ruskin  lacking  in  "  real  sympathy  with  the  present,"  and 
incapable  of  "  throwing  off  his  personal  predilections  when  dealing  with 
past  ages  and  ancient  art,"  particularly  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  has 
caused  him  to  ovei -praise  imperfect  early  art. 

Dr.  Waldstein,  though  he  thus  finds  fault  with  Ruskin's  principles  of  art 
theory  and  criticism,  not  considering  his  work  in  this  department  his  great 
work,  and  though  he  is  rather  prejudiced  and  erratic  in  his  views  of  his 
romantic  tendencies,  justly  appreciates  his  other  work  in  matters  of  art 
— his  help  in  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  art  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  England,  in  raising  the  appreciation  of  art  in  general,  particularly 
landscape  painting,  and  in  raising  the  artist's  profession  in  public  esteem. 
Still  a  note  of  defective  sympathy  with  his  subject,  which  is  more  or  less 
apparent  through  the  whole  book,  is  heard  strongest  all  through  the  part 
treating  of  Ruskin's  writing  on  art  subjects. 

Dr.  Waldstein's  praises  Ruskin,  and  rightly,  for  his  teaching  us  a  new 
kind  of  nature-observation,  which  looks  at  nature  not  exactly  with  the  eye 
of  cold  science,  but  still  observes  each  minutest  detail  and  seeks  out  the 
inner  laws  and  harmony  of  nature's  constitution,  deriving  therefrom  a  new 
and  unselfish  form  of  aesthetic  pleasure.  The  scientific  spirit,  however,  again 
pokes  its  head  up  here  in  a  disdainful  attitude  toward  Ruskin's  intro- 
duction of  his  religious  and  aesthetic  bias  into  his  descriptions  of  nature, 
and  in  a  comically  grave  objection  to  his  nature-books  for  children,  such  as 
Proserpina^  because  of  the  danger  of  "  blunting  the  faculty  for  and  reverence 
of  systematic  truthfulness."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Waldstein's  anti- 
romantic  prejudice  has  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  led  him  off  into  a 
discussion  of  the  attitude 'of  romantic  literature  toward  nature,  in  which  he 

♦  The  Work  of  John  Ruskin,    By  Charles  Waldstein.    (American  Essayists 
Series),    pp.  200.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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expresses  some  rather  fantastic  views.  In  the  next  chapter,  however,  he 
speaks  with  sympathetic  and  intelligent  praise  of  Ruskin's  eloquence  and 
pov;er  as  a  writer  particularly  as  a  **  prose-poet,"  ranking  his  achievements 
in  this  line  as  among  his  greatest. 

But  his  greatest  work,  Dr.  Waldstein  thinks  is  in  the  direction  of  his 
writing  on  social,  political,  and  economic  questions,  and  this  part  of  his 
critique  is  the  most  sympathetic  and  acceptable  part.  Though  he  recog- 
nizes  Ruskin's  petulance,  his  exaggeration,  and  his  egotism,  in  his  writings 
on  these  subjects,  the  false,  unpractical,  unsocial  note  of  exclusiveness 
and  exquisiteness  in  some  of  his  views,  such  as  his  opposition  to  the  use  of 
machinery  and  to  factory  work,  in  his  constant  misleading  comparison  of 
the  life  of  the  Swiss  peasant  and  the  English  laborer,  in  his  denunciation 
of  play  for  play's  sake,  and  the  evil  effect  of  some  of  his  writings  in  causing 
a  more  marked  antithesis  between  those  who  work  seriously  and  those  who 
do  not,  by  creating  a  mutual  contempt,  he  estimates  at  its  full  worth, 
Ruskin's  work  in  causing  an  extension  of  the  laws  of  morality  to  the  sphere 
of  economic  life,  in  discouraging  the  growth  of  a  mercenary  "  getting  on" 
spirit  in  individual  and  national  life,  and  in  causing  an  increase  of  higher 
culture  and  a  general  advance,  intellectually  and  socially,  of  the  people  of 
England.  In  his  last  chapter  Dr.  Waldstein  rather  descends  into  bathos  by 
taking  up  and  examining  with  amusing  seriousness  Ruskin's  opposition  to 
the  sports  and  pastimes  of  England,  attributing  it  *'  first  to  his  ethical  bias, 
second  to  his  romantic  bias,"  and  refuting  his  objections  at  some  length, 
and  rather  unnecessarily,  for  Ruskin  is  not  really  as  violently  opposed  to 
these  sports  as  his  critic  would  have  us  believe.  One  wishes  that  the  author 
had  ended  a  book  so  thoughtful  and  so  generally  instructive  in  a  way 
more  deserving  of  it.  One  wishes,  too,  that  the  whole  book  was  not  marred 
by  a  rather  awkward  and  infelicitous  style. 


Of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  The  United  States^  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
praise  enough,  so  remarkable  and  so  varied  are  its  excellences.  The  author 
has  in  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  large  type  narrated  our  political 
history  for  four  hundred  years,  some  of  them  pretty  crowded  years,  and 
though  the  enormous  compression  necessary  for  such  a  ta<«k  is  always  evi- 
dent,  he  has  constantly  kept  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  has  found  space  for  the  insertion  of  many  of  the  details  and 
minor  incidents  which  always  do  much  to  make  history  interesting,  and 
often  to  make  it  instructive.  His  estimates  of  men  and  events  are  broad 
and  just,  and  he  is  candid  and  impartial  where  a  man  of  English  birth  and 
training  would  be  least  expected  to  be  so.  And  aside  from  its  historic 
merits,  the  book  is  a  literary  masterpiece.  It  is  brilliant  without  effort  or 
flourish,  and  never  in  the  least  dull.  Its  style  is  wonderfully  terse  and 
epigrammatic,  without  the  cheapness  of  phrase  and  one-sidedness  of  views 
common  in  writers  of  such  a  style.  It  is  always  remarkably  good  history, 
and  is  always  as  vividly  interesting  as  a  good  novel. 

^  The    Umied  States:    An  Outline  of  Political    History,   1492-1871.      By 
Goldwin  Smith,    pp.  x,  391.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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Though  written,  as  the  author  says,  "  rather  for  English  than  for  American 
readers,"  Mr.  Smith's  book  has  been  eagerly  read  by  Americans,  as  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  first  thousand  within  a  month  after  publication  shows.  The 
cause  of  its  great  popularity  here  is  undoubtedly  its  presentation  of  views 
on  many  subjects  radically  different  from  the  traditional  beliefs  and  the  con- 
victions of  many  Americans  to-day,  which  makes  it  valuable  as  a  mental 
stimulus,  and  as  a  reservoir  of  suggestion  for  discussion  and  research. 
The  suggestiveness  and  pregnancy  of  almost  every  one  of  Mr.  Smith's 
pointed  sentences  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the 
book.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Smith's  views,  his  ideas  on  the  relations  and 
feelings  between  England  and  America,  for  one  thing,  may  at  first  reading 
ruffle  the  tempers  of  some  of  us,  who  have  been  brought  up  on  jingo 
newspapers  and  on  our  miserable  little  school  histories,  among  whose 
authors  it  is  a  tradition  to  nourish  as  much  as  possible  the  "  twist  the  lion's 
tail "  spirit.  But  as  we  read  his  book,  conceived  in  perfect  good  will  to  and 
sympathy  for  the  United  States  and  in  desire  to  make  more  brotherly  our 
relations  with  England,  written,  as  he  says,  from  "  the  position  of  an  English- 
man who  regards  the  American  commonwealth  as  the  great  achievement  of 
his  race,  and  looks  forward  to  the  voluntary  reunion  of  the  American 
branches  of  the  race  within  its  pale,"  and  as  the  impression  of  Mr.  Smith's 
absolute  impartiality  grows  on  us,  and  his  candid  presentation  of  facts  has 
its  effiect,  it  is  not  hard  to  feel  that  his  is  the  better  view.  His  conviction  of 
the  injurious  effiect  of  the  Irish  upon  our  politics,  and  the  harm  they  have 
done  the  country  by  keeping  alive  animosity  toward  England,  is  different 
from  the  opinion  which  American  newspapers  insist  is  the  only  one  a  loyal 
American  can  hold  about  this  subject,  and  his  book  has  for  this  cause  been 
condemned  in  a  great  hurry  by  some  of  them,  for  political  effect,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  shown  that  his  is  not  the  correct  view. 

Mr.  Smith  holds  that  slavery  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  country  than  do  roost  American  histories,  and  most  Americans  in 
general,  but  here,  as  always,  his  presentation  is  convincing,  and  his  views 
are  important.  This  theory  about  the  rebellion,  too,  will  be  new  to  most  of 
us,  but  consideration  of  it  may  be  helpful :  *'  Two  communities  radically 
differing  in  social  structure  and,  therefore,  in  political  requirements,  had 
been  clamped  together  in  ill-assorted,  uneasy,  contentions,  and  immoral 
unions.  At  length  in  the  course  of  nature,  they  fell  asunder  and  formed 
two  separate  nations,  the  stronger  of  which  proceeded  to  attack,  conquer, 
and  reannex  the  weaker. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  Mr.  Smith's  variations  from  tradi- 
tional and  orthodox  opinion.  But  besides  these,  on  many  topics  less  im- 
portant and  less  known  he  gives  opinions  new  and  fruitful  in  susrgestion. 

Aside  from  the  novel  views  advanced,  another  notable  feature  of  Mr. 
Smith's  book  is  his  skill  in  sketching  the  characters  of  prominent  men. 
His  characterizations  do  not  give  much  that  is  new,  but  they  are  clear-cut, 
vivid,  and  for  the  most  part  sympathetic,  and  in  them  Mr.  Smith's  literary 
art  reaches  perhaps  its  highest  level  of  easy,  concise,  nervous,  picturesque 
and  chaste  expression.  In  his  treatment  of  our  more  recent  politics,  than 
which  a  more  delicate  or  difficult  task  could  hardly  be  imagined,  Mr.  Smith 
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shows  the  same  ability,  candor,  and  outspokenness  which  marks  the  rest  of 
the  book.  And  his  closing  sentence  is  one  on  which  all  Americans  can 
profit  continually  ponder,  for  it  presents  a  problem  upon  which  we  may 
some  day  have  to  act  quickly.  This  is  it :  "  The  soldiers  of  Meade  and  Lee, 
the  soldiers  of  the  blue  and  the  soldiers  of  the  gray,  have  met  as  brethren 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg;  but  the  question  between  the  races  of  the  South 
still  awaits  solution." 

*'  Should  this  volume  find  acceptance,"  says  Mr.  Smith  in  his  preface,  **  it 
may  be  followed  by  a  companion  volume  on  the  same  scale,  and  treating, 
necessarily  with  the  same  succinctness  the  recent  history  of  parties,  and  the 
questions  of  the  present  day."  That  it  has  found  acceptance  he  must  feel 
assured,  and  we  may  therefore  believe  that  he  will  favor  us  Americans  with 
the  promised  second  volume.  Few  other  books  of  the  future,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  received  by  Americans  with  more  enthusiasm. 


There  is  a  great  dissimilarity,  in  one  way,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Aldrich's 
new  stories.*  Two  of  them  are  love  stories,  pure  and  simple,  one  ending 
happily,  another  sadly,  three  are  almost  purely  humorous,  yet  all  diflferent, 
one  is  a  curious,  fascinating  child's  fancy,  and  another  is  a  pathetic  account 
of  the  life  and  death  of  a  single  character.  Yet  in  other  ways  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  them.  The  *'  I "  of  My  Cousin  the  Colonel,  Goliath^ 
and  The  Chevalier  de  Ressiguier^  whom  we  suppose  to  be  the  author  himself 
passing  under  slightly  different  characters,  is  not  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest, 
but  he  is  a  man  who  knows  what  is  the  time  for  mirth,  and  makes  the  most 
of  it  in  all  these  six  stories  with  his  quiet,  rich,  insinuating  humor,  never 
striking  a  false  note  in  the  reader's  heart,  and  with  now  and  then  a  touch 
of  good-natured  sarcasm  to  give  it  spice.  He  knows  also  what  is  the  time 
for  sadness,  and  though  he  has  in  these  stories  less  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  knowledge,  he  has  made  good  use  of  it  by  sometimes  intro- 
ducing with  a  sure  touch  a  gentle  pathos,  springing  from  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  life  and  therefore  never  failing  to  reach  the  reader's 
sympathies.  Sometimes,  too,  his  humor  and  pathos  meet  in  a  very  winning 
kind  of  quizzical  melancholy.  And  to  all  his  characters,  though  there  may 
not  be  among  them  any  very  striking  creations,  Mr.  Aid  rich  has  given  by 
the  conversation  he  puts  into  their  mouths,  and  by  his  sympathetic  interpre- 
tation of  characters  and  portrayal  of  feeling,  a  genuine  and  attractive  human- 
ness.  They  are  all  interesting,  almost  all  pleasant  people— people  whom 
we  feel  we  would  like  to  know.  Perhaps,  however,  the  pleasantest  thing 
about  the  stories  is  the  kind  of  life  Mr.  Aldrich's  people  live  in  and  make 
up.  They  are  in  all  but  one  of  the  stories  people  conventionally  circum- 
stanced, as  are  all  of  us,  yet  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  idealise  their 
life  into  something  far  superior  to  anything  we  ever  see  or  to  present  it  as 
brutally  or  stupidly  real.  It  is  a  life  **  not  too  bright  or  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food,"  and  yet  a  life  always,  and  particularly  in  some  little 
scenes  between  husband  and  wife,  delightful  to  read  about. 

*  Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry,  with  Other  Tales.     By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.    pp. 
269.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  Miss  Repplier's  latest  volume 
of  essays*  is  the  very  large  number  of  quotations  which  are  used.  And 
though  they  are,  it  is  true,  mostly  very  excellent  and  apposite,  and  are 
employed  with  great  skill — and  skill  in  quotation  is  no  mean  power — the 
presence  of  so  many  is  rather  unfortunate.  The  result  is  almost  alwa3-s 
entertaining,  and  often  instructive,  but  it  gives  an  impression  of  deficient 
originality  which  may  in  some  readers  prevent  a  perception  of  the  good 
qualities  which  really  exist  in  Miss  Repplier's  work.  For  she  is  by  no 
means  only  a  person  who  has  read  a  great  deal  and  knows  how  to 
make  appropriate  and  striking  extracts  from  what  she  has  read.  She  has 
a  considerable  and  distinctive  intellectual  power  of  her  own.  She  shows 
in  these  essays  the  same  good  sense  and  good  nature,  the  same  robustness 
of  temperament  and  contempt  for  all  sham  and  twaddle  and  milk-sop  senti- 
ment, the  same  just  critical  judgment,  which  the  readers  of  her  earlier 
essays  know.  She  shows  the  same  admiration  for  humor  and  cheerfulness 
in  literature,  for  the  old-fashioned  romance  and  for  stout  hearted  fighting 
for  its  own  sake,  things  not  highly  regarded  by  some  people  in  these  days. 
Miss  Repplier  is  indeed  by  no  means  thoroughly  **  up  to  date"  in  her  tastes, 
and  is  for  this  reason  all  the  more  agreeable.  Her  expression  of  her  opin- 
ions is,  as  in  her  former  books,  incisive,  vigorous,  brilliant,  and  artistic. 
To  be  sure,  though  never  dull,  she  is  sometimes  rather  laboriously  over- 
clever.  Often  too,  she  seems  to  be  writing  not  about  things,  but  about  what 
people  have  said  about  things,  to  be  taking  what  they  have  said  as  a  founda- 
tion, and  building  thereon  her  own  structure.  But  her  opinions  are  worth 
hearing  and  pleasantly  expressed,  and  she  is  always  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

Mr.  Savage's  series  of  sermons  on  Jesus  and  Modem  Life\  starts  from  an 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  views  of  the  most  extreme  of  the  adherents 
of  the  higher  criticism  a&  to  the  nature  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  Unitarian 
theory  of  the  personality  of  Christ.  Beginning  with  these  premises  Mr. 
Savage  proceeds  to  investigate  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  the^- 
are  described  in  the  gospels,  with  a  view  to  finding  what  his  character  really 
was  and  what  he  really  taught,  testing  all  he  finds  in  the  gospels  by  a  method 
of  interpretation  of  his  own.  Naturally,  one  may  reach  almost  any  result 
he  wishes  in  this  way.  Mr.  Savage's  results,  however,  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  opinions  already  familiar.  He  finds  the  elements  of  Jesus' 
peculiar  power  over  men  to  be  his  supreme  consciousness  of  the  omnipres- 
ence of  God,  his  love  of  man.  his  personal  fascination,  his  charm  of  speech 
and  his  extreme  idealism,  and  the  religion  that  he  taught  to  consist  of  per- 
fect trust  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  continual  love  and  service  of  man. 
The  religion  of  Jesus,  he  holds,  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  theological 
belief.     He  can  find  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  he  interprets  them,  hardly 

*  Essays  in  Idleness,    By  Agnes  Repplier.     pp.  224.     Boston :    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

\  Jesus  and  Modern  Life,     By  M.  J.  Savage,     pp.  229.     Boston  :  George  H. 
Ellis. 
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any  authoritj  for  any  of  the  doctrines  of  any  Christian  creed.  **  You  may 
hold  any  theological  belief  you  please,  you  may  practice  any  ritual  you 
please,  ....  you  may  have  as  large  a  creed  as  you  please,  you  may  belong 
to  any  church.  None  of  these  things  need  stand  as  a  barrier  between  you 
and  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Only  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  there :  it  is 
something  that  transcends  them  all — the  religion  of  love,  the  religion  of 
sacrifice."  It  is  the  old  story  of  "ethical  piety/'  "moral  righteousness," 
without  any  particular  faith. 

Mr.  Savage  fully  appreciates  the  beauty,  the  depth,  and  the  power  of 
Jesus*  purely  ethical  teaching,  though  he  considers  many  of  his  beliefs  on 
subjects  other  than  ethical  to  be  incorrect  and  not  abreast  of  modern 
thought.  His  conception  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  if  he  be  admitted  to 
have  been  purely  human,  is  in  the  main  sympathetic.  One  idea,  however, 
which  Mr.  Savage  several  times  expresses,  seems  both  unsympathetic  and 
untrue.  This  is  one  expression  of  it:  **  He  was  not  a  man  of  sorrows  .  .  . 
His  was  an  idyllic,  happy,  sunny,  blessed  life,  though  it  did  go  out  in  a 
cloud."  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Savage's  opinions,  the  spirit 
that  informs  his  book  is  an  admirable  spirit  of  sincere  and  lofty  piety,  and 
of  conciliation  toward  the  holders  of  different  opinions. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Russell,  well  know.n  to  the  literary  world  through  his  earlier 
books — A  Club  of  One  and  others — has  now  given  us  in  Sub-Coelum*  a  de- 
scription of  what  in  his  opinion  is  the  model  commonwealth.  Unlike  most 
visionary  model  commonwealths,  however,  Sub-Coeium  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  thing  which  its  creator  hopes  will  ever  in  the  progress  of  the  race  be 
realized.  There  is  about  the  life  of  Sub-Coelum  too  much  vagueness  and 
indefiniteness  to  make  it  appear  much  like  a  country  which  could  be  real  at 
any  time.  It  is  rather  an  imaginary  people  in  the  picture  of  whose  life  Mr. 
Russell  has  set  forth  not  what  he  prophesies  the  human  race  will  come  to, 
but  what  is  his  ideal  for  it.  Sub-Coelum  is  further  unlike  mo5t  model  com- 
monwealths in  that  its  people  are  not  perfeci.  It  is,  as  the  sub-title  says,  a 
sky-built  world,  -but  it  is  also  a  human  world,  and  its  people  are  still  human, 
placed  in  circumstances  like  those  in  which  we  of  to-day  are,  and  still 
having  human  liability  to  err,  but  differing  from  us  in  not  erring  so  often, 
and  in  being  more  nearly  perfect  in  every  way.  They  have  advantages 
superior  to  ours  in  having  all  the  conditions  of  life  more  favorable,  but  they 
are  not  yet  wholly  perfect.  This  absence  of  an  exasperating  perfection 
makes  the  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Sub-Coelumites  all  the  more  agreeable, 
and  perhaps  by  making  it  seem  more  capable  of  realization  adds  to  its 
practical  instructive  value.  In  comparison  with  this  ideal  life,  Mr.  Russell 
several  times  introduces,  under  the  pretence  of  describing  the  life  as  Sub- 
Coelum  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  existence,  some  keen  and  effective,  though 
perhaps  a  trifle  exaggerated,  satire  on  some  features  of  the  life  of  to-day. 

The  description  of  the  life  of  Sub-Coelum  relates  mostly  to  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  development  of  the  people,  and  to  the  conduct  of 

*  Sub-Coelum:  A    Sky-built  Human    World,     By   A.  P.  Russell,     pp.   267. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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their  life,  their  government  and  politics  being  but  lightly  and  vaguely 
sketched.  Mr.  Russell's  ideal  of  life  is  one  with  which  most  of  us  will  be 
able  to  agree.  To  be  sure  in  some  points,  such  as  the  putting  of  the  finest 
oyster-beds  in  water  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  deep,  so  that  dredging  was 
easy,  in  his  rejoicing  over  the  absence  of  all  bells,  and  in  the  importance 
laid  on  good  cooking  as  a  factor  in  moral  and  mental  training,  he  shows  his 
personal  predilections  and  prejudices.  But  his  ideal  is  in  general  very 
catholic.  It  is  further  entertainingly  put  before  us,  and  it  has  what  few 
descriptions  of  model  societies  have,  a  good  deal  of  instructive  usefulness 
as  a  lesson  in  better  moral  and  intellectual  character  and  in  better  living. 

In  spite  of  all  that  is  often  said  in  opposition  to  the  inductive  method  of 
teaching,  it  certainly  has  great  advantages  when  applied  to  the  natural 
sciences.  Whether  or  not  the  natural  laws  and  facts  reitiain  as  firmly  fixed 
in  the  mind  as  by  text-book  and  illustration,  certainly  there  is  one  great 
acquisition  to  be  gained  in  no  other  way,  the  scientific  method,  which  will 
remain  as  part  of  the  mental  character,  when  fact  and  law  have  been  alike 
forgotten.  The  authors  of  the  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics^  are  thorough 
believers  in  this  method,  and  though  their  work  in  no  sense  claims  to  be  a 
text-book  in  physics,  yet  with  careful  direction  and  a  very  little  instruction 
from  the  teacher  it  can  be* easily  made  to  supply  the  place  of  one.  It  is  a 
collection  of  carefully  and  systematically  chosen  experiments,  and  its 
arrangement  is  such  that  with  very  simple  applications  of  induction,  most 
of  the  laws  of  physics  will  be  easily  generalized  from  observation  of  these 
particular  cases.  Then,  after  the  discovery  of  the  principle,  deductions  are 
made  and  the  pupil  is  to  demonstrate  their  truth  or  falsity.  Many  of  the 
experiments,  too,  require  care  and  accuracy,  thus  inculcating  the  habit  of 
exact  and  careful  observation  which  is  so  necessary  in  more  advanced 
scientific  work.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  applying  methods  of  induction 
to  physics  in  High  Schools  has  been  the  high  cost  of  the  necessary  appara- 
tus. This  has  been  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  choosing  such  work  as 
can  be  performed  with  simple  materials  and  hence  at  little  expense.  The 
authors  arrange  their  topics  in  a  somewhat  unusual  way,  placing  magnetism 
with  its  involved  phenomena  before  the  treatment  of  such  simple  topics  as 
measurement  and  properties  of  matter.  It  seems  as  if  something  might  be 
gained  by  including  this  subject  with  electricity,  as  is  usually  done  and 
treating  it  later  in  order.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  book  creates  a  very 
favorable  impression.  It  certainly  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  and  will  doubtless  find  its  place  wherever  there  is 
need  of  a  simple  and  well  arranged  course  in  experimental  physics. 

w.  E.  T. 


The  German  communal  village  or  Mark  has  been  supposed  by  many  his- 
torians to  have  formed  the  basis  for  a  considerable  number  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions.       Among   other  things,   the   public  village  green    or 

*  A  High  Schooi  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics.  By  Dudley  G.  Hays,  Charles 
D.  Loury,  and  Austin  C.  Rishel.    pp.  154.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 
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common  so  characteristic  of  New  England  towns  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
direct  lineal  descendant.  President  Enoch  A.  Bryan  of  Vincennes  Univer- 
sitj,  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  little  book*  sums  up  the  evidence  both 
for  and  against  the  Mark  theory,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  "  If  one 
wishes  to  trace  the  ever  widening  stream  "  (of  democratic  institutions)  "  to 
its  sources,  he  will  no  doubt  find  that  one  slender  brooklet  heads  in  the 
German  forest,  but  only  one." 

The  author  has  failed  to  find  any  sufficient  evidence  in  the  much  dis- 
cussed passage  from  Tacitus  apropos  of  the  ancient  Germans  ;  and,  follow- 
ing de  Coulanges  and  Seebohm.  finds  nothing  more  convincing  in  the 
history  of  early  English  and  Saxon  institutions.  The  last  chapters  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  part  that  the  Mark  theory  has 
played  in  America,  and  in  recent  economic  controversies.  The  book  is 
altogether  very  readable,  and  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  much  vexed 
land-ownership  question  ;  being  an  additional  drop  in  the  bucket  to  turn 
the  scales  against  those  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  rights  of 
man,  particularly  when  those  rights  are  presumed  to  be  invested  in  land. 

"  It  has  long  been  evident  to  me  that  much  of  our  best  English  poetry  lies 
beyond  the  imaginative  reach  of  many  readers  because  of  their  unfamiliarity 
with  the  common  places  of  literary  allusion,  reference  and  tradition."  I 
quote  from  the  preface  of  Professor  Gayley's  bookf  which  would  seem  to  be 
most  useful  in  filling  the  need  intimated.  Beginning  with  a  short  discus- 
sion of  the  origin,  elements,  and  preservation  of  myth  in  general,  it  proceeds 
to  quite  an  elaborate  account  of  the  gods  and  lesser  divinities  of  classic 
mythology,  together  with  the  principal  myths  which  relate  to  them.  There 
follow  the  myths  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets ;  and  finally  a 
brief  summary  of  the  Norse  gods  and  the  heroes  of  the  Volsung's  saga  and 
the  Nibelungenlied.  There  is,  besides,  a  useful  commentary.  The  volume 
is  well  illustrated,  and  should  be  welcome  as  a  somewhat  abbreviated  and 
vastly  more  readable  and  convenient  form  of  classical  dictionary. 

The  Century  company  publishes  "  Walter  Camp's  Book  of  College  Sports"X 
compiled  from  articles  previously  printed  in  the  pages  of  its  monthly — St, 
Nicholas. 

To  the  athletic  loving  world,  the  treatise,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  on  college 
sport  is  a  valuable  manual,  as  well  adapted  to  the  edification  of  the  expert 
as  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  neophjrte.    Written  by  the  man  to  whom  the 

*  The  Mark  in  Europe  and  America  :  a  review  of  the  discussion  of  early  land 
tenure,  'By  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  A.M.,  President  of  Vincennes  University, 
Indiana.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Company.     1893. 

t  The  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature"  Based  chiefly  on  Bulfinche's 
Age  of  Fable  (1855).  Edited  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  California.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Company.     1893. 

X  Walter  Camfs  Book  of  College  Sports,  By  Walter  Camp.  New  York  :  The 
Century  Co. 
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science  of  athletics  is  as  familiar  as  the  air  he  breathes,  concise  and  clear  in 
style,  direct  in  purpose,  its  principles  and  precepts  emanate  from  an  organ- 
ized mind,  and  a  heart  warm  in  the  cause  and  cultivation  of  the  highest  arts 
of  the  physical  man.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  games  are  exceedingly 
simple,  the  apparently  complicated  play  of  foot  ball,  for  example,  being 
made  as  plain  as  a  game  of  checkers,  and  Mr.  Camp  has  so  adjusted  his  ex- 
planations, that  they  are  equally  useful  to  both  players  and  spectators.  The 
volume  comprises  nine  parts,  viz:  "Introduction,"  "Track  Athletics."  Row. 
ing,'*  "A  Remarkable  Boat  Race,"  "A  Boat  Race  at  Neiv  London,"  "Foot 
Ball  in  America,"  "  Base  Ball  for  the  Spectator,"  "  Base  Ball  for  the  Player," 
Appendix,  the  latter  containing  various  rules  of  the  American  Inter-Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association,  etc. 

Mr.  Collar's  edition  of  Aeneid  VII*  seems  admirably  adapted,  by  its  notes 
and  vocabulary,  for  obtaining  the  end  which  his  thoughtful  preface  professes, 
— the  training  of  students  to  read  Latin  easily  at  sight,  without  reference  to 
grammatical  knowledge.  The  table  of  "wordgroups"  is  a  novel  feature, 
and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  in  helping  the  student  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  unfamiliar  words. 

We  have  before  us  two  books  on  Greek  Composition,  almost  identical  in 
plan  and  method,  though  differing  somewhat  in  details.  The  book  by 
Professors  Harper  and  Castlef  is  intended  for  rather  more  advanced  students 
and  for  a  more  complete  course  than  that  by  Mr.  Collar  and  Mr.  Daniell,^ 
and  therefore  contains  some  more  advanced  work,  in  the  shape  of  studies 
in  the  use  of  Greek  words,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  minutiae  of  Greek  com- 
position. But  both  alike  are  based  on  the  Anabasis,  and  on  both  gram- 
matical  references  are  given  for  every  topic  touched  on.  Both  also  are 
admirably  written  and  seem  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

Dr.  Arnold's  books  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  have  always  been  remarkable 
successful,  both  in  England  and  America,  and  in  their  new  form,  revised  by 
Mr  Mulhollandg  with  but  few  changes,  and  these  for  the  better,  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  still  more  so. 

♦  Aeneid  VIL    Edited  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  pp.  x,  96.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

t  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,     By  William  R.  Harper  and  Clarence 
F.  Castle,  pp.  127.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

X  The  Beginner* s  Greek  Composition,    By  William  C.  Collar  and  M.  Grant 
Daniell.    pp.  viii,  201.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 

%  AmolcT s  First  and  Second  Latin  Book,     Revised  from  Spencer's  American 
edition  by  J.  £.  Mulholland.    pp.  416,  New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

§  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition,     Revised  from  the  First  American  edition, 
by  J.  E.  Mulholland.    pp.  415,  New  York  :  American  Book  Co, 
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The  latest  edition  of  William  Swinton's  History  of  the  United  States* 
needs  little  comment,  being  a  revision  of  a  work  that  made  its  own  reputa- 
tion many  years  ago.  The  present  edition  contains  two  new  chapters  intro- 
ductory and  final;  various  changes  in  and  additions  to  the  notes,  and  a 
large  number  of,  on  the  whole,  very  good  illustrations. 

Prof.  Fulton  and  Prof.  Trueblood  have  presented  to  the  world  a  workf 
on  elocution  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  originality  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  intended  for  teachers  and  students  who  are  in  serious  earnest,  and  is 
very  comprehensive.    The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

I.  The  psychic  being,  voice,  pronunciation,  emphasis. 

II.  The  elements  of  expression. 

III.  The  elements  of  action. 

The  words  of  the  title,  '*  Practical  Elements,"  will  be  apt  to  mislead  one 
who  looks  for  simplicity,  for  the  *'  elements  "  of  the  first  part  are  "  practical " 
not  because  they  deal  with  the  practice  of  elocution,  but  under  the  idea 
that  a  good  knowledge  of  man's  psychic  and  physical  being  is  necessary 
before  one  can  comprehend  the  advantage  and  purpose  of  a  study  of  elocu- 
tion or  the  culture  of  voice  and  action  involved. 

Although  necessarily  technical,  the  book  is  a  readable  one  from  the  force 
and  logic  with  which  it  is  written. 

In  Harpii^s  Aeneid^  and  Anabasis^  the  texts  are  carefully  edited  and  pre- 
ceded by  rather  elaborate  inductive  exercise.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
edition  is  the  large  number  of  illustrations.  The  Aeneid  has  many  extracts 
from  modem  English  poetry.  These  books  certainly  ought  to  inspire  an 
interest  in  the  student. 

Bri^tta\  is  a  story  of  German  peasant  life,  told  simply  but  with  great 
power.     It  is  well  adapted  for  rapid  reading. 

Di€  Erhibung  Europas^  is  a  vivid  account  of  the  European  rising  against 
Napoleon.  This  book  is  also  designed  for  rapid  reading.  The  International 
Modern  Language  Series,  if  kept  to  the  standard  of  these  books,  will  deserve 
a  permanent  place  in  the  library  as  well  as  the  school  room. 

•  SwintofCs  School  History  of  the  United  5to/;^x— revised.    New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago :  American  Book  Co. 

f  Practical  Elements  of  Elocution,    By  Robt.  I.  Fulton,  A.M.  and  Thomas 
C.  Trueblood,  A.M.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

X  Xenophtm*s  Anabasis,    Harper  &  Wallace..  New  York :  American  Book  Co. 

%  Aeneid  and  Bucolis  of  Vergil,    Harper  and  Millen.    New  York :  American 
Book  Co. 

I  Brigitta,     By  Berthold  Auerbach.     Edited  by  Dr.  Gore.     Boston :    Ginn 
and  Co. 

^  Die  Erhcbung  Europas,    Three  lectures  by  Heinrich  Von  Sybel.    Edited 


\lHe  Erhcbung  JLuropas,     ibree  lectures  1 
by  A.  B.  Nichols.    Boston :  Ginn  and  Co. 
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A  Third  Person,    A  Novel,  by  B.  M.  Croker.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

La  Prise  de  la  BasHlU,    By  Michelet.    Edited  and  annotated  by  Professor 
Jules  Luquiens.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Company. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,    (English  Classics  for  Schools  Series.)    New  York  : 
American  Book  Company. 


TO   BE  REVIEWED. 

Letters  of  Asa  Gray,    Edited  by  Jane  Loring  Gray.     2  vols.     Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

A  Native  of  Winby,  and  Other  Tales.      By  Sarah  Ome  Jewett.     Boston  : 
Houghton,  Miffln  &  Company. 

Rachel  Stanwood,    By  Lucy  Gibbons  Morse.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company. 

An  Old  Town  by  the  Sea,    By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.     Boston :     Hough> 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

The  Story  of  Partkia,      By  George   Rawlinson.      (Story  of    the   Nations 
Series.)    New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Harvard  Stories,    By  Waldron  K.  Post.     New  York :     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Princeton  Sketches,    By  George  R.  Wallace.    New  York :    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Two  Soldiers  and  a  Politician.    By  Clinton  Ross.    New  York  :    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Uplifts  of  Heart  and  IVill,    By  James  H.  West.     Boston  :  George  H.  Ellis. 

The  Spiritual  Life,    Boston  :    George  H.  Ellis. 

Noah  Porter :    A   Memorial  by  Friends,    New   York :    Charles   Scribner's 
Sons. 

Livy  XXI,  XXII,    Edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  Tracy  Peck.    Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Ethics  of  Hegel,     Translated  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.   Macbride 
Sterrett.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Popular  Science.    (French  Prose  Series).    Edited  by  Jules  Luquiens.     Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

**  It  is  a  problem  hard — I  make  ejaculation. 
To  tell  the  horrors  of  Co-education." 

Robin  Hoodyjr, 

The  downfall  of  the  Wesleyan  eleven  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  college 
from  the  Intercollegiate  Association  has  been  reviewed  as  an  event  purely 
in  the  world  of  athletics.  To  the  newspapers  and  the  public,  it  seems 
nothing  more  than  a  football  happening — unfortunate  for  Wesleyan,  but 
simply  the  end  of  the  gentle  game  at  Middletown  for  this  season. 

But  this  event  strikes  far  deeper  than  at  first  appears.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  triumphant  and  sweeping  vindication  of  the  rights  and  place  of 
Woman  with  a  large  heavy  initial  letter.  Last  summer  the  rhetorical  catch- 
as-catch-can  wrangles  which  raged  with  cyclonic  fury  at  the  War-Congresses 
of  the  "  Board  of  Lady  Managers"  at  the  World's  Fair  did  much  to  place 
obstructions  before  the  onward  roll  of  Woman's  sphere.  While  a  great 
deal  was  accomplished  by  woman,  much  of  the  good  was  blown  away  in 
the  gale  which  had  its  storm-centre  in  the  Woman's  Building. 

Now,  mark  the  contrast,  and  learn  how  quiet  and  rural  Middletown  sud- 
denly looms  up  as  the  scene  of  a  glorious  victory  for  the  cause,  without 
noise,  without  confusion.  Several  weeks  ago  the  young  men  of  Wesleyan 
decreed  a  "boycott"  against  the  "Co-eds."  It  seems  that  there  are  many 
young  women  at  Wesleyan  with  intellectual  bees  beneath  their  modish  bon- 
nets. They  are  pursuing  courses  of  study,  and  judging  from  our  own 
respected  bevy  of  "  Co-eds "  they  are  bright,  ambitious,  and  altogther 
superior  in  mental  attainments  to  low-minded  fellow  students  or  student 
fellows.  The  rash  youths  of  Wesleyan  decided  thai  the  young  women  were 
becoming  too  numerous,  that  they  ought  to  carry  their  requirements  to 
women's  colleges,  and  that  on  the  whole,  student  life  at  Wesleyan  would  be 
more  enjoyable  when  conducted  on  the  plan  of  a  monkish  cloister.  Most 
ungallantly  the  boycott  was  decided  upon  as  the  most  effective  weapon 
whereby  to  intimidate  the  "  Co-eds  "  and  render  classic  life  at  Wesleyan  no 
longer  "flat,  stale  and  unprofitable."  They  believed  in  their  madness 
that  this  movement  would  crush  woman's  spirit.  Had  there  been  a  married 
man  to  rule  the  Council  how  differently  matters  might  have  resulted,  and 
Wesleyan  might  have  battled  with  Yale  for  the  championship. 

The  boycott  was  carried  into  effect.  The  ** Co-eds"  were  cut  whenever 
met.  Any  man  seen  with  a  student  maiden  was  ostracized  by  his  friends, 
and  every  "Co-ed"  photograph  on  every  mantel  was  heartlessly  turned 
to  the  wall.  Even  the  village  shops  where  the  dear  girls  purchased  their 
beakers  of  ice  cream,  soda,  and  supplies  of  caramels  and  chewing-gum  were 
laid  under  the  ban.  Did  the  young  women  organize  to  air  their  grievances, 
and  sweep  the  autumal  foliage  from  the  Wesleyan  campus  in  breezy  meet- 
ings ?  Ah,  they  were  far  wiser.  They  made  no  public  remonstrance.  But 
surely  and  silently  as  an  African  raid  upon  a  hen  roost,  busy  little  influences 
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were  set  working  by  these  wonderful  young  women.  No  more  made  they 
cushions  or  painted  picture  frames  for  the  athletic  heroes.  Never  again  did 
they  blossom  on  the  side-lines  at  the  foot-ball  practice,  and  thrill  the  lion- 
hearted  half-backs  to  life,  risking  plunges  by  maddening  smiles.  There 
was  no  more  incentive  for  the  players  to  sacrifice  time  and  strength,  and 
little  by  little  interest  in  foot-ball  declined.  The  men  who  were  barred  from 
communion  with  the  maidens  drowned  their  woes  in  drink,  and  spent  all 
their  substance  so  that  the  subscription  books  showed  an  appalling  deficit. 
At  last  both  interest  and  financial  support  were  gone,  and  the  crash  came. 
The  wires  flashed  the  fearful  tidings  "  Wesleyan  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Association  and  will  disband." 

Dux  femina  faeH  :  what  no  other  power  could  have  done,  Woman  has 
wrought  at  Wesleyan.  Football  never  interfered  with  at  Yale— either  by 
storm,  flood,  or  fire,  sickness,  death,  the  Faculty,  and  yet  at  Wesleyan  a  few 
young  women  have  done  more  than  all  these. 

We  have  "  Co-eds  "  at  Yale,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  football  team.  We 
look  forward  to  the  Harvard  game  as  the  greatest  event  of  the  near  future. 
How  crushing  would  be  the  blow  if  our  eleven,  with  a  peerless  record  of 
championships  behind  it,  should  be  disbanded  before  Springfield.  Yale 
men,  remember  that  your  treatment  of  "  Co-eds  '*  is  a  serious  matter.  Until 
Thanksgiving  at  least,  however  great  the  provocation,  do  not  lay  hands  on 
that  deadly  instrument— the  boycott. 

The  editor  has  cornered  the  midnight  oil  market,  scanning  huge  piles  of 
exchanges  from  whence  to  dig  a  few  gems  of  poesy.  The  world's  diamond 
supply  is  low  at  present,  and  literary  treasurers  have  taken  the  same  turn. 
However  the  standard  of  college  verse  has  risen  considerably  since  last 
spring.  Then  it  was  plainly  incident  that  the  witchery  of  the  out-of-doors, 
and  the  general  prevalence  of  that  fatigued  feeling  sadly  interfered  with 
writing.  But  the  bracing  vigor  in  a  November  day  is  inspiration  pure 
and  simple.    If  a  man  has  any  poetry  in  his  soul,  it  ought  to  exude  now. 


VESPERS. 

Through  chapel  windows  stream  the  rich  stained  rays, 

The  Sabbath  sunlight  gently  fades  away. 
The  gilded  organ-pipes  speak  notes  of  praise  ; 

We're  gathered  here  at  eventide  to  pray. 

There  may  be  far  more  joyous  hours  we'll  know. 
But  few  more  calm  or  soothing  shall  we  spend ; 

Few  sadder  hours  may  touch  our  lives  with  woe, 
Yet  sweetly  sad  this  hour  at  Sabbath  end. 

The  shadows  deepen,  window  rays  grow  dim. 
The  chancel  lights  bum  brighter  through  the  shade ; 

Then  loud  and  deep  resounds  the  closing  hymn. 
The  service  over  and  our  prayer  is  made. 

NasMu  Lit. 
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RBFLSCnONS. 

Lingering  'neath  the  shaded  bower, 

I  view  the  scenes  so  old  and  dear. 
The  chimes  from  yonder  high  clock-tower 

GiTe  welcome  music,  soft  and  clear. 

The  scenes  are  old,  yet  life  is  new  ; 

For  early  friends  whom  first  we  found, 
Hare  passed  the  little  cycle  through. 

And  left  to  us  the  open  ground. 

The  past  is  gone  beyond  control. 

The  future  only  beckons  you. 
Then  with  a  purpose  firm  and  bold 

Well  enter  what  we  have  to  do. 

Though  most  of  us  a  sadness  feel. 
In  missing  friends  who've  gone  before. 

We'll  buckle  on  the  arms  of  steel. 
And  struggle  onward  as  of  yore. 

Cornell  Magatim, 
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SINCE  AGNES   DIED. 

They  say  that  the  brook  makes  music  soft 

As  ever  in  its  pebbly  bed, 
That  the  leaves  still  whisper  sweet  aloft 

In  springtime  when  the  robins  wed. 
Well,  yes,  they  may — I  cannot  say — 

Since  Agnes  died. 
They  say  that  the  sunshine  still  is  fair, 

That  the  summer  air  is  still  as  sweet, 
When  soft  the  breeze  sighs  everywhere 

In  autumn,  ere  the  long  days  fleet. 
Perhaps  'tis  so — I  do  not  know — 

Since  Agnes  died. 
They  say  that  gladness  is  not  dead, 

That  the  future  smiles  and  life  is  gay, 
That  joy  and  hope  have  not  all  fled, 

That  comfort  has  not  passed  away. 
It  may  be — well — I  cannot  tell — 

Since  Agnes  died.  Brown  Magawine. 

WM.     FRANKLIN    &    CO., 

IMPORTING     TAILORS, 

Cloths  for  the  coming  season  now  ready. 
40   Center  Street^  New  Haven,   Conn. 

The  M.  Steinert  and  Sons  Co. 

777    CHAPEL    ST.,    NEW    HAVEN. 

Steinway   and    Sons, 
Ernest   Gabler   and    Brc, 
Hardman, 

AND    OTHER    FIRST-CLASS    PIANOS, 

All  these  make  pianos  to  rent  for  scholastic  year. 
SHEET    MiXJSIC 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  COLLEGE  SLANG. 

MR.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  in  a  magazine  article 
some  time  ago,  discoursed  in  charming  fashion  on 
the  importance  of  slang  in  the  growth  of  language.  He 
proved  to  the  precise  and  spectacled  enemies  of  pictur- 
esque phraseology  that  many  English  words  in  good 
and  regular  standing  were  once  graceless  vagabonds  in 
the  doubtful  realm  of  "slangology."  The  English  tongue 
gathers  in  from  all  sources  whatsoever  it  finds  strength 
and  utility  in,  and  this  assimilation  and  legalizing  of  slang 
is  going  on  constantly.  There  is  no  need  of  going  back 
into  musty  days  of  yore  to  prove  the  soundness  of  this 
law.  We  have  seen  phrases  and  words  evolve  from  shady 
reputation  to  respectability — such  as  "  dude,"  "boomer" 
and  ''mugwump"  which  now  may  lay  claim  to  a  right  in 
the  dictionary. 

Slang  must  be  vivid  and  suggestive,  or  it  soon  goes 
under,  for  the  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  works  un 
failingly.  Slang  is  the  superlative  richness  of  metaphor 
and,  disregarding  college  slang,  is  usually  self-explanatory. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  popular  slang — the  pithy  charac. 
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terizations  of  Bret  Harte's  Westerners,  or  the  apt  and 
ready  phrases  which  often  sweep  the  country.  They 
picture  in  the  most  direct  way  what  they  express,  where 
more  classic  phrase  would  be  lame  and  weak.  A  popular 
"  slangism  "  can  generally  be  traced  to  its  origin,  while 
many  jewels  of  college  idiom  are  dug  from  mysterious 
mines,  and  their  reasons  for  being  are  hidden  in  obscurity. 
This  is  an  interesting  distinction  for  the  investigator. 

Popular  phrases,  by  which  I  mean  those  not  distinctly 
academic,  may  be  quoted  at  random  to  show  the  phil- 
osophy  of  their  existence.  To  say  that  "  there  are  no  flies 
on  "  a  man  is  a  compliment  which  he  can  readily  see  the 
force  of.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  caught  napping,  is  keen, 
quickwitted  and  energetic.  To  remark  that  a  friend  has 
"slipped  his  trolley,"  conveys  a  world  of  meaning  as  to 
the  unfortunate  result  of  his  project  or  calculation.  I 
may  say  that  T.  Willie  Brown  has  been  acting  rather 
strangely  of  late  and  I  fear  his  mind  is  slightly  unbalanced ; 
but  this  has  not  half  the  vigor  and  meaning  of  my  inference 
that  "  he  has  wheels  in  his  head  *'  or  is  "  touched  in  his 
top  story.** 

Probably  the  currency  of  the  realm,  and  the  state  in- 
duced by  over-indulgence  in  intoxicants  are  the  richest 
fields  for  the  artist  in  picturesque  phrasing.  The  average 
young  man  of  the  period  seldom  refers  to  money.  He 
will  call  it  almost  anything  else  in  the  world.  "Tin," 
"shekels,"  and  "lucre,"  are  rather  antiquated,  and  now 
one  speaks  of  his  "  roll,"  the  "  long  green,"  or  "  the  stuff." 
In  the  absence  of  this  desirable  factor  of  happiness,  the 
young  man  is  "  strapped,"  or  "  walking  on  his  uppers," 
or  "  dead  broke."  The  language  of  alcoholic  exhilaration 
is  rich  and  flowery.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  style  the 
height  of  euphemism.  The  unfortunate  one  is  "  loaded," 
is  "  two  sheets  in  the  wind,"  is  "  under  the  weather,"  or 
"the  worse  for  wear,"  or  "has  an  edge  on."  A  more 
pronounced  degree  is  signified  by  the  terms,  "  paralyzed," 
or  "  dead  to  the  world."  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many 
pages  with  the  slang  used  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
the  educated  young  man,  and  I  grieve  to  say  it,  sometimes 
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of  the  educated  young  woman.  To  be  told  that  you  make 
one  tired,  or  are  performing  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  "  talking  through  your  hat,"  is  a  common  experience. 
While  1  do  not  lay  such  broad  and  forcible  utterances  at 
the  doors  of  the  feminine  sinners,  many  pet  phrases  which 
are  hard  worked  by  them  were  never  sanctioned  by  the 
sainted  Webster  or  Worcester. 

All  this  concerns  slang  in  general.  College  slang  opens 
a  new  territory  for  exploration.  Where  the  average  man 
uses  one  such  phrase,  the  youth  who  dwells  in  academic 
shades  uses  half  a  dozen  at  a  conservative  estimate.  The 
one  brings  in  slang  as  a  mere  flavor  to  conversation ;  by 
the  other  the  Queen's  English  is  smothered  and  over- 
whelmed, coming  to  the  surface  for  breath  only  at  long 
intervals.  The  collegian  can  be  marked  as  quickly  by  his 
strangely  idiomatic  English  as  by  his  certain  stamp  of 
style.  Each  center  of  University  life  has  its  own  peculiar 
vocabulary,  and  Yale  is  not  at  all  behind  in  this  branch  of 
culture. 

An  analysis  of  Yale  slang  reveals  two  marked  charac- 
teristics: an  odd  phrasing  which  differs  from  the  slang  of 
the  outside  world,  and  the  meaningless  of  certain  expres- 
sions which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  metaphorical  or 
any  other  grounds.  Under  the  first  head  may  be  grouped 
such  instances  as  the  use  of  the  word  "good,"  as  in  a 
salutation  "  How  is  the  good  Charles  this  morning  ?'• 
"A  large,  elegant  time  "  is  the  same  sort  of  usage.  This 
is  not  slang ;  it  is  rather  a  quaintness  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  the  Yale  campus.  The  second  class  includes  the 
commonest  expressions,  such  as  "smooth,"  and  "  footless." 
These  words  are  probably  used  oftener  by  the  average 
Yale  man  than  any  other  adjectives  in  his  vocabulary. 
The  first  has  more  excuse  for  its  usage  than  the  latter,  but 
as  the  two  are  antonyms,  they  should  be  discussed 
together.  "Smooth"  may  mean  any  quality  under  the 
sun  attractive  or  desirable.  The  original  meaning  as  a 
quality  of  material  objects  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
"  smooth  "  may  be  applied  to  anything  from  a  stunning 
Prom  girl  to  a  Sunday  sermon.     Just  as    "  soft "   and 
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"  hard ''  have  been  clothed  with  abstract  meanings  in  the 
vernacular,  so  ''  smooth  "  has  been  stolen  and  made  a  slave 
of.  "  Footless  "  is  the  word  used  when  "  smooth  "  doesn't 
fit.  Here  the  searcher  after  the  "  whys  "  is  completely 
baffled.  The  meaning  in  common  acceptance  is  useless, 
inefficient,  unattractive,  or  otherwise  lacking.  Now» 
it  is  plain  that  any  object  deprived  of  its  pedular  sup- 
ports is  in  a  decidedly  inefficient  condition,  from  a  man  to 
a  cigar  store  Indian  or  a  square  piano.  Still  further,  versi- 
fication even  ceases  to  exist  when  its  feet  are  removed. 
But  this  explanation  fails  to  show  why  some  other  style 
of  mutilation  was  not  chosen  to  fill  the  want  of  a  phrase. 
Certainly  ''  headless ''  would  have  been  more  rational  and 
more  expressive,  or  "  arniless"  fully  as  significant.  Such 
are  the  baffling  problems  that  confront  us. 

Another  puzzle  is  the  word  "  horse."  This  is  still  more 
elastic  and  even  more  mysterious  as  to  origin.  "  Horse  " 
is  used  as  a  noun  or  verb  indifferently.  As  a  substantive 
it  commonly  signifies  a  joke  or  a  laugh  at  some  one  else*s 
expense.  In  this  sense  "  a  good  horse  "  on  a  man  is  found 
when  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  some  way  or  another,  or 
has  laid  himself  open  to  ridicule.  For  example,  if  De 
Smythe  meets  Miss  Jones  on  Chapel  street,  and  his  feet 
fly  from  under  him  just  as  he  makes  an  elaborate  bow,  his 
friends  who  witness  the  accident  consider  it  an  exceed- 
ingly good  "  horse  "  on  De  Smythe.  As  a  verb  **  to  horse  " 
has  two  entirely  distinct  meanings,  to  wish  or  long  for 
a  thing,  and  to  make  sport  of  a  person,  to  perpetrate 
"horses"  on  him.  The  student  "horses"  for  vacation  at 
this  particular  time  of  year,  and  a  majority  of  him 
"horses"  for  recreation  at  frequent  intervals.  In  the 
other  sense  a  favorite  pastime  for  many  men  is  to  "  horse  " 
or  guy  a  friend  who  has  shown  himself  susceptible  to  ridi- 
cule or  fun  making.  "  Horsing  "  is  extremely  wholesome 
mental  discipline  for  over  sensitive  or  super-conceited 
young  men.  "  Horsing  "  always  implies  a  joke  at  another's 
expense.  As  to  how  it  came  into  use  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory theory  to  offer.  In  its  common  use  the  word  always 
conveys  a  sense  of  discomfort  to  the  object  of  the  "  horse." 
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It  is  undeniably  true  that  to  have  a  robust  equine  horse  on 
one,  weighing,  say  half  a  ton,  would  be  discomforting 
in  the  extreme.  Even  one  hoof,  or  a  quarter  of  a  horse  on 
one's  toe  is  far  from  comfortable.  This  may  be  the  right 
theory  regarding  the  use  of  the  word  ;  but  again,  how 
much  stronger  in  every  way  it  would  be  to  speak  of  an 
"  elephant  "  or  a  "  brace  of  hippopotami  "  on  a  man.  As 
denoting  a  longing  or  yearning  after,  there  is  no  logical 
reason  to  be  found  for  the  use  of  the  word. 

The  symbolic  process  is  well  illustrated  in  the  use  of 
the  word  "fruit."  This  luscious  and  appetizing  term 
means  **  easy,"  or  is  sometimes  used  in  exclamatory  fash- 
ion as  synonymous  with  **  smooth."  An  examination  is 
"fruit"  if  the  questions  have  tallied  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  victim,  or  an  easy  athletic  victory  is  "fruit"  for 
the  team.  The  term  is  often  thus  used  with  a  future  sense 
as  interchangeable  with  that  phrase  of  western  birth,  "  a 
cinch." 

As  a  verb,  "  to  fruit,"  an  examination  is  to  pass  a  credit- 
able paper;  "to  fruit"  a  fellow-student  is  to  forcibly 
remove  as  a  trophy  the  tab  on  his  shirt  boson,  a  pleasing 
custom  of  obscure  origin.  In  its  present  significance  this 
word,  I  think,  can  be  traced  to  the  imaginative  picture  of 
a  tree  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  which  is  easily  shaken  ofF,  and 
hence  its  use  to  mean  anything  easily  attainable.  I  prefer 
this  interpretation  to  the  dark  alternative  that  such  fruit 
could  be  easily  procured  with  darkness  and  a  ladder  to 
help. 

"  To  rush  "  a  recitation  is  a  common  phrase  which  needs 
little  explanation.  The  term  implies  that  the  lesson  has 
been  so  well  learned  that  it  is  recited  with  fluency  and 
without  hesitation  or  "  sparring  for  wind."  A  "  rush  "  is 
the  antonym  of  a  "  flunk,"  and  a  "  dead  cold  rush  "  is  the 
acme  of  intellectual  excellence. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  striking  types  of  local 
idiom  or  Yale  dialect  at  present  in  vogue.  Fashion  in 
slang  changes  as  often  as  in  neckwear,  and  the  idiom  is 
subject  to  constant  variation.  To  a  stranger  the  news 
that  a  certain  New  Haven  citizen  "  blew  in  down  town 
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with  his  skates  on,  in  a  huge  grouch  and  all  broken  up/' 
would  imply  some  strange  and  inexplicable  series  of  acci- 
dents. But  the  pale  browed  student  steeped  in  the  classic 
atmosphere  would  be  able  to  look  up  from  his  books  and 
translate  in  a  few  words. 

The  dialect  story  has  raged  among  us  with  unpro- 
nounceable fury,  in  every  variety  of  form.  Kipling  has 
given  the  Cockney  and  the  brogue  of  the  Three  Privates. 
Barrie,  the  tanglesome  burr  of  his  Scotchmen,  and 
Cable,  the  soft  drawl  of  the  Creole.  Mountaineers,  rude 
wild  Westerners,  and  nasal  New  Englanders,  talk  to  us  in 
assorted  tongues  from  every  periodical.  A  sketch  of 
college  life  in  college  dialect  would  open  an  unworked 
vein  for  some  adventurous  writer  willing  to  attempt  the 
task  of  learning  the  langfuage. 

The  chronic  use  of  these  slang  phrases  is  disastrous  to 
one's  power  of  expressing  himself  in  good  English  when 
this  becomes  necessary.  The  vocabulary  is  narrowed 
amazingly,  and  the  power  of  expression  weakened,  when 
two  or  three  adjectives  can  be  fetched  in  to  express  any 
conceivable  degree  of  opinion  from  extravagant  adoration 
to  contemptuous  scorn.  It  may  be  that  the  persistent  use 
of  our  picturesque  and  effective  phraseology  will  by  and 
by  make  these  words  sanctioned  by  the  dictionary-makers. 
In  that  case,  college  slang  will  do  notable  service  to  the 
English-speaking  race  in  the  enrichment  of  its  vocabulary. 
However,  there  is  considerable  room  for  a  reasonable 
doubt  on  this  point. 

Ralph  D,  Paine. 
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HENRIK    IBSEN. 

THE  fame  of  a  nation  and  its  importance  in  the 
world  depend  largely  upon  its  men  of  letters,  for 
a  century's  literature  so  reflects  the  customs  of  a  people 
as  to  make  it  to  a  great  extent  the  history  of  that 
period.  For  this  reason  alone  the  dramas  of  Henrik 
Ibsen  are  interesting.  His  characters  are  so  strongly 
drawn  that  they  give  us  an  insight  into  Norwegian  life 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  gain  from  any  other  source. 
He  has  been  called  **  The  Norwegfian  Satirist,'*  which  is 
not  a  fair  title  to  give  him  because  he  is  more  than  that ; 
for,  although  his  plays  are  invariably  written  with  a  pur- 
pose in  view,  he  is  less  successful  as  a  satirist  than  as  a 
simple,  earnest  literary  man  who  has  evolved  a  literature 
out  of  the  crude  surroundings  which  his  country  affords 
him, — z.  literature  which  although  essentially  Norwegian 
has  been  read  throughout  the  world.  Unfortunately  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  critics  have,  in  wrangling  over 
his  works,  placed  Ibsen  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position, 
for  no  one  seems  able  to  adopt  a  moderate  course  when 
criticising  his  plays.  Each  saw  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
parage the  other  school,  and  they  carried  their  discus- 
sions to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  for 
anyone  who  writes  or  speaks  about  him  to  obtain  a  re- 
spectful hearing.  This  chain  of  circumstances  has  not 
tended  to  gain  for  Ibsen  any  impartial  criticism,  and  a 
lesser  genius  would  have  been  swamped  under  these  con- 
tending seas  of  prejudice  and  forced  approval. 

There  is  an  art  in  reading  as  in  everything  else,  and  we 
should  take  Ibsen  as  we  iind  him,  reading  those  works 
which  are  most  congenial  to  us.  A  man's  writings  should 
always  speak  for  themselves.  When  Ibsen  is  at  his  best  his 
style  is  extremely  simple  and  annotations  to  the  text  are 
superfluous.  Yet  there  is  much  that  is  fine  in  his  deeper 
dramas.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  The  Master  Builder^ 
Hedda  Gabler^  and  other  plays  which  his  worshipers, 
mistaking  obscurity  for  greatness,  consider  his  master- 
pieces, will,  in  the  translation  at  least,  afford  him  anything 
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more  than  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety.  The  Dolts 
House,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Ibsen*s  plays 
in  this  country,  stands  on  a  somewhat  dififerent  plane,  for 
although  American  audiences  may  not  be  very  greatly 
interested  in  the  social  problems  which  Ibsen  has  here  set 
forth,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  stirred  by  •*The  Greatest 
Miracle !"  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  this  play,  and  the 
circumstances  which  cause  Nora  to  leave  Heltner's  house. 
If  they  do  not  agree  with  the  author's  philosophy,  they 
should  in  fairness  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  perhaps  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  life  which  Ibsen  is  trying  to 
depict,  or  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  prob- 
lems which  he  sets  before  them.  But  it  is  not  The  DolTs 
House,  nor  the  forcible  unwholesomeness  of  Ghosts,  which 
will  appeal  most  strongly  to  us.  Nor  is  a  poem  like 
Brand,  beautiful  as  it  is,  exactly  suited  to  English- 
speaking  people.  They  care  little  for  life  "  up  among  the 
snow,"  where  the  scene  of  Brand  is  laid,  "in  the  wilds  of 
the  fells  where  the  snow  lies  thick  and  heavy."  Such 
plays  should  be  left  entirely  to  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  Ibsen,  and  to  those  who  consider  him  infallible. 
But  if  we  do  not  like  these  plays  we  ought  not  to  infer 
that  Ibsen  has  not  done  more  interesting  work.  It  is 
rather  a  play  which  is  not  only  true  to  life,  but  true  to  life 
anywhere ;  a  description  of  events  which  could  happen  as 
well  in  England  and  America,  as  in  Norway,  which  will 
enable  Ibsen  to  overcome  the  unpopularity  which  un- 
fortunately is  associated  with  his  name.  Such  a  play  is 
An  Enemy  of  the  People,  which  sets  forth  a  great  truth  as 
it  has  never  been  presented  before,  in  which  Ibsen  shows 
us  characters  truer  to  life  than  any  we  find  in  Dickens, 
and  the  workings  of  various  human  minds.  This  play  is 
free  than  the  others  from  the  author's  mannerisms,  and 
shows  how  really  fine  Ibsen  can  be  at  times.  For  Ameri- 
can readers  at  least  this  is  without  doubt  his  greatest  play, 
and  it  is  from  this  play  that  they  should  form  their  judg- 
ment of  the  author. 

Imagine  a  small  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Norway, 
filled   with  characteristic    Norwegians,    hardy,    healthy. 
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and  happy.  All  towns  in  Norway  are  small — even  Chris- 
tiania  is  not  large — but  this  particular  town  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest  and  has  a  future  before  it ;  to  these 
Norwegians,  a  great  future.  Several  years  before,  Dr. 
Stockmann,  who  is  the  central  person  in  the  play,  while 
isolated  from  his  fellow  men  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  evolved  a  scheme  for  building  baths  in  his  native 
town,  and  when  the  opportune  moment  came  he  presented 
the  plans  to  his  brother,  who  is  the  Burgomaster,  and  the 
baths  were  finally  erected.  A  board  of  directors  is 
chosen  with  the  Burgomaster  at  the  head,  and  Dr. 
Stockmann  is  made  Medical  Director.  The  fame  of  the 
baths  spreads  far  and  wide,  and  the  town  becomes  highly 
prosperous.  But  one  day  in  one  of  his  researches  after 
truth  Dr.  Stockmann  makes  a  horrible  discovery.  The 
water  of  the  baths  is  impure  :  instead  of  being  beneficial 
it  is  highly  injurious  !  With  all  the  fervor  of  his  excitable 
nature.  Dr.  Stockmann  hastens  to  make  known  his  dis- 
covery. What  a  blessing  that  he  has  discovered  it  in 
time !  Hovstad,  the  editor  of  the  People's  Messenger,  is  no 
less  enthusiastic.  He  promises  to  point  out  the  Doctor's 
new  discovery  in  the  paper.  He  will  proclaim  Dr. 
Stockmann  a  "friend  of  the  people.**  Everything  goes 
well  for  the  new  discovery,  and  finally  the  news  comes  to 
his  brother  Peter.  He  refuses  to  see  things  in  the  same 
light.  •*  Your  statement  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing 
me  that  the  condition  of  the  water  is  as  serious  as  you 
suppose,"  he  says,  and  for  the  first  time  Dr.  Stockmann 
has  cause  to  believe  that  things  will  not  go  as  smoothly  as 
he  had  anticipated.  The  Burgomaster  explains  that  the 
proposed  changes  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
would  take  two  years.  If  his  brother  were  to  insist  on  the 
changes  he  would  certainly  be  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People." 
Open  war  is  declared  between  the  Burgomaster  and  his 
brother.  But  still  Dr.  Stockmann  has  Hovstad  and  the 
People's  Messenger  behind  him.  Peter  goes  to  Hovstad, 
however,  and  explains  to  him  that  should  the  proposed 
changes  be  made  the  town  would  be  ruined.  And,  which 
is  more  to  the  point,  his  paper  would  be  ruined.     He  him- 
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self  has  prepared  a  short  statement  denjdng  the  report 
which  he  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  the  paper  to  print. 
Hovstad,  persuaded  by  the  Burgomaster's  authority, 
agrees  to  publish  it,  and  when  Dr.  Stockmann  calls  to  see  his 
proof  he  finds  that  the  paper  on  whose  aid  he  has  so  strongly 
relied  is  against  him  too.  But  Dr.  Stockmann  is  deter- 
mined that  the  people  shall  know  the  truth,  in  spite  of  the 
Burgomaster  and  the  editor,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  will  undoubtedly  lose  his  position  at  the  baths.  It  is 
so  great  a  truth  that  it  must  not  be  kept  secret.  He  gets 
a  hall — not  a  large  one,  for  no  one  will  rent  him  one  in  the 
face  of  the  Burgomaster's  disapproval — ^but  a  small,  dingy 
room  which  a  friend  has  lent  him.  It  is  here  that  he 
attempts  to  tell  the  citizens  of  the  town,  whose  welfare  be 
has  so  much  at  heart,  that  the  Burgomaster, — his  brother, 
— is  leading  them  astray,  and  that  they  should  at  once 
make  the  changes  at  the  baths,— changes  which  will  ma- 
terially  afFect  their  incomes.  A  crowd  assembles  to  hear 
him,  but  the  Burgomaster  forbids  him  to  speak  on  the 
subject  nearest  to  his  heart, — the  baths.  This  is  the 
reward  given  him  for  the  work  he  had  done  for  his  native 
town.  Defeated  on  every  side,  he  determines  not  to  be 
beaten  at  the  end.  And  then,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
scenes  which  is  to  be  foilnd  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  any 
nation,  Dr.  Stockmann  denounces  the  Burgomaster  and 
Hovstad,  and  in  a  discourse  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  rough  eloquence  and  power,  presents  some  truths 
which  should  give  to  Ibsen  undying  fame.  He  stands 
there  while  the  mob  jeer  at  him,  proclaiming  what  he 
believes  to  be  great  truths,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
he  is  publicly  voted  to  be  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People." 

The  last  act  discloses  him  picking  up  the  stones  which 
have  been  thrown  through  his  window.  There  is  some- 
thing very  pitiful  in  his  remark,  as  he  surveys  his  tattered 
clothes. 

"  One  ought  never  to  put  on  one's  best  trousers  when 
fighting  for  liberty  and  truth." 

He  is  discharged  from  the  baths;  his  landlord  gives 
him  notice,  for  he  dare  not  rent  his  rooms  to  ''  An  Enemy 
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of  the  People."  He  is  disinherited  by  his  uncle;  his 
practice  is  ruined.  He  stands  alone  in  the  world  with  his 
family,  and  even  his  famil}*^  are  not  free  from  the  insults 
which  are  heaped  upon  their  father.  His  sons  are  expelled 
from  school.  The  teacher  is  very  sorry,  but  she  dare  not 
have  the  sons  of  **  An  Enemy  of  the  People  "  attend  her 
school. 

And  even  then  Dr.  Stockmann  declares  himself  to  be 
the  strongest  man  in  the  town,  for  he  has  gone  mad. 

"  Hush,"  he  says,  as  his  family  gather  around  him  in  the 
room  which  is  theirs  no  longer,  "  I  have  made  another 
gfreat  discovery.  The  strongest  man  upon  earth  is  he  who 
stands  most  alone.'' 

And  with  this  characteristic  sentence  of  Ibsen's  the 
curtain  falls.  After  seeing  a  play  like  this  one  cannot  help 
feeling  Ibsen's  power.  Dr.  Stockmann  is  a  great  charac- 
ter and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  characters  who  are 
all  true  to  life.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Norwegian 
people  worship  Ibsen.  We  are  told  that  in  Norway  "  The 
cultivated  homes  among  these  ten  million  of  people  look 
to  Ibsen  as  their  great  teacher.  They  do  not  always  like 
what  he  says,  but  they  let  him  speak  on.  Such  furious 
discussions  did  "  The  DolFs  House "  arouse  when  the 
play  came  out  that  many  social  invitations  given  in  Stock- 
holm during  that  winter  bore  the  words  "  You  are 
requested  not  to  mention  ^  The  DoWs  House'!''  For- 
eigners, however,  look  at  him  in  many  ways.  It  has 
been  customary  to  put  Ibsen  down  as  a  *'  fad."  But  people 
cannot  fail,  if  they  study  him,  to  be  instructed  by  so  great 
a  teacher.  To  appreciate  his  greatness  let  them  read  first 
"  An  Enemy  of  the  People^'  and  then,  if  they  choose,  they 
should  read  his  other  plays.  The  first  will  show  his 
greatness  ;  the  others  will  merely  supplement  it. 

Raymond  Sanford  White, 
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A   GRAVE. 

A  graveyard  lies  far  in  the  woods 

O'ergrown  with  golden-rod  and  fern, 
Soft  myrtle  decks  the  peaceful  graves 

And  woodbine  wreathes  o'er  stone  and  urn. 

The  sun  bestows  a  kindly  light, 

Above,  green  maple  branches  wave, 
A  railing,  long  since  painted  white, 

Surrounds  a  lonely  little  grave. 

Two  pine  trees,  set  by  loving  hands 

Within  the  shelter  of  the  place, 
Have  spread  and  twined  their  branches  wide 

To  roof  almost  the  narrow  space. 

Beneath  the  lacing  of  their  boughs 

The  ground  is  carpeted  with  moss. 
Quaint  sepulchre,  o'erguarded  by 

The  shadow  of  the  graveyard  cross. 

No  monument,  save  one  white  board, 

No  words,  save  "  Mary,"  rudely  traced. 
Her  age,  five  weeks,  and  then  the  verse 

By  time  and  weather  half-effaced: 

'  I  cannot  shed  a  tear  for  her, 
I  know"  it  is  a  sin  to  mourn, 
But  oh  'tis  very,  very  hard 
To  linger  here  now  Mary's  gone." 

Sad  in  their  simple  loneliness 

And  sweet  with  sense  of  tender  love. 
They  consecrate  the  lowly  spot 

And  breathe  a  blessing  from  above. 

The  sun  bestows  a  kindly  warmth 

And  long  green  maple  branches  wave. 
While  steadfastly  the  faithful  pines 

Keep  watch  above  the  little  grave. 

Thcnuu  FrtderUk  DavUt^  Jr, 
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THE  HEEL  OF  A  SLIPPER. 

THE  thing  had  lain  on  Higgleston's  dresser  for  two 
weeks  past  without  exciting  comment.  He  had 
rather  expected  that  it  would  have  aroused  lively  interest 
before  this  time ;  however  the  other  students,  who  strolled 
into  his  room  of  evenings,  either  did  not  or  appeared  not 
to  notice  it.  One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  a  lady's 
slipper-heel  among  a  litter  of  musty  books  possessed  by  a 
Yale  student — at  least  one  of  the  Higgleston  type,  who 
devoted  all  his  waking  hours  to  a  special  course  in  meta- 
physics, and  was  reputed  to  read  the  Koran  daily — in  the 
original. 

Perhaps  it  was  VanDoeck  who  first  noticed  it,  and  per- 
haps Roberts.  Neither  said  anything  about  his  discovery 
to  the  other,  or  to  the  rest.  When  Roberts  saw  it  he  only 
stood  on  one  leg  (his  habit  when  flunking),  gave  a  low 
whistle  and  muttered  to  himself,  "  Murder  will  out.  We 
shall  hear  the  story  some  day."  He  knew  Higgleston 
would  never  divulge  save  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 
Higgleston's  Buddhistic  researches  had  schooled  him  to 
enjoy  mysteries,  not  to  explode  them  needlessly. 

When  VanDoeck  saw  it,  he  went  out  across  the  expanse 
of  campus  (there  was  grass  upon  it  in  those  days)  and  said 
half  aloud,  "  if  the  thing  were  not  so  infernally  prepossess- 
ing, the  case  would  not  be  half  as  interesting.  White  kid 
covering — the  slipper  must  have  been  a  little  one,  the  heel 
is  so  dainty — or  may  be  it  was  a  shoe — no,  I  don't  believe 
it  was,  women  don't  wear  white  kid  shoes  often,  except 
when  they  get  married."  Then  he  thrust  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets  and  walked  meditatively  away  wishing  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart  that  some  time  he  might  see  the 

girl  who  had  worn  it. 

«  -if  «  «  «  « 

VanDoeck's  room   was  next  to   Higgleston's.     Books 

covered  Higgleston's  floor — so  did  they  VanDoeck's,  but 

Van  had  kicked  most  of  his  under  the  washstand,  where 

the  dust  of  years  accumulated  undisturbed.    This  showed 
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the  characteristics  of  his  nature.  He  was  a  dreamer — 
much  unlike  his  over-practical  neighbor  whom  most  people 
considered  a  partly  revivified  mummy. 

"  I  wish  1  knew  her  name/*  Van  found  himself  repeating 
as  he  stood  before  his  open  fire  that  night  winding  his 
watch.  "  How  did  old  Hieroglyphics  get  it,  I  wonder  ? 
Perhaps  it*s  his  sister's — but  he  told  me  he  had  no  sister, 
confound  it." 

It  was  past  midnight  and  he  had  started  to  retire,  when 
he  found  he  was  not  sleepy.  He  would  sit  and  dream 
awhile.  From  his  table  he  took  his  briar-wood,  lit  it,  and 
wrapped  himself  in  a  bluish  haze  of  smoke,  and  thoughts 
as  idly  wandering.  Fancy  after  fancy  wove  itself  out  of 
smoke.  First  a  ball-room,  then  a  theatre  or  a  stretch  of 
desolate  country,  but  always  an  airy  creature  floating 
about  in  white  slippers,  one  of  which  was  heelless,  or  both 
as  the  case  might  be.  Sometimes  Higgleston  appeared  in 
the  background  leering  or  smiling — which  would  be  syn- 
onymous  with  him — sometimes  weeping ;  always  acting 
very  differently  from  the  real  Higgleston.  At  times  he 
did  not  appear  at  all ;  but  once  he  imagined  him  trying^ 
white  slippers  on  the  scrawny  toes  of  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
who  gradually  metamorphosed  into  a  society  belle  in  white 
kid  gloves. 

An  hour  later,  Roberts,  who  had  been  writing  a  thesis 
on  something  or  other,  came  into  the  room  to  borrow 
some  tobacco,  and  a  certain  volume  on  the  manufacture 
of  car-wheels.  There  sat  VanDoeck,  bolt  upright  in  his 
chair,  his  legs  crossed  and  a  slipper-heel  poised  on  his 
knee. 

"  Wake  up,  Van,"  suggested  Roberts,  rolling  a  dumb- 
bell across  the  floor  by  way  of  emphasis.  Van  began  to 
stretch  out  and  yawn.  •*  Tell  me,  where  do  you  fellows 
get  so  many  boot-heels,"  continued  Roberts,  "  is  that  the 
mate  to  Higgles*  ?"  "  No,  I  took  it  out  of  Hig*s  room.  I 
wanted  to  see  if  there  wasn't  blood  on  it,"  and  putting  it 
fumblingly  into  the  pocket  of  his  dressing-gown,  dozed  off 
again.  The  other  dumb-bell  was  raised  four  feet  and 
dropped.    Van  rose  with  a  jerky  movement  and  looked 
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around.  "  Ha,  ha,  Bobby,  is  that  you — must  have  been 
snoozing.  What  ?  tobacco  you  said  you  wanted  ?  Here ; 
and  you'll  find  the  car-wheels  under  the  table." 

Roberts,  as  if  he  had  surprised  the  enemy  sleeping, 
changed  the  subject  saying  unconcernedly,  "  Have  you 
seen  Higgleston's  slipper-heel?  Brown  told  me  Henley 
had  pointed  it  out  to  him,  and  I  went  in  and  saw  it  myself 
this  morning."  VanDoeck  holding  the  heel  tightly  in  the 
confines  of  his  pocket,  answered  that  he  would  go  in  to- 
morrow and  have  a  look  at  the  curio.  When  Roberts  was 
gone  and  the  whole  building  quiet.  Van,  seeing  Higgles- 
ton's  door  ajar,  stole  in  and  laid  something  white  on  the 
dresser. 

Next  evening  Higgleston  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
holding  a  soiree,  Roberts,  Brown,  Henley,  two  other 
students — names  of  little  consequence,  and  VanDoeck 
were  there.     VanDoeck  had  been  chosen  spokesman. 

"  About  that  slipper-heel — "  he  began. 

Higgleston  fairly  danced  with  joy — they  had  noticed  it 
at  last.  •'  Oh,"  said  he,  taking  it  from  the  dresser  and 
holding  it  up.  "  A  practical  little  invention  of  mine.  You 
see  it  catCt  come  off.  I'll  put  a  screw  through  this  corner, 
you  know,  and  a  longer  one  in  the  back,  and  chnch  them 
underneath.  I've  got  the  patent  already.  It'll  be  sure  to 
sell." 

Edward  M,   Weyer. 
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THE    LESSON    OF    MACAULAY'S    UNIVERSITY 

LIFE. 

MACAULAY'S  History  of  England  is  a  work  so 
great  that  it  has  efFectually  crowded  out  of  the 
world's  memory  many  of  his  earlier  claims  to  prominence  ; 
claims  greater  than  those  which  have  given  reputation  to 
men  of  much  less  ability.  We  sometimes  forget  that  he 
was  enough  of  a  poet  to  have  written  the  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome ;"  we  have  to  be  reminded  that  he  was 
the  most  popular  public  speaker  of  his  day,  and  that  he 
was  the  jurist  who  drew  up  the  civil  code  by  which 
England  governs  India.  Yet  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
critics  —  worthy  and  worthless,  from  Gladstone  and 
Bagehot  to  Gilfillan — Macaulay's  natural  endowments  of 
mind  were  all  mechanical ;  he  gained  his  greatest  strength 
from  his  ability  to  read  with  phenomenal  rapidity,  and 
the  unfailing  memory  that  retained,  as  if  photographically, 
everything  he  read.  His  brilliancy  of  achievement  is 
altogether  owing  to  his  honest  use  of  these  two  talents. 

Perhaps  one  deserves  little  credit  for  devoting  himself 
to  the  object  of  an  inborn  love.  Reading  was  an  inborn 
love  with  him — a  household  servant  has  given  us  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  future  historian  dressed  in  a  nankeen  frock 
and  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  kitchen  table,  laying  down 
the  law  out  of  a  book  so  large  that  it  almost  cut  him  ofiE 
from  the  sight  of  his  admiring  audience — but  at  least 
Macaulay  deserves  all  praise  for  turning  his  inclination  to 
such  good  uses. 

Macaulay  entered  Cambridge  with  sound  moral  princi- 
ples, with  an  unexceptionable  classical  preparation,  but  a 
little  overstudious  and  inclined  to  seclusion.  University 
life  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  latter  regard.  His 
father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  as  an  ardent  abolitionist,  was 
much  concerned  with  the  political  measures  of  the  day, 
and  on  such  points  there  was  the  closest  sympathy  be- 
tween father  and  son.     The  political  discussions  in  the 
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Cambridge  Union  could  not  fail  to  bring  young  Macaulay 
forward.  The  times  were  stirring  and  ennobling  for 
patriotic  spirits.  University  men  went  into  politics,  not 
with  the  purpose  of  deriving  amusement,  but  because 
their  beliefs  led  them  to  support  one  side  or  the .  other 
with  honest  fervor.  Among  Macaulay's  close  friends 
were  many  who  were  to  be  associated  with  him  in  his 
public  life.  A  debate  in  the  dingy  room  of  the  Cambridge 
Union  back  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  often  included  the  future 
Lord  Grey,  Romilly,  Derwent  Coleridge,  Charles  Villiers 
and  Praed.  Feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  conservative 
authorities  of  the  University  forbade  the  discussion  of 
current  political  topics — a  prohibition  which  it  was  not 
difficult  to  evade.  With  his  inexhaustible  store  of  facts, 
his  great  vocabulary  and  his  ready  wit,  Macaulay  became 
an  almost  invincible  debater.  Charles  Austin  was  the 
only  man  who  ever  succeeded  in  arguing  Macaulay 
down,  either  in  the  Union  or  in  the  smaller  gatherings  at 
their  lodgings.  To  the  wholesome  defeats  administered 
by  him  the  historian  was  indebted  for  whatever  broad 
Catholicism  he  showed  later. 

Their  arguments  were  not  confined  to  politics.  Any 
question,  religious,  literary  or  economic,  would  start  a 
contest  of  minds  and  words  that  was  only  to  be  stopped 
by  physical  considerations.  Sometimes  the  whole  party 
would  sit  up  all  night  quarreling  over  subjects  of  a  nature 
kindred  to  Wordsworth's  right  to  the  title  of  poet,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  awake  until  early  chapel,  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  continued  in  a  long  walk  across  the 
misty  fields  at  early  dawn.  That  the  substance  of  these 
talks  was  not  merely  the  idle  wordiness  of  college  boys 
may  be  gathered  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  all  day 
argument  between  Macaulay  and  Charles  Austin  at  Lord 
Lansdowne's,  where  they  fell  into  a  difference  upon  col- 
lege topics  at  breakfast,  and  after  adjourning  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  fire-place  held  the  whole  company, — "  ladies, 
artists,  politicians  and  diners-out " — in  silent  attention, 
with  a  slight  break  for  lunch,  until  warned  by  the  bell  that 
it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
12 
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In  such  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  stimulus  study  was 
not  an  incidental  and  irksome  feature  of  a  few  years'  life 
at  a  great  university.  With  Macaulay  and  his  associates 
there  was  the  good  old-fashioned  love  of  learning  that 
gave  them  an  adequate  return  of  pleasure  for  every  hour 
spent  over  the  text  and  lexicon.  But  in  so  far  as  Cam- 
bridge was,  as  it  still  is,  scientific  rather  than  classical  in 
its  tendencies,  Macaulay's  choice  of  universities  was  un- 
fortunate. Whatever  of  an  error  he  had  made  in  this 
regard  he  set  about  to  rectify  in  his  own  way.  Mathe- 
matics, particularly,  he  slighted  as  much  as  was  consistent 
with  his  maintaining  a  standard  of  general  scholarship  that 
was  satisfactory  to  himself.  The  Senate  House  saw  fit  to 
resent  this  independent  action  by  depriving  him,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  of  several  prizes  which  he  had  fairly 
earned.  He  was  not  allowed  to  take  a  fellowship  until  his 
third  trial,  for  the  astonishing  reason  that  the  English  of 
his  translations,  while  faithful  to  the  text,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently polished.  Nevertheless  he  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  off  prizes  in  English  Composition, 
and  each  year  added  to  the  evidences  of  his  ability. 

Notwithstanding  his  liberal  treatment  of  the  prescribed 
curriculum,  he  would  have  considered  few  faults  more 
unpardonable  in  himself  than  idleness ;  as  much  time  as 
he  rescued — to  use  his  own  term — from  mathematics  he 
applied  to  reading.  One  of  his  habits,  "  his  only  athletic 
accomplishment "  his  biographer  calls  it,  was  reading 
while  he  walked ;  morning  after  morning  he  would  pace 
up  and  down  the  worn  flagstones  of  old  Trinity's  court, 
reading  at  least  one  entire  book  each  day,  whether  it  were 
poem,  history  or  novel.  His  indiscriminate  reading  habits 
helped  rather  than  harmed  his  style.  Where  there  was 
so  much  to  imitate  he  imitated  none,  but  took  the  best  of 
each.  He  used  to  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  wade 
through  the  most  purposeless  novel  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
a  thought  or  expression.  The  result  justified  him.  "  The 
more  I  think  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you  picked  up 
that  style,"  wrote  Jeffrey  in  accepting  the  essay  on 
Milton. 
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During  his  last  two  years  in  the  university,  -Macaulay 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Knighfs  Magazine.  The 
three  volumes  of  its  short  life  contain  little  worth  reading 
except  the  work  of  Praed  and  Macaulay.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  his  poor  father — who  wrote  to  Macaulay  in 
distress,  earlier  in  the  course,  grieving  that  his  son  had 
"  got  the  reputation  of  a  novel  reader  " — should  have  felt 
alarmed  at  the  tone  of  these  contributions.  Ten  years 
later  Macaulay  himself  would  have  been  glad  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  view  of  the  world ;  nevertheless  they  are 
interesting  and  moreover  valuable  as  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  his  style,  just  as  is  his  epic  poem  "  Olaus  the 
Great,"  written  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 

The  results  of  his  honest,  independent  work  in  the  uni- 
versity may  be  easily  traced  in  his  after  life.  In  the  Union 
he  developed  his  ability  for  public  speaking  and  political 
argument.  The  man  who  "  was  always  in  the  mood  for 
conversation  and  companionship  so  long  as  there  was  a 
door  open  or  a  light  burning  in  any  of  the  courts  "  found 
little  trouble  in  adapting  himself  to  Lady  Holland's  dining- 
room.  His  diary  and  letters  are  filled  with  references  to 
his  affection  for  the  classics.  He  read  them  over  and  over 
again.  In  India,  for  instance,  his  usual  Sunday  recreation 
was  the  reading  of  a  Greek  Tragedy.  His  acquaintance 
with  books,  and  the  practice  given  him  by  his  work  for 
Knighfs  Magazine  prepared  him  to  take  a  stand  face  to  face 
with  his  life  work  as  soon  as  he  left  the  university.  He 
immediately  proved  his  right  to  maintain  his  position  by 
bringing  out  his  essay  on  Milton  in  the  Edinborough  Review. 
As  each  new  opportunity  opened  to  him  he  was  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it  without  hesitation.  He  may  have 
been,  as  is  so  often  disparagingly  said,  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  his  opportunities ;  but  he  had  earned  his  right  to 
them.  It  is  much  the  fashion  to  talk  of  self-made  men — 
men  self-educated  and  at  the  same  time  self-supported. 
Macaulay  sets  before  us  an  example  of  how  a  man  may  be 
self-educated  without  poverty,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
university. 

Lindsay  Denison. 
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APPRECIATION. 

It  was  a  king  of  olden  days 

On  thoughts  of  self  and  pleasure  bent. 
Who,  seeking  for  the  unearn'd  praise 
That  tyrants  love,  by  divers  ways 

For  men  of  fame  and  honor  sent. 

With  loyal  heart,  kindly  severe, 

And  hoping  that  their  youthful  king 
May  catch  the  thoughts  that  many  a  year 
Has  taught  their  lives,  from  far  and  near 

Their  tales  of  truth  and  love  they  bring. 

And  first  there  came  a  white- hair'd  sage. 
The  hope  of  many  prosperous  reigns  ; — 

But  now  his  monarch's  untaught  age 

Grew  proud,  and  in  a  burst  of  rage 
He  bade  them  cast  him  into  chains. 

A  painter  left  his  hours  of  ease 

To  bring  before  the  royal  throne 
His  tales  of  fields  and  skies  and  seas 
And  life  and  death.    They  could  not  please 

A  dullard  mind  and  heart  of  stone. 

And  then  a  sweet-soul'd  poet  came. 

In  whose  pure  heart  all  nature  smil'd  ; 
He  rhym*d  life's  discords  in  one  strain 
Of  everlasting  song ; — in  vain 

His  hopeful  words  and  spirit  mild. 

Jingling  his  bells,  behind  the  rest, 

Seeking  his  foes  to  overwhelm, 
A  fool  then  made  some  passing  jest ; 
Loud  roar'd  the  king  with  royal  sest 

And  gave  him  half  his  realm. 

Burton  J.  Hemdrick. 
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A  MINSTER  LEGEND. 

IT  is  a  strange  face  even  now,  with  that  cruel  smile 
fixed  in  the  iron  by  some  old  monk  centuries  ago. 
Yet  to  many  a  poor  wretch  fleeing  an  oppressor ;  to  many 
a  great  nobleman  seeking  safety  in  the  wreck  of  his  for- 
tunes, It  has  seemed  the  fairest  face  in  the  world.  For  it 
is  fixed  to  the  great  door  of  the  Minster,  and  behind  it  lay 
protection.  By  night  a  tiny  taper  burned  within  the 
head,  and  through  the  open  eyes  and  grinning  teeth  its 
rays  went  out  into  the  darkness  to  guide  the  steps  of  the 
fugitive.  Above  the  door  is  the  window  of  the  little  cell, 
cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  where  a  monk  was  ever 
on  the  watch  ready  to  admit  all  who  claimed  shelter  beneath 
the  wide  wings  of  the  church  for  the  lawful  ninety  days. 

So  it  was  one  summer  night  centuries  ago.  Long  the 
monk  had  listened  to  the  voices  of  his  brethren  far  up  in 
the  choir  chanting  the  midnight  mass.  Now  they  sank 
till  only  a  faint  murmur  reached  him,  anon  swelled  to  a 
great  cry,  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  down  the  long  aisles 
'*  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis."  At  length  he  turned  to 
the  window,  looking  out  into  the  night  and  wondering 
what  the  great  world  was  like,  then  shuddered  at  the 
forms  his  fancy  pictured,  and  blessed  the  saints  that  he 
was  well  within  the  protection  of  the  fantastic  monsters 
carved  on  the  stones  of  the  Cathedral — a  sure  defense 
against  witches  and  demons.  Suddenly  the  thud  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  broke  the  stillness,  and  with  a  cry  of  "  Sanct- 
uary, Sanctuary,'*  a  horseman  dashed  into  the  narrow 
circle  of  lights  cast  by  the  lantern.  One  instant  the 
monk  stood  watching  him,  then  turned  and  hurried  from 
his  cell  down  toward  the  door.  Ere  he  reached  it  the 
stranger  was  knocking  fiercely,  crying  "Quick,  quick." 
Eagerly  the  monk  drew  back  the  bars  and  loosed  the 
chains  that  held  the  great  door.  The  stranger  stood  for 
a  moment  with  one  hand  on  the  bridle  of  his  panting  steed 
as  if  listening ;  then,  as  the  sound  as  of  many  horses  gallop- 
ing furiously  reached  his  ear,  he  loosed  his  hold  and  sprang 
within  the  door. 
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Hardly  had  the  monk  and  he  closed  it  again  and 
shot  home  the  bolts,  when  the  party  in  pursuit  reached 
it  Even  within  the  church  could  be  heard  the  rattle 
of  sword  in  scabbard  as  the  men-at-arms  sprang  to 
the  ground,  their  spurs  jingling  against  the  pavement. 
Then  there  was  quiet  for  a  little  space  while  the  troopers 
seemed  consulting,  followed  by  the  loud  command  "  To 
horse !"  When  the  sound  of  the  horses'  tread  had  died 
away  in  the  distance,  the  monk  turned  toward  the 
stranger,  and  for  the  first  time  looked  at  him  closely.  The 
dim  light  of  the  tapers  burning  in  a  shrine  near  by  fell 
upon  his  suit  once  rich  with  velvet  and  gold,  but  now  torn 
and  dusty,  showed  his  golden  spurs  bloody  with  hard 
riding,  and  beneath  his  hat  with  its  broken  plume  revealed 
the  long  grey  hair,  the  grizzled  beard  and  furrowed  face 
of  the  Lord  of  half  the  country  round.  The  monk  needed 
no  second  look,  but  bowing  low  turned  and  led  the  way 
across  the  dim  Cathedral. 

Day  breaks  early  in  an  English  summer.  So  before  the 
deep  bell  of  the  Minster  had  tolled  three,  the  huge  mass  of 
the  Cathedral  might  have  been  distinguished  even  at  a 
distance,  rising  boldly  from  the  gray  mist  that  enshrouded 
it.'  As  the  light  grew  stronger,  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
touched  the  top  of  the  great  square  tower,  then  crept 
slowly  down.  Buttress  and  gargoyle  stood  out  boldly 
against  the  dark  recesses  still  deep  in  shadow.  Then  the 
sun  shone  full  upon  the  great  walls,  the  immense  door  and 
long  narrow  windows,  and  at  a  little  distance  upon  the 
Bishop's  palace  with  its  frowning  portcullis,  its  battlements 
and  towers.  And  last  the  light  dropped  down  to  where 
far  below,  the  river  wound  round  all  in  one  wide  loop. 

Early  also,  there  was  a  stir  in  the  palace.  It  was  whis- 
pered from  ear  to  ear  that  the  great  Duke  had  come  dur- 
ing the  night  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Bishop 
for  protection,  and  that  they  had  been  long  closeted 
together.  Cloister  and  palace  were  alike  expectant.  In 
the  court  of  the  palace,  men-at-arms  wearing  the  gorgeous 
livery  of  the  Lord  Bishop  were  drawn  up,  while  within 
the  hall  priests  in  flowing  robes  and  knights  in  glittering 
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armor  were  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  princely 
church-man.  At  length  he  appeared,  his  purple  cassock 
hiding  but  little  the  warlike  figure  of  him  who  rode  to 
battle  with  fifty  belted  knights  at  his  back.  Then  he  and 
all  his  train  formed  and  marched  in  a  long  procession  out 
into  the  bright  morning  light  of  the  summer  sun,  and 
reaching  the  Cathedral  passed  in  at  its  wide  door. 

As  he  moved  proudly  up  the  long  nave  the  organ 
played  low,  till  as  he  reached  his  throne  the  grand  music 
of  the  Mass  burst  forth.  When  the  last  strain  of  the  Te 
Deum  had  died  away,  there  rose  from  one  of  the  priests* 
stalls  the  fugitive  of  the  night  before.  With  slow  step 
and  eyes  upon  the  pavement  he  walked  up  toward  the 
high  altar  bowing  low  before  the  Bishop  as  he  passed.  At 
the  foot  of  the  altar  he  knelt,  and  taking  from  his  neck  an 
ivory  horn  curiously  carved,  laid  it  thereon.  And  with 
the  horn  he  gave  up  all  his  earthly  possessions,  asking  for 
himself  only  the  cowl  and  rope  of  a  cloistered  monk. 

For  many  a  long  century  his  bones  have  moldered  be- 
side those  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  the  other  saints  of 
the  Minster.  Yet  the  horn  is  still  shown  as  the  title  deed 
to  half  the  Cathedral's  possessions. 

Yandell  Henderson. 
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LA  MOTHE  CADILLAC. 

ON  a  certain  night  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1701, 
the  banquet  hall  of  the  old  castle  of  St.  Louis  at 
Quebec,  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  feast.  Hector  de 
Callieres,  the  Governor  of  New  France,  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  while  at  his  right  in  the  seat  of  honor  sat 
La  Mothe  Cadillac.  He  was  the  guest  of  the  occasion, 
and  all  drank  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  for  he  bore 
from  his  sovereign  a  commission  to  establish  a  new  French 
post  far  away  on  the  banks  of  a  Western  river.  In  the 
midst  of  the  revelry  an  aged  woman  desiring  to  tell  the 
fortunes  of  the  various  officers,  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
mission to  the  hall.  Her  tall  figure,  her  curious  eyes,  and 
a  black  cat  crouching  upon  her  shoulder,  and  ever  licking 
her  ear  in  moments  of  hesitation,  gave  M^re  Minique  a 
weird  appearance  as  she  moved  about  among  the  richly 
dressed  Frenchmen.  She  approached  Cadillac.  Drawing 
from  her  breast  a  silver  vial,  she  poured  a  strange  liquid 
into  a  brazen  basin,  and  gazing  into  it  she  said  :  *'  Sieur, 
yours  is  a  strange  destiny.  A  dangerous  journey  you  will 
soon  undertake,  you  will  found  a  great  city  which  one  day 
will  have  more  inhabitants  than  New  France  now  pos- 
sesses. In  years  to  come  your  colony  will  be  the  scene  of 
strife  and  bloodshed,  the  Indians  will  be  treacherous,  the 
hated  English  will  struggle  for  its  possession,  but  under  a 
new  flag  it  will  reach  a  height  of  prosperity  which  you 
never  in  your  highest  dreams  pictured."  Such  is  the 
legend. 

It  was  July  of  the  same  year.  The  sound  of  the  waters 
of  le  Detroit  rushing  southward  was  broken  by  the  babble 
of  French,  and  the  splash  of  paddles.  The  words  of  com- 
mand  were  distinct  from  Monsieur  Tonty,  and  his  two  lieu- 
tenants, as  they  accomplished  the  landing  of  the  fifty  French 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  immigrants  and  artizans,  together 
with  the  RecoUet  Chaplain  and  a  Jesuit  missionary.  The 
motley  crowd :  the  soldiers  in  their  blue  coats  with  white 
facings,  the  still  more  gaudy  uniforms  of  the  officers,  the 
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rough  dress  of  the  Canadian  traders,  the  clerical  garb  of 
the  two  priests,  mingling  with  the  red  skins  of  a  band  of 
welcoming  Indians,  a  few  of  the  coureur  de  bois,  and 
above  all,  the  anxious,  energetic  form  of  Cadillac,  all 
standing  beneath  the  white  fleur  de  lis  of  France,  struck 
a  curious  note  in  the  song  of  nature.  The  rustle  of  the 
wind  through  the  verdant  groves  reaching  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  sonorous  flow  of  le  Detroit's  choppy 
current  had  a  new  accompaniment.  It  was  not  an  inhar- 
monious sound,  nor  did  it  grate  discordantly  with  the 
wild  surroundings.  But  Cadillac  and  his  followers  were 
of  a  practical  temperament.  After  a  night  spent  in  the 
shelter  of  the  leafy  foilage,  the  voyageurs  with  great  cere- 
mony began  the  erection  of  a  fortress.  Axes  were  at 
work  and  a  strong  stockade  of  pickets  was  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  square,  with  little  bastions  at  each  corner.  A 
salute  was  fired  from  the  new  guns,  and  King  Louis  XIV 
had  another  foothold  in  America,  which  Cadillac  christ- 
ened Fort  Ponchartrain. 

The  long  difficult  journey  up  the  Ottawa  and  down 
Lake  Huron,  in  order  to  establish  another  outpost  in  New 
France,  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to  exploration,  or 
with  merely  the  intention  of  pushing  the  royal  power  further 
inland.  La  Mothe  Cadillac  had  often  been  through  the 
Straits,  and  realized  the  value  of  a  French  fortress  at 
that  point.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  key  to  the  northern 
lakes,  and  that  it  commanded  the  fur  trade  of  the  west. 
He  believed  that  friendly  Indians  could  be  induced  to 
settle  there,  and  thus  become  a  safeguard  for  the  French 
against  the  hostile  Iroquis.  Furthermore,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  English,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would 
make  le  Detroit  their  stronghold,  and  thus  become  allied 
with  Indians  hitherto  hostile,  monopolize  a  new  country, 
and  in  short  acquire  all  the  western  territory  tind  com- 
merce. So  completely  did  he  believe  in  the  feasibility  of 
his  scheme  and  in  the  use  of  immediate  action,  that  he  had 
gone  himself  to  France,  had  gained  the  consent  and  aid 
of  Count  Ponchartrain,  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  had 
won  a  commission  directly  from  the  king. 
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Cadillac  surely  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  design.  He  had  served  many  years  in 
America,  in  fields  far  distant  from  each  other,  yet  his  work 
had  been  as  efficient  as  it  had  been  varied.  He  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  obtained  the  grant  of 
Mount  Desert  Island,  and  he  had  been  commandant  at 
Mackinaw.  In  every  pursuit  he  had  displaycjd  keenness 
of  observation,  and  careful  judgment,  qualities  which  were 
peculiarly  advantageous  to  an  officer  whose  work  was 
now  that  of  an  explorer,  and  now  that  of  a  counsellor 
with  Indians,  and  now  that  of  a  scout.  The  expedition  to 
Detroit  was  certainly  Cadillac's  expedition,  and  should  be 
called  by  his  name.  The  success  of  the  little  settlement 
depended  upon  him  ;  he  was  responsible  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  plans  and  promises  made  at  the  French  court. 
He  alone  could  represent  the  king  in  matters  of  commer- 
mercial  negotiations ;  his  tact  was  to  conciliate  discon- 
tented  Indians,  while  his  action  as  commandant  was  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  community. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  Fort  Pon- 
chartrain  during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  is  the 
story  of  Cadillac's  life,  that  his  letters  abroad  are  the  best 
records  of  the  place,  and  that  out  of  customs  which  he 
established  arose  its  traditions.  Despite  the  crudity  of 
the  settlement  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  constantly 
pressing  upon  it,  certain  old  French  customs  were  rigor- 
ously maintained.  The  Raising  of  the  Maypole  was  one. 
of  these,  in  which  we  see  La  Mothe  Cadillac  in  brilliant 
uniform,  receiving  on  the  green  sward  before  his  manor 
house,  the  smooth  white  Maypole  which  has  just  been 
raised  into  position.  All  join  in  "  watering  it  "  from  a  cask 
of  eau  de  vie,  which  the  commandant  had  graciously  pro- 
vided. Nor  does  he  himself  abstain,  but  from  his  own 
silver  goblet  toasts  the  king  and  all  present.  The  waving 
of  the  French  banner  from  the  top  of  the  pole,  the  cries 
of  •*  Vive  le  Roi,"  the  salute  from  the  cannon,  drums, 
and  trumpets,  followed  by  **  la  dance  ronde  "  among  the 
brightly  dressed  voyageurs,  fill  in  the  background  of  this 
gay  picture  amidst  wild  and  romantic  surroundings. 
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Cadillac's  letters  are  his  biography,  and  his  best  defence. 
They  show  his  fearlessness  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were 
bent  on  crushing  Fort  Ponchartrain  out  of  existence.  Yet 
they  do  not  evince  the  blind  courage  of  one  who  does  not 
rightly  estimate  the  strength  of  his  adversaries.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  clear  proof  that  he  appreciated  that 
strength  and  realized  the  hopelessness  of  ignoring  it.  At 
the  same  time  they  manifest  the  spirit  of  one  who  con- 
fidently believes  in  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  They 
are  full  of  suggestion  containing  carefully  laid  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  settlement.  "  His  plans," 
says  a  certain  writer,  '*  evince  a  statesmanship  bom  of  love 
for  France  and  loyalty  to  the  king.  He  thought  out  his 
work  and  planned  like  a  general.*'  His  determination  and 
energy  did  not  spring  from  a  stubbornly  active  and  rest- 
less nature ;  they  were  the  expression  of  the  wise  insight 
of  an  explorer,  who  understood  the  true  condition  of  the 
French  interests  in  America,  and  accordingly  mapped  out 
a  policy  to  meet  the  situation.  His  penetration  made  him 
see  what  could  be  developed  into  valuable  aid,  whether  in 
the  edge  of  a  peninsula,  or  in  a  copper  mine,  or  in  a 
little  silk  worm  toiling  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie.  Yet 
his  judgment  discriminating  among  real  advantages,  added 
enthusiasm  for  the  accomplishment  of  schemes,  which  he 
actually  undertook. 

The  establishment  of  Fort  Ponchartrain  on  the  Detroit 
river,  shows  this  judgment,  while  his  management  of  the 
post  shows  the  concentration  of  his  best  energies  in  a 
loyal  attempt  to  broaden  the  power  of  New  France.  Had 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  been 
stoutly  maintained  by  men  such  as  Cadillac,  and  had  he 
himself  remained  at  Detroit,  to  guard  the  settlement  and 
strengthen  the  link  between  the  East  and  the  South, 
American  independence  would  have  been  postponed 
through  a  prolonged  struggle  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. Furthermore,  instead  of  becoming  governor  of 
Louisiana,  and  instead  of  a  return  to  France,  had  he 
remained  at  his  post  until  the  time  of  his  death,  he  might 
have  dimly  seen  the  beginnings  of  Detroit's  future  great- 
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ness,  witnessing  the  partial  fulfillment  of  M&re  Mi&ique's 
prophecy,  not  ''  under  a  new  flag/'  but  under  his  &wiv 
beloved  fleur  de  lis. 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde. 


BY  THE  SEA. 

Along  the  shining  stretch  of  shore, 
The  ladye  Lyllys  strayed  ; 
The  frothing  ripples  past  her  feet, 
Now  bold,  now  chasing  in  retreat. 
Like  fairy  kittens  played. 

The  moonshine  poured  a  tropic  flood, 
The  breaker  crest  flashed  white, 
I  watched  the  emerald  ramparts  break 
With  murmurous  crashing  to  awake 
The  warm  and  silent  night. 

Around  my  Ladye's  radiant  hair 
The  moon  a  halo  wove  ; 
Her  wreathing  smile  was  dear  to  see. 
Her  every  word  far  more  to  me 
Than  boundless  treasure  trove. 

The  sleepy  curlews  on  the  wreck 
Were  roused  tb  shrill  alarm. 
Until  they  saw  fair  Lyllys'  face 
With  all  its  witchery  of  grace, 
And  lost  the  fear  of  harm. 

Beyond  the  hills  a  wakeful  thrash 
Thrilled  all  the  meadow  land. 
Its  music  filled  me  with  a  joy 
I  could  not  understand. 
I  only  cared  to  know  that  life 
Could  give  me  nothing  more 
Of  joy  than  moonlit  walking  with 
My  Ladye  by  the  shore. 


Ralph  D.  Pmitu. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The  present  year  closes  another  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  foot  ball.  The  days  of  the  mass  play  and 
the  flying  wedge  are  over,  and  another  year  will  see 
the  play  developing  along  new  lines.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  much  of  the  criticism  so  general  just  now  is  misin- 
formed and  unjust.  It  is  not  true  that  foot  ball  has  been 
growing  brutal.  Anyone  who  will  look  back  to  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  games  in  the  fall  of  1884,  and 
the  comments  on  them,  will  see  how  mild  by  comparison 
is  the  present  outcry.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  develop- 
ment of  team-play  which  has  culminated  in  the  objectiona- 
ble features  of  the  present  game  has  done  away  with  the 
brutality  that  sometimes  marred  the  old  game.  The 
individual  is  now  lost  sight  of  in  the  eleven  ;  each  man  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  complicated  machine  carrying 
out  the  will  of  one  mind.  He  has  no  time  for  aggressive 
hostilities,  for  personal  grudges,  for  "getting  even  '*  with 
an  opponent.  All  this  has  been  making  of  foot  ball  a  bet- 
ter, and,  on  the  whole,  a  safer  game.  If  the  present  style 
of  battering-ram  play  puts  too  severe  a  strain  on  the  en- 
durance of  the  men — and  that  it  does  is  everywhere  ad- 
mitted— ^it  is  a  simple  matter  to  modify  the  rules  and  do 
away  with  the  evil  at  once,  for  the  trouble  is  merely 
in  the  style  of  play,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  game. 
Our  editors  and  other  friends  who  have  so  much  to  say 
about  the  brutality  of  foot  ball  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  of  a  different  kind  which 
the  fall  has  brought  home  to  us  here  at  Yale.  So  long  as 
we  could  go  on  playing  Harvard  and  Princeton  year  after 
year  and  winning  from  them  both,  most  of  us  gave  little 
heed  to  the  croakings  of  the  wiseacres.  Now  at  last  we 
sec  what  we  ought  to  have  seen  long  ago — that  to  play 
two  strong  antagonists  within  five  days  and  expect  always 
to  win,  or  even  to  do  ourselves  justice,  is  the  wildest  folly. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  minimize  the  credit  of  Prince- 
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ton's  victory.  The  ^ame  was  fairly  played,  and  fairly 
won.  Princeton  might,  and  very  probably  would,  have 
beaten  us  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  circumstances  were  not  the  most 
favorable  for  us ;  and  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
repetition  in  the  future  of  the  experience  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  what  alternative  is 
possible. 

If  we  must  play  both  Harvard  and  Princeton  for  the 
championship  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  The  last  of 
November  is  as  late  as  it  is  safe  to  postpone  the  close  of 
the  foot  ball  season.  The  championship  games  must  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  at  least  ten  days,  and  Har- 
vard  and  Princeton  must  meet  one  another.  This  means 
that  the  championship  season,  the  season  of  the  great 
games,  must  begin  early  in  November.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  system  are  obvious.  A  foot  ball  team  can- 
not be  brought  into  championship  form  in  less  than  a  cer- 
tain time ;  it  cannot  be  kept  in  training  more  than  a 
certain  time.  It  cannot  begin  and  play  until  cool  weather 
comes,  nor  continue  playing  after  winter  sets  in.  Further 
than  that,  its  development  must  be  progressive.  It  can- 
not well  be  made  ready  for  one  great  contest,  put  forth 
its  best  efforts,  lay  bare  all  its  strategy,  display  its  strength 
and  its  weakness  to  watchful  opponents,  and  then  after 
the  inevitable  relaxation  instantly  begin  the  same  process 
again  for  another  struggle  only  a  few  days  later.  Yet 
this  is  our  only  choice  :  to  separate  the  games  as  far  as 
possible,  prolong  the  season  into  two,  and  invent  each 
time  a  new  game  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  whose  good 
and  bad  points  have  been  exposed  in  one  struggle  to  our 
adversaries  of  the  next,  or  else  play  them  near  together, 
send  a  battered,  exhausted,  and  resourceless  team  upon 
the  field — and  await  the  chances  of  frequent  defeat  with 
what  philosophy  we  may. 

Princeton  may  well  congratulate  herself  on  her  splendid 
showing  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  severe  defeats  she  had  suffered  in  the  games  lost  to 
Yale  in  1890  and  1 891,  and  her  defeat  by  Pennsylvania  a 
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year  ago,  had  greatly  diminished  her  prestige.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  prophecies  of  those  who  said  that  in  the 
long  run  her  smaller  numbers  would  make  rivalry  with 
Yale  and  Harvard  impossible,  were  already  being  fulfilled. 
Now  she  has  regained  her  old  position.  The  old  associa- 
tion has  gone  to  pieces,  but  Princeton  holds  first  place. 
It  is  not  a  condition  of  affairs  to  win  converts  for  the  dual 
league. 

Yet  on  the  prize-ring  theory  of  the  championship  there 
could  be  no  time  more  suitable  than  the  present  for  our 
withdrawal  from  any  agreement  which  binds  us  to  meet 
Princeton  under  any  other  conditions  than  those  most 
desirable  for  us.  On  the  prize-ring  theory  a  champion- 
ship is  something  to  be  held  and  defended  against  all 
comers.  The  champion  has  not  the  option  of  refusing 
satisfaction  to  a  worsted  and  smarting  opponent.  Either 
Princeton  must  be  beaten  so  thoroughly  and  so  long  that 
she  can  no  longer  make  any  pretence  of  being  our  equals, 
or  else  when  we  part  company  we  must  expect  to  be 
accused  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct,  and  taunted  with  the 
charge  of  fearing  to  meet  a  formidable  adversary.  If  we 
are  thoroughly  assured  of  the  desirability  of  a  dual  league, 
and  ready  for  it,  the  occasion  is  after  all  not  so  unfavor- 
able for  bringing  it  to  a  consummation.  The  dual  league 
is,  as  was  argued  in  this  department  nearly  a  year  ago,  the 
definite  and  final  abandonment  of  the  prize-ring  theory  of 
college  athletics,  and  the  substitution  of  a  theory  of  yearly 
contests  with  our  one  great  rival  who  meets  us  on  equal 
terms  in  all  our  sports.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  refuse 
to  contend  with  other  colleges  from  time  to  time  under 
such  conditions  as  may  seem  to  us  desirable,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  develope  our  teams  with  one  single  end  in 
view  and  not  with  two,  that  we  fight  one  battle  at  a  time 
and  hope  to  see  the  best  man  win,  that  we  do  not  pretend 
to  get  together  and  keep  on  hand  through  a  season  a 
better  team  than  anybody  else  can  at  any  time  send 
against  us,  and  that  we  recognize  no  obligation  to  contend 
with  any  college  that  does  not  meet  us  in  all  our  great 
branches  of  athletics. 
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But  the  writer  suspects  that  an  appeal  for  a  dual  league 
would  now  fall  for  the  most  part  on  deaf  ears.  And  in 
any  case  it  is  best  to  look  before  we  leap.  The  dual 
league  is  not  in  any  case  so  important  but  that  we  may 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  it.  And  the  present  situation  is 
exactly  that  to  which  Harvard  has  been  looking  forward 
as  the  coercive  force  which  would  bring  us  to  a  dual 
league  on  her  own  terms.  The  agreement  under  which 
the  Springfield  game  is  now  played  has  only  one  more 
year  to  run.  At  its  end  the  whole  question  of  the  terms 
under  which  we  meet  Harvard  will  be  again  an  open  one. 
And  of  first  importance  in  that  question  will  be  the  subject 
of  eligibility  to  the  teams.  Harvard,  while  insisting  on 
the  sincerity  of  her  desire  to  free  athletics  from  all  taint 
of  professionalism,  has  in  the  past  insisted  on  the  eligibility 
of  one  class  of  students  whose  candidacy  seems  to  Yale  to 
be  fatal  to  the  purity  of  athletics— the  special  students  not 
candidates  for  a  degree.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Yale  will 
not  be  less  inclined  to  insist  on  this  condition  in  the  future 
than  she  has  been  in  the  past.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  strictly  the  rules  may  be  drawn  in  other  depart- 
ments ;  if  they  are  lax  in  this  the  whole  principle  is  sacri- 
ficed. The  only  rules  that  are  worth  anything  against  the 
worst  foes  to  true  intercollegiate  sport — the  professional 
athlete,  and  the  perpetual  athlete — are  those  that  debar 
the  whole  class  in  which  these  men  find  shelter. 

What  is  to  be  our  position  during  the  coming  year?  So 
far  as  concerns  Harvard,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  change 
until  the  agreement  now  in  force  expires.  In  the  case  of 
Princeton,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  free  to  choose  our 
own  course.  The  old  association  is  at  an  end.  One  thing 
is  sure :  we  should  do  very  unwisely  to  enter  into  any  new 
agreement  with  Princeton  that  can  bind  us  after  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  with  Harvard  runs  out,  unless  Harvard 
is  a  party  to  it.  If  a  year  from  now  we  should  be  called 
on  to  choose  between  the  two,  the  game  with  Harvard  is 
more  important  than  that  with — Princeton  ;  more  import- 
ant, and  yet  not  necessary.  If  Harvard  refuses  us  reas- 
onable concessions,  or  if  there  is  any  suspicion — a  suspi- 
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cion  warranted  by  past  occurrences — that  by  the  Advisory 
Committee,  she  may  annul  an  agreement  after  it  has  been 
entered  into,  we  can  better  afford  to  make  an  agree- 
men  with  Princeton  alone  than  to  submit  to  such  dicta- 
tion  or  expose  ourselves  to  the  possibility  of  such  treat- 
ment. It  may  be  safely  said  that  it  is  at  present  our  earn- 
est wish  to  play  Princeton  next  fall.  Are  we  ready  to  do 
so  on  the  same  terms  and  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  as 
in  the  season  just  closed  ?  Shall  we  once  more  send  our 
team  to  play  two  great  games,  with  an  interval  of  four 
days  between  them,  against  teams  each  of  which  prepares 
for  a  single  contest?  Have  we  learned  this  year's  lesson, 
or  must  we  go  back  and  learn  it  again  ?  Shall  we  insist 
on  an  arrangement  of  dates  which  will  give  us  time  to  get 
into  condition  for  the  second  contest,  but  will  force  us  to 
bring  our  team  to  championship  form  twice  in  a  season  ? 
Or  shall  we  refuse  to  take  chances  of  one  in  four,  of  beat- 
ing  in  succession  two  teams  which  do  not  meet,  and  decline 
to  play  Princeton  on  any  terms  until  she  has  arranged  for 
a  game  with  Harvard  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
are  now  before  the  football  authorities  and  the  University. 
They  are  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  Of  one  thing  at 
least  we  can  rest  assured — that  if  we  are  as  worthily 
represented  in  council  during  the  days  that  are  coming 
as  we  have  been  in  the  field  during  those  just  passed,  we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  record  made, 
whatever  it  may  be.  H.  A.  s. 


13 
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PORTFOLIO. 

A  VIEW. 

From  the  hill- top  high  where  the  cedars  stand, 

Alone,  with  their  scattered  shade 
One  looks  far  down  on  the  rolling  land, 

Into  valley,  field  and  glade. 

'Tis  mid-day  now;  in  the  close  cut  fields 

Where  the  guarded  wheat  is  stacked. 
To  the  grazing  kine  the  brown  earth  3rields 

Green  tufts,  by  the  scythe  unt racked. 
On  their  glossy  backs  the  August  sun. 

Strikes  with  its  fervid  heat. 
As  up  the  steep  slope,  one  by  one. 

They  move  with  slow  drawn  feet. 

Now  'tis  eventide  ;  at  the  fallen  bar 

In  the  old  stone  wall  the  herdsman  calls, 
"  Come  Pride— Hie  Pet.  Come  Bonnie  Star !  •* 

As  up  o'er  the  fields  the  shadow  crawls. 
All  is  still  around  save  the  cricket's  song 

As  I  watch  them  pass  through  the  farm  yard  gate 
Darker  the  trees  shade  their  way  along. 

To  the  open  doors,  which  their  coming  wait. 

J.  B.  s. 

Tall,    spare,  and  antiquated  in  his  general  appearance 

he  was  indeed  a  type  of  the  old  school.  He  seemed  to  be 
one  who  had  outlived  his  time  and  was  now  living,  as  it 
were,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  Rittenhouse  Academy, 
now  but  a  relic  of  its  former  self,  in  its  general  architecture 
and  interior  decorations  was  in  singular  accord  with  its 
master.  All  of  its  surroundings  had  fallen  in  with  the  rapid 
advance  of  time ;  but  this  little  old-fashioned  building  sunk 
back  in  seclusion  from  the  busy  street,  with  its  odd  belfry  and 
queer  steps  leading  up  to  an  equally  queer  door,  had  about 
itself  an  air  of  defiance  to  the  change  of  time  and  merited 
pride  in  its  own  uniqueness.  On  entering  that  door,  which 
in  the  school-boy  mind  shut  in  an  atmosphere  of  exceeding 
discomfort,  the  eye  was  met  with  rows  of  old  fashioned  desks 
artistically  carved  by  former  occupants,  but  now  serviceable 
to  only  a  few. 
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The  one  large  room  was  the  sole  seat  of  learning  in  Ritten- 
house.  The  black-boards  were  no  longer  black  ;  they  stood 
to  testify  the  trials  which  they  had  suffered.  And  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  carefully  hung  where  the  absence  of  plaster 
would  be  most  noticable,  credited  our  country  with  territories 
altogether  out  of  the  proper  proportion.  Up  in  one  corner,  on 
a  platform  ascended  by  two  steps,  was  the  old  man's  throne. 
It  was  from  that  exalted  position  that  he  was  wont  to  send 
forth  the  words  of  wisdom  and  sway  the  awe-inspiring  and, 
very  often,  painful-to-be-felt  ruler. 

As  I  entered  the  familiar  place  and  looked  upon  those  same 
thing  which  had  made  so  lasting  an  impression,  the  "  old 
man  " — he  was  old  even  in  my  time — came  down  from  his  lofty 
seat  to  greet  n^e.  He  never  failed  to  recognize  one  of  his 
'^  boys."  As  he  came  toward  me,  bent  in  person  and  unsteady 
in  gait,  but  with  a  glad  smile  of  recognition  and  welcome  upon 
his  face,  my  heart  went  out  to  him.  I  saw  no  longer  the  g^m 
tyrant  of  former  days,  but  a  very  human  old  man,  broken 
down  in  his  loneliness,  whose  life  was — the  past. 

We  went  over  some  of  the  old  times  together,  and  then  I 
left  him.  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever  again  see  him — 
he  was  so  very  old— and  I  went  away  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
pity,  only  it  was  more  than  that.  l.  mck. 

^The  docks  and  wharves  where  the  stout,  brave  ships  lie, 

ready  to  go  to  sea,  are  down  by  the  embankment,  a  mile  away. 
The  tide  is  in,  and  has  covered  the  dreary  waste  of  mud  upon 
the  banks.  The  river  roars  sullenly  on,  and  is  churned  up  by 
the  screws  of  steamers.  At  midnight,  when  the  moon  dashes 
in  and  out  behind  the  driving  clouds,  there  are  accidents ;  a 
few  are  drowned,  and  lonely  men  in  row-boats  hunt  all  the 
next  day  for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, before  the  dawn,  wagons  come  to  take  away  to  market  the 
fish  which  have  been  caught  during  the  night,  and  through 
both  night  and  day  the  river  is  restless,  impatient  to  get  out 
to  the  open  sea.  It  has  come  from  the  hills  in  the  distance, 
babbling  with  excitement  for  its  journey.  It  rushed  madly 
over  stones  and  boulders  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  leap- 
ing and  playing  merrily  in  the  sunlight.  Then  it  grew  older 
and  more  dignified,  and  began  to  roll  more  sluggishly  in  a 
broader  channel,  past  villages  and  detached   houses  on  the 
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bank.  At  the  entrance  to  the  city  its  face  has  grown  black 
with  the  knowledge  of  suffering,  and  crime,  and  dirt.  So  it 
goes  onward,  a  little  faster,  perhaps,  to  the  sea,  where  it  is 
petted  and  caressed.  It  plays  and  gambols  with  the  waves, 
and  obeys  the  great  voice  of  the  wind,  which  whistles  through 
the  stunted  trees  upon  the  cliff,  and  fills  with  fear  the  hearts  of 
the  mothers  and  wives  who  sit  knitting  in  the  little  coast- 
homes,  where  a  cheery  fire  awaits  the  sailor  lads  whose  ships 
are  tossing  with  the  storm  beyond  the  horizon.  And  the 
waves  rush  on  and  on,  chasing  each  other  over  the  bottomless 
ocean,  till  they  roll  madly  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  the 
sand  hisses  wildly  in  defiance  of  the  sea's  victorious  unending 
battle  against  the  land. 

But  it  is  pleasanter  to  follow  the  river  up  to  its  source  among 
the  mountain  tarns  and  waterfalls,  where  the  children  wade  in 
Its  cool  water,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  water  lilies,  and 
slender,  graceful  reeds,  waving  in  the  breeze.  They  do  not  . 
fear  it  like  the  poor  creatures  down  below  in  the  city,  who 
stand  upon  the  bridges  watching  it  night  after  night.  It 
reflects  and  multiplies  the  lights  of  the  sleeping  city,  and  they 
dare  not  seek  its  company,  but  continue  to  gaze  into  its  deep 
cool  mass.  So  they  return  each  night  to  the  place  that  they 
call  home,  and  come  back  the  next  night,  with  a  deadly  fasci- 
nation, to  the  bridge.  But  the  river  rolls  on  and  on,  splashing 
gently  against  the  dark  bulwarks  of  the  vaulted  arches  of  the 
bridge,  with  a  sound  so  gentle  that  it  scarcely  disturbs  the 
soft,  rhythmical  hum  of  the  city's  busy  streets,  which  rises  with 
especial  gentleness  upon  the  night  air,  and  wafts  itself  above 
its  myriad  lights  and  the  blaze  of  factories.  r.  s.  w. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  religious  views  formerly  enter- 
tained by  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  public  amusements  in 
this  city  occupied,  until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  and  microscopic  position.  One  of  the  earliest 
items  that  we  have  concerning  games  and  amusements  in  our 
city,  is  a  warning,  read  in  1661,  to  a  certain  Goodwife  Spin- 
nage,  charging  her  with  allowing  young  persons  to  play  at 
cards  after  nightfall  in  her  house.  The  good  dame  acknowl- 
edged her  evil  but  laid  the  blame  on  Goodman  Heaton,  who 
confessed  his  great  sinfulness  and  recorded  his  solemn  oath  to 
live  circumspectly  henceforth  until   the  day  of  Judgment ; 
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whereupon  the  council  was  satisfied  and  suspended  judgment. 
When,  however,  the  second  generation  began  to  tie  its  own 
shoestrings  and  think  for  itself,  ''mixt  dances,"  and 
''immoderate  playing  at  any  sport"  became  less  a  thing  of 
fault  and  more  a  matter  of  enjoyment.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  second  generation  danced  and  held  hops  and 
husked  corn  with  a  zeal  and  zest  hardly  equalled  by  the 
more  sedate  but  not  less  social  events  of  the  present  day. 
Especially  when  the  college  came,  and  the  pigskin  began  to 
be  kicked  about  the  college  yard,  as  a  drawing  in  the  library 
shows  it  to  have  been,  the  troubles  of  the  town  fathers  knew 
no  end,  and  found  a  release  at  last  in  a  gentle  and  natural 
decease.  Then  with  the  advent  of  Linonia  and  Brothers  the 
annual  exhibitions  began  to  take  place,  and  the  populace,  en- 
livened by  college  jokes  gradually  left  their  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions, and  came  and  bought  dime  tickets  to  the  college  hall, 
where  these  wonderful  performances  were  given.  Linonia's 
stage  was  once  graced  by  the  future  President  Dwight,  and  in 
the  same  year,  1772,  a  wonderful  play  was  produced,  entitled 
"The  Beaux's  Stratagems,"  and  to  elicit  this  mysterious  title 
James  Hillhouse  and  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy,  wore  the 
buskins. 

But  when  the  amateur  theatricals  had  once  taken  root,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  first  real  and  professional  entertain- 
ment was  presented,  by  a  company  of  traveling  actors.  The 
3d  of  April,  1800,  saw  the  first  bill  board  in  New  Haven,  and 
around  its  posted  notice  the  crowd  of  gaping  men  and  boys 
read  the  startling  announcement,  ''  This  evening  at  Mr.  Booth's 
Hall,  will  be  presented  a  variety  of  theatrical  entertainment 
called  an  Evening's  Regale."  The  crowd  of  students  and 
townspeople  who  doubtless  filled  the  house  first  listen  to  a 
"  Monody  on  the  death  of  George  Washington,"  followed  by 
**A  new  popular  song  *  Nong,  Tong,  Paw  ;  or  John  Bull's 
Trip  to  France."  After  the  immense  applause  for  this  has 
subsided  a  new  song,  "  Bucks  ;  have  ye  at  all,"  is  rendered, 
eliciting  deafening  applause.  Then  comes  "  The  humorous 
satirical  sketch  called  'The  Drunken  Man,*  as  wrote  by 
Kippesly,"  in  the  midst  of  which  some  student,  unable  to  con- 
tain his  enthusiasm,  is  hustled  out  by  a  tutor,  being  treated  to 
sundry  whacks  on  the  head  with  a  gold-headed  cane  the  mean- 
while.    "To  which  will  be  added  a  celebrated   Pantomime 
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called  •  The  Death  of  Harlequin/  "  with  Cuddy  Soft  Skull  as 
principal  character.  "  After  which,  by  a  grand  piece  of 
machinery,  an  exact  representation  of  *a  great  sea  fight/  with 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  and  the  fishes  sporting  in  the  waves. 
A  grand  procession  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  (great  ap- 
plause on  the  part  of  the  classical  faculty)  in  their  majestic 
car,  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with  a  view  of  uncommon  fishes, 
sea-lions,  sea-fowl  of  different  kinds,  mermaids,  etc.,"  the 
whole  concluding  with  a  Federal  song. 

After  the  production  of  this  wonderful  company  every  one 
went  home,  greatly  delighted,  and  the  introduction  of  the  stage 
in  New  Haven  had  taken  place.  e.  s.  o.,  jr. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  tribe  of  Wood-Gnomes  became 

short  of  provisions,  and  it  was  decided  that  some  of  them 
would  have  to  move  to  another  forest.  Now  the  only  other 
forest  that  they  knew  of  was  on  a  steep  mountain  some  dis- 
tance away — bleak  and  cold,  and  not  at  all  a  pleasant  place 
for  a  Gnome's  home.  Of  course  none  of  them  wanted  to  go, 
so  the  King  of  the  Gnomes  was  called  on  to  decide  what 
should  be  done.  The  king  was  renowned  as  a  person  of  great 
justice.  Many  days  he  tried  to  think  of  a  fair  way  to  decide 
who  should  go. 

Everybody  knows  that  all  Wood-Gnomes  carry  axes.  The 
king  noticed,  one  day,  that  about  two  thirds  of  his  people  used 
the  double-edged  variety,  while  the  instruments  of  the  rest 
had  a  single  edge  and  a  fiat  head.  The  wise  ruler  reasoned 
within  himself  :  "  I  wish  to  be  rid  of  about  one  third  of  my 
subjects.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  fair  to  send  away  those  with 
the  flat-headed  axes  T 

When  he  told  the  people  of  his  plan,  most  of  the  owners  of 
the  flat  headed  axes  refused  to  go.  The  king  was,  of  course, 
angry,  because  his  plan  was  certainly  very  fair  and  wise.  He 
had  all  the  troublesome  Gnomes  put  in  prison,  and  then  said  to 
them  :  "  You  have  refused  to  go  away  because  you  are  afraid 
you  will  be  cold.  Very  well ;  your  punishment  shall  be  of 
another  kind.  Whenever  the  race  of  Men  builds  a  steam 
radiator,  one  of  you  shall  be  shut  up  in  it,  and  stay  there  the 
rest  of  his  life."  Then  he  added,  smiling  at  his  own  joke, 
"And  he  will  be  warm  enough,  I  hope !"  He  was  a  remark- 
ably witty  king. 
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To  this  day,  when  the  steam  is  turned  into  a  cold 
radiator,  the  change  is  painful  to  the  Gnome  inside  ;  and  you 
can  hear  him,  in  his  efforts  to  get  out,  trying  with  his  flat- 
headed  axe  to  pound  a  hole  through  the  iron.  t.  s.  k. 

The  deep-toned  bell  of  Romany  Monastery  tolled  the 

hour  of  ten.  A  low  chant  began  to  echo  inside  the  old  stone 
walls  as  the  devout  monks  before  the  altar  rose  from  their 
knees,  and  headed  by  two  white-cowled  friars  bearing  long 
wax  tapers,  marched  slowly  and  wearily  through  the  long, 
narrow  corridors.  A  moment  more  and  the  chant  had  fallen 
to  a  low  murmur,  and  the  careful  closing  of  cell  doors  followed 
one  after  another. 

Once  more  the  old  bell  rang  out.  Eleven  o'clock  ;  and  the 
monks  worn  out  by  the  long  day  were  sound  asleep,  when  a 
tall  figure  in  a  white  cowl  stole  noiselessly  along  the  corridor 
and  down  a  flight  of  rough  stone  steps.  Creeping  up  to  a 
heavy  oak  door,  which  he  opened  cautiously,  he  stepped  into 
a  pitch-dark  room,  and  lighting  a  candle,  put  it  on  the  rough 
wooden  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  light  revealed 
the  solid  gray  stone  of  the  walls  and  the  great  rafters  of  the 
ceiling,  and  fell  upon  the  full,  round,  smooth-shaved  face  of 
Fra  Dimaco,  its  stern  lines  already  relaxed,  and  looking  the 
picture  of  joyful  expectancy.  A  muffled  knock  on  the  door 
followed  by  a  sign  of  warning,  and  there  stole  into  the  room 
two  more  pious  friars,  whose  faces  peered  from  under  their 
hoods  fairly  wreathed  in  smiles.  The  moment  the  door  is 
closed  and  securely  bolted,  a  peal  of  laughter  resounds  from 
the  massive  walls  as  the  monks  bustle  about  in  the  work  of 
preparation.  One  starts  a  cheerful  blaze  in  the  large  chimney, 
another  procures  the  tankards  from  their  hiding  place,  while 
a  third  goes  behind  the  chimney  and  rolls  out  the  keg.  A  few 
minutes  have  elapsed,  when  the  merriest  song  that  monastery 
walls  have  ever  heard  rises  from  the  powerful  throats  of  these 
three  monks ;  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rolling  rollicking 
song  of  their  youth.  They  throw  back  their  heads,  their  hoods 
slip  off,  and  each  man  quaffs  his  ale  to  the  last  drop,  before 
the  mugs  go  back  onto  the  old  table  with  a  bang.  Here  Fra 
Silvano  rises  from  his  stool,  and  drawing  from  the  folds  of 
his  long  cowl  a  historic  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  flute,  begins  to 
play  as  never  monk  was  known  to  play  before.     The  music 
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was  wild  ;  it  was  enthralling,  it  was  captivating,  and  the  two 
goodly  friars  with  glowing  faces  were  dancing  violently  to  the 
fantastic  measure  of  Fra  Silvano's  flute. 

The  first  stroke  of  twelve  broke  out  on  the  night  air  and 
three  monks  dropped  on  their  knees.  The  candle  burned  out, 
there  was  no  music,  and  the  moon  coming  through  the  narrow 
barred  windows  fell  full  upon  the  kneeling  friars.  When 
they  rose,  their  faces  wore  again  that  stolid  look  of  calm  and 
peace.  They  had  forgotten  the  revels  of  the  eleventh  hour. 
Drawing  their  hoods  closely  over  their  heads,  in  stately  pro- 
cession they  strode  back  to  the  cells  and  the  sleep  of  the 
innocent.  m.  g. 

In  the  numerous  little  valleys  separating  the  foot-hills 

of  the  Green  Mountains  may  still  be  seen  many  landmarks  of 
former  times,  and  here  may  yet  be  found  some  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  that  section  of  the  country.  Dreaming  of  the  days 
gone  by  and  thinking  little  of  the  days  to  come,  they  drag  on 
an  uneventful  existence,  more  of  the  past  than  of  the  present. 
One  of  these  old  trappers  was  considered  particularly  inter- 
esting because  of  a  supposed  record  of  seven  wives  and  his 
original  manner  of  remembering  them.  We  had  heard  of 
this  grand  old  relic  and  wished  to  see  his  home  and  last  com- 
panion. 

Our  visit  seemed  to  please  the  old  man  and  he  evidently 
took  some  pleasure  in  entertaining  *'  the  city  folk."  On  the 
walls  of  the  guest  room  were  hung  the  usual  lithographs  of  a 
country  farm  house,  and  a  large  sized  picture  of  some  promi- 
nent politician,  cut  from  a  weekly  paper.  Our  host  did  not 
seem  surprised  at  our  curiosity  and  enjoyed  his  own  explana- 
tions. The  rifle,  hung  over  the  door,  was  the  occasion  for  a 
story  of  frontier  life;  an  old  deer  skin,  a  reminder  of  some 
crack  shot  ''along  in  the  forties.'*  It  was  to  him  like  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  scrap-book,  half  forgotten. 

But  the  most  curious  decorations  of  the  room  were  some 
old  brass  plates,  hung  in  black  frames  over  the  fire-place.  On 
one  of  these  appeared  the  name  of  "  Geboral  Tompkins,  died 
i8 — ."  Noticing  our  interest  in  them  the  old  man  remarked  : 
"  You  city  folk  like  to  forget  old  friends  when  they're  dead  and 
gone.  We  people  here  don't  think  it  do  any  harm  to  recollect 
'em.    Them  plates  there  are  all  that's  left  o'  my  dead  wives. 
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and  I  keep  'em  where  I  can  see  *ein.  My  woman  here  don't 
mind,  for  she  know  that  I'll  do  same  thing  by  her  when  she's 
gone  and  joined  the  rest." 

Looking  back  at  a  bend  of  the  road,  after  leaving  him,  we 
saw  our  old  trapper  seated  comfortably  in  the  doorway  of  the 
barn,  smoking  his  pipe.  There  he  sat  gazing  vacantly  before 
him  and  thinking — perhaps  of  one  of  his  wives.  r.  s.  b. 

The  early  periodicals  of  a  University  form  an  interesting 

as  well  as  instructive  feature  in  the  literary  development  of 
the  college.  Old  things  always  have  a  peculiar  charm,  and 
none  more  so  than  these  old,  dry,  college  magazines.  There 
is  a  quaintness  about  them  which  draws  us  on  unconsciously 
from  page  to  page  ;  we  dream  of  college  in  those  days  as  here 
and  there  throughout  the  magazine  glimpses  of  it  appear.  The 
essays  in  these  early  papers  are  generally  very  dry  and  prosaic, 
but  what  especially  calls  our  attention  to  them  is  that  they 
represent  the  best  college  literature  at  that  time. 

Here  at  Yale  the  literature  has  had  a  varied  history.  As  far 
back  as  1806  a  paper  was  published,  but  without  much  success. 
In  1814  the  Athenaeum  appeared,  ''  modelled  upon  a  plan  calcu- 
lated to  render  it  the  vehicle  of  whatever  is  instructive  or 
entertaining."  It  was  issued  on  the  "  Saturday  of  every  second 
week  (exclusive  of  vacations)  containing  eight  pages  in  an 
octavo  form."  There  were  five  editors  chosen  from  the  Senior 
class,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  early  precedent  that  caused  the 
first  editors  of  the  Lit.  to  adopt  this  plan.  We  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  advent  of  this  paper  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  literary  talent  then  in  college.  It  is  true  that  all  the 
magazines  and  papers  previous  to  1836  were  spasmodic,  but  it 
showed  nevertheless  that  there  was  present  a  desire  for  college 
publications  strong  enough  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  editors  in  their  prospectus  defend  themselves  against 
the  charge  that  it  is  the  result  of  youthful  ardor  and  temerity, 
and  undertaken  without  regard  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  its  execution.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  "  the  im- 
provement of  the  students  in  the  art  of  writing."  The  editors 
also  pledged  themselves  to  publish  fifteen  numbers  of  the 
magazine,  but  "  for  any  future  period  they  are  not  account- 
able ;  they  have  good  reasons,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
work  will  be  continued  by  the  class  which  shall  succeed  them. 
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Furthermore  the  editors  in  conducting  this  work  are  actuated 
by  no  selfish  motives.  After  all  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion are  defrayed,  the  profits  (if  any  there  be)  are  appropriated 
by  a  fixed  resolve,  to  the  charitable  assistance  of  the  students 
of  the  college." 

In  the  prospectus  there  is  rather  a  naive  view  of  the  state  of 
college  learning  that  **  the  two  higher  classes  in  college  have 
much  time  which  may  be  pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably  em- 
ployed in  committing  to  writing  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  acquired  by  the  studies  and  reading  of  past  years."  But 
as  the  "  lucubrations  "  of  the  "  two  higher  classes  "  were  pon- 
derous essays  on  Benevolence,  Eloquence,  the  Eccentricity  of 
Character,  and  the  like,  we  can  not  but  expect  that  the  paper 
after  completing  the  stipulated  fifteen  numbers  failed  to  arouse 
that  "liberal  encouragement"  which  the  editors  hoped  would 
be  given  to  their  successors. 

In  all  the  articles  of  this  early  magazine  "  The  Miseries  of 
College  Life"  in  the  second  number,  will  excite  the  most 
interest  because  it  presents  a  picture  of  college  life  in  those 
days.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  miseries  are  rather  trivial, 
and  would  scarely  be  noticed  by  the  collegian  of  to-day,  yet  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  author  of  these  annoyances  is  the 
only  writer  in  those  early  times  who  "  looked  into  his  heart 
and  wrote."  The  "  Lash  "  is  a  series  of  poetical  satires,  which 
appeared  in  several  numbers.  They  were  probably  from  the 
$ame  pen  as  the  "  Miseries,"  for  it  resembles  the  latter  both  in 
thought  and  style.  That  these  satires  were  appreciated  by  the 
college  at  large  is  certain  from  the  following  epigram  which 
appeared  in  a  later  number  : 

"  The  other  day,  says  Ned  to  Jack, 

*  Why  ceases  now  the  '  Lash  '  to  crack  ? ' 

Says  Jack,  '  You  fool,  pray  stop  your  clapper  ; 

The  '  Lash '  has  only  lost  its  snapper.' " 

The  poetry  found  in  the  Athenaeum  is  decidedly  poor,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions.  The  "  Ode  to  Sleep "  may  be  taken 
as  the  best  example  of  the  poetic  ability  at  Yale  at  that  time  : 

"  Come,  gentle  Sleep,  thou  foe  to  care, 
Thy  best  and  fairest  image  wear. 
And  close  my  weary  eyes  ; 
Lock'd  in  thy  soul-composing  arms, 
No  griefs  distress — no  fear  alarms  ; 
But  peaceful  visions  rise. 
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If  such  the  joys  which  dreams  bestow 

And  such  the  pleasures  which  we  know 

When  wrapt  in  slumbers  soft. 

Then  come,  sweet  Sleep,  and  hold  me  fast, 

Until  my  spirit  wings  its  last 

And  airy  flight  aloft." 

But  what  strikes  us  more  forcibly  than  any  other  feature  in 
this  quaint  old  volume  in  the  literature  of  Yale  is  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  which  the  editors  display  on  every  page. 
No  careless  or  vulgar  expression  can  be  found  and  the  writers 
seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  was  an  honor  to  have 
one's  contributions  appear  in  the  pages  and  to  have  their 
articles  accepted  they  must  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
This  fact  more  than  any  other  tends  to  make  every  college 
publicatioQ  more  highly  respected,  both  in  the  college  sphere 
and  the  outside  world.  p.  c.  p. 

IN  CAMP. 

The  spot  is  chosen,  and  the  camp  is  made 
Just  where  the  rugged,  unshorn  forest  ends. 
Upon  the  bluff,  from  which  the  bank  descends 
Twixt  shore  of  lake  and  lofty  pine-trees  shade. 
A  covering  of  bark  and  leaves  o'erhead 
Affords  a  rustic  shelter  for  the  night ; 
The  hemlock  boughs  furnish  a  fragrant  bed, 
On  which  to  lie  and  watch  the  camp-fires  light, 

I  When  darkness  all  the  landscape  has  o'erspread. 

I  But  now  the  evening  sky  is  all  aglow 

With  tints  and  colors  of  a  painter's  quest. 
Blending  themselves  in  ever  changing  flow, 

I  While  the  low  sun  sinks  deeper  in  the  west. 

j  The  foliage  lies  mirrored  in  the  lake 

As  in  a  glass,  without  a  single  break 
Or  ripple,  save  where  swallow  dips  a  wing, 
Or  hungry  fish  leaps  in  his  foraging. 
Hid  in  the  deeper  darkness  from  the  sight, 

I  The  leaves  begin  to  whisper  on  the  trees ; 

Around  the  circle  of  the  ruddy  light, 
Dance  elf-like  shadows  in  the  evening  breeze, 
Lending  themselves  to  wildest  imagery, 

I  And  forms  of  fancy  that  enchant  and  thrill 

I  The  soul,  forgetful  of  the  world,  until 

It  almost  loses  its  identity, 

I  In  silence  and  the  magic  of  the  night.  B.  D.  c. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

Tawnsend  Essay  Subjects 
Have  been  announced  as  follows  : 

1.  Margaret  Fuller. 

2.  Revival  of  Lynch  Law. 

3.  English  Ritualists  of  the  17th  Century. 

4.  Pagan  Element  in  Mediaeval  Christianity. 

5.  Plato  the  Mystic. 

6.  Moral  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

7.  McClellan's  Peninsular  Campaign. 

8.  Symbolism  and  Impressionism  in  Contemporary  French 
Literature. 

9.  Dangers    that    Threaten    Government    by    L^slative 
Assemblies. 

10.  The  American  Colleges  and  American  Literature. 

11.  The  Snob  as  a  Social  Symptom. 

12.  Thomas  Hardy's  Novels. 

The  Gun  Club  Shoot 

Between  Yale  and  Harvard  took  place  at  Hartford,  Saturday, 
November  25,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Harvard  by  the 
score  of  119  to  113. 

Yale-Harvard  Joint  Debate 

Was  held  December  5,  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  question  was  : 
*'  Shall  our  Senators  be  Chosen  by  Popular  Vote  ?"  Harvard 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Thwaite  and  Mr.  Apsey,  who  took 
the  affirmative.  The  Yale  speakers  were  W.  E.  Thorns,  '94, 
and  L.  A.  Welles,  P.  G. 


Died,  November  20,  at  the  Yale  Infirmary,  Silas  H.  Gt>ode- 
nough,  of  the  class  of  1895. 


Yale  Courant  Board, 

George  F.  Dominick,  Jr.,  '94,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Yale  Courant  in  place  of  W.  J.  Price,  '94,  resigned. 
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Foot  Ball  Scores. 

Nov.    4.  Princeton  4,  Univ.  of  Penn.  o. 

"      II.  Yale  14,  Univ.  of  Penn.  6. 

"     25.  Yale  6,  Harvard  o. 

"     30.  Harvard  26,  Univ.  of  Penn.  4. 

"     30.  Princeton  6,  Yale  o. 

The  Elevens  of  the  four  colleges  were  as  follows : 

Yale— F.  M.  Hinkey,'95,Capt.,  1.  e.;  F.T.  Murphy,  '97,  l.t; 
J.  M.  McCrea,  '95  S.,  1.  g.;  P.  T.  Stillman,  '95  S.,  center;  W. 
O.  Hickok/95  S.,  r.  g.;  A.  M.  Beard,  '95,  r.  t.;  J.  Greenway, 
•95  S.,  r.  e.;  G.  T.  Adee,  '95,  q.  b.;  S.  B.  Thorne,  '96,  h.  b.;  R. 
Armstrong,  '95  S.,  h.  b.;  F.  S.  Butterworth,  '95,  f.  b. 

Harvard — Emmons,  1.  e.;  Manahan,  1.  t;  Acton,  1.  g.; 
Lewisy  c;  Mackey,  r.  g.;  Newell,  r.  t.;  Stevenson,  r.  e.;  Beall, 
q.  b.;  Waters,  Capt.,  h.  b.;  Wrightington,  h.  b.;  Dunlop,  h.  b.; 
Brewer,  f .  b. 

Princeton — Trenchard,  Capt,  r.  e.;  Lea,  r.  t;  Taylor,  r.  g.; 
Balliet,c.;  Wheeler,  l.g.;  Holly,  l.t.;  Brown,  I.e.;  King,  q. b.; 
Ward,  h.  b.;  Morse,  h.  b.;  Blake,  f.  b. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  —  Simmons,  1.  e.;  Mackey, 
Capt,  1. 1.;  Oliver,  1.  g.;  Wharton,  1.  g.;  Thornton,  c;  Wood- 
ruflf,  r.  g.;  Reese,  r.  t;  Newton,  r.  e.;  Vail,  q.  b.;  Williams, 
q.  b.;  Osgood,  h.  b.;  Knipe,  h.  b.;  Brooke,  f.  b. 

Yale^Harvard  Freshman  Game 

Was  played  at  the  Yale  Field,  December  2,  Yale,  '97,  out- 
played their  opponents  at  every  point,  and  won  by  the  largest 
score  ever  made  by  a  Yale  Freshman  eleven  against  Harvard. 
30  to  4. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Few  persons  have  revealed  themselves  more  fully  in  their  letters  than 
Dr.  Asa  Gray.  So  these  volumes*  of  his  correspondence,  with  the  short  auto- 
biographical fragment,  coming  down  to  the  second  year  of  the  Hanrard  pro- 
fessorship (1843),  and  the  remarks  interspersed  among  the  letters,  explana- 
tory of  their  sequence,  where  explanation  is  needed,  almost  make  a  complete 
autobiography.  Portions  of  journals,  now  and  then  introduced,  emphasize 
this  effect.  A  very  difficult  task  it  must  have  been  to  choose  from  the  im- 
mense  mass  of  Dr.  Gray's  correspondence  the  comparatively  small  amount 
here  given.  Undoubtedly  much  more  might  have  been  used  to  present  iu 
more  detail  various  sides  of  his  character.  But  the  editor  has  doue  the 
work  of  selection  with  admirable  judgment,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  clear 
and  full  picture  of  Dr.  Gray.  It  reveals  him  as  he  was  before  known,  as  a 
distinguished  botanist,  a  devoted  patriot,  a  courageous  defender  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  a  man  of  singularly  lovable  and  beautiful  character,  and 
besides  it  shows  the  qualities,  notable  among  them  the  almost  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  which  gave  such  an  indescribable  charm  to  his 
character,  apart  from  its  kindly  beauty.  Of  course,  as  is  proper,  the  letters 
make  particularly  prominent  the  character  and  extent  of  Dr.  Gray's  botanical 
studies.  As  they  show,  rarely  has  there  been  a  man  who  devoted  himself 
with  such  singleness  of  aim,  such  constant  enthusiasm,  such  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  such  singular  success  to  his  chosen  pursuit.  They  cover  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  active  and  well-appreciated  labor,  and 
they  show  the  author  as  the  correspondent  and  also  the  intimate  friend  of 
nearly  all  the  eminent  botanists  of  his  time.  The  only  respite  he  had  in  his 
toil  was  given  by  journeys,  but  these  were  all  made  contributory  to  his  work. 
Still,  though  even  in  his  travels  his  work  was  thus  ever  with  him,  he  came 
with  ever  fresh  delight  to  new  scenes,  and  records  unreservedly,  even  in  his 
more  purely  scientific  correspondence,  his  pleasures.  The  whole  of  the 
correspondence  of  this  kind  contains  much  interesting  friendly  gossip  of 
various  kinds,  not  botanical.  And  though  there  are  in  it  many  letters,  in 
particular  those  to  Darwin,  which  are  of  great  interest  to  botanists  for  purely 
scientific  reasons,  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  on  botanical  subjects  in  this 
selection  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  gossip  than  of  scientific  discussion, 
and  can  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  even  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
botany.  A  very  noticeable  thing  in  these  letters  and  a  witness  to  the  writer's 
kindly  spirit,  is  the  generous  attention  he  gave  to  the  work  of  other  bota- 
nists  whom  he  knew.  He  kept  them  and  their  various  labors  constantly  in 
mind,  and  was  always  ready  to  help  them  with  suggestions  and  advice  and 
every  way. 

But  these  letters  show  that,  notwithstanding  his  intense  devotion  to  his 
work,  their  author  was  a  man  of  the  widest  interests  in  other  ways.  He  shows 
warm  appreciation  of  beauty  of    landscape,   particularly  of  the   Alpine 

^Thi  letters  of  Asa  Gray,    Edited  by  Jane  Loring  Gray.    3  vols.,  pp.  858. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
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scenery,  of  which  he  was  passionately.fond,  and  of  beauty  in  painting,  in 
scalpture,  in  architecture  and  in  music.  The  letters  written  during  the 
civil  war  attest  how  keen  an  interest  the  untiring  student  felt  in  the  great 
struggle  for  his  country's  preservation.  Almost  every  letter  contains  som^ 
reference  to  the  war,  and  the  only  thing  which  he  ever  speaks  of  as  distract- 
ing him  from  his  work  is  the  excitement  over  it.  He  seems  to  have  seen 
early  in  the  fight  that  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Sonth  must  be  the  result,  and  he  rejoiced  when  the  South,  where  he  had 
spent  much  time  in  botanical  work,  was  freed  from  its  curse  of  slavery. 
Though  he  is  never  obtrusive  in  mentioning  his  religious  views,  the  quality  of 
his  references  to  them,  and  the  frequent  *'  D.  V."  and  "  deo  favente  "  through- 
out his  letters,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  and  beautifully  con- 
fident faith. 

Everywhere  in  the  letters  one  happens  on  flashes  of  humor  and  keen 
critical  remarks,  but  there  is  never  bitterness  or  anger.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  very  human  and  useful  impatience,  but  the  sweetness  and  kindness  of 
his  character  are  everywhere  apparent — in  his  friendly  relations  with  all  his 
correspondents,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  he  made  new  and  warm  friends  ; 
in  his  devoted  love  for  the  members  of  his  family  ;  even  in  his  fondness  for 
his  pets.  And  this  gentle  and  beautiful  spirit  remained  unembittered, 
despite  all  the  many  discouragements  and  the  immense  labor  of  the  tasks 
which  he  constantly  carried  on.  Dean  Church,  for  many  years  a  beloved 
friend  of  Dr.  Gray,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Gray  after  Dr.  Gray's  death, 
speaks  of  him  these  words,  with  which  we  reluctantly  close  our  survey  of 
these  charming  letters :  *'  The  sweetness  and  charity,  which  we  remember 
so  well  in  living  converse  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  pleasant  fea- 
ture in  the  people  of  whom  he  writes,  and  to  give  kindliness  and  equity 
to  his  judgment." 


In  An  Old  Town  by  the  Sea*  Mr.  Aldrich  has  given  us  some  sketches 
of  the  past  and  present,  mostly  of  the  past,  the  Colonial  past,  of  Ponsmouth, 
his  early  home.  His  sketches  from  Colonial  times  pretend  not  at  all  to 
antiquarian  research,  but  are  only  a  few  bits  chosen  here  and  there  from  the 
chronicles  of  the  Colonial  history  of  the  town  to  give  the  reader  some  notion 
of  the  people  and  the  life  of  the  Portsmouth  of  those  days,  and  some 
amusement  therewith.  For  their  purpose  they  are  admirably  well  chosen. 
They  are  put  before  us,  too,  with  a  sympathetic  artistic  touch,  in  an  agree- 
able, vivacious,  conversational  manner,  and  with  a  pleasant,  quiet  humor. 
The  book  has  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  its  own — an  atmosphere  of 
that  New  England  whose  gradual  passing  away  Mr.  Aldrich  laments. 
"Everywhere  in  New  England,"  he  says,  "the  impress  of  the  past  is  fading 
out  The  few  old-fashioned  men  and  women—quaint,  shrewd,  and  racy  of 
the  soil — who  linger  in  little,  silvery  gray  old  homesteads  strung  along  the 
New  England  roads  and  by-ways  will  shortly  cease  to  exist  as  a  class,  save 
in  the  record  of  some  such  charming  chronicler  as  Sarah  Jewett,  or  Mary 

*An  Old  Town  by  the  Sea,    By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.    pp.  123.    Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
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Wilkins,  on  whose  sympathetic  pag^  they  have  already  taken  to  themselves 
a  remote  air,  an  atmosphere  of  long-kept  lavender  and  pennyroyal." 

Some  pictures  of  the  Portsmouth  of  to-day  are  given,  chiefly  of  the  relics 
and  reminders  of  the  town's  long  past,  such  as  the  old  Colonial  houses, 
though  some  fine  descriptions  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place — the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  the  splendid  trees  in  the  streets, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  And  last  there  is  a  chapter  of  some  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  boyhood  memories  of  the  town  and  some  of  its  quaint  characters. 
In  these  there  is  a  more  personal  note  and  more  vivid  portraiture  resulting 
from  actual  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  which  makes  it  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  book.  But  every  bit  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  de- 
lightful. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  Mr.  Wallace's  Princeton  Sketches*  are  devoted  to 
an  admirably  done  review  of  the  history  of  Princeton  from  the  granting  of  the 
first  charter  in  1746  to  the  close  of  Dr.  McCosh's  administration.  It  is 
rapid  and  lively  in  movement,  contains  enough  of  the  facts  to  give  a  clear 
Idea  of  the  progress  of  the  college,  and  not  enough  to  overload  the  book, 
and  it  contains  beside  enough  of  minor  detail  to  give  an  entertaining  picture 
of  the  life  of  different  periods  of  the  college  history.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  Nassau  Hall,  which,  when  completed  in  1753,  held  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  students,  three  in  a  room,  was  the  largest  building  in 
the  colonies,  and  that  these  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  with  the  presi- 
dent and  tutors,  all  clad  in  gowns,  sat  together  at  meals  composed  of  "  almost 
all  the  variety  of  flesh  and  fish  the  country  here  affords,  and  sometimes 
pyes,"  also  small  beer  and  cider.  This  was  very  well,  but  it  was  not  eo 
well  to  be  awakened  for  morning  prayers  by  the  blowing  of  a  large  horn 
in  the  entries  at  5  A.  M.,  to  be  closely  confined  in  the  private  rooms,  except 
at  brief  intervals  employed  chiefly  in  recitation,  and  to  live  under  such 
rules  as  these:  "No  jumping,  hollaring  or  boisterous  noise  shall  be  suf- 
fered in  the  college  at  any  time — no  member  of  the  college  shall  wear  his 
hat  in  the  college  at  any  time,  or  in  the  hall  at  any  public  meeting,  or 
knowingly  in  the  presence  of  the  superiority  of  the  college,  without  an 
upper  garment,  and  having  shoes  and  stockings  tight.  Every  student 
in  the  college  shall  keep  his  hat  off  about  ten  rods  to  the  president  and 
five  to  the  tutors."  A  curious  thing  about  the  history  of  this  college, 
now  Presbyterian  of  the  straitest  sect,  is  the  frequency  and  unblushing 
openness  with  which  lotteries  were  resorted  to,  to  provide  funds  for  its 
maintenance. 

The  brilliant  part  played  by  Princeton  in  the  Revolution  is  well  described, 
and  the  praise  given  the  college  and  President  Witherspoon  in  particular, 
is  none  too  high.  The  honor  Princeton  won  for  herself  at  this  time  cannot 
be  extinguished  even  by  the  pusillanimous  truckling  of  the  college  ad* 
ministration  to  the  secession  sentiment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  It  is 
hardly  true  that  McLean,  then  president,  was  '*  the  best  loved  man  in  America." 

•  Princeton  Sketches,    By  George  R,  Wallace,    pp.  200.    New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 
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The  stately  ghost  of  John  Witherspoon  must  have  walked  when  McLean 
ordered  the  American  flag  hauled  down  from  the  belfry  of  Old  North  to 
heal  the  wounded  sensibilities  of  the  small  body  of  Southern  students.  An 
interesting  chapter  is  given  to  those  unique  and  time-honored  institutions 
the  Princeton  Halls.  There  are  special  and  good  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  great  presidents  of  the  college—Jonathan  Dickinson,  Aaron  Burr, 
Witherspoon,  and  McCosh. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  an  account  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  present.  YHiile  Mr.  Wallace  fully  appreciates  what  Dr.  McCosh  did 
for  Princeton,  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  its  recent  progress  to  the 
energy,  wisdom  and  strong  personal  influence  of  President  Patton.  Once  or 
twice  in  this  chapter  Mr.  Wallace's  devotion  to  his  alma  mater  has  evidently 
gotten  the  better  of  his  judgment.  For  instance,  he  is  not  at  his  best  in  this 
remark  :  "  The  shifting  of  the  center  of  population  toward  the  west  is  giv- 
ing Princeton  an  increasing  advantage  over  her  ancient  rivals.  Situated  on 
the  great  trunk  line  of  the  country,  and  midway  between  the  two  commer- 
cial capitals  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  she  occupies  a  strategic  position  destined 
to  give  her  a  constantly  increasing  hold  upon  the  great  regions  which  lie 
toward  the  setting  sun."  Nor  is  this  sentence  an  advantage  to  the  book  : 
"They  (Princeton  men)  are  proverbially  the  most  devoted  body  of  collegians 
in  the  country."    If  this  be  a  proverb  it  is  current  only  at  Princeton. 

But  in  the  last  two  chapters,  " Under  the  Princeton  Elms,"  and  "The 
Princeton  Idea,"  Mr.  Wallace's  judgment  and  taste  capitulate  entirely  to 
his  overwhelming  love  for  Princeton. 

These  two  chapters  purport  to  be  a  description  of  Princeton  life  to-day, 
but  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  real  life  in  them.  There  is  about  them  an 
all-pervading  air  of  unreality.  They  contain  too  much  pure  sentiment  and 
not  enough  of  particularity  to  make  the  description  seem  real.  Mr.  Wallace 
spends  too  much  of  bis  time  in  the  clouds.  He  goes  on  finely  in  his 
account  of  the  glories  of  Princeton  life,  his  always  easy  flow  of  language  being 
most  copious  here,  and  his  manner  always  graceful,  but  what  he  says  leaves 
no  very  decided  impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  And  along  with  this 
imaginary  atmosphere  there  is  in  these  chapters  an  ever  present  exagger- 
ated devotion  to  Princeton,  which  is  apt  to  provoke  a  smile  on  the  faces  of 
uoregenerate  non-Princetonians.  Loyalty  to  one's  college  is  one  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  of  things,  but  when  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes  it 
defeats  its  own  purpose.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Wallace  might  have  avoided  a 
good  deal  of  this  trouble  if  he  had  been  possessed  of  a  keener  sense  of 
humor,  in  which  respect  he  is  apparently  somewhat  lacking.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  he  has  spoiled  such  a  chance  for  a  good  piece  of  work  as  Prince- 
ton life  must  give. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  latter  part  of  Mr.  Wallace's  book  are  Mr. 
Post's  Harvard  Stories,*    They  contain  very  little  abstract  and  indefinite 

*  Harvard  Stories,     By  Waldron  K.  Post.    pp.  312.      New  York:    G.  P, 
Putnam's  Sons. 
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sentimental  descriptions  of  college  life.  They  are  single  episodes  in  the 
college  career  of  a  group  of  men,  sketchily  but  distinctly  individual- 
ised, all  first  rate  fellows  and  all  in  their  different  ways  bright.  They  are,  as 
true  pictures  of  the  outside  of  college  life  should  be,  almost  without  excep- 
tion humorous,  and  their  humor  is  always  delightful  and  occasionally 
brilliant.  Though  the  stories  describe  many  things  peculiar  to  Harvard 
alone  and  have  in  everyway  a  pronounced  Harvard  flavor,  yet  Yale  men  and 
college  men  everywhere  can  thoroughly  appreciate  them,  for  they  contain  all 
the  well  known  features  of  undergraduate  life,  much  the  same  everywhere — 
the  race  at  New  London  and  the  game  at  Springfield,  the  numerous  and 
ubiquitous  mucker,  the  town  rowdy,  the  proctor  who  is  too  fresh  in  examin- 
tions,  the  policeman  who  is  hot  to  run  in  the  "  sign  raggers,"  ("sign  swipers," 
as  the  tongue  of  the  "Elis",  as  it  seems  they  call  us  there,  hath  it),  chum's 
sister,  and  consequent  class  day  flirtations,  the  girl  whose  allegiance  is 
divided  between  the  crimson  and  the  blue,  the  old  graduate  returned  to 
renew  his  youth,  the  merry  evenings  with  pipe  and  stein  and  stories.  All 
the  familiar  types  of  the  college  man,  too,  are  here  : — the  mature  and 
magnificently  mannered  gentleman,  the  denl -may-care-chap  who  devotes 
himself  to  having  a  good  time  and  taketh  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  the 
man  of  poetical  temperament  and  high  ideals  who  is  baited  by  everybody 
for  sport,  the  man  who  tries  to  be  cynical  and  blas6,  the  society  man,  and 
though  they  are  not  so  prominent,  the  man  who  is  forever  up  to  his  ears  in 
the  city-mission  work,  the  poor  man  who  tutors  his  way  through,  and  the 
zealous  student. 

The  slight  place  occupied  by  these  latter  types  of  the  college  man,  and  the 
rather  large  place  occupied  by  the  more  frivolous  and  convivial  features  of 
the  college  life,  suggest  to  us  that  the  reader  who  comes  to  this  book  must 
give  his  earnestness  a  short  furlough,  and  remember  that  the  amusing  side  of 
college  life  is  the  easiest  to  remember  and  describe,  and  the  most  interesting 
to  read  about,  and  must  not  look  for  much  else.  The  non-collegiate  reader 
may  possibly  think  that  the  college  life  here  represented  is  the  whole  of 
that  life,  but  he  should  consider  that  its  deeper  and  more  serious  part, 
though  it  exists  really  and  powerfully,  is  rarely  on  the  surface,  that  men, 
though  they  feel  it  strongly,  are  habitually  reticent  about  it,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  adequately  and  truthfully  describe,  and  that  even  were  it  so 
described  he  probably  would  not  care  half  so  much  for  it  as  he  does  for 
Mr.  Post's  stories.  With  this  mental  reservation,  everybody  will  find  a  most 
hearty  pleasure  in  Mr.  Post's  clever  and  life-like  pictures  of  Harvard  life, 
the  best  descriptions  we  have  had  in  recent  years  of  the  undergraduate  on 
his  native  hunting-ground. 

Miss  Jewett's  last  book  of  stories  *  well  sustains  the  reputation  she  has 
earned  for  sympathetic  interpretation  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
characters  and  life  of  the  New  £ngland  country  village  folk.  No  other 
author    of    to-day,  with    the    possible    exception  of    Miss    Wilkins,  is 

^A  Native  of  Winby  and  Other   Tales,    By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.    pp.  309. 
Boston :    Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Company. 
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learned  so  deeply  in  the  secrets  of  that  character,  so  often  strange  and 
contradictory  yet  so  unfailingly  attractive,  and  knows  so  well  its  peculiar 
traits — its  humor  so  easily  turned  to  sadness,  its  sadness  always  verging  on 
humor,  its  sympathies  always  tender,  though  sometimes  veiled  by  asperity 
of  manner,  its  invincible  ideal  yearnings  constantly  breaking  through  the 
materialistic  repression  of  the  hard  struggle  for  life.  And  Miss  Jewett's 
stories  of  New  England  life,  while  equal  to  Miss  Wilkins*  in  insight  into 
the  subject,  are  in  themselves  more  attractive,  for  they  are  fuller  of  color 
and  action,  and  less  all  alike,  and  so  are  free  from  the  unrelieved  grey 
monotony  which  makes  so  much  of  Miss  Wilkins'  work  rather  tiresome 
to  one  who  reads  it  in  any  quantity. 

In  this  book  Miss  Jewett  pictures  the  New  England  character  in  many 
situations  and  conditions — in  the  school-room,  the  poor-house,  the  "  store," 
at  home,  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  transplanted  to  the  far  South — in  age,  in 
middle  life,  in  youth,  in  childhood — in  extreme  poverty,  in  comparative 
comfort — ^but  her  transcriptions  of  it  are  always  accurate  and  affectionate, 
and  her  touch  on  the  reader's  sympathies  is  always  sure  and  gentle.  Two 
of  the  stories  of  the  book  are  not  of  the  New  England  character  proper. 
The  persons  of  one  are  taken  from  the  Irish  colony  settled  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village,  retaining  yet  their  ineffaceable  rare-characteristics,  yet  modified 
somewhat  by  their  changed  home.  The  literary  possibilities  of  this  people, 
of  which  little  use  has  heretofore  been  made,  are  well  employed,  though  the 
handling  of  the  characters  is  hardly  as  sympathetic  as  in  the  purely  New 
England  stories.  The  other  story  is  a  touching  sketch  of  a  little  Irish  maid 
employed  in  an  American  city  house,  who  by  her  tenderness  and  good 
nature  wins  the  affection  of  the  lonely  and  invalid  master  of  the  house,  but 
whose  mind  continually  turns  toward  her  Irish  home  and  her  sweetheart. 
Though  perhaps  in  neither  of  these  stories  Miss  Jewett  appears  to  as  good 
advantage  as  in  her  own  field  of  work,  yet  both  are  pleasant  and  interesting 
and  of  fresh  and  genuine  tone. 

Rachel  Stanwood*  is  a  story  of  life  in  New  York  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  when  the  abolition  agitation  was  beginning  to  be  warm,  but  had  not 
yet  become  general,  and  was  frowned  upon  by  aristocratic  society.  They 
were  stirring  times,  nevertheless,  even  though  the  anti-slavery  movement 
had  not  gone  far,  and  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  peace-loving  folk,  in  par- 
ticular the  Quakers.  It  is  a  life-like  picture  of  the  times  that  the  book 
gives.  All  the  well  known  characters  of  the  anti- slavery  period — the  fugi- 
tive  slaves,  the  pursuing  masters,  assisted  by  the  constables,  the  abolitionist 
orators,  the  managers  of  the  underground  railway,  the  good  women  who 
helped  on  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  various  ways,  the  people  of  wealth  and 
position  who  believed,  or  said  they  believed,  in  abolition  at  heart,  but 
from  motives  of  interest  refused  to  put  their  belief  into  practice — figures 
which,  however  familiar  they  may  become,  can  never  entirely  lose  their  in- 
terest for  Americans,  are  dramatically  and  vigorously  presented.    The  book 

^Xachel  Stanwood.    By  Lucy  Gibbons  Morse.    Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin 
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depends  for  Us  interest  partly  on  these  historical  pictures,  partly  on  a 
double  love-story,  whose  course  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  abolition 
movement.  Two  young  members  of  one  of  the  families  of  wealth  and 
position  referred  to  are  brought  into  association  with  the  Quaker  aboli- 
tionists, and  simultaneously  are  converted  to  the  abolition  cause  and  fall 
in  love  with  two  of  its  most  zealous  defenders.  After  the  course  of  their 
love  has  surmounted  many  obstacles,  chiefly  the  objections  of  the  aristocratic 
family,  they  are  finally  happily  united.  This  part  of  the  book  is  gracefully 
and  sometimes  rather  powerfully  done.  Though  none  of  the  characters  ex- 
cept the  heroine,  Rachel  Stanwood,  have  much  distinction,  they  are  clearly 
and  consistently  sketched.  Rachel  Stanwood  is  in  some  ways  quite  a  striking 
figure,  and  gives  the  reader  a  rather  new  conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  Quaker  character.  The  book  is  in  some  parts  loosely  put  together,  and 
a  good  deal  of  incident  is  introduced  which  is  not  very  useful.  Some  parts 
too  remind  one  disagreeably  of  the  Sunday  School  book.  But  these  defects 
do  not  spoil  a  story  generally  so  lively  and  pleasant  as  this. 

Whether  or  no  the  imaginary  portraits  which  Mr.  Ross  has  shown  us  in 
Two  Soldiers  and  a  Politician*  have  ever  had  exact  originals  in  real  life,  is 
not  an  important  question  for  the  reader.  The  author's  statement  that  the 
characters  are  represented  there  as  he  supposes  them  to  have  been,  is  all 
that  need  be  said  on  that  point.  What  is  more  important  is  that  they  are 
interesting  characters,  and  presented  in  a  vivid,  dramatic  and  effective  man- 
ner. A  particularly  good  thing  in  the  book  is  the  natural  and  lively  style 
of  the  conversations. 

To  sportsmen  who  are  interested  in  canoeing  and  camping  out  a  readable 
little  volume  will  be  found,  written  by  Dr.  John  D.  Hayward  and  Arthur  A. 
Macdonell,  in  the  "All  England  Series  "f  of  hand-books  on  athletic  sports. 
Though  for  reasons  immediately  obvious  to  the  reader,  it  is  of  more  prac- 
tical benefit  to  Englishmen  than  to  Americans,  it  contains  nevertheless, 
valuable  suggestions  to  all  lovers  of  life  in  the  woods  or  on  the  water, 
wherever  they  may  choose  to  cruise  or  camp.  Especially  is  this  true  of  that 
portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  canoeing  in  which  the  author  has  traced 
the  development  of  the  canoe  from  its  primitive  forms  up  to  the  expensive 
models  used  by  sportsmen  of  to-day,  with  hints  on  fitting,  rigging  and  sail- 
ing. Few  devotees  of  this  delightful  sport  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tempting  voyages  and  experiences  of  camp  life,  among  the  lakes  of  Scotland 
and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  English,  French  and  German  rivers,  pictured 
by  Mr.  Macdonell.  But  to  those  who  may,  as  well  as  to  all  who  love  the 
freedom  of  life  under  canvas  and  in  the  boat,  the  book  will  be  found  entertain- 
ing and  instructive.  R.  R.  L. 

*  Two  Soldiers  and  a  PoUtidan.    By  Clinton  Ross.    pp.  139.    New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Tki  Etkus  of  Hegell^  by  Professor  Sterrett,  one  of  the  Ethical  Series  edited 
by  Professor  Sneath  of  our  own  university,  is  a  translation  of  selections 
from  the  more  important  works  of  this  great  idealistic  philosopher.  Difficult 
as  translation  of  the  German  philosophical  vocabulary  is,  it  is  a  problem  that 
seems  to  have  been  very  successfully  solved  by  Professor  Sterrett,  though 
by  making  his  translation  severely  literal  he  sometimes  loses  in  clearness. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  Hegel  precedes  the  work  proper  and  also  an  intro- 
duction to  his  system,  written  in  a  more  popular  manner  for  those  who  are 
only  casually  interested  in  ethical  thought.  There  is  also  a  carefully  con- 
structed vocabulary  of  the  author's  abstract  and  technical  terms.  The  book 
promises  well  for  the  rest  of  the  series,  which  is  to  prepared  especially  for 
undergraduate  work  by  experienced  instructors  in  this  branch  of  philosoph- 
ical study. 


In  this  little  volume,t  Professor  Carhart  has  given  us  at  once  a  convenient 
and  thorough  treatise  on  field  work.  He  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
treatment  of  railroad  engineering,  though  much  of  his  work — those  portions, 
for  example,  in  which  he  describes  the  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments 
and  the  methods  employed  when  obstacles  or  the  inacessibility  of  points 
introduce  complications — is  of  value  to  all  engineers.  Railroad  engineering 
he  treats  fully  and  ably,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  curves, 
with  separate  chapters  on  construction  and  frogs  and  switches.  At  the  end 
of  the  book  are  over  a  hundred  pages  devoted  to  tables,  well  arranged  and 
well  spaced,  thus  rendering  easy  the  often  confusing  task  of  finding  the 
desired  numbers. 

The  book  is  clearly  printed,  on  firm  paper,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
and  is  bound  in  black  morocco,  the  whole  forming  a  remarkably  neat^ 
attractive,  and  useful  volume.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  young  engineers 
and  students  of  civil  engineering  and  cannot  but  be  of  great  service  to  them 
In  their  work.  j.  D.  w. 


In  this  work]:  the  myths  are  treated  in  a  popular  rather  than  scientific 
manner.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  is  in  the  number  of  its  quotations 
from  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  and  its  remarkably  fine  illustrations.  The 
poetic  extracts  are,  as  a  rule,  well  chosen.  Lowell,  however,  did  not  write 
V Allegro^  as  would  appear  from  the  quotation  on  page  79.  If  the  study  of 
the  classics  can  be  made  interesting  by  connecting  ancient  and  modern  art 
and  literature,  as  Mr.  Guerber  has  done  it,  we  will  hear  less  of  the  "  revolt 
against  dead  languages." 

*The  Ethics  of  HegiL    By  J.  Macbride  Sterrett.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  former*  of  these  distinctly  religious  works  is  of  a  devotional  character 
and  especially  adapted  for  public  services.  We  cannot  see  why  the  Med- 
itations should  be  used  for  general  worship,  for  they  are  neither  remarkable 
in  spirit  or  diction.  The  poems  included  in  the  books  are  much  more 
impressive,  many  being  of  a  high  order. 


The  Spiritual  Life\  consists  of  six  essays.  The  one  on  German  Mysticism 
is  especially  interesting.  Thomas  k  Kempis  is  rather  summarily  dismissed 
with  a  rather  brief  notice,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  subject  is  well  treated. 
This  book  is  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  religious  works  and  far  above  the 
average  in  its  interest  and  literary  character. 


The  latest  addition|  to  the  College  Series  of  Latin,  authors  by  Professors 
Greenough  and  Peck,  differs  from  other  editions  of  Livy  chiefly  in  the 
character  of  the  notes,  which  are  elaborate  and  critical  but  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  capacity  of  the  college  student. 


Professor  Luquiens,  in  the  belief  that  "a  too  prolonged  diet  of  French 
fiction  impairs  the  working  powers  of  a  student,"  has  prepared  avolumeg  of 
selections  from  French  scientific  writings  for  use  as  reading  matter. 
Beside  their  thorough  adaptation  to  their  purpose,  the  selections  have  an 
intrinsic  value,  as  being  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  they  will 
doubtless  be  useful. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  "  sermons  in  stones "  meant  a  gTt9X  deal  more 
than  the  melody  of  a  poetical  figure  ?  To  me  nothing  in  campus  life  and  sur- 
rounding appeals  more  strongly  with  richness  of  suggestion  and  the  magic 
of  imagination,  than  the  worn  slabs  that  form  the  thresholds  of  the  old 
Treasury  building.  Here  is  a  '*  sermon  in  stone  "  which  can  claim  a  host 
of  joint  authors.  It  ii  a  discourse  that  has  all  the  features  of  a  composite 
picture.  With  all  its  appealing  force,  not  one  man,  but  thousands  have 
helped  in  its  production,  and  no  one  can  say  that  be  wrought  it  out.  That 
deep  hollow  has  been  worn  in  solid  rock  by  the  feet  of  those  that  have  gone 
before— footsteps  hurrying,  lagging,  restless,  and  slow  with  the  calm  pac- 
ing of  contentment  and  comradeship.  Every  Yale  man  that  has  crossed 
those  thresholds  in  those  years  that  have  past,  left  his  autograph  on  the 
tablets  of  stone.  You  may  not  find  it,  but  the  trace  was  left,  and  in  this 
composite  of  multitudinous  memories,  there  is  a  shadowy  history  of 
academic  life  for  many  years.  The  stone  steps  of  the  old  Brick  Row  tell 
the  same  mute  tale,  and  in  some  ways  they  are  the  more  interesting.  But 
the  Treasury  stones  do  not  bring  back  the  memories  of  simply  dormitory 
life  alone.  They  are  the  record  of  the  college  in  all  the  phases  of  its 
varied  life.  The  dark  tunnel  through  the  building  is  a  "  King's  High- 
way," and  the  grim  financial  decrees  of  the  campus  government  have 
summoned  every  Yalensian  up  those  heaven-aspiring  stairs  considerably 
more  than  once  in  his  college  life.  I  will  not  try  to  classify  the  imagin- 
ings which  may  be  inspired  by  those  deeply  worn  "monoliths,"  so  to 
speak.  It  is  a  pleasing  task  which  you  ought  to  take  up  for  yourself 
when  the  rain  and  sleet  dance  hard  against  the  rattling  window,  and  the 
blue  incense  to  my  Lady  Nicotine  is  wreathing  ceilingward.  I  give  you 
only  the  text.  There  is  the  sermon  for  you  to  read,  and  you  are  sure  to 
find  therein  a  "food  for  reflection." 

We  are  all  living  in  anticipation  just  now,  while  the  pleasures  of  realisa- 
tion and  retrospection  will  come  only  a  few  fleeting  weeks  away. 
The  foundation  principles  of  this  Republic  will  be  in  great  danger  for  the 
next  month.  Monarchical  institutions  will  make  a  brave  showing,  for 
throughout  this  broad  land  of  ours,  there  will  be  scattered  many  hundred 
young  men,  each  one  of  whom  will  be  a  "  king  "  for  the  nonce  ;  king  in 
the  midst  of  his  awe-stricken  family.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  an  object 
of  hero-worship  for  the  time,  for  abdication  will  be  here  soon,  and  the 
proud  undergraduate  whose  realm  is  a  barren  campus  will  be  an  humble 
vassal.    Graduation  is  the  great  regicide. 

We  congratulate  the  young  ladies  of  Smith  College  on  the  literary  and 
typographical  excellence  of  their  new  monthly  magazine.  It  ranks,  even  in 
this  its  infancy,  with  some  far  older  rivals.  The  Editor,  while  looking  over 
the  Exchanges  found  the  following  musical  "  Banquet  Song  "  in  the  Dart- 
mouth lit.  which  seems  a  tribute  apropos  after  speaking  of  The  Smith  Col- 
lege Monthly  and  its  fair  Editorial  Board  : 
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Comrades,  fill  the  banquet  cup 

Brimming  up ! 
Fill  it  full  of  love  and  laughter. 
Claret  lips  and  kisses  after, 
Crown  it  with  a  maiden's  smiles 
And  the. foam  of  magic  wiles. 
Drink  it,  drain  it,  clink  your  glasses, 
For  the  love  of  loving  lasses 
Ere  it  passes  ! 


Fill  again  the  banquet  cup 

Brimming  up  ! 
Overflow  it  with  the  roses. 
Which  her  timid  blush  discloses. 
With  her  sparkling  eyelight  sift  it. 
Till  it  flavored  is.    Then  lift  it. 
Drink  it,  drain  it,  clink  your  glasses, 
For  the  love  of  loving  lasses 
Ere  it  passes ! 


WS" 


E  have  everything  to  furnish  your  room  comfort- 
ably.   Our  Prices  are  lo'w. 


CO-OP.    DISCOUNT. 


:feokz   &  ^^-vEmXiXi 


D 


^  Borne    Outfitters  ^m- 


755  to  763  Obapel  St.»     -     New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Comrades,  fill  a  parting  cup 

Brimming  up ! 
Flood  it  in  your  praises  sest, 
For  the  uninvited  guest. 
With  her  charms  and  graces  fill  it. 
Touch  the  lips  and  heart- ward  spill  it. 
Drink  it,  drain  it,  clinic  jour  glasses, 
For  the  love  of  loving  lasses 
Ere  it  passes ! 


WM.     FRANKLIN    &    CO., 

IMPORTING     TAILORS, 

Clothi  for  the  ooming  leaioii  now  ready. 
40   Center  Street^  New  Haven,   Connm 

The  M.  Steinert  and  Sons  Co. 

777    CHAPEL    ST.,    NE^V    HAVEN. 

Stein  way   and   Sons, 
Ernest   Gabler  and    Bro., 
Hardmany 

AND    OTHER    FIRST-CLASS    PIANOS. 

All  theee  make  pianos  to  rent  for  scholaatie  year, 
SHESE^'T    IMiXJSIO. 
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ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

THE  drift  of  the  age  is  more  and  more  to  extreme 
specialization.  So  great  is  the  pressure  of  compe- 
tition that  the  one  who  would  succeed  must  bend  himself 
all  towards  one  end,  be  willing  wholly  to  merge  himself  in 
his  work,  even  to  the  warping  of  his  character  and  the 
distortion  of  his  intellectual  focus.  The  business  man 
grows  into  a  machine  for  amassing  dollars,  the  lawyer  for 
arguing  cases,  the  doctor  for  diagnosing  symptoms.  The 
scientist,  from  devoting  his  life  to  a  limited  range  of  facts 
and  generalizations,  mummifies  the  emotional  side  of 
his  nature  until  he  becomes  as  shrivelled  as  his  own 
mouldy  specimens.  Darwin  lamented  "that  his  enjoy- 
ment of  music  had  become  dulled  with  age."  The  tre- 
mendous array  of  facts  with  which  he  spent  his  life 
crushed  out  his  aesthetic  nature. 

The  struggle  against  environment  has  been  hard  in 
America.  The  greater  part  of  the  two  and  a  half  centuries 
of  our  existence  has  been  spent  in  clearing  forests  and  open- 
ing up  the  virgin  resources  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a  glittering  achievement  to  found  towns,  perform  seem- 
VOL.  LIX.  16 
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ingly  impossible  feats  of  railroad  engineering,  amass  colos- 
sal fortunes,  but  there  is  something  worth  cultivating  be- 
sides practical  driving  power.  The  blight  of  utilitarianism 
shows  clear  in  our  art  and  architecture  as  expressions  of 
the  national  turn  of  mind.  The  late  Professor  McLaugh- 
lin despaired  of  teaching  his  classes  aesthetics.  Such  a 
statement  needs  no  comment.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  re- 
fused to  lecture  on  Gothic  architecture  in  the  class-room 
allotted  him.  His  teaching  was  antidoted  by  the  per- 
nicious silent  influence  of  the  college  building.  As  a  race, 
Americans  do  not  look  for  beauty,  nor  embody  it  over- 
much in  their  creations.  The  beauty  must  first  be  in  us, 
for  "  light,  skies,  and  mountains  are  but  the  painted  vicis- 
situdes of  the  soul."  Yet  to  see  rightly  we  must  see  this 
beauty  which  is  here  about  us.  In  failing  to  appreciate  it 
we  altogether  miss  an  entire  side  of  our  lives,  and  any- 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  world  around  us.  The 
smallest  things,  the  greatest,  are  clad  alike  in  the  divine 
raiment,  for  beauty  is  as  real  as  gold.  The  little  leaf-like 
sand  rills  formed  after  a  rain  storm  on  the  side  of  a  rail- 
road embankment  were  beautiful  to  Thoreau,  because  he 
read  into  them  something  of  their  universal  significance. 
Things  are  beautiful  in  their  meanings,  not  for  them- 
selves. We  need  to  be  taught,  not  only  how  to  see,  but 
how  to  interpret.  Herein  lies  the  immense  value  of  lit- 
erature and  art.  After  all,  whether  we  will  or  no,  we 
must  value  things  somewhat  for  their  beauty.  Why  not 
prize  the  right  things  ?  Let  the  criteria  be  as  correct  as 
possible.  The  chief  difference  between  the  cultivated 
man  and  the  savage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  standards  of 
one  are  so  much  higher  than  those  of  the  other.  What 
does  an  Australian  bushman  care  for  a  radiant  sunset  in 
all  its  flooding  glory  of  color,  or  a  native  of  Mashonaland 
for  a  Limoge  enamel  ? 

Intelligent  criticism  is  what  this  country  now  most 
needs.  The  chief  function  of  the  critic  is  to  point  out  un- 
popular truths.  As  a  people,  we  are  altogether  too  well 
pleased  with  our  own  size  and  success  to  waste  time  in 
looking  for  shortcomings.    There  is  too  much  stress  on 
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mere  immensity.  Does  not  the  western  sun  shine  on  the 
biggest  river,  and  waterfall,  and  cafion,  and  hasn't  the  big- 
gest fair  in  the  world  just  been  brought  to  a  triumphal 
conclusion  ? 

The  connection  of  this  with  college  life  here  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  Yale  is  quite  typically  American.  The 
moral  tone  is  healthy,  the  scientific  advantages  of  the  first 
order,  the  opportunities  of  educating  a  man  for  practical 
work  excellent ;  but  we  want  something  more — some 
mental  color  and  richness  of  tone,  some  hint  of  better 
things,  some  glimpse  of  the  other  side.  For  orientation 
there  is  nothing  like  largeness  of  view.  The  ancients 
thought  the  earth  the  all-important  center  of  the  universe. 
We  now  know  it  as  a  materialized  point  in  a  whole  infinity 
of  systems.  Comparisons,  though  odious,  are  often  tonic. 
The  English  universities!  with  their  beautiful  surround- 
ings, mellowed  by  time,  and  rich  in  clustering  traditions, 
are  so  different  from  American  institutions,  that  to  com- 
pare them  is  hardly  fair,  and,  owing  to  the  utterly  differ- 
ent  conditions  of  environment,  not  particularly  suggestive. 
But  a  glance  nearer  home.  The  fair-minded  man  must 
confess  that  in  some  respects  Harvard  is  ahead  of  us.  It 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  very  largely  attributable  to 
the  connection  with  the  university  of  such  men  as  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Wendell  Phillips,  and,  indirectly,  Emerson  ; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  lit- 
erary and  artistic  atmosphere  there  which  is  almost  wholly 
lacking  with  us.  Yale  has,  to  be  sure,  many  advantages 
which  Harvard  has  not,  but  are  they  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  the  development  here  of  such  an  atmosphere  ? 
Does  the  "  democratic  spirit "  preclude  a  more  general 
and  correct  understanding  of  what  is  beautiful  in  music, 
art,  and  literature  ?  On  the  contrary,  a  man  owes  it  to 
himself,  whatever  his  surroundings,  to  cultivate  the  aes- 
thetic side  of  his  nature.  It  seems  needless  to  descant  on 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  certain  amount  of  artis- 
tic appreciation,  but  we  are,  I  am  afraid,  rather  apt  to 
think  that  to  show  such  an  appreciation  is  unmanly,  that 
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vigor  and  refinement  are  usually  found  in  inverse  ratio, 
and  that  culture  smacks  somehow  of  superciliousness  and 
snobbery.  "  No  young  man  of  noble  birth  or  liberal  sen- 
timents,*' said  Plutarch,  "  from  seeing  the  Jupiter  at  Pisa 
would  desire  to  be  Phidias,  or  from  the  sight  of  the  Juno 
at  Argos  to  be  Polycletus."  Twenty  centuries  have  not 
materially  altered  the  opinion  ;  who  would  not  rather  be 
a  phenomenal  half-back  ?  "Why  not  be  good  hearty  ath- 
letic Yale  men  and  leave  such  matters  as  refinement  and 
artistic  appreciation  to  cultivated  Harvard  ;  can't  we  beat 
them  at  football  ?  Sometimes  ;  but  granting  to  the  full 
the  wholesome  value  of  athletics,  when  the  last  word  has 
been  said,  there  still  remains  utterly  untouched  something 
better. 

I  know  that  I  am  sounding  a  rather  unwelcome  note, 
that  the  university  as  a  whole  is  quite  well  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  but  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  advance  as 
smug  self-satisfaction.  Rational  discontent  is  the  g^ft  of 
the  gods.  Give  a  cow  pasture,  water,  a  scarcity  of  flies, 
and  she  is  satisfied ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  have  outgrown  this  delightful  pastoral  stage.  We 
look  for  something  better ;  urged  on  if  need  be  by  God- 
given  discontent.  What  we  most  need  is  not  new  dormi- 
tories, or  completed  quadrangles,  but  a  wider  and  more 
serious  understanding  of  the  beauty  in  the  world  about 
us,  of  its  artistic  interpretation,  and  of  what  it  all  means. 
If  we  throw  ourselves  into  attaining  such  an  appreciative 
point  of  view  with  anything  like  the  earnest  spirit  and  de- 
termined purpose  manifested  in  placing  our  college  at 
the  head  of  the  athletic  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  ultimately  be  as  successful  as  we  have  been 
in  rowing  or  football.  Circumstances  have  been  against 
us,  but  on  the  gates  of  Heaven,  says  Hafiz,  is  written, 
"  Woe  to  the  dupe  who  yields  to  fate."  The  future 
is  before  us  unopened  and  unconquered;  why  should 
not  Yale,  as  well  as  Oxford,  or  Harvard,  become  a 
growing  center  of  literary  and  artistic  culture?  Every 
one  feels  that  the  university  is  in  a  transition  stage,  that 
the  present  period  is  particularly  one  of  expansion  and 
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development.  It  rests  in  a  great  measure  with  us  to  de- 
termine the  tone  that  is  to  characterize  the  Yale  of  the 
future.  The  old  college  spirit  with  its  narrow  limitations 
is  necessarily  changing  and  broadening.  Are  we  to  enter 
upon  a  new  phase  of  our  existence  cramped  and  impeded 
at  every  step  by  the  worn,  threadbare  garments  of  the 
past?    If  not,  what  is  to  replace  them ? 

Henry  Lane  Eno. 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

In  the  faUing  snow 

Where,  nodding  low 
'Neath  its  winter's  weight,  the  apple  bough  swings 
Jack  Robin  puffs  out  his  breast  and  sings 

The  oId*new  song, 

That  is  never  too  long  ; 
A  song  of  trust  and  hope  and  love. 
On  the  good  earth  here  and  in  Heaven  above, 
And  the  peace  that  a  true  love  brings. 

By  the  fire  bright. 

Where  its  dancing  light 
Soft  touches  the  beauty  of  budding  years, 
Penelope  sits,  as  from  fears  she  hears 

The  old-new  song, 

That  is  never  too  long  ; 
A  song  of  trust  and  hope  and  love. 
On  the  good  earth  here  and  in  Heaven  above. 
And  the  peace  that  a  true  love  brings. 

Warwick  James  Price, 
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THE  WINNING  OF  RHODA  SPRING. 

THE  air  was  very  sultry  and  still ;  and  the  men  who 
sat  on  the  benches  above  the  cliffs  by  the  flag 
pole  were  fast  being  lulled  to  a  state  of  gentle,  reposeful 
somnolence.  The  sea  lay  flat  and  brassy  beneath  them. 
Even  the  waves  seemed  to  have  felt  the  languorous  effect 
of  the  July  heat  and  hardly  raised  their  white  heads  as 
they  paced  back  and  forth  behind  the  rock  prison  which 
binds  their  strength.  Farther  out  on  the  strip  of  glaring, 
white  sand  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the  dreadful 
"  Ledges,"  a  man  lay;  crouching  with  a  gun.  Those  on 
the  cliff  above  could  see  it  glint  in  the  sun  every  now  and 
then,  as  the  figure  moved  slightly  behind  his  screen  of 
seaweed.  And  even  as  they  looked,  they  heard  the  faint 
report  and  saw  the  blue  smoke  curling  up  heavily,  as  the 
man  came  out  to  pick  up  a  luckless  plover  that  had  ven- 
tured too  near. 

The  incident  half  roused  the  motionless  forms  on  the 
bench.  They  shifted  their  positions  and  sat  up  straighter, 
but  nobody  spoke  save  John  Larned  alone.  "  Shif  less 
feller,  that  there  Valentine.  Don't  do  nothin'  whatsoever 
but  lay  out  there 'n'  shoot  peeps.  Likely  kind,  he  is!" 
The  men  followed  his  gaze  mechanically,  mentally  half 
resenting  his  idle  interruption  of  their  comfortable, 
dreamy  thoughts ;  but  John  was  not  discouraged.  He 
was  postmaster  and  principal  storekeeper,  so  he  had 
grown  into  the  habit  of  talking  and  having  other  folks  do 
the  listening.  Besides,  he  disliked  and  secretly  feared 
Valentine,  who  was  known  to  be  keeping  company  with 
Cephas  Spring's  daughter,  although  John  had  long  ago 
selected  her  as  the  most  worthy  successor  ot  his  first  ven- 
ture, and  he  hailed  this  opportunity  for  publicly  expres- 
sing his  scorn  and  distrust  of  his  younger  rival.  He 
folded  his  arms  and  leaned  back.  "  I  always  did  hate 
shif'lessness  anyhow,"  he  said  with  slow  emphasis ;  "  we 
wasn't  made  to  set  out  and  do  nothin'  but  not  work, — at 
least  some  little."     Still  the  men  answered  nothing,   and 
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John  began  to  get  angry.  "  You  fellers  have  gone  plumb 
to  sleep,  I  reckon.  You're  just  as  bad  as  Val  there ;  shit- 
less critters,  settin'  here  on  th'  bench !  Of  course,"  he 
added  doubtfully,  "  there  ain't  anything  for  me  to  attend 
at.  Mail  ain't  in  till  two  hours  yet."  A  smile  crossed 
over  the  hard  faces  along  the  seats  like  sunlight  on  rocks, 
but  John  did  not  see  that.  He  was  slowly  buttoning  his 
coat,  prior  to  rising.  '*  I  must  be  gittin'  home,"  he  said, 
and  stood  up  clumsily.  "  I  ain't  no  part  with  such  fel- 
lers." 

There  was  no  verbal  opposition  to  his  departure, — in- 
deed, he  doubted  if  they  had  heard  him  ;  but  the  repose 
of  the  bench  was  broken.  One  by  one  the  men  sat  up,  ar- 
ranging their  disordered  clothes.  Their  minds  still  dwelt 
lazily  on  John  Larned's  remarks ;  they  looked  out  at  the 
sand  strip  with  the  black,  inanimate  shape  lying  there. 

"  John  's  quite  took  with  Cephas  Spring's  girl,  *t  seems," 
ventured  a  voice  from  the  end  of  the  bench.  The  others 
smiled  again,  for  they  were  quite  awake  now.  It  was  Da- 
vid Edwards  who  answered.  "  Guess  Val's  ahead  there  ; 
he's  been  courtin'  her  a  matter  of  two  year  now.  John 
ain't  took  long  with  her  open  but  fer  less  'n  one." 

"  That's  so,  David  Edwards,  but  it  don't  prove  nothin* !" 
**  Well,  may  be  you're. right,  but  I  sh'd  say  that  Val'd 
stand  th'  best  chance.     Anybody  goin'  my  way  ?" 

They  all  had  exactly  that  intention,  and  David  knew  it 
even  as  he  spoke,  but  he  could  think  of  no  better  way  to 
signify  his  desire  to  leave, — indeed,  when  he  thought  it 
over,  he  decided  that  he  had  been  rather  clever  than  oth- 
erwise in  lighting  on  that  device  and  adopting  it  so  easily. 
They  strolled  away ;  but  out  on  the  sand  Valentine  lay 
still  shiftlessly,  carelessly,  thinking  about  John  Larned 
and  Cephas  Spring's  daughter. 

The  loungers  had  drifted  slowly  along  past  the  bare 
looking  lighthouses  and  had  disappeared  over  the  hill 
into  the  village.  John  Larned  stood,  aill  alone,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  watching  them  out  of  sight.  He 
had  about  decided  to  speak  to  Roda  Spring  that  very 
day,  but  was  delaying  merely  on  principle. 
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**  There  ain't  no  real  hurry,**  he  murmured  ;  "  she's  been 
waitin*  a  year  for  me,  '  n  '  I  guess  she  can  stand  it  awhile 
longer.  But  then  I  don*t  know — **  He  looked  helplessly 
up  and  down  the  street  in  search  of  counsel,  then  slowly 
walked  away,  looking  on  the  ground. 

An  hour  later  he  was  standing  at  the  Springs*  gate,  and 
there  was  a  doleful  but  still  feebly  hopeful  look  about  his 
mouth  and  eyes.  He  was  kicking  at  the  lower  bar  of  the 
fence,  apparently  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  Just  in- 
side stood  Rhoda  Spring  in  her  working  dress,  the  sleeves 
rolled  back  over  her  round  arms.  She  was  smiling  too  at 
something  which  John  could  never  quite  understand. 

"  I  don't  much  like  that  Valentine,  Rhody,"  he  was  say- 
ing ;  "  he's  so  almighty  shif 'less  an' —  ;  *'  then  he  stopped, 
for  Rhody  was  looking  at  him,  and  the  laugh  had  gone 
out  of  her  eyes. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  what  of  it?"  Always  a  hard  little 
question,  it  seemed  to  John  Larned  at  the  time  absolutely 
unanswerable. 

"  Why,  nothing  exactly^'  he  said,  examining  the  lock 
critically  ;  "  but  then  you  can't  saj^  you  really  like  shif'less- 
ness  in  a  body, — can  you  now,  Rhody  ?"  He  meant  the 
question  as  a  poser  and  started  off  confidently,  but  he 
failed  when  he  saw  the  mockery  in  Rhody's  face. 

"I  don't  know  in  most  cases,"  she  said,  looking  far 
away  ;  **  but  I  do  like  his  ways  of  bein'  so.  He  asked  me 
to  marry  him  yist'day,  Ye  ain't  mad  with  me,  are  ye, 
John  Larned?"  she  added  softly,  fingering  the  rose  leaves 
on  the  trellis  beside  her. 

But  John  had  turned  away,  and  was  lost  to  her  sight 
behind  the  lilac  bushes  at  the  corner  of  the  yard. 

Emerson  Gifford  Taylor. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  OLD  CAMBRIDGE. 

WE  were  coming  down  the  *'  Great  North  Road,"  that 
fine  old  highway  from  Scotland  to  London.  We 
had  been  leading  a  life  half  like  the  knights-errant  of  old, 
half  like  the  gypsie  of  to-day — in  other  words  we  had 
been  touring  on  bicycles,  as  free  in  our  movements  and  as 
quick  to  change  as  the  clouds  above  our  heads.  So  it  is 
not  strange  that  we  should  have  turned  from  our  path  to 
visit  one  of  the  sister  universities  from  whom  our  own  is 
more  or  less  directly  descended. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  town  we  could  see  it  far 
away  across  the  "  Fens,"  that  flat  country  once  marshy  in 
places  but  now  rich  in  cultivation  as  only  English  land  can 
be,  and  owned  for  many  a  mile  around  by  the  colleges.  The 
town  itself  of  Cambridge  strikes  one  as  picturesque,  an- 
tique rather  than  venerable  or  ancient,  its  many  quaint 
old-fashioned  inns,  its  general  air  of  quiet  comfort  remind- 
ing us  of  the  days  of  mail  coach  and  bluderbuss  rather 
than  of  those  earlier  times  when  he  who  wished  to  study 
must  needs  ride  up  to  the  university  on  his  own  steed,  his 
good  sword  by  his  side,  a  stout  steel  bonnet  on  his  head 
and  his  slender  luggage  strapped  behind  his  saddle.  Along 
one  bank  of  the  river  Cam  where  it  flows  through  the 
town  stand  most  of  the  colleges,  though  in  rambling 
through  the  narrow  streets  we  were  never  sure  the  next 
comer  did  not  hide  one  that  we  had  overlooked  before. 
Beyond  the  river  are  the  college  grounds,  walks  shaded 
by  long  lines  of  grand  old  lime  trees  that  lead  the  eye  off 
to  some  tower  in  the  distance,  stretches  of  lawn  where 
the  ancient  game  of  "  bowls  "  has  given  place  to  the  ten- 
nis tent,  and  little  canals  running  back  from  the  river. 
And  this  "  river  "  with  its  many  graceful  bridges  and  the 
**  Backs  "  of  the  colleges  rising  from  the  water's  edge  is 
the  glory  of  Cambridge.  Yet  it  is  barely  wider  than  one 
of  our  studies,  so  sluggish  that  it  needs  a  close  scrutiny 
to  tell  in  which  direction  the  soft  green  coating  on  its 
surface  is  moving,  and  what  water  there  is  can  only  be 
kept  in  place  by  locks  below  the  town. 
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Wandering^  from  one  college  to  another,  from  quad- 
rangle to  quadrangle  nearly  everything  seems  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  river  so  far  as  size  goes.  In  many  a 
"  Quad  "  thirty  steps  would  easily  carry  a  man  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Yet  the  quiet  beauty  that  hangs  about 
them  more  than  compensated  us  for  this  disappointment 
— if  indeed  it  were  one — while  beside  the  air  of  culture 
and  learning  handed  down  from  old  times,  they  have  a  cozy 
homelike  look  that  gives  the  visitor  a  feeling  as  if  of  long 
acquaintance  very  different  from  that  which  our  buildings, 
though  far  more  imposing,  inspire  in  a  stranger.  At  one 
side  of  the  "Quad**  is  always  a  big  gateway  with  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  founder  of  the  college  above  it,  and 
rows  of  long  nasty  looking  iron  spikes  disposed  around 
wherever  it  is  thought  some  intrepid  student  might  at- 
tempt to  leave  or  enter  the  college  after  the  gates  are 
closed  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  remaining  sides  of 
the  court  are  taken  up  by  the  fine  old  college  building, 
with  its  long  sloping  roof  surmounting  two  stories  of  dis- 
integrating stone,  or  brick  aged  to  a  rich  plum  color. 
The  more  we  lingered  the  more  at  home  we  felt,  till  see- 
ing something  we  wished  to  examine  more  closely  at  the 
other  end  of  one  quadrangle  we  started  without  hesita- 
tion to  cross  the  plot  of  perfect  sod  in  the  center.  But 
hardly  had  we  set  foot  upon  it  when  we  were  brought  to  a 
stand  by  a  shout  from  the  porter's  lodge,  and  that  worthy 
came  out  to  inform  us  that  we  had  not  only  transgressed 
a  rule,  but  that  had  we  been  students  of  the  college  we 
should  have  been  fined  a  penny.  Smoking  drew  from 
him  a  similar  reproof.  Then  pitying  our  ignorance  and 
pleased  by  our  interest  he  took  us  in  charge,  and  pointed 
out  the  rooms  which  the  celebrated  Alumni  of  the  college 
had  occupied,  and  among  others  that  of  Gray.  It  seems 
that  the  poet  had  a  great  terror  of  fire.  Accordingly  as 
his  room  was  on  the  second  floor  he  had  an  iron  bar, 
which  is  still  in  place,  fixed  in  his  window  in  order  that  he 
might  have  something  firm  to  which  to  fasten  his  rope  in 
time  of  need.  One  dark  winter's  night  he  was  awakened 
by  the  long  expected  cry  of  *'  Fire.**     But  his  escape  was 
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provided  for,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  slid  down  the  rope 
—into  a  tub  of  water  placed  to  receive  him.  Next  our 
guide  showed  us  the  college  chapel  and  the  dining  room, 
and  told  us  that  attendance  at  each  was  equally  compulsory. 
Yet  in  one  at  least  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  fulfill  the  requirements,  for  we  ended  our  stroll 
with  the  kitchen,  a  lofty  hall  with  mighty  fireplaces  many 
feet  in  width  and  the  height  of  a  man,  before  which 
twenty-eight  legs  of  mutton  may  turn  on  their  spits  and 
roast  together.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  good 
cheer  is  washed  down  by  a  daily  allowance  of  ale,  which 
the  college  has  from  time  immemorial  had  the  right  to 
brew  free  from  so  modem  a  nuisance  as  a  license.  All  is 
just  as  it  was  centuries  ago. 

Later  in  talking  with  an  Englishman  who  had  graduated 
from  the  University,  the  ways  of  his  own  Alma  Mater 
were  to  him  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  our  ques- 
tions generally  extracted  very  little  information.  Occa- 
sionally we  were  more  fortunate.  Then  he  described  the 
colleges  as  having  little  more  to  do  with  teaching  than  one 
of  our  domitories,  and  the  functions  of  the  university  as 
confined  to  conferring  degrees,  giving  examinations  and 
providing  courses  of  lectures.  Yet  these  lectures  are 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  branches  of  science 
wholly  apart  from  the  student's  work.  When  I  asked  if 
he  had  to  attend  recitations,  there  came  the  counter-ques- 
tion whether  by  "  recitations  "  I  meant  getting  up  on  a 
stage  and  repeating  poetry  or  something  of  that  kind.  He 
was  amazed  at  the  system  of  instruction  we  practice.  He 
said  that  when  preparing  for  one  of  the  examinations  he 
got  a  tutor  and  **  read."  He  repeated  that  a  man  must 
attend  chapel  in  his  own  college  "  unless  he  has  conscien- 
tious scruples,"  and  when  it  was  suggested  that  one's 
conscience  must  soon  become  tender  under  such  con- 
ditions he  was  unable  to  see  it.  Hearing  of  a  system  under 
which  the  honors  conferred  by  the  University  are  slighted 
for  those  to  be  gained  at  the  hands  of  fellow  students,  he 
said  that  in  England  a  man's  success  in  life  too  often  de- 
pends on  what  he  has  done  at  the  University,  for  one  of 
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any  ambition  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  getting  his  de- 
gree, while  the  really  immense  number  of  ecclesiastical 
livings  and  the  fellowships  in  the  gift  of  the  colleges  are 
an  added  inducement  to  study.  Indeed  it  does  not  seem 
surprising  that  men  study  when  we  remember  that  Tra- 
velyan  has  defined  a  fellowship  as  "  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  a  stable  for  my  horse,  six  dozen  of  audit  ale  every 
Christmas,  a  loaf  and  two  pats  of  butter  every  morning, 
and  a  good  dinner  for  nothing,  with  as  many  almonds 
and  raisins  as  I  could  eat  at  dessert." 

Finally  when  we  told  him  of  some  of  our  ways,  among 
others  the  division  into  classes  each  denoted  by  a  num- 
eral, he  opened  his  eyes  as  if  the  customs  and  rites  of 
some  isle  in  the  Eastern  seas  were  exposed  to  them. 

Yandell  Henderson. 
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MAARTEN   MAARTENS. 

A  PICTURE  was  exhibited,  not  long  ago,  by  a  com- 
paratively unknown  artist,  a  picture  of  a  Dutch 
tea-party.  Each  figure  was  in  itself  a  study,  and  the 
group,  as  a  whole,  was  life-like  and  animated.  The  sub- 
ject, the  obscurity  of  the  artist,  and  the  skill  with  which 
it  was  executed,  recalls  the  work  of  a  young  Dutch  writer, 
Maarten  Maartens,  who  puts  into  his  stories  the  same 
qualities  that  this  artist  has  displayed  upbn  the  canvas. 

As  it  was  Thackeray's  ambition  to  write  a  novel  in 
French,  it  has  been  Maarten's  achievement  to  write  in 
English,  and  why  he  has  adopted  a  foreign  language,  he 
explains  when  he  dedicates  one  of  his  books  to  "  all  my 
fellow  Koopstaders  in  the  four  vast  quarters  of  our  mean 
little  globe.*'  Evidently  he  has  no  wish  to  limit  his  read- 
ers to  the  select  few  of  Holland. 

Out  of  sympathy  with  the  so-called  French  Realists 
and  the  German  writers  of  the  day,  he  belongs  to  no 
school.  His  great  admiration  for  Thackeray  has  led  him 
to  adopt,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  some  of  the  spirit  of 
that  novelist.  Like  him,  he  makes  his  thrusts  at  society 
— the  money-loving  Dutchman  is  a  splendid  target — and 
society,  strange  to  say,  receives  him.  Thackeray  did  not 
fare  so  well.  No  doubt  the  Dutchmen  are  more  good- 
natured  than  their  cousins  across  the  North  Sea.  Maar- 
tens is  not  a  prolific  writer ;  his  income  does  not  depend 
on  the  number  of  pages  he  produces — the  misfor^tune  of 
many  a  good  author — ^and  the  few  books  he  has  given  us 
are  scarcely  more  than  an  indication  of  future  possibilities. 
'Joost  Avelingh,"  "An  Old  Maid's  Love,"  "God's  Fool," 
and  "  The  Greater  Glory,"  a  story  now  appearing  in  the 
Outlook,  are  all  we  have.  The  first  two  need  but  passing 
mention  and  the  last  is  incomplete.  "  Joost  Avelingh  "  is 
the  story  of  a  sensitive,  praise-loving  man,  who  has  com- 
mitted a  great  crime  and  come  into  a  large  fortune.  We 
agree  with  *•  the  men  at  the  Club  "  who  pronounce  Joost 
"  zeer  knap  " — very  clever — but  "  queer,  very  queer."  As 
for  the  "  Old  Maid's  Love,"  the  title  tells  the  story. 
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If  Maarten  Maartens  had  never  written  anything  but 
"  God's  Fool,"  he  would  none  the  less  be  entitled  to  an 
enviable  place  among  English  authors,  for  the  book  is  a 
strong  one,  with  a  good  healthy  moral.     The  plot  is  not 
particularly  interesting,  but  the  charm,  as  in  many  another 
story,  lies  in  the  telling.     How  cleverly  he  has  contrasted 
that  selfish,   conceited,   little   Hendrik   Lossell,  with  his 
simple-minded  step-brother,  Elias,   "  the  fool,**  as  people 
call  him  ;  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  but  very  rich.     Persons 
of  a  critical  turn  of  mind,  complain  that  Elias  is  an  alto- 
gether impossible  character.     Perhaps  he  is;   but  so  is 
many  another  man  who  lives  in  fiction  and  whom  people 
like  none  the  less.     It  is  a  book  that  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  at  any  page  that  opens,  for  the  author  has  sur- 
rounded  the    narrative   with    so    much   spirit,   so  much 
pathos.    Take  the  part  where  "the  fool,'*   who  has  lost 
his  hearing  and  his  eye-sight  and  has  been  cut  off  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  for  many  weeks,  discovers 
that  he  can  understand  when  they  form  the  letters  on  his 
cheek.    Only  a  single  word,  but  he  felt  its  meaning  and 
"  one  great  cloud  rolled  away  from  his  darkness  and  the 
stars  came  out  again  in  the  night  ;*'  or  again  where  "  the 
fool,**  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  great  house  of  Valderdoes 
Zonen,  learns,  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  are 
in  need  of  food  and  shelter.     It  comes  as  a  revelation  to 
the  man  whose  every  want  has  been  supplied,  and  whose 
greatest  grief  has  been  the  loss  of  a  little  dog.    These 
scenes  are  full  of  pathos ;  but  the  next  chapter  is  wonder- 
fully spirited  and  introduces  a  domestic  quarrel ;  and  so 
it  goes  from  the  pathetic  to  the  humorous,  as  naturally  as 
in  real  life. 

Maarten  Maartens'  books  have  been  well  received  ; 
people  have  enjoyed  their  local  color,  quiet  humor,  and 
quaint  phraseology.  To  say  that  the  road  to  the  devil  is 
easy,  is  a  decidedly  commonplace  expression,  but  when 
Maartens  says,  "  the  devil  takes  care  to  keep  his  roads  in 
excellent  order ;  the  best  surveyor  in  all  creation  is  the 
old  gentleman  who  limps  himself,*'  there  is  a  unique  turn 
to  the  old  truth  which  we  enjoy.     It  is  unfortunate  that 
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he  should  condescend  to  puns  and  introduce  '^  a  man  of 
very  great  standing  and  of  very  small  feet."  But  these 
are  rare,  and  the  clever  parts  more  than  atone  for  these 
displays  of  "  the  lowest  form  of  wit." 

Have  you  never  wished,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  expresses 
it,  "  that  great  authors,  when  their  days  of  creation  are 
over,  when  *  their  minds  grow  grey  and  bald,'  would 
condescend  to  tell  us  the  history  of  their  books?"  What 
delightful  reading  it  would  be  !  We  might  know  where 
an  author  got  such  and  .such  an  interesting  character ; 
how  much  he  took  from  real  life  and  how  much  was  the 
creation  of  his  own  brain.  But  whether  transplanted 
bodily  from  **  fact  to  fiction  *'  or  constructed  entirely  in 
the  author's  imagination,  the  task  of  painting  on  the 
printed  page  requires  infinite  skill.  Almost  any  man  can 
make  an  automaton  but  it  is  the  genius  only,  who  can 
make  his  characters  live  in  his  books.  Maartens  is  not  an 
unqualified  genius.  Some  of  his  characters  live,  others 
are  mere  manikins ;  but  his  little  dissertations  on  selfish- 
ness, love,  egotism,  and  every  other  text  suggested  by  the 
story,  show,  that  he  has  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature, 
whatever  his  faculty  for  reproducing  it  may  be. 

The  young  Dutchman  is  a  satirist,  and  "  God's  Fool "  is 
one  satire  from  cover  to  cover,  on  the  folly  of  wealth  for 
its  own  sake.  Was  not  "the  fool"  the  richest  man  in 
Koopstad  ?  But  the  satire  is  the  sugar  coating  to  a  very 
bitter  pill,  which  every  one  must  swallow  sooner  or  later, 
and  when  you  close  the  book  you  find  you  have  taken  the 
medicine  very  comfortably.  Perhaps  it  is  not  always 
agreeable  reading,  especially  if  you  have  a  conscience; 
people  hate  to  have  their  faults  picked  out  and  thrust 
under  their  very  noses,  but  let  me  quote  the  fable  in  the  pre- 
face to  "  God's  Fool :"  "  There  was  a  man  once — a  satirist. 
In  the  natural  course  of  time  his  friends  slew  him  and  he 
died.  And  the  people  came  and  stood  about  his  corpse. 
*  He  treated  the  whole  round  world  as  his  foot  ball,'  they 
said  indignantly,  *  and  he  kicked  it.'  The  dead  man 
opened  one  eye.    *  But  always  toward  the  Goal,'  he  said." 

William  Adams  Delano. 
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THE  SPINNING  WHEEL. 

It  was  some  fair  despoiler's  hand, 

That,  mov'd  perchance  by  love  and  pride 
Was  not  content  to  let  thee  stand 

In  some  dim  chamber — side  by  side 
With  dusty  memories  of  a  time 

That  did  not  find  thy  purpose  vain — 
But  touch'd  that  golden  youth  of  thine, 

Those  years  of  strength  to  life  again. 

Modest,  demure,  like  those  quaint  days 

Of  sweet  and  gentle  thoughts  gone  by 
It  seems  to  look  in  calm  amaze 

Upon  the  scenes  about  that  lie. 
And,  in  the  mildly  glanc'd  surprise, 

A  tender  scorn  that  it  should  be 
A  passing  whim  to  modern  eyes, 

A  mere  caprice,  may  one  not  see  ? 

Is  it  not  more  ?    The  distant  years 

Before  the  spell-bound  memory  steal ; 
A  daintily-slipper'd  foot  appears. 

And  busily  whirls  the  thrifty  wheel ; 
A  quiet  love-song  fills  the  air. 

Pure  as  the  gentle  eyes  that  gleam 
Beneath  the  restless  golden  hair, 

Touch'd  by  the  sun's  departing  beam. 

May  she  who  thus  has  seem'd  to  prize 

This  gift  of  former  years,  attain 
The  meaning  that  within  it  lies ; — 

In  her  those  virtues  live  again; 
As  calm  and  useful  may  her  days 

Glide  with  a  music  sweet  and  low. 
And  dexterous  spin  her  woof  of  praise 

Nor  snapping  threads  of  evil  know. 

Burton  J,  Hendrick, 
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ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  CITY. 

^^TT  7ISHT    de  good   Lawd  'd  set  me  ter  nussin'  a 
VV    passel  er  wuthless  kittens  an*  you  ter  breakin* 
stone  an'  s'portin'  de  fambly  ! " 

Old  Gilbert  pushed  his  tattered  felt  hat  back  from  his 
forehead  and  mopped  his  face  fretfully  with  his  shirt 
sleeve.  His  words  were  addressed  to  an  ugly  black  and 
yellow  cat,  reclining  on  his  coat  under  the  shade  of  a  very 
faded  umbrella ;  she  was  surrounded  by  a  squirming  fam- 
ily of  small  kittens. 

"  'Deed,  de  cat  is  dat  p'sumtus,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing  his  hammer,  "  she  think  'cause  she  cry  a  little  I'se 
gwine  give  her  a  snack  'fo'  I  eats  my  own — she  is  dat  ow- 
dacious !" 

He  opened  his  dinner  pail  and  drew  forth  a  few  scraps 
of  raw  meat,  which  he  held  out  to  the  cat.  She  mewed, 
but  did  not  stir. 

"  Lawd !  Huh  !  'Deed,  'Sandra,  you  is  shameful !  What 
you  take  me  for,  cat  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

Neyertheless  he  laboriously  got  up  and  laid  down  the 
meat  in  front  of  her. 

It  was  terribly  hot,  even  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
hot  air  shimmered  steadily  over  the  rectangular  piles  of 
broken  stone  that  dotted  the  vacant  lots  and  above  the 
tin  roofs  of  the  shanties  nearer  the  city.  Only  the  parallel 
rows  of  whitewashed  tree  boxes,  topped  with  wilted 
bunches  of  Cottonwood  leaves,  showed  where  the  streets 
ought  to  be.  Great  signs  of  rival  real  estate  brokers  glared 
uselessly  at  one  another  between  the  tree  boxes.  Beyond 
the  broad  swampy  valley  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac  stretched  the  dismal  Maryland  hills.  The 
Eastern  Branch  itself  had  a  dull  gleam  in  the  sun  like 
molten  lead.  The  rattling  of  firecrackers,  and  the  deeper 
boom  of  toy  cannon  from  the  city  told  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  day.  Church  chimes,  over  beyond  the  Capitol, 
were  ringing  out  "  America." 

17 
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Old  Gilbert  rested  from -his  stone  breaking  to  listen. 
"  Heah  dat,  'Sandra?"  he  said.    "  Listen,  chile !" 

Cassandra  munched  her  meat  scraps  with  vicious  en- 
ergy  and  took  no  heed  except  to  move  the  tip  of  her  tail. 

It  was  owing  to  Cassandra  that  Gilbert  was  the  only 
stone  breaker  working  on  "  the  commons"  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  She  would  not  have  liked  to  stay  at  home  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  exploding  firecrackers- 
If  they  could  not  stay  at  home,  he  thought,  they  might 
as  well  be  working,  although  he  had  a  half  guilty  feeling 
as  if  he  were  breaking  the  Sabbath. 

The  cat  was  scarcely  more  indebted  to  him  than  he  to 
her.  She  had  made  her  appearance  on  his  threshold  one 
cold  November  night.  Gilbert  had  just  returned  from 
his  wife's  funeral.  The  old  man's  married  life  had  been 
one  long  continued  quarrel.  The  neighbors  had  often 
felt  it  necessary  to  interfere  between  him  and  his  wife. 
But  wl^en  she  was  gone  and  there  was  really  no  one  for 
him  to  quarrel  with  about  the  supper — and  no  supper  for 
that  matter  to  quarrel  over— old  Gilbert  felt  very  much 
alone.  While  he  sat  before  the  stove  with  his  head  on  his 
hands  there  was  a  scratching  at  the  door ;  he  opened  it 
and  let  in  Cassandra.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a 
more  ungainly  and  ugly  cat.  But  to  Gilbert  in  his  loneli- 
ness she  seemed  beautiful.  He  named  her  for  his  wife — 
Cassandra. 

Whether  it  was  because  the  cat  never  talked  back  or 
because  of  her  air  of  calm  critical  acceptance  of  his  favors 
does  not  appear,  but  at  any  rate  he  became  her  slave. 
Stone  breaking  is  not  a  lucrative  employment  at  twenty- 
five  cents  the  cubic  yard,  but  there  was  always  enough  to 
buy  meat  scraps  for  Cassandra  even  though  Gilbert  him- 
self lived  on  corn  meal  and  molasses. 

He  and  his  wife  had  both  thoroughly  disliked  the  med- 
dlesome neighbors,  and  after  her  death  Gilbert  made  no 
attempt  to  become  particularly  friendly  with  them.  If  his 
devotion  to  the  happiness  of  the  cat  and  her  frequent  off- 
spring caused  comment,  none  of  it  reached  him.  If  the 
people  laughed  at  him  when  they  met  him  on  the  way  to 
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work,  he  did  not  realize  it.  He  was  a  quaint  figure,  bent 
and  tattered,  with  the  umbrella  and  his  hammer  on  his 
shoulder,  his  battered  dinner  pail  in  his  hand  and  his 
pockets  bulging  with  mewing  kittens,  while  the  black  and 
yellow  cat  marched  at  his  heels  with  careless  dignity. 
By  the  time  the  kittens  grew  too  large  for  pocket  trans- 
portation they  were  able  to  trot  along  in  a  motley  crowd 
around  their  mother.  They  were  always  given  away 
soon  after  this  stage  was  reached.  There  was  a  super- 
stition in  shanty  town  that  "  Unc*  Gilbert's  kittens" 
brought  good  luck.  He  did  not  mind  parting  with  them 
after  he  found  that  Cassandra  did  not  care. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  never  been  so  hot  before  as 
on  this  Fourth  of  July.  The  brick  yard  mules,  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  commons  enjoying  their  unusual 
holiday  tried  to  get  their  heads  into  the  scanty  shade  of 
the  young  cottonwoods,  and  kicked  and  switched  at  the 
fleas  with  increasing  nervousness.  Cassandra's  kittens 
were  many  and  fretful.  The  stones  almost  scorched  Gil- 
bert's hands  as  he  set  them  in  position  for  cracking. 
There  was  a  queer  dizzy  feeling  about  his  head  that  was 
new  to'  him.  Clusters  of  black  spots  danced  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  caught  himself  reeling  forward  over  his 
work.     He  was  frightened. 

"  'Sandra,"  he  said  timidly,  "  de  ole  man's  scart.  Some- 
thin's  gwine  wrong,*  sommers." 

The  cat  picked  her  way  anxiously  over  the  hot  sharp 
stones  and  rubbed  against  him.  Gilbert  scratched  her 
head  meditatively. 

"  I  reckon,"  he  said,  "  we  better  go  ter  de  'spensary 
'bout  dis,  'Sandra;  for  'deed  I'se  scart!" 

He  had  only  been  to  the  dispensary  once  before,  when 
his  wife  was  sick ;  he  had  a  healthy  man's  scorn  of  doc- 
tors ;  but  now,  panic  stricken,  he  found  himself  tempted  to 
start  on  a  run  toward  the  city. 

He  gathered  a  heap  of  weeds  and  made  Cassandra 
comfortable  upon  them  and  arranged  the  umbrella  over 
her  again.  He  could  not  very  well  take  her  to  the  doc- 
tor's— not  because  of  the'unusualness  of  such  a  proceed- 
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ing,  but  because  of  the  firecrackers.  For  the  same  reason 
he  could  not  take  her  home.  After  a  suspicious  survey  of 
the  nearest  shanties  he  set  out  across  the  vacant  lots  for 
the  terminus  of  the  horse  car  line.  Cassandra  stood  up 
and  looked  after  him  ;  then,  apparently  observing  that  he 
had  left  his  hammer  and  the  dinner  pail,  she  returned  to 
her  lamily. 

"You  cannot  go  back  to  work,"  said  the  young  physi- 
cian firmly,  as  he  pressed  the  old  man  into  a  chair  in  the 
waiting  room.  "  You  must  wait  here  until  the  ambulance 
comes.     I  will  go  with  you." 

"  'Deed  suh,  Tse  bliged,  suh,"  said  old  Gilbert  ner- 
vously,  "  but  I — I  cyarn*  wait.  Tse  got  to  look  after  'San- 
dra." 

The  doctor  glanced  at  him  quickly.  He  thought  that 
Gilbert  was  becoming  delirious.  "  Your  wife  will  be  all 
right,"  he  said  gently,  **  wait  here  just  a  little  while,"  and 
he  went  into  the  office  with  another  patient. 

Gilbert  waited  until  the  door  had  closed  upon  them  and 
then  slipped  out  into  the  street. 

As  he  left  the  car  at  the  end  of  the  line  his  heart  was 
assailed  with  wild  fears  for  Cassandra.  He  forgot  his 
faintness  and  his  pain.  He  stumbled  in  his  haste ;  once  he 
fell  at  full  length  on  the  ground.  Had  he  looked  about 
him  he  might  have  seen  a  party  of  boys  hurrying 
toward  the  shanties,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  faded 
green  umbrella  beside  a  distant  stone  pile.  He  breathed 
easier  as  he  drew  near.  All  was  as  he  had  left  it.  It  was 
strange  though  that  'Sandra  did  not  show  herself  in  an- 
swer to  his  call.  And  then  he  saw  that  she  was  not 
there.  In  her  place  was  a  big  stone ;  five  or  six  smaller 
stones  lay  around  it. 

The  young  physician  to  the  poor  stopped  before  the 
grocery  store  in  Shantytown  just  after  dark  and  inquired 
for  news  of  Gilbert.  Almost  everyone  had  seen  him. 
He  had  been  reeling  about  the  streets  all  the  afternoon, 
they  said,  drunk,  hatless,  with  the  tears  coursing  down 
his  cheeks  and  calling  for  Cassandra. 
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*•  He  was  not  drunk,"  said  the  doctor,  sternly.  "  Does 
any  one  know  where  he  worked,  out  yonder  ?** 

A  boy  climbed  into  the  ambulance  and  they  drove  out 
toward  old  Gilbert's  stone  pile.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight 
night  and  they  found  it  quite  easily.  The  old  man  was 
there.  He  was  half  lying  on  the  stone  pile,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  arm.  He  looked  as  though  he  were  asleep. 
Near  him  were  his  hammer  and  the  dinner  pail,  and  the 
umbrella  over  the  group  of  oval  stones  in  the  nest  of 
weeds. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  We  are  too  late, 
I'm  afraid,"  he  said. 

As  he  spoke  an  ugly  black  and  yellow  cat,  carrying  a 
drowned  kitten  in  her  mouth,  climbed  over  the  pile  and 
gently  tapped  the  old  man's  outstretched  hand  with  her 
paw.     But  she  could  not  rouse  him. 

Lindsay  Denison. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

THICKENS  is  a  poet  ;'*  says  Monsieur  Taine,  "he  is 
-L'  as  much  at  home  in  the  imaginative  world  as  in 
the  actual."  In  this  allusion  the  French  critic  does  not 
refer  to  the  lyrics,  or  squibs,  or  prologues  which  the  au- 
thor of  The  Pickwick  Papers  composed,  but  rather  to  the 
spirit  of  imagination  which  pervades  his  novels.  Nor 
would  it  be  claimed  that  the  fancies  of  Dickens  always 
express  themselves  in  poetical  language  or  that  the  nov- 
elist does  not  often  relapse  into  what  Mr.  Stedman  calls 
"the  tricky  flow  of  sentimental  passages."  Monsieur 
Taine  quotes  from  the  "  First  Quarter "  of  The  Chimes^ 
where  the  writer's  imagination  has  as  free  swing  as  the 
blasts  of  wind  which  he  describes,  and  where  the  steeple 
with  its  belfry,  and  "  groaning  weather-cock,"  and  "  airy- 
arch  and  loophole  "  are  as  vividly  and  poetically  brought 
to  view,  as  if  the  reader  himself  should  mount  the  "  giddy 
stair  "  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene.  In  this  pic- 
ture of  wind,  and  gloom,  and  desolation,  the  most  poeti- 
cal touch  of  all  is  a  sketch  of  the  "speckled  spiders," 
which  "  indolent  and  fat  with  long  security,  swing  idly 
to  and  fro  in  the  vibration  of  the  bells,  and  never  lose 
their  hold  upon  the  threadspun  castles  in  the  air,  or 
climb  up  sailor-like  in  quick  alarm,  or  drop  upon  the 
ground,  and  ply  a  score  of  nimble  legs  to  save  a  life."  It 
takes  a  keen  observer  to  notice  small  insects  up  in  the  top 
of  a  church  steeple  which  is  rocking  in  a  gale,  and  threat- 
ening to  fall  at  every  sudden  gust.  In  the  midst  of  such 
surroundings  the  remembrance  of  these  little  creatures, 
conjured  up  so  easily  and  so  naturally,  is  a  quaint  stroke 
and  one  full  of  poetry.  After  the  more  imaginative 
reader  feels  the  blast  of  wind,  or  expects  to  see  the  tower 
topple  over,  he  cannot  but  be  amused  to  see  a  squad  of 
spiders  "ply  a  score  of  nimble  legs  to  save  a  life." 

The  humor  in  "  The  Chimes  "  is  but  a  suggestion  of  the 
humor  which  runs  through  Mr.  Dickens'  verses.  The  mirth 
and  cheerfulness   which  color  much  of  his  writings,  be- 
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come  so  often  in  his  poems  the  prominent  characteristic, 
that  one  is  apt  to  pass  them  by  as  mere  doggerel.  Yet 
the  scraps  and  snatches  which  some  of  his  best  characters 
utter,  are  the  more  poetical  and  artistic,  as  they  are  in- 
dices of  the  men  who  recite  them,  and  as  they  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  their  surroundings.  To  appreciate  such 
verses  one  must  be  in  the  proper  mood,  ready  to  call  to 
mind  some  jolly  old  English  tavern  scene  where  Mr.  Pick- 
wick  or  Sam  Weller  is  doing  his  best  to  have  the  evening 
pass  merrily  for  himself,  his  host,  and  his  admirers. 

In  referring  to  Dickens,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  that 
"  people  discuss,  with  the  gravest  faces,  matters  which 
properly  should  only  be  stated  as  the  wildest  paradoxes." 
If  therefore  one  might  free  himself  from  such  an  expres- 
sion of  gravity,  and  read  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  "Ode  To  An 
Expiring  Frog  **  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind,  it  would 
appeal  to  him  as  something  more  than  mere  trash ;  if  he 
could  hear  Mrs.  Hunter  herself  recite  it,  "in  character," 
he  would  probably  laugh  heartily.  Even  the  author  in- 
troduced  the  rhyme  lightly  and  smilingly.  Perhaps  he 
did  so  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Hunter  family,  or 
possibly  in  half  apology  for  interrupting  the  text  with  an 
apparently  trivial  ditty.  The  Ode  in  question  is  said  to 
have  aroused  much  commotion  when  it  appeared  in  print, 
and  so  it  was  repeated  to  an  appreciative  listener : 

'*  Can  I  view  thee  panting,  lying 
On  thy  stomach,  without  sighing  ; 
Can  I  unmoved  see  thee  dying 

On  a  log. 
Expiring  frog." 

"  Beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Fine,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter,  "  so  simple." 
'  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  card  party  at  Mr.  Wardle's  was  certainly  a  very 
merry  event  in  spite  of  the  hour  and  twenty-seven  min- 
utes which  it  took  the  fat  gentleman  to  restore  his  spirits, 
and  the  chagrin  of  the  "  timorous  "  Mr.  Miller.  Here  in 
this  company,  when  the  conversation  suddenly  took  a 
sentimental  turn,  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Snodgrass  asked 
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to  hear  the  clergyman's  verses.  He  was  rewarded  with 
more  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  with  more  than  either 
he  or  any  of  the  company  could  appreciate,  when  the 
minister  modestly  read  "  The  Ivy  Green."  Dickens  never 
wrote  verses  as  poetical  as  the  stanzas  which  have  become 
a  classic  in  our  literature  : 

**  Oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 
That  creepeth  o*er  ruins  old. 
Of  riffht  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween, 
In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decayed. 
To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim  : 
And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made, 
Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 

A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green." 

It  is  an  original  idea  to  represent  the  ivy  as  making  a 
jovial  feast  out  of  "  mouldering  dust "  and  "  stone  de- 
cayed." But  finer  than  this  originality  is  the  geniality 
and  warmth  with  which  the  poet  describes  the  *'  merry 
meal."  The  "  dainty  plant  "  and  the  "  rare  old  plant"  are 
touches  of  humor  as  well  as  of  delicacy.  The  "right 
choice  food  "  of  this  uncanny  feast  is  as  tempting  to  the 
ivy  as  a  carefully  prepared  dinner  to  the  palate  of  an  epi- 
cure. But  in  the  poet's  happy  fancy,  the  vine  thrives  and 
fattens  on  this  diet 

"  As  he  joyously  hugs  and  crawleth  around. 
The  rich  mould  of  deadmen's  graves," 

with  ever  "a  staunch  old  heart,"  and  none  the  less  mirth- 
ful for  its  melancholy  surroundings. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  story  of  David  Copperfield, 
the  author  rises  far  above  the  domain  of  prose  in  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  and  reverent  love  for  Agnes,  a  love 
which  he  expresses  with  peculiar  earnestness  as  coming 
from  his  own  heart  and  not  from  a  lay  figure.  But 
the  poetry  of  Dickens  is  something  more  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  any  marked  passages :  its  spirit  is  diffused 
throughout    his    novels,    invigorating    the    description 
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and  brightening  the  narrative.  Above  all,  whether  in 
humor,  in  pathos,  or  in  dramatic  intensity,  it  imparts 
life  and  picturesqueness  to  his  several  characters  "so 
that  we  cannot  think  of  the  world  without  them,**  writes 
a  modern  essayist,  "  and  they  seem  more  essential  than 
great  statesmen,  artists,  soldiers,  who  have  actually  worn 
flesh  and  blood,  ribbons  and  garters,  gowns  and  uni- 
forms." Charles  Cheney  Hyde, 
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NOTABILIA. 

Although  rather  unusual,  it  would  be  obviously  out 
of  place  in  the  present  instance  not  to  add  something 
here  in  connection  with  the  "  Leader/*  No  word  about 
the  aesthetic  needs  of  the  University  would  be  at  all  ade- 
quate without  a  reference  to  Professor  McLaughlin.  No 
one  felt  more  strongly  than  he  our  shortcomings  in  this  re- 
spect, or  worked  harder  to  overcome  them.  No  one  tried 
more  earnestly  to  instill  a  broader  spirit  of  culture  into 
the  English  department  and  the  University  at  large.  His 
influence  was  almost  inestimable,  and  in  his  death  the 
University  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

•N-  «  « 

The  midwinter  vacation  is  over;  for  some  of  us  the 
last  one.  Into  our  holiday  enjoyments  has  filtered  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  genuine  sadness.  From  cradle  to 
graduation  is  one  period ;  then  comes  the  plunge  into 
cold  realities,  and  work.  This  it  is,  together  with  the 
necessary  loosening  of  the  threads  of  college  companion- 
ship, that  introduces  a  shade  of  melancholy  into  our  re- 
turn. The  rapidly  approaching  Prom,  week  should,  how- 
ever, dispel  such  serious  melancholy  ruminations. 
«  «  * 

Just  a  word  about  the  manuscript  contributions  for  the 
Lit.  It  would  seem  that  out  of  fairness  to  one's  self  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  present  reasonably  decipher- 
able copy.  After  reading  steadily  for  hours,  the  eye  and 
brain  weary,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  despite  one's  best 
endeavors  to  be  unprejudiced,  to  bestow  the  same 
amount  of  attention  on  an  unpresentable  mass  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  hieroglyphics  as  on  a  reasonably  neat  or  type-writ- 
ten article — Verb,  Sap. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

A   SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 

Ding.g,  ding-g,  dong-g-g ! 

No  sound  wakes  the  summer  sea 
Save  the  sound  of  the  bell,  like  a  slow-timed  knell 

That  speaks  of  Eternity. 

Ding-g,  ding-g,  dong  g'%  ! 

Now  it's  clear — now  faint  and  far  ; 
Aye  it  fitful  seems  as  the  flow  of  dreams. 

Or  the  wavering  glance  of  a  star. 

And  the  sunshine  glints  on  the  wave. 

And  the  winds  are  light  and  fair. 
And  the  white  gulls  fly  'twixt  the  sea  and  sky 

In  the  joy  of  the  summer  air. 


Ding  !  dong !   ding  ! 

Wild  and  wind  swept  the  wintry  sea, 
And  the  boom  and  the  roar  of  the  surge  on  the  shore 

Make  a  deep,  dread  melody. 

Ding  !  dong  !  ding  ! 

Comes  the  frantic  buoy- bell's  sound, 
And  the  warning  note  from  its  brazen  throat 

Guides  a  gallant  ship,  home-bound. 

And  fhe  storm-fiends  harmless  rage 

On  the  wings  of  the  wintry  blast. 
For  the  voyage  is  done,  and  the  harbor  won, 

And  the  ship  rides  safe  at  last.  a.  r.  t. 

-In   the  early  darkness  of   an   Autumn   afternoon,   an 


American  sauntered  across  Westminster  Bridge,  toward  the 
Abbey.  As  he  entered  the  nave,  the  dim  light  which  barely 
penetrated  the  stained  windows,  sufficed  to  indicate  that  the 
day  was  too  far  spent  to  permit  of  an  examination  of  the 
Poet's  Corner,  least  of  all  the  more  secluded  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII,  or  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor.  In  fact,  as-  he  groped 
about  the  uncertain  light,  an  iron  door  grated  on  its  ancient 
hinge,  with  its  loud  resonance,  shutting  off  for  another  day 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recesses  of  Westminster. 
A  verger  stalked  away  like  some  spirit  of  the  sacred  place,  his 
black  gown  conspicuous  against  the  back  ground  of  white 
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statues,  grey  pillars,  and  yellow  pews.  He  walked  toward  the 
stranger  and  would  have  passed  had  not  the  latter  touched  his 
arm  as  though  to  address  him. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  rather  late  to  visit  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII,"  suggested  the  American. 

"Closed  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  Sir;  last  party  just 
out,"  responded  the  verger,  moving  away  sidewise. 

"  I  tell  you  Tm  in  a  fix,"  continued  the  stranger,  seizing  the 
man's  flowing  sleeves,  and  imbedding  a  florin  in  his  open 
hand,  "  I  sail  from  Liverpool  to-morrow  ;  have  been  laid  up  a 
month,  and  have  not  really  seen  the  Abbey  yet." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  'commodate  you,"  said  the  verger  with  a 
leer,  "  Tommy,  make  room  for  your  Uncle,"  and  he  stamped 
his  foot,  conjuring  up  as  it  were,  a  tiny  mouse  which  squeaked 
and  scampered  away  after  a  morsel  of  biscuit  which  the  verger 
tossed  behind  a  neighboring  tomb.  Then  he  unlocked  the 
same  iron  gate  which  grated  dismally  as  before,  and  the  two 
persons  alone  passed  quietly  in  among  the  graves  of  England's 
medieval  sovereigns.  As  they  went  into  the  choir  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel,  the  verger  tossed  a  piece  of  another 
biscuit  just  beneath  the  seat  of  one  of  the  high  black  oak 
stalls. 

"  Now  you  can  say  that  you've  seen  a  verger  feed  his  mice," 
said  the  man,  and  almost  as  he  spoke  another  squeak  an- 
nounced that  his  beneficence  had  been  appreciated.  As  they 
walked  through  the  Confessor's  shrine,  the  man  asked 
abruptly,  "  You  know  why  Edward  built  it,  don't  you  ? "  and 
thinking  it  impossible  that  the  American  could  possess  so  broad 
a  knowledge  of  English  history,  he  continued  :  "  Edward  was 
an  exile  in  Normandy,  and  vowed  to  St.  Peter  a  pilgrimage, 
if  he  could  get  back  home.  St.  Peter  brought  him  home, 
made  him  king,  and  the  Confessor  built  the  Abbey  instead  of 
making  a  pilgrimage."  Thereupon  he  threw  more  biscuit  into 
the  dim  obscurity  ;  it  struck  something  of  stone,  and  crumbled 
in  a  feast  abundant  for  all  the  mice  in  that  part  of  the  church. 

The  two  retraced  their  steps,  and  made  their  exit  by  the 
same  gate  at  which  they  had  entered.  This  time,  as  the  mass 
of  iron  swung  open  and  shut  again,  the  sound  which  rose  to 
the  very  dome  of  the  Abbey  seemed  like  the  concentrated 
voice  of  mice  innumerable,  wishing  a  good  night  to  their  bene- 
factor, and  a  thankful  farewell  to  the  intruder  from  across  the 
sea.  c.  c.  H. 
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In  a  country  where  prose  is  preferred  to  poetry  and  the 


practical  to  the  sentimental,  it,  seems  at  first  strange  that  so 
much  respect  is  paid  to  age.  We  see  evidences  of  this  respect 
in  Americans  of  to-day,  both  when  traveling  abroad  and 
when  at  home  under  the  inspiring  rather  than  soothing  in- 
fluences of  the  times.  Silver  buckles  and  trinkets,  worn  by 
court«beauties  in  the  olden  days,  are  in  special  demand,  while 
pieces  of  furniture  made  by  our  Puritan  ancestors  are  now 
valuable  relics.  Indeed  so  much  do  we  revere  the  past  that 
we  even  imitate  it.  New  things  are  made  to  look  old,  and 
the  marks  of  the  old  ones  diligently  preserved. 

A  curious  example  of  this  love  for  reproducing  the  past 
may  be  noticed  in  the  building  of  old  fashioned  wine  rooms 
and  inns  like  those  still  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
older  countries.  These  may  be  seen  in  our  metropolitan 
cities,  snugly  lying  between  brick  walls  and  all  the  other  indi- 
cations of  a  nineteenth  century  civilization.  The  old  lamp 
over  the  door,  with  its  rusty  iron  trimmings,  is  usually 
furnished  with  a  most  modern  gas  jet  for  lighting  purposes. 
This  in  itself  is  rather  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new,  but  ap- 
parently dissatisfied  with  the  contrast,  the  good  inn-keeper 
still  places  a  bright  electric  light  above  the  other.  And  so  far 
outshining  its  more  staid  and  lowly  companion,  modern  inven- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  surroundings,  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the 
superiority  of  new  science  over  old  customs. 

Yet  in  this  confused  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new,  in 
this  almost  inconsistent  respect  for  age,  may .  be  seen  the 
growth  of  sentiment  in  this  country.  However  unceremoni- 
ously the  two  opposites,  the  young  and  the  old,  may  be 
thrown  together,  the  reason  is  apparent.  We  desire  the  old 
without  losing  the  good  of  the  new,  the  sentiment  of  age  and 
the  practicability  of  youth.  According  to  our  modern  ideas 
the  poetry  of  the  past  should  be  written  in  the  prose  of  the 
present.  As  the  two  are  joined  now  they  form  a  most  con- 
fused mass  ;  their  successful  combination  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  future.  r.  s.  b. 

-^ome  one  has  said  that  the  identity  of  a  house  and  the 


character  of  the  dwellers  therein  can  be  determined  conclu- 
sively by  the  appearance  of  the  front  door.  What  better 
diploma  can  a  good  housewife  claim  than  a  polished  brass 
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doorplate  capable  of  sending  dazzling  beams  into  the  eyes  of 
the  envious  neighbors  over  the  way?  Again,  the  doors  of 
dentists  and  other  practitioners  of  that  sort  have  an  invariable 
air  about  them  which  is  never  seen  anywhere  else.  General 
conclusions  such  as  these  anyone  can  draw  ;  and  the  more 
careful  students  can  doubtless  go  on  probing  still  deeper  into 
family  secrets,  finding  clues  in  the  numbers  on  the  panels  or 
the  shape  of  the  handle.  But  in  Eastbury,  the  most  advanced 
expert  in  the  science  would  be  wholly  at  fault. 

It  is  not  that  the  inhabitants  lack  individuality,  either.  At 
every  turn  you  meet  original  and  interesting  examples  of  the 
old  New  England  type,  now  so  rare  ;  but  there  is  something 
in  the  air,  apparently,  which  has  driven  every  mark  of  identifi- 
cation from  the  front  doors  all  along  the  shady  Main  street ; 
to  the  layman  there  is  absolutely  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  door  on  Josiah  Howe's  gambrel  roofed  cottage 
down  on  the  mill  road  and  that  on  lame  Justice  Trueby's 
house,  who  is,  as  everyone  knows,  "  the  richest  man  in  Barn- 
stable County,  Sir ! " 

But  nevertheless,  even  in  their  blankness,  there  is  something 
about  the  doors,  some  universal  trait,  hard  for  the  stranger  to 
explain,  but  which  he  can  plainly  see,  which  strikes  him  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  sadness  not  to  be  shaken  off.  Only  when 
he  has  scanned  the  faces  about  him  and  has  come  to  know  the 
life  of  the  little  fishing  village  can  he  fairly  make  clear  what 
there  is  about  the  doors  that  makes  them  stare  at  him  so  deso- 
lately. It  is  the  mourning  in  the  hearts  of  the  Eastbury  folk, 
which  custom  has  quaintly  reflected  in  the  senseless  wooden 
panels.  Hardly  a  household  is  there  but  can  tell  of  some  loss 
in  the  blue  ocean  beyond  the  reefs  ;  but  the  people  hide  their 
griefs  and,  putting  away  the  black  garb,  sail  out  again  and 
leave  their  doors  to  be  tokens  of  what  is  ever  wearing  away 
their  souls.  They  all  stand  decked  like  perpetual  mourners. 
The  narrow  walk  leading  up  from  the  low  gate  is  overgrown 
with  sad  colored  weeds  whose  blossoms  are  scattered  as  soon 
as  they  appear ;  the  woodbine  and  waxen  ivy,  growing  un- 
checked, creep  and  writhe  across  the  white  framework  like  a 
veil ;  they  twine  closely  about  the  knot  and  the  chance  bits  of 
carving,  while  the  ugly  knocker,  like  a  kind  of  elfin  creature, 
grins  fiercely  out  from  the  wreaths  which  fetter  it  and  deaden 
its  cheery  clatter  to  a  dull  tapping,  as  of  a  ghost  or  dead 
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thing.  You  are  frightened  away,  and  hasten  to  the  more  ac- 
customed path  to  the  side  door  with  the  jolly  red  curtains. 

For  years  these  doors  may  stay  unopened.  Their  hinges 
rust  away  beneath  the  vines,  and  the  busy  wasps  hang  paper 
houses  under  the  lintel.  To  the  Eastbury  men  it  would  seem 
like  a  sacrilegious  thing  to  open  them  save  for  a  funeral  or  on 
a  wedding  day.  They  are  doors  no  longer,  but  are  tender, 
sacred  testimony  of  a  sentiment  which  custom  has  made  un- 
manly to  express  in  any  other  way.  Shall  anyone  ever  dare 
to  hang  his  own  escutcheon  in  a  place  that  generations  have 
consecrated  as  a  shrine  of  their  unshed  tears  ?  e.  g.  t. 

The  general  was  a  fine  old  southern  gentleman,  atypical 

representative  of  the  old  school.  He  was  tall  and  erect,  his 
finely  cut  face  set  off  by  bushy  gray  hair,  heavy  eyebrows,  and 
a  drooping  gray  moustache.  His  language  always  interesting, 
was  a  charming  combination  of  scholarly  dignity  and  polite- 
ness. For  myself,  to  know  him  was  to  worship  him.  I  never 
saw  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  higher  admiration. 

One  chilly  day,  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  I  noticed  that 
he  seemed  to  be  having  trouble  with  his  overcoat.  "  Thank 
you,  sir;  thank  you,"  he  said  heartily,  as  I  hurried  to  his  as- 
sistance. "  It  isn't  so  easy  for  me  since  this  trouble  with  my 
shoulder." 

That  remark  started  me  on  a  long  line  of  thought.  A  lame 
shoulder — significant.  The  general  had  spent  all  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  a  "  fire-eating "  part  of  the  South  ;  who 
could  have  been  more  likely  to  become  engaged  in  a  duel  than 
himself?  He  was  still  a  man  of  coolness  and  determination  ; 
it  was  easy  to  believe  that  whoever  lamed  him  had  suffered  in 
return.  Then  again,  my  old  friend  had  served  four  years 
under  General  Lee — another  suggestion. 

How  was  I  to  find  out  ?  Recollections  of  the  war  were  pain- 
ful to  him.  If  he  had  received  that  hurt  in  a  duel,  and,  as  was 
of  course  probable,  had  killed  his  opponent — well,  I  didn't 
wish  to  be  the  one  to  remind  him  of  that  either.  Remembrance 
was  too  distinct  of  the  old  gentleman's  fury  once  when  he  saw 
a  man  abuse  a  horse.  How  I  was  ever  to  penetrate  that  mys- 
tery I  could  not  see. 

At  last  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  prudence.  I 
waited  days  for  another  opportunity  to  help  the  old  hero  with 
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his  overcoat,  determined  then  to  bring  up  the  dreaded  subject. 
My  time  came — ^a  raw,  unpleasant  day,  with  the  general  most 
opportunely  over  to  lunch.  For  the  first  time  I  was  impatient 
to  have  him  start.  At  last — I  held  his  coat  so  as  to  let  him  into 
it  just  as  easily  as  possible,  and  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth, 
inquired  how  his  shoulder  was  injured. 

'^  Most  remarkable  accident,  sir ;  most  remarkable,''  he  said 
with  a  frown  that  made  me  regret  my  inquisitiveness.  "  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  sir — strange  it  doesn't  get  well,  too — I  threw 
that  shoulder  out  trying  to  put  on  an  overcoat  with  a  torn 
sleeve  lining."  t.  s.  k. 

Probably  the  only  place  in  Holland  where  the  Dutch- 
man of  Girard  Dow's  pictures  and  of  Washington  Irving's 
description,  exists  in  all  his  amplitude,  to-day,  is  in  the  Island 
of  Marken.  The  men  in  their  great  blue  knickerbockers  and 
red  shirts,  the  women  in  an  indescribable  array  of  gorgeous 
colors,  and  the  children,  boys  and  girls  alike,  in  petticoats  and 
small  Dutch  caps  with  a  single  curl  on  each  side  of  their 
round  Dutch  faces,  all  belong  to  the  Holland  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Island  itself  is  only  a  mile  or  two  square, 
but  it  is  embellished  with  a  group  of  picturesque  Dutch  houses, 
several  wind  mills,  a  light-house  and  a  grave-yard.  The 
latter,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  land,  is  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion. On  a  mound  near  the  shore  stands  the  cabin  of  a  ship. 
Here  generation  after  generation  have  been  buried.  The 
coffin  is  taken  into  the  cabin  and  placed  in  the  only  grave, 
where  sinking  slowly  in  the  quicksand  it  finally  goes  out  to 
sea.  But  the  men,  owing  to  their  seafaring  life,  often  do  not 
have  the  good  fortune  to  die  in  their  beds  ;  so  the  prudent 
Dutchman  always  carries  his  funeral  expenses  with  him,  in 
the  form  ot  a  large  gold  button  in  the  collar  of  his  shirt.  He 
who  picks  up  the  body  and  gives  it  a  decent  burial,  may  keep 
the  stud  for  his  pains.  The  boys,  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
ten,  are  presented  with  a  silver  button  and  are  taken  to  sea 
with  their  fathers ;  but  before  this  event  takes  place,  they 
dress  exactly  as  the  girls,  being  only  destinguishable  by  a 
round  piece  of  calico  on  the  crown  of  their  caps.  The  bent 
little  woman  who  calls  herself  the  oldest  inhabitant — and  her 
looks  do  not  belie  the  assertion — will  exhibit  her  house  from 
cellar  to  garret,  displaying  pots,  pans  and  even  a  wedding* 
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dress  worn  by  herself  and  seven  previous  generations  on  like 
occasions,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  florin.  The  richest  man 
on  the  Island  has  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  invested  his  wealth 
in  Government  bonds,  but  in  furniture,  Delft  ware  and  old 
clocks,  and  his  home  presents  the  appearance  of  a  curiosity 
shop,  with  the  wholesome  addition  of  Dutch  neatness.  In 
fact  the  Island  and  its  people  are  quaint  and  picturesque  as 
possible,  and  avarice,  so  prevalent  on  the  main-land  has  not 
yet  become  a  disease  in  Marken.  Their  own  pastor  and  school 
teacher,  provide  for  the  needs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the 
little  community.  The  men  fish,  the  women  scrub,  and 
between  them  the  Island  presents  such  an  air  of  neatness, 
that  the  most  scrupulous  Burgomaster  in  all  Holland  could  not 
possibly  take  exception.  w.  a.  d. 

The  cold  winds  steals  in  gusts  along  the  edge  of  the 


woods  and  nestles  through  the  cornfields  from  shock  to  shock  ; 
here  it  drives  out  a  flurry  of  leaves  from  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  and  then  tosses  out  a  flock  of  sparrows  from  a  shock 
of  dry  husks.  A  pair  of  squirrels  scramble  noisdy  after  one 
another  down  the  crooked  fence.  A  woodpecker  hammers 
resonantly  on  a  dry  limb  back  in  the  woods  and  a  buzzard 
wheels  ominously  overhead.  The  family  of  crows  foraging 
among  the  heaps  of  ears  along  the  shocks  feed  on  undisturbed 
by  noise  or  shadow.  A  team  goes  rattling  by  on  the  frozen 
turnpike  ;  two  boys  climb  over  the  fence  from  tlie  road  and 
cross  the  corner  of  the  field,  the  crows  seem  neither  to  see  or 
hear. 

A  shadow  is  creeping  along  the  fence  by  the  woods  ;  surely 
if  the  crows  are  oblivious  to  the  now  evident  dangers,  they  are 
in  great  peril  now.  The  shadow  creeps  on  until  it  is  within  a 
few  yards  of  gunshot. 

Two  or  three  quick  sharp  calls  from  ihe  top  of  the  nearest 
tall  tree  and  five  black  shadows  are  launched  into  the  air  and 
slip  away  over  the  fence  among  the  tree-trunks.  Once  fairly 
out  of  sight  they  caw  in  mocking  cliorus  in  the  distance.  The 
sentinel  crow,  the  safeguard  of  his  race  has  done  his  duty. 

L.    D. 

The  old  colonial  records  of  New  Haven  abound  with 

statements  and  anecdotes  which  give  interesting  glimpses  of 
18 
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the  Puritan  institutions  and  customs  that  once  existed  here  ; 
though  few  of  us,  in  the  hurry  of  daily  routine,  pause  long 
enough  to  consider  the  circumstances  and  mode  of  life  of 
those  stem  forefathers  who  then  possessed  the  soil  we  tread 
so  thoughtlessly. 

It  is  only  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  that  a  fifth  part  of  the 
"  trayned  band  "  of  the  town  was  required  to  be  present,  fully 
armed,  at  the  *'  meeting  house,"  to  protect  the  congregation 
from  the  Indians ;  while  to  the  end  that  bullets  might  be  plen- 
tiful in  case  of  need,  they  were  made  common  currency  at  the 
value  of  a  farthing.  Some  queer  doings  of  the  members  of 
this  pioneer  congregation  are  recorded,  which  go  to  show  that 
the  staid  old  Puritans  were  very  human.  In  1650  the  deacons 
of  the  Church  informed  the  Court  that  "the  wampum  which  is 
putt  into  the  Church  Treasury  is  generally  so  bad  that  the 
Elders  to  whom  they  pay  it  cannot  pay  it  away."  Again, we  read 
of  one  unlucky  parishioner  who  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  say 
that  he  derived  no  profit  from  the  minister's  sermon  ;  for 
which  most  serious  offense  he  was  fined  and  soundly  whipped. 

In  those  days  the  ordination  of  a  minister  was  an  event  of 
moment  socially  as  well  as  spiritually.  There  was  an  ordina- 
tion ball  and  an  ordination  feast.  In  the  latter,  cider,  beer  and 
grog  were  plentifully  supplied,  and  there  are  instances  where 
the  punch  was  mixed  on  the  meeting  house  steps.  As  late  as 
1825,  in  New  Haven,  ordination  drinks  were  freely  provided 
for  all  at  a  neighboring  bar,  and  the  society  hospitably  paid 
the  bill.  But  laxness  in  one  direction  was  more  than  offset  by 
strictness  in  others.  The  Sabbath  was  most  rigidly  observed, 
and  on  that  day  the  most  decorous  behavior  was  exacted  from 
all.  The  tithingman,  whose  staff  of  office  was  a  wand,  tipped 
at  one  end  with  a  hard  knob  and  at  the  other  with  a  fox's 
tail,  was  on  duty  at  the  church,  where  he  used  the  knobbed  end 
of  the  wand  to  good  effect  on  the  snoring  men,  while  the  sleep- 
ing Dorothys,  Priscillas  and  Prudences  were  tickled  with  the 
other.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  tithingman  was  a  necessity 
when  we  read  the  sermons  of  those  times  sometimes  reached  a 
"  twenty-seven thly."  These  officers  were  also  obliged  to 
watch  a  certain  number  of  families  all  the  week  to  see  that 
they  conducted  themselves  properly. 

Strangely  enough,  more  traces  of  the  old  Puritan  customs 
and  requirements  are  to  be  found  to-day  right  here  in  the 
University   than  among  the  townspeople.      In  the  old  times 
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there  was  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  those  who  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  Sabbath  service.  To-day  in  a  certain  house 
of  worship  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  College  streets  ten 
marks  are  imposed  for  a  like  offense.  The  old-time  boys  used 
to  carve  the  meeting-house  benches.  There  are  evidences 
around  us  that  this  custom  has  been  handed  down  to  us  intact. 
The  use  of  tobacco  was  once  prohibited  within  two  miles  of 
the  meeting-house  on  the  Sabbath.  Now  its  use  is  prohibited 
on  the  steps  and  in  the  halls  of  domitories  at  all  times.  Even 
the  tithingman  is  still  an  institution  among  us,  though  he  has 
changed  his  name  and  tactics.  While  we  are  not  rudely 
awakened  from  slumber  in  the  chapel  by  a  blow  of  the  knobbed 
end  of  the  wand,  yet  we  are  aware  that  watchful  eyes  are 
upon  us.  And  all  through  the  week  we  are  dimly  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  tithingman  in  our  midst,  call  him  faculty, 
policeman,  proctor,  or  what  you  will.  We  read  that  the  tith- 
ingman of  old  was  expected  to  take  notice  of  all  who  ''  pro- 
phanely  behaved,  and  lingered  without  dores  at  meeting  time 
on  the  Lordes  Dale,"  and  of  those ''sons  of  Belial  strutting 
about  and  setting  on  fences."  This  particular  duty  seems  to 
have  devolved  in  later  years  upon  the  sophomore  class  of  the 
University,  and  the  "  sons  of  Belial  "  are  to  this  day  zealously 
and  jealously  watched  as  of  old.  a.  r.  t. 

Progress  does  not  always  travel  along  iron  rails.    There 

is  a  little  village  not  twenty -five  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York  and  situated  directly  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  that  runs 
through  a  thickly  settled  region  of  country,  which  gives  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  fact.  Its  site  is  a  minute  valley  surrounded 
by  softly  rolling  green  hills.  It  is  a  very  small  village  of 
very  small  houses  ranged  on  either  side  of  two  short  streets. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  street  stands  a  store  where  groceries 
and  "  varieties  "  are  for  sale, — probably  in  appropriately  small 
quantities.  A  stone's  throw  farther  on  is  a  tiny  Gothic  church 
in  a  correspondingly  tiny  church-yard  in  which  a  few  tiny  pine 
trees  are  growing.  So  strikingly  little  is  the  whole  place  that 
it  always  reminds  me  of  a  toy  village  that  was  one  of  the 
delights  of  my  childhood.  It  seems  as  if  church,  shop,  and 
houses  had  been  set  down  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  who,  when 
tired  of  his  play,  would  sweep  them  together  and  shut  them 
up  in  the  little  wooden  box  in  which  they  belonged.  The  only 
things  that  give  an  aspect  of  stability  to  the  place  are  a  few 
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large  maples  and  elms  that  shade  the  narrow  streets,  towering 
far  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  the  microscopic  steeple  of 
the  church.  Opposite  the  railroad  station  are  two  small  oval 
enclosures  planted  with  flowers  and  shrubs  and  called  by  the 
villagers  "The  Parks."  So  limited  is  the  circumference  of 
these  pleasure  grounds  that  a  rapid  walk  around  them  would 
be  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  dizziness,  and  the  time 
honored  though  much  neglected  amusement  of  "snap  the 
whip  '*  could  hardly  be  indulged  in  within  this  limit. 

The  doctrine  of  social  equality  which  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  taught  and  practised  in  all  parts  of  this  democratic 
country  is  in  this  little  corner  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 
As  a  result,  social  life  among  the  villagers  has  some  peculiar 
features.  Distinctions  of  position  there  are  none.  All  are  on 
a  dead  level  of  equality  which  is  not  caused  by  any  unusual 
humility  or  condescension  on  the  part  of  those  who  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  be  ranked  as  the"  upper  classes/* 
but  by  the  apparently  utter  ignorance  of  all  classes  that  such 
things  as  grades  of  society  exsist.  The  wife  of  the  lawyer  is 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  wife  of  the  miller ;  the  family  of 
the  carpenter  who  wanders  over  the  country  in  search  of 
"  days  work  "  exchanges  friendly  visits  with  the  doctor's 
household. 

The  village  days  pass  without  incident,  almost  without 
sound.  The  "  solemn  silence  "  in  which  "all  move  round  "  is 
broken  during  the  mid-day  hours  only  by  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive,  but  the  early  morning  is  made  hideous  by  the 
visit  of  the  milkman,  who,  as  he  goes  his  round  from  door  to 
door,  breaks  upon  the  dewy  stillness  of  the  dawn  with  harsh 
cries  of  "  Whoa  !  Back  !  Stan'  still  there  can't  yer  ?  Git !"  He 
might  stand  as  a  sort  of  Phoebus  Apollo  awaking  the  world 
by  his  morning  journey,  but  even  the  fiery  steeds  which  drew 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  could  not  have  needed  such  lusty  objur- 
gations as  are  bestowed  upon  those  well  fed,  steady-going 
bays. 

So,  year  after  year,  life  goes  on  in  the  same  unchanged 
fashion.  Housework  and  a  little  local  gossip  fills  up  the  days 
for  the  women,  the  men  "  work  garden  "  and  exchange  opinions 
about  the  weather,  the  children  go  to  a  district  school  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  fifty  years  ago, — all  in  self-satisfied 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  outside  world,  and  totally 
unstirred  by  the  busy  life  of  the  great  city  which  throbs  so 
near  as  to  be  almost  audible.  p.  c.  p. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 
Foot  Ball  Captain, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  team,  held  December  12,  in  the  Gymna- 
sium, F.  A.  Hinkey,  '95,  was  unanimously  re-elected  captain 
of  the  Foot  Ball  eleven. 

The  Glee  Club  Trip 

During  the  vacation  was  a  great  success.  The  club  visited 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland. 

Subjects  for  Cobden  Club  Medal 

Are  as  follows : 

I.  Discuss  the  relations  between  the  balance  of  trade  and 
national  prosperity  as  shown  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

II.  A  senator  once  said  "That  it  was  clear  to  his  mind  that 
pension  money,  amounting  to  over  $160,000,000.00  per  annum 
perhaps,  going  everywhere,  was  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
relief  now  left  to  the  people  in  the  way  of  currency,  inde- 
pendent of  the  contracting,  retiring  power  of  the  banks." 
Criticise. 

III.  Discuss  the  workings  of  the  income  tax  in  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1863-72. 

IV.  The  coinage  of  the  seigniorage  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
Criticise  the  grounds  on  which  the  adoption  of  this  policy 
was  urged  and  discuss  its  probable  effect. 

V.  In  speaking  of  the  exportation  of  gold  during  the 
summer  of  1893,  a  senator  made  this  statement :  "The  gold 
shipments  were  to  be  accounted  for  as  part  of  the  plan  to  suck 
the  Treasury,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  concerted 
outcry  from  the  terror-stricken  business  circles,  and  from  the 
whole  national  banking  system  that  nothing  could  restore 
confidence  save  the  issuance  of  $300,000,000.00  of  bonds. 
Queries :  i.  What  effect  did  the  crisis  have  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  banks  ?  2.  How  far  is  it  possible  for  national  banks  to 
pursue  the  policy  above  described  ?  3.  How  far  would  it  be 
for  their  interest  to  pursue  such  a  policy  ? 
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Essays  are  due  at  E  2  Osbom  Hall  before  12  o'clock  noon, 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1894. 

Intercollegiate  Chess  Tournament 

Was  held  at  the  Harvard  School,  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  on 
December  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  January  11,  and  resulted  as 
follows :  Hymes,  Columbia,  won  5>^,  lost  >^  ;  Hewins,  Har- 
vard, won  5,  lost  I .  Skinner,  Yale,  won  3,  lost  3  ;  Libaire, 
Columbia,  won  3,  lost  3  ;  Roberts,  Princeton,  won  2j4,  lost 
3J4  ;  Ross,  Yale,  won  2,  lost  4 ;  Spalding,  Harvard,  won  2 
lost  4  ;  Ewing,  Princeton,  won  i,  lost  5. 

The  score  by  Colleges  was  : 

Columbia,  won  8>^,  lost  3^^. 
Harvard,        "     7,        "     5. 
Yale,  "    5,        "     7. 

Princeton,     "     1%,    "    8>4. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  editor  of  this  memorial  of  Noah  Porter*  has  wisely  enlisted  the  services 
of  many  writers  to  present  the  various  phases  of  his  strong  and  noble 
character.  From  their  recollections  and  contributions  a  compilation  has 
been  made  which  clearly  depicts  his  spiritual  lineaments,  and  describes 
fully  enough  his  long  and  honorable  career.  Among  the  contributors  are 
President  Franklin  Carter,  the  Reverend  Joseph  H.Twichell.  and  Professors 
George  P.  Fisher,  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  and  George  M.  Duncan.  The  editor 
himself  also  writes  a  large  part  of  the  book.  It  is  not  a  biography,  and  per- 
haps the  time  for  a  biography  is  not  yet,  but  it  suggests  that  at  no  very  dis- 
tant time  such  a  work,  the  materials  for  which  must  be  abundant,  should  be 
written.  For  besides  his  importance  as  an  individual,  he  was  important  as 
a  type  of  a  character  which  is  growing  scarce.  The  two  fine  portraits  of 
him  which  the  memorial  contains  suggest  at  first  sight  what  that  character  is. 
The  face,  with  features  hard  and  without  external  comeliness,  seeming  to 
indicate  a  character  in  like  manner  hard  and  unlovely,  and  exclusively  and 
soullessly  practical,  yet  with  deep  set  eyes  ready  to  twinkle  with  kindly 
humor,  and  showing  in  their  inner  recesses  the  keen  intellect  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  lofty  aspiration  which  the  broad  and  high  forehead  further  em- 
phasizes,  is  a  typical  New  England  face.  And  the  New  England  man  is 
fast  passing  away,  for  the  society  which  he  made  and  which  made  him — the 
New  England  village  of  fifty  years  ago,  whose  church  was  its  conscience, 
and  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  center  ;  conventional,  conservative, 
self-centered  ;  with  none  of  the  external  adornments  of  existence  except 
a  few  left  from  the  more  opulent  life  of  the  colonial  period  ;  with  an  intel- 
lectual life  hard  and  inflexible  externally,  yet  beneath  active,  and  acquisitive 
of  new  thoughts,  if  slow  to  put  them  into  practice  ;  always  clear  sighted 
and  honest  in  all  its  thinking — has  passed  away.  But  it  has  left  its  seed 
behind  it,  and  wherever  in  our  land  there  are  righteousness,  courage 
and  freedom  of  thought,  they  are  the  fruit  of  its  springing  up.  Of 
this  old  New  England  stock  Noah  Porter  was  born,  and  amid  these  old  New 
England  influences  he  was  brought  up,  and  in  this  mould  his  character  be- 
came firmly  fixed.  His  varied  experience,  grafted  various  growths  on  it  at 
various  times,  but  the  original  stock  was  never  lost  from  sight. 

His  life  was  one  of  incessant,  astonishing  toil,  and  of  steady  advance- 
ment. He  went  through  the  college  course  at  Yale,  taught  in  a  New  Haven 
school  for  two  years,  returned  to  the  college  as  tutor  and  divinity  student, 
was  pastor  of  two  New  England  parishes,  one  for  six  years,  another  for  three, 
was  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics  in  the  college, 
spent  a  winter  at  Berlin  in  preparation  for  his  duties,  took  up  his  college 
work,  read  and  studied  and  wrote  much,  keenly  observed  the  college  life, 
and  took  a  large  share  in  it.  He  became  president,  carried  the  executive 
and  intellectual  affairs  of  the  whole  institution  on  his  shoulders,  taught 

*Noah  Porter  :  A  Memorial  by  Friends,    Edited  by  George  S.  Merriam.     pp. 
306.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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senior  classes,  added  to  his  duties  the  work  of  a  professor  in  the  Divinity 
School,  was  editor  of  a  great  dictionary  and  final  judge  on  every  question 
which  the  vast  task  presented,  and  all  the  time  was  a  vigilant  and  con- 
scientious defender  of  his  own  philosophical  system.  In  the  midst  of  all 
his  labors  he  never  seemed  hurried  or  nervous,  but  calmly  enjoyed  his  toil- 
some life.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  a  genius  on  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, he  was  at  the  same  time  thrifty  and  practical  in  a  worldly  sense. 
The  Ntfw  England  face  of  which  we  have  spoken  shows  practicality  as 
well  as  aspiration  and  thought.  **  He  was  a  type  of  the  late  flowering  of  the 
old  New  England  stock.  The  roots  of  that  stock  were  fidelity  to  the  highest 
known  law  and  trust  in  a  divine  guidance,  and  its  two-fold  stem  was  a  firm 
grip  on  the  material  world,  side  by  side  with  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
unseen." 

The  editor  of  the  memorial  has  chosen  two  able  critics  to  write  of  Dr. 
Porter's  philosophical  and  ethical  systems.  No  judgment  on  them  can  be 
attempted  here.  It  is  not,  however,  for  his  writings  on  philosophy  and 
ethics,  but  for  his  teaching  of  young  men,  that  he  is  and  will  be  chiefly  re- 
membered. A  part  of  this  book  speaks  of  the  singular  excellence  of  his 
teaching  of  graduate  students,  among  whom  he  was  not  hampered  by  the 
presence  of  lazy  men  and  dullards.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  im- 
pressed his  ordinary  classes  as  a  fine  teacher,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  was 
skillful  at  imparting  knowledge,  and  who  communicated  enthusiasm  to  his 
classes.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  made  the  work  too  easy.  There  are 
many  stories  of  how  he  would  absolutely  compel  the  most  ignorant  man, 
willy  nilly,  to  make  a  recitation,  and  would  never,  if  the  most  barefaced 
leading  questions  or  any  other  means  could  prevent  it,  permit  a  flunk.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  known  occasionally  to  very  mildly  sit  on  forward  and 
omniscient  young  men,  but  the  universal  impression  he  gave  was  of  an 
easy-going,  indulgent  temperament.  Of  like  nature  was  his  method  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  college.  If  he  could  have  had  it  all  his  own  way,  there  would 
have  been  practically  no  discipline.  The  college  would  have  been 
ruled  exclusively  by  the  law  of  love.  In  the  hands  of  one  whose  noble 
character  and  great  intellectual  powers  enforced  such  respect  as  he  re- 
ceived, it  was  a  safe  method,  and  rarely  was  advantage  taken  of  him.  He 
was  always  ready  to  support  other  officers  of  the  college  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment  which  they  thought  necessary,  but  this  was  not  his  own  method. 
His  method,  as  well  in  the  office  of  discipline  as  in  the  class-room,  was 
one  of  gentleness  and  indulgence.  And  perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  was  not  as  successful  a  teacher  as  some  others,  measured  by 
the  attainments  of  his  pupils  in  the  studies  taught.  But  with  the  average 
college  man,  with  all  college  men,  it  is  not  what  is  taught  but  what  the 
teacher  is  that  makes  the  most  lasting  memories.  And  when  the  phil- 
osophy and  ethics  that  Noah  Porter  taught  have  been  forgotten  by  his 
pupils,  there  will  remain  imperishable  the  other  and  higher  lessons  he 
taught  of  fearless,  earnest,  noble  thought,  of  simple,  tranquil  life,  of 
gracious,  sympathetic  manner,  of  unfaltering  Christian  faith,  of  character 
in  all  ways  high  and  pure  and  lovely. 
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That  was  a  splendid  and  stirring  historic  drama  which  held  the  stage  of 
Europe  in  the  times  of  Henry  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  and  a  brilliant 
and  fascinating  figure  was  he,  a  leading  actor  in  it,  so  that  the  Historian  of 
the  period  needs  not  the  help  of  a  fascinating  style  to  make  his  narration 
interesting.  This  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Willert,  for  his  history*  certainly  has 
very  little  style.  This  is.  however,  its  chief  lack,  for  otherwise  it  is  a  com- 
mendable piece  of  work.  It  is  largely  taken  up  with  character  study,  which 
is  used  to  open  up  this  most  interesting  page  of  history.  Mr.  Willert  is  a 
strong  partisan  of  Henry,  but  is  not  unjustly  partial  toward  him.  He  does 
not  hide  his  weaknesses  and  faults,  and  gives  him  full  credit  for  his  singu- 
lar abilities  and  his  good  works,  and  for  the  great  personal  fascination 
which  he  must  have  exercised  over  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him, 
"since/'  as  Mr.  Willert  says,  "even  we,  who  are  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
tact with  so  rich  and  vigorous  a  nature,  fall  to  some  extent  under  the 
charm  of  his  unflagging  energy,  his  boundless  good  humor,  his  unfeigned 
humanity."  While  the  importance  of  the  work  of  Henry  and  still  more  of 
Sully  in  the  organization  of  the  monarchy  and  the  improvement  of  the 
material  state  of  the  country  is  not  slighted,  greater  prominence  is  given,  as 
the  title  of  the  book  indicates,  to  the  reformation  in  France,  and  Henry's 
life  is  treated  mostly  as  bearing  on  that.  His  contradictory  and  perplexing 
relations  with  the  Protestant  cause  are  thoughtfully  and  clearly  presented. 
Mr.  Willert  is  not  perfectly  fair  to  Charles  IX,  who  was  more  weak  than 
bad.  John  Calvin  receives  deserved  honor,  beyond  what  he  has  as  a 
theologian,  as  a  forerunner  of  political  freedom  and  reform.  Mr.  Willert's 
portraits  of  Catherine  and  Mary  de  Medici,  of  Catherine's  children,  and  of 
Jeanne  d'AIbret,  are  good,  but  there  are  belter  ones.  His  Henry  is  cer- 
tainly lifelike  and  just. 

For  his  history  he  has  gathered  abundance  of  facts,  and  used  them  in  the 
main  well,  interspersing  some  ideas  of  his  own,  which  are  not  always  of  re- 
markable value,  but  are  not  prominent  enough  to  injure  the  history.  U 
would  have  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book  if  the  many  facts,  some  new 
facts,  which  Mr.  Willert  has  used,  had  been  credited  to  their  sources. 
There  is  room  in  some  matters,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  sentences 
for  working  over. 

Dr.  Phelps'  The  Btginnings  of  the  English  RomanHc  Movement^ 
commences  with  an  attempt  to  get  from  the  many  definitions  or  attempted 
definitions  of  Romanticism,  all  of  which  present  only  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  comprehensive  idea  about  it.  The  result  is  a  statement  that  Romantic 
literature  in  general  has  three  qualities — Subjectivity,  or  the  manifestation 
of  "the  aspiration  and  vague  longing  of  the  writer,"  Picturesqueness, 
or  Mr.  Pater's  **  addition  of  strangeness  to  beauty,"  and  a  spirit  of  reaction 
against  the  preceding  age,  and  that,  taking  these  three  things  into  consid- 

•ffenry  of  Navarre,  and  the  Huguenots  in  France.    By  P.  F.  Willert.    pp.  478. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

\The  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement.     By  William   Lyon 
Phelps,     pp.  192.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 
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eration,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Romantic  movement  sought  its  inspira- 
tion in  the  middle  ages,  where  lay  the  material  which  its  spirit  desired. 
There  follows  next  a  concise  but  sufficiently  full  account  of  the  well-known 
literary  characteristics  of  the  Augustan  age.  Then  comes  the  real  business 
of  the  boolc,  the  tracing  of  the  earliest  sources  and  beginnings  of  the 
Romantic  movement.  The  reactionary  tendencies  which  existed  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Augustan  pseudo-classicism  was  at  its 
height,  and  prove  that  the  spirit  of  Romanticism  was  never  wholly  dead  in 
English  literature — the  tendencies  represented  by  writers  like  Parnell, 
Allan  Ramsay,  and  Croxall, — and  the  reaction  in  form,  by  which  blank 
verse,  the  octosyllabic,  and  the  sonnet  came  again  into  fashion,  instead  of 
the  everlasting  heroic  couplet,  are  first  discussed.  The  next  chapter  treats 
of  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  subject,  the  revival  of  the  influ* 
ence  of  Spenser,  as  shown  by  the  great  number  of  Spenserian  imitations 
written  from  1725  to  1750.  Then  come  chapters  on  the  influence  of  Milton,  on 
the  revival  of  the  past,  in  the  resurrection  of  old  English  and  Scotch  ballads, 
the  study  of  Norse  m3rthology,  of  old  Welsh  poetry,  and  the  production  of 
Ossian,  and  lastly  a  chapter  on  the  position  and  influence  of  Gray  in  regard 
to  the  romantic  movement. 

There  has  been  some  writing,  in  partial  and  superficial  ways,  about  the 
period  of  which  the  book  treats,  but  nothing  has  been  written  with  anything 
like  its  thoroughness  and  completeness.  The  literature  of  the  whole  period 
has  been  completely  read,  and  whatever  is  to  the  point  is  fully  presented. 
A  good  deal  of  matter  has  been  found  which  will  certainly  be  very  new  to 
the  average  scholar  in  literature.  The  chapters  on  the  Spenserian  revival, 
on  the  new  birth  of  the  ballads,  and  on  Gray  are  particularly  thorough.  But 
though  there  is  so  much  completeness  and  abundance  of  detail,  the  main 
object,  the  tracing  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  romantic  movement,  is 
never  lost  sight  of,  but  kept  fully  before  the  reader's  mind.  One  suggestive 
fact  is  insisted  on  a  good  deal — the  unconsciousness  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment  in  England,  the  men  who  first  served  the  cause  often  doing  so  unwit- 
tingly, and  being  in  their  tastes  rather  classic  than  romantic.  The  chapter 
on  Gray  is  very  interesting,  for  a  well  defended  difference  of  opinion  from 
Matthew  Arnold  as  to  why  Gray,  with  such  abundance  of  genius,  produced 
so  little,  as  well  as  for  the  careful  and  instructive  following  out  of  the  trans- 
formation of  Gray  from  a  conventional  classicist  to  an  outspoken  romant- 
icist. Greater  importance,  also,  is  attributed  to  him  as  an  influence  for  the 
growth  of  Romanticism  than  is  usual. 

The  book  makes  accessible  a  good  deal  of  material  hitherto  comparatively 
unknown,  but  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  growth  of  Romanticism.  The 
reader  of  it  will,  we  are  sure,  feel,  too,  that  the  two  points  are  made  which  it 
sets  out  to  prove  ;  first  that  the  spirit  of  romanticism  has  never  been  wholly 
extinct  in  English  literature,  and  second  that  between  1725  and  1765  the 
Romantic  movement  existed  really,  if  quietly,  and  that  in  these  years  the 
seeds  of  the  flowering  in  the  Romantic  literature  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  may  be  found.  The  important  matter  which  the 
book  contains  will  make  it  most  interesting  to  the  literary  student,  and  to 
the  general  reader,  and  furthermore  a  keen,  vivacious  way  of  saying  things 
adds  to  its  attractiveness. 
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George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  issue  in  a  tastefully 
decorated  binding  and  with  attractive  illustrations,  a  little  Christmas  story* 
by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell.  It  was  written  for  children,  and  grown-ups  may  find 
it  rather  mild,  but  it  is  undeniably  very  pleasant  and  pretty. 

♦iVr.  Kris  Kringie.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,     pp.  48.     Philadelphia :  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Company. 
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We  have  a  general  and  abstract  belief  that  our  four  years  at  Yale  is  an 
"  ideal  life."  We  tell  our  friends  that  we  know  the  future  can  hold  no  such 
happy  period,  and  that  it  is  going  so  fast  that  we  cannot  realize  its  charms 
until  all  is  over.  But  not  one  man  in  a  very  large  collection  is  analytical 
enough  to  calculate  just  why  and  how  this  comes  to  be  an  "  ideal  life" — to 
separate  this  glittering  abstraction  into  its  concrete  parts.  When  you  stop 
to  do  this  and  get  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  academic  life  consists  on  a 
scale  and  figure  basis ;  then  you  wipe  your  heated  brow  and  wonder  how^ 
any  man  blessed  with  this  chance  can  see  ought  else  in  it  than  a  young  Ely- 
sium. I  mean  the  average  collegian  in  this  discussion — the  uniformly 
happy  medium.  The  hard  student  who  really  works  over  his  books  for 
many  hours  every  day,  or  at  the  other  end,  the  conscienceless  youth  who  is 
always  on  the  razor  edge  of  being  dropped  ;  these  disturb  the  even  way  of 
my  calculations,  and  must  not  be  included.  But  the  average  Yale  under- 
graduate who  makes  up  the  larger  part  of  each  class,  the  man  who  keeps 
safely  within  the  condition  limits  and  takes  in  the  social  and  athletic  or 
literary  sides  of  the  life  here  as  he  chooses  is  under  discussion. 

For  eight  months  of  the  year  he  is  in  New  Haven,  "  preparing  for  his  life 
work."  He  must  attend  fifteen  hours  per  week  of  class  room  exercises, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  called  compulsory  in  his  campus  life.  Allowing^ 
for  the  cuts  that  he  will  take  or  be  occasionally  surprised  with  the  gift  of, 
his  day's  work  is  something  over  two  hours  on  the  average.  For  these 
class  room  hours,  in  his  last  two  years,  he  will  study  outside  an  hour  a 
day — a  generous  and  optimistic  allowance.  You  can  now  see  that  three 
and  a  half  hours  each  working  day  for  eight  months  will  make  the  suoi 
total  of  the  regular  toil  for  a  large  number  of  the  class  member- 
ship — not  all,  of  course.  That  overworked  brains  may  not  be  taxed 
to  a  dangerous  degree,  four  months  of  vacation  are  allowed,  ju- 
diciously distributed  throughout  the  year.  Now  this  modicum  of 
intellectual  labor  in  term  time  is  just  enough  to  keep  the  mind  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  fit  it  to  enjoy  with  zest  the  other  features  of  life. 
It  is  well  known  that  absolute  idleness  is  simply  unbearable  bore- 
dom  to  the  young  and  energetic,  and  this  wisely  furnished  motive  and  di- 
recting diversion  for  the  intellect  is  an  ideal  sort  of  a  foundation  to 
build  on.  With  this  three  or  four  hours  a  day  of  ostensible  work  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  except  that  in  these  class  room  hours  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  time  given  to  mind  wandering  and  time  beguiling  occupations. 
But  not  to  be  scrimping,  let  it  all  go  as  "  work  "  pure  and  simple.  We 
thus  are  left  with  eight  or  ten  hours  out  of  the  day  for  other  occupations. 
These  the  average  man  finds  to  be  in  the  social  and  athletic  lines,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  reading.  He  is  surrounded  as  he  never  will  be  again 
in  life,  with  young  men  of  similar  tastes  and  time  to  gratify  them,  and  all 
that  is  good  and  pleasant  in  the  communion  of  one  man  with  another  can  be 
his.  \i  there  is  anything  in  friendship  he  above  all  other  men  should  find 
it  out.    His  life  is  ordered  in  perfect  and  ideal  fashion  for  the  cultivation 
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of  his  beingas  it  can  be  broadened  and  matured  by  contact  with  his  fellows. 
Enough  variety  in  his  life  to  prevent  stagnation  ;  enough  purpose  and 
motive  to  bar  ennui,  and  every  inducement  for  the  finest  and  best  kind  of 
social  life.  I  do  not  think  that  a  more  ideal  existence  than  this  could  be 
ordered  in  Utopia,  and  certainly  it  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  condition  of 
life  on  this  sorrow>darkened  planet. 

Compare  it  with  the  life  into  which  each  one  of  us  must  so  soon  step 
OQt.  Four  hours  a  day  and  a  third  of  the  year  holiday  is  contrasted  with 
eight  or  ten  hours  of  real  out-and-out  work,  and  two  weeks  out  of  har- 
ness in  the  Summer.  Then  the  men  with  whom  you  are  in  contact  all  day 
will  not  be  picked  and  chosen  by  your  autocratic  self.  They  will  be  next 
you,  congenial  or  not,  by  force  of  circumstances,  and  there  is  no  minister- 
ing to  affinity  of  mind. 

Each  one  of  us  knows  all  these  things,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  lose 
sight  of  them,  and  often  a  trifling  unpleasantness  will  be  magnified  through 
forgetfulness  of  the  greatness  of  our  gift.  So  Saint  Elihu  has  willed  to 
preach  a  little,  and  try  to  impress  the  fact  that  a  college  man  has  more 
than  most  men  to  be  thankful  for.  Here  is  a  bit  of  verse  from  an 
exchange. 


WS" 


E  have  everything  to  furnish  your  room  connfort- 
ably.    Our  Prices  are  low. 


CO-OP.    DiSCOUNT. 


I=^EIOBZ     SsD    .j^"VEKIIjIj 


^^  Home    Outfitters  fm- 


765  to  763  Chapel  St.,     -     New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  AMERICAN    PARTRIDGE. 

Neglected  minstrel  of  the  single  song. 

Piping  at  twilight  through  the  russet  fields, 

Thy  two  soft  silver  notes,  one  short  one  long, 
Rich  with  the  careless  joy  that  nature  yields, 
Rise  from  the  stubble  round  the  well  stocked  fields, 

Far  from  the  chattering  flock  or  warbling  throng : 
Bob  White ! 

American  !  All  hail  my  countr3rman  ! 

Thy  treble,  sweet  or  shrill,  delights  my  ear ; 
A  song  of  freedom  ere  our  race  began, 

A  challenger  of  conquest  loud  and  clear 
Bespeaking  nature  pure  as  God's  first  plan, 

And  pride  and  peace,  and  quiet  ever  dear : 
Bob  White ! 


^VM.     FRANKLIN    &    CO., 

IMPORTING     TAILORS, 

Clothi  for  the  coming  leason  now  ready. 
40   Center  Streets  New  Maven,   Conn* 

The  M.  Steinsrt  and  Sons  Co. 

777    CHAPEL    ST.,    NEW    HAVEN. 

Stein  way   and   Sons, 
Ernest   Gabler   and    Brc, 
HardmaHy 

AND    OTHER    FIRST-CLASS    PIANOS. 

AU  these  make  pianos  to  rent  for  seholasUe  year. 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  GRINDS. 

IT  is  a  misfortune  of  language  that  it  may  not  always 
be  the  vehicle  of  thought.  There  are  certain  ideas 
which  can  not  be  expressed  in  current  phraseology,  for 
popular  usage  has  warped  and  limited  the  meaning  of 
many  words.  Varied  as  our  college  dialect  is,  we  have 
no  term  to  describe  the  man  whose  defense  is  here  un. 
dertaken.  "Student"  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  any 
one  who  has  passed  his  entrance  examinations,  though 
how  many  students  the  University  really  has  can  hardly 
be  learned  from  the  catalogue.  "  Scholar  **  is  commonly 
employed  to  designate  the  members  of  a  preparatory 
school  or  those  men  who  have  made  some  special  study 
their  life  work,  or  at  least,  part  of  it ;  and  so  can  speak 
with  authority.  We  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  word 
"  grind."  But  in  using  it,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  to 
be  made.  There  are  two  grinds,  as  widely  separated  as 
the  poles ;  the  common  grind,  and  the  man  of  this  article, 
who  is  of  finer  mould  and  deserves  another  name,  but 
either  through  a  misunderstanding  of  his  character,  or  the 
poverty  of  language,  he  is  ranked  in  a  class  with  which 
VOL.  LIX.  21 
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he  has  absolutely  no  affiliation.  When  we  speak  of  a 
grind  ordinarily,  instantly  there  arises  before  our  mind  a 
tall,  thin,  poorly  developed  individual,  with  a  lean  and 
hungry  look.  Neither  his  manners  nor  his  general 
appearance  are  attractive ;  and  though  he  has  a  careless 
attire,  it  is  not  that  "  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress  "  which 
Herrick  praises.  He  cannot  possibly  be  called  a  cultured 
man ;  he  would  make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  society.  But 
every  one  must  be  judged  by  his  motives ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  that  condemns  the  grind.  His  one  thought  is 
of  his  marks.  He  is  a  slave,  not  the  intelligent  pupil,  of 
his  books.  He  trains  his  memory  but  dwarfs  his  mind, 
and  his  aim  is  so  low,  his  purpose  is  so  pitiful,  that  per- 
haps the  disfavor  into  which  he  has  fallen  is  not  wholly 
undeserved.  He  never  studies  to  raise  his  intellectual 
life,  but  his  stand.  Such  is  the  grind ;  we  would  not 
undertake  his  defense  for  a  moment.  Thanks  to  the 
elective  system,  he  seems  to  be  dying  out,  and  though  we 
are  told  that  not  until  the  final  day  will  "  the  grinders 
cease  because  they  are  few,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
genus  will  soon  become  extinct  in  New  Haven,  at  least. 

It  is  with  relief  that  we  turn  to  his  opposite,  a  totally 
different  being — the  grind  (for  so  we  must  call  him)  of  this 
article.  He  comes  to  the  University  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  studying,  of  reading,  and  of  thinking ;  of  mak- 
ing this  his  one  object,  yet  not  isolating  himself  from  his 
fellow  men,  nor  withdrawing  from  the  life  and  movement 
of  the  class.  He  wishes  to  be  broad  and  educated  in  the 
highest  sense.  He  realizes  that  the  time  is  short.  Soon 
he  will  be  in  the  active  life  of  the  world,  with  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  self-improvement.  And  so  he  spends 
niany  hours  in  the  library  and  in  his  own  room.  Within 
the  last  decade  there  have  come  to  Yale  a  new  class  of 
men,  men  who  specialize  in  some  branch  of  work.  They 
will  study  Political  Economy  or  History  in  its  minutest 
details,  in  a  way  which  might  remind  us  unpleasantly  of 
the  genuine  grind,  did  we  not  remember  that  they  have  a 
praiseworthy  purpose.  In  their  professions,  or  as  teachers, 
they  will  need  this  special  training,  and  so  they  have  an 
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enthusiasm  which  has  no  connection  with  the  Professor's 
marking  book.  These  two  classes  are  then  included 
under  the  grind  who  is  to  be  defended :  the  man  who 
wishes  general  culture,  and  the  man  who  specializes.  We 
can  easily  regogfnize,  with  a  little  reflection,  the  differences 
in  these  men,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  distinction  is  per- 
fectly clear  between  the  ordinary  grind  and  the  grind 
(for  so  we  must  call  him)  to  whom  alone  we  have  refer- 
ence. 

That  a  defense  is  necessary  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  manifestly  an  absurdity.  That  a  man  who  enters 
Yale  must  expect  to  be  ostracized  if  he  studies  too  much, 
is  utterly  ridiculous.  Yale,  as  an  institution,  moves  slowly. 
She  does  not  gather  her  forces  and  sweep  from  one 
strategic  point  to  another.  Every  inclination  in  college 
sentiment  is  therefore  of  high  importance.  If  we  will  be 
perfectly  frank,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  look  down  on  the  grind,  as  that  term  is  here  used.  It 
is  human  instinct  to  cheer  for  a  cut.  We  owe  it  to  our 
depraved  nature  that  it  is  easier  to  be  lazy  than  indus- 
'trious.  And  in  speaking  of  natural  depravity,  we  might 
remark  in  passing  that  the  strongest  argument  against 
co-education  is  that  when  woman  did  actually  lay  hold  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  she  brought  destruction  to  the 
whole  race.  But,  admitting  that  college  men  are  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  enjoy  recreation  and  rest  as  well  as  the 
remnant  of  humanity,  still  this  does  not  excuse  in  any  way 
the  slightest  tendency  to  treat  our  grind  with  disrespect. 
That  a  tendency  exists  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  a  man  will 
never  acknowledge  that  he  has  studied.  It  is  not  from  a 
mere  desire  to  appear  brilliant,  but  from  a  lofty  disdain 
of  intellectual  labor  that  we  hear  the  repeated  phrase  "  I 
have  merely  glanced  over  the  lesson.**  This  means  any- 
thing from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours*  work,  and  is 
always  so  interpreted.  When  a  man  says  that  he  has/not 
studied,  we  rarely  believe  him,  and  it  is  now  a  question 
how  one  could  express  himself  if  it  were  an  actual  fact. 
The  salutatorian  of  a  small  but  well  known  college,  on 
being  introduced  to  a  company  of  ladies,  made  a  profuse 
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apology  for  his  having  taken  that  honor,  and  protested 
that  it  was  entirely  unanticipated,  or  he  would  have 
avoided  it.  The  high  stand  man  at  Yale,  though  secretly 
proud  of  it,  is  always  ready  to  excuse  himself  and  to 
throw  out  mysterious  hints  as  to  how  he  deceived  the 
faculty.  We  find  but  few  men  who  are  willing  to  talk 
rationally  for  any  length  of  time  on  anything  that  ap- 
proaches the  intellectual  side  of  college  life.  The  college 
gossip,  matters  of  the  moment,  of  absolutely  no  import- 
ance, engross  our  attention,  and  the  number  of  serious  con- 
versations the  average  student  indulges  in  could  be  easily 
counted.  The  subject  of  desultory  reading,  of  throwing 
away  the  time  on  worthless  books  when  the  University 
Library  is  open  to  us,  can  only  be  alluded  to.  These 
points  may  seem  trivial ;  they  are  not.  They  mark  a 
tendency  which,  if  it  becomes  strengthened,  is  sure  to  be 
harmful  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  advocates  of  this  side  of 
college  life  invariably  have  their  fling  at  athletics.  This 
not  only  betrays  a  want  of  tact,  but  is  harmful.  It  tends 
to  make  separate  classes  in  the  University,  whereas  there 
should  be  but  one  class.  Athletics  have  won  the  position 
they  occupy  because  they  have  inherent  good.  To  a 
greater  or  less  extent  they  will  always  have  their  part  in 
the  undergraduate  world.  It  is  not  only  foolish,  but  use- 
less,  to  oppose  them,  and  those  who  would  seek  a  more 
decided  atmosphere  of  learning  will  not  gain  it  by  attempt- 
ing to  pull  down  athletics  but  by  creating  a  new  sentiment 
which  will  elevate  our  grind. 

But  there  is  here,  as  indeed  there  is  in  almost  every 
aspect  of  our  life,  a  principle  involved.  It  will  be  an 
unfortunate  day  for  us  when  we  look  down  on  honest 
work  of  any  kind.  There  is  scarcely  need  of  introducing* 
here  an  extract  from  some  Sophomore  composition  on  the 
Rewards  of  Labor  or  the  Dignity  of  Toil.  We  well  know 
that  many  of  us  who  are  not  now  injuring  ourselves  by 
outwatching  the  bear  or  unsphering  the  spirit  of  Plato, 
will  within  a  year  or  two  be  hard  at  work  in  the  various 
professions.     We  would  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  a  man 
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who  trifled  with  medicine  or  the  law.  But  to  many  the 
college  is  the  professional  school,  nor  will  they  have 
another  chance  to  perfect  themselves.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  Yale  graduates  are  ashamed  to  spend  several  con- 
secutive hours  "grinding**  on  a  case,  or  planning  some 
business  venture.  If  we  expect  to  become  grinds  our- 
selves at  some  future  hour,  how  can  we  have  the  least 
feeling  of  compassion  towards  those  who  have  merely 
anticipated  us  by  few  years. 

This  matter  is  an  extremely  delicate  one,  and  the  writer 
does  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  That  men  come  here 
simply  because  of  our  athletic  supremacy,  and  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  find  a  genuine  student  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  this  article.  That  Yale  can  not  produce  scholars  of 
the  highest  order  has  been  refuted  by  the  Past.  The  Future 
will  show  that  her  graduates  can  still  maintain  her  honor. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  "love  of  learning'*  to  any 
dangerous  degree,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  movement 
which  is  opposed  to  it.  Yale  is  unique ;  she  is  one  large 
family.  If  the  statements  of  undergraduates  can  be  relied 
upon,  the  average  Yale  man  is  thrown  into  closer  contact 
with  his  class,  than  is  the  student  in  our  sister  Universi- 
ties. He  is  fitted  for  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  in  a 
peculiar  way  because  of  his  peculiar  life.  We  are  here  to 
prepare  for  the  future,  and  many  honestly  think  it  is  more 
beneficial  to  spend  less  time  with  books  and  more  with 
men.  It  is  a  fair  question  as  to  which  plan  is  the  better. 
With  these  men  we  have  no  quarrel.  We  only  ask  that 
our  grind  shall  have  a  place  freed  from  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  ridicule  or  unpopularity.  We  do  not  all  come 
to  Yale  with  the  same  purpose.  But  there  are  many  men 
who  feel  that  these  four  years  are  the  critical  ones  of  their 
lives ;  that  in  them  they  are  to  gain  inspirations  and  im- 
pulses which  will  be  felt  long  after  they  have  left  the 
college  walls.  And  if  we  consider  their  case  impartially, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  nothing  narrow  nor  unat- 
tractive in  it.  And  these  are  the  grinds,  in  the  true  sense. 
We  will  ever  be  proud  of  our  athletes,  we  will  often  live 
over  again  with  pleasure  the  social  life  of  the  dormitories 
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and  campus.  But  after  all  Yale  will  be  remembered  and 
maintain  her  position  through  the  men  of  learning  and 
culture  who  have  gone  out  from  under  these  elms  to  take 
their  part  in  the  world. 

Edward  B.  Reed. 


SWEET  PHANTASY. 

Thou  beckonest  me,  sweet«  pensiye  Phantasy  ; 

Though  thy  face,  'tis  ever  hid  from  me, 

Yet  fair,  I  must  believe,  it  is  to  see 

As  is  the  slender  hand,  which  o'er 

Thy  virgin  shoulder  beckons  me 

On  to  that  Future  land  that  ever  lies  before, 

Moving  my  soul  to  lofty,  noble  choice 

And  discontent  with  this  low  present  here. 

With  longing  for  that  far  country  and  for  thee. 

And  I  have  followed  thee, 

With  strange  yearning,  unheeding  were  my  footsteps. 

At  even,  when  the  day  with  dewey,  slumberous  kiss 

Enters  her  home  just  past  the  reddening  west, 

When  the  parting  gates,  bright  glimpses  of  the  Future  show. 

Then  I  have  followed  thee. 

Beyond  the  meadows,  above  the  hill  along. 

While  from  the  blue  and  hazy  vale  below 

Mounted  full  soft  the  chapel  vesper  song, 

I  hastened  on, 

And  seemed  but  to  overtake  thy  fleeting  step  and  touch  thee, 

Yet  did  not. 

Forever,  just  before  my  pleading  grasp. 

Thy  snowy,  fluttering  draperies  melted  into  evening  mist, 

And  thou  wert  gone, 

But  should  I  still  obey  thee,  still  pursue  ; 

What  may  the  guerdon  be  and  is  it  true  ? 

Wilt  thou  thy  face  disclose  in  its  fair  purity 

And  I  the  Future  see,  not  as  the  Present, 

Tear-stained,  wearied,  worn, 

But  as  thou  art,  sweet  maiden  Phantasy? 

Yet  why  seek  I  this  undeserved  boon, 

The  past,  e'en  it  was  far  too  good  for  me. 

IVilHam  A,  Moore, 
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OPHELIA  AND  THE  SONS  OF  GERMANIA. 

By  Lindsay  Denison. 

CRITICISM,  says  Matthew  Arnold,  is  essentially  the 
exercise  of  curiosity.  Its  usefulness  is  quite  as  es- 
sentially the  awakening  of  curiosity.  Able  criticism 
deepens  and  stimulates  the  reader's  appreciation.  Un- 
worthy and  untrue  criticism  is  apt  to  excite  his  combative 
energy.  The  much-abused  German  school  of  literary 
criticism  is  really  at  fault  in  that  it  deadens  curiosity ;  it 
goes  beneath  the  substance,  not  into  it.  "  Above,"  says 
Lowell,  **  are  the  divine  poets'  larks  and  daisies,  his  un- 
communicable  skies,  his  broad  prospects  of  life  and  na- 
ture :  and  meanwhile  our  Teutonic  teredo  worms  his  way 
below  and  offers  to  be  our  guide  into  an  obscurity  of  his 
own  contriving."  The  spectacled  Gelehrter  looks  upon 
Hamlet  as  he  looks  upon  Aristotle's  Ethics.  When  he 
would  deal  with  the  character  of  Ophelia  it  is  much  as 
though  he  were  to  pick  up  a  snow-flake  in  his  fingers ;  he 
discovers  that  it  is  cold ;  that  it  originally  consisted  of 
water.  The  physical  nature  of  a  snow-flake  is  a  matter 
we  take  for  granted.  Superficially  perhaps,  we  want  to 
know  its  beauty.  We  feel  that  such  delicate  formations 
were  not  made  to  be  handled  ;  we  may  bring  our  lights  to 
them,  we  may  theorize,  but  until  we  may  challenge  the 
genius  of  the  Creator  we  have  no  right  to  destroy  them. 
Shakespeare  was  a  worker  through  impressions.  Care- 
less of  method  and  even  of  consistency,  he  would  have  us 
gather  our  conceptions  of  his  characters  by  unconscious 
inference.  Not  even  Hamlet  was  written  to  be  the  object 
of  matured  study  and  contemplation.  To  reach  the  true 
meaning  of  the  play  the  critic  must  render  himself  pliable 
to  register  whatever  passing  impressions  the  dramatist 
may  have  seen  fit  to  give  him.  He  is  too  much  inclined 
to  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  upon  whom  a  company 
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are  about  to  try  an  experiment  in  mesmerism,  and  to  be 
over-sensitive  in  his  eagerness  to  catch  clues  to  hidden 
ideas.  We  can  best  get  the  right  conception  of  a  dramatic 
work  by  a  careful  but  imaginative  rapid  reading  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  representation  by  perfect  actors 
upon  a  perfect  stage.  Though  we  can  understand  how  the 
work  might  have  been  elaborated  beyond  its  strictest 
needs  by  the  loving  hand  of  the  master,  the  interpolation 
of  radical  interpretations  beyond  those  suggested  by  such 
a  reading  is  a  matter  for  extreme  caution.  Upon  such  a 
principle  as  this,  one  man's  opinion  of  a  debatable  inter- 
pretation is  as  good  as  another's.  A  Heidelberg  diploma 
does  not  certify  feeling  and  sympathy.  Every  man  has 
experiences  that  no  one  else  has  shared  with  him,  and  he 
may  therefore  find  in  the  universality  of  Shakespeare  a 
truth  and  a  beauty  of  which  no  one  else  is  aware.  The 
Bard  of  Avon  was  no  more  either  general  or  individual 
than  is  the  world  itself. 

In  their  quarreling  over  the  character  of  Hamlet  the 
critics  have  treated  Ophelia  most  unkindly.  Each  bends 
and  twists  his  conception  of  her  to  support  his  peculiar 
figure  for  Hamlet.  One  calls  her  weakly  colorless,  and 
another  a  treacherous  plotter  for  power  ;  at  one  moment 
she  is  supernatural  in  her  goodness,  and  the  next  the  com- 
pound of  all  that  is  vile  in  woman.  They  are  few  indeed 
who  speak  her  fair. 

Perhaps  the  most  stupid  commentary  that  ever  bore  the 
stamp  of  authority  is  the  Shakespearian  criticism  of 
Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  discovered  the  Bard's 
•*  deficiency  in  almost  all  the  graces  and  ornaments  of  this 
kind  of  writing."  In  his  enumeration  of  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  Hamlet — he  regarded  Shakespeare  merely  as 
a  moral  force — he  says  that  *'it  contains  no  adoration  or 
flattery  of  the  sex."  May  we  not  read  out  of  this  remark 
that  the  sweet  and  tender  purity  of  Ophelia  and  its  accom- 
panying tributes  do  not  seem,  even  to  a  stem  old  moralizer, 
any  more  than  a  fair  representation  of  budding  woman- 
hood ?  Her  insanity  is  not  a  part  of  her  character,  but  a 
condition  into  which  she  is  forced. 
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So  far  as  any  human  being  may  be  said  to  be  free  from 
complexity  she  is  simplicity  itself.  Her  griefs  and  trials 
we  can  understand,  each  as  it  comes.  Her  nature  is  the 
only  one  in  the  course  of  the  action  that  is  simple  enough 
to  be  spontaneously  pathetic.  There  are  persons  of  the 
drama  of  whose  qualities  we  have  to  learn  as  we  do  those 
of  the  decaying  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  by 
the  bubbles  that  rise  to  the  surface.  Ophelia  is  not  one 
of  these.  The  floating  lily,  spreading  out  its  budding 
fragrance  to  the  sunshine,  is  blasted  by  an  untimely  hail- 
Morm,  and  the  scattered  petals  dance  aimlessly  to  the 
shore. 

The  only  commentary  her  story  really  needs  is  to  fol- 
low its  slender  thread  through  the  tangled  skein  of  the 
plot.  We  need  not  draw  it  out  as  the  ungracious  critics 
do,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  pause  now  and 
then  to  undo  a  snarl  of  their  making.  We  know  Ophelia 
first  as  one  who  loves  Hamlet  and  is  beloved  by  him. 
She  is  warned  against  the  warmth  of  this  affection  by  her 
brother  and  her  father — in  neither  of  whom  do  considera- 
tions of  true  goodness  outweigh  all  others.  They  both  see 
dangers  of  which  her  innocence  is  unconscious.  In  her 
few  short  answers  is  the  keynote  of  her  motif:  girlishness 
passing  over  into  womanhood.  She  is  in  turn  shyly  in- 
credulous,  righteously  indignant  and  tearfully  compliant. 
She  has  attained  independence  of  feeling,  but  has  not  yet 
a  right  to  it  in  action.  When  next  she  sees  Hamlet — now 
really  in  need  of  her  sympathetic  affection  and  cut  to  the 
heart  by  her  change  of  attitude — she  is  again  racked  be- 
tween filial  duty  and  her  heart's  desire.  Duty  is  strong- 
est ;  she  runs  sobbing  to  her  father.  The  queen  by  saying 
a  little  later  that  she  hopes  Ophelia's  good  beauties  m^y 
be  the  cause  of  Hamlet's  madness  voices  the  royal  sanc- 
tion of  a  union  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  and  entirely 
overrules  the  main  force  of  the  arguments  of  Laertes  and 
Polonius.  But  it  is  too  late :  the  shuttle  has  slipped ; 
Ophelia's  thread  can  no  more  follow  its  ideal  pattern  ;  it 
must  go  whither  the  sad  destiny  of  the  play  thrusts  it. 
Hamlet's  thread  meets  and  parts  from  her's  by  chance. 
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It  is  a  standard  platitude  of  the  novelist  that  the  summit 
of  love  is  at  the  same  time  the  summit  of  hate  ;  that  they 
are  but  the  sunny  and  shadowy  sides  of  the  same  moun- 
tain. The  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  often  sudden 
and  not  always  permanent.  The  scholarly  critic,  the 
Gelehrter,  would  fain  make  much  out  of  Hamlet's  rude- 
ness to  Ophelia ;  he  would  persuade  us  that  she  had  for- 
feited Hamlet's  respect.  If  we  must  have  a  guide  here 
let  us  turn  to  Charles  Lamb.  He  knew,  he  said,  how 
Hamlet  could  have  used  rough  words  to  Ophelia ;  he  had 
himself  acted  in  the  same  way  toward  one  whom  he 
loved.  But  the  trial  is  none  the  less  severe  for  her  who  is 
tested.  At  the  end  of  a  scene  for  the  third  time  we  leave 
her  weeping ;  the  strain  is  all  too  continuous. 

We  see  her  last  as  a  spectator  of  the  play  called  "  The 
Mouse  Trap."  There  is  something  in  the  by-play  here 
between  her  and  Hamlet  that  is  almost  more  affecting 
than  her  later  insanity.  It  is  a  lesson  that  turns  us  back 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  estimate  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
moral  force  ;  the  lesson  of  the  fungus  growth  on  budding 
youth ;  the  canker  that  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 
He  feels  its  force  most  who  knows — ^are  there  many  who 
do  not? — the  morbid  fascination  which  attracts  impas- 
sioned innocence  unconsciously 'toward  wrong;  not  to 
wrong  necessarily,  but  toward  it.  Ophelia  is  so  far  af- 
fected  by  it  that  she  listens  without  rebuke.  It  is  matter 
for  the  psychologfist.  Professor  McLaughlin  used  to  say 
that  the  theme,  by  its  very  reality,  was  too  painful  for 
discussion — and  it  is.  Let  the  de-humanized  German 
gloat  over  it  as  cruelly  as  he  will ;  we  need  not  listen  to 
him.  Our  principle  of  personal  impression  for  interpreta- 
tion is  a  screen  impervious  to  him. 

I  said  "  we  see  her  last "  in  that  scene.  Ophelia  insane 
is  no  more  herself  than  is  the  corpse  to  which  the  churlish 
priest  denies  Christian  burial.  It  is  but  the  shell  which 
shows  by  its  very  emptiness  how  much  has  been  taken 
away.  The  long  strain  has  told  at  last.  The  dramatic 
reason  for  her  madness  is  all  lost  sight  of.  We  have  no 
thought  but  for  her  who  wanders  through  the  palace  fol- 
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lowed  by  Horatio — there  is  a  world  of  suggestion  in  his 
attendance  upon  her  rather  than  another's — singing  old 
songs  and  calling  for  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark. 
She  has  become  a  prattling  child.  How  distinctly  the 
reference  to  the  legend  of  the  impiety  of  the  baker's 
daughters  fixes  the  period  of  her  thought !  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  songs  she  sings  are  also  scraps  of 
nursery  reminiscences.  Let  us  believe  them  to  be  none 
other.  At  the  same  time  they  are  betrayers  of  an  inward 
feeling  to  which  in  her  sanity  she  gave  no  voice — even  in 
the  whispered  colloquy  with  Hamlet  before  the  play.  At 
the  end  she  can  tell  her  love  all  unconsciously  and  with- 
out a  blush.  It  is  the  last  sobbing  chord  before  her  part 
in  the  motif  ends.     Like  the  swan  she  dies  singing. 

One  has  a  vague  impression  that  the  poet  was  conscious 
stricken  that  Ophelia  had  been  made  to  bear  so  much ;  or 
else  troubled  lest  the  tender  effulgence  of  her  glory  should 
be  left  clouded,  and  thus  had  saved  his  dearest  tributes 
for  her  burial.  He  touches,  as  Lowell  notes,  the  springs 
of  the  profoundest  sorrow  and  pity  in  the  hardened  indif- 
ference of  the  grave  diggers  with  which  the  scene  opens. 
"  We  know,"  says  Lowell,  "  who  is  to  be  the  guest  of  this 
earthen  hospitality;  how  much  beauty,  love  and  heart- 
break are  to  be  covered  in  that  pit  of  clay.  All  we  re- 
member  of  Ophelia  reacts  upon  us  with  tenfold  force." 
This  reaction  is  followed  close  by  the  tender  and  wrathful 
rebuke  of  Laertes  to  the  priest : 

"  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring !" 

It  is  Gervinus,  a  German  of  the  Germans,  who  says  of 
this  passage,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  poet  of  too  fine  feel- 
ing to  have  caused  these  words  to  be  spoken  in  hollow 
mockery.  Lowell  himself  must  have  had  to  admit,  there, 
that  the  mole  had  broken  forth  for  once  into  the  fresh  air 
and  the  daisies. 

*'  Sweets  to  the  sweet ;  farewell !" 
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Says  the  queen, 

"  I  hoped  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought  thy  bride  bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave." 

And  finally  Hamlet  makes  tempestuous  public  avowal  of 
his  love.  For  one  moment,  at  the  end,  the  curtain  that 
hangs  before  the  things  that  might  have  been  is  drawn 
aside.  For  that  moment  the  play  is  the  tragedy  of 
Ophelia  and  not  of  Hamlet.  So  ends  the  poet's  study — a 
girl,  thrown  underfoot  in  the  press  of  men.  Her  story,  as 
Mrs.  Jameson  says,  would  have  our  tears,  not  words. 

O  Rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! 


CHILDHOOD. 

It  is  some  half-forgotten  lay 

That  will  not  go,  and  will  not  stay. 

Whose  accents,  gently  rhym'd,  I  hear 

Fainter  and  fainter  year  by  year, 

Like  music  mingling  in  a  dream. 

Like  fleeting  beauty  scarcely  seen, 

Like  thoughts  of  death  for  those  whose  lives 

A  shadowy  memory  still  survives. 

I  know  not  what  those  words  may  be. 

The  secret  of  their  melody,  « 

And  yet  I  clearly  seem  to  feel 

The  thoughts  of  love  that  they  reveal ; 

What  poet's  soul  has  found  so  well 

Those  golden  chords  I  cannot  tell. 

Yet,  though  men  smile,  still  am  I  sure 

His  life  was  quiet,  calm  and  pure. 

O  time  of  half-forgotten  lays, 

O  near,  yet  distant  childhood  days ! 

Land  of  the  mystic  poet's  tongue. 

Of  dreams  half  dream'd  and  songs  half  sung  ! 

Youth's  hand,  suspended,  waits  to  feel 

The  softening  prelude  on  him  steal. 

Before,  cheer'd  by  that  calm  refrain. 

He  strikes  life's  sterner  epic  strain  ! 

Burton  J,  Hendruk, 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EDWIN  BOOTH. 

"  That  face  which  no  man  ever  saw 
And  from  his  memory  banished  quite." 

Sargenfs  portrait  of  Booth — Aldrich. 

"EDWIN   BOOTH   AS  RICHELIEU." 

I  WELL  remember  reading  the  playbills,  late  upon  a 
snowy  January  afternoon  eight  years  ago.  There 
came  a  vaguely  defined  outline  of  the  poetic  figure  as 
imagination  pictured  him ;  the  lithograph  of  the  wily 
Cardinal,  upon  the  bill  board,  was  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  snow  flakes  through  which  the  arc  light  shot  its 
gleams ;  and  the  people  passed  silently  to  and  fro,  muffled 
like  hooded  monks. 

Nor  is  the  grey  morning  when  the  box  sheet  was  opened 
a  matter  to  be  forgotten.  The  tiled  lobby  of  Macauley's 
was  hung  round  with  the  familiar  prints  and  photographs 
of  many  a  favorite,  and  the  manager,  with  shrewd  insight, 
had  placed  an  engraving  of  Booth  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. One  person  stood  gazing  at  it  in  boundless  admira- 
tion for  fully  half  an  hour  and  nearly  lost  his  turn  thereby. 
Your  school  boy  is  your  true  hero-worshipper. 

A  reference  to  the  Courier-Jaurnal  of  that  date  would 
show  that  Macauley's  held,  the  Richelieu  evening,  the 
largest  audience  in  the  history  of  that  venerable  play- 
house. Society  wore  its  best  patch,  powder,  and  patent 
leather  for  the  occasion,  as  a  man  with  an  opera  glass  could 
easily  tell,  a  good  half  hour  before  the  performance. 
Then  there  was  that  delicious  sensation  combined  of  the 
rustle  of  silks,  the  fragrance  of  mingled  perfumes,  and  the 
murmur  of  subdued  conversation.  Is  there  a  moment  in 
life  more  delightful  than  that  very  brief  one  before  the 
curtain  rises  ? 

One  passes  rapidly  in  recollection  by  the  opening  scene 
in  the  drinking-house  with  the  rattle  of  dice,  the  clinking 
of  glasses,  and  the  gay  ribaldry  of  the  courtiers.  The 
scenes  part,  disclosing  Richelieu's  closet,  when  suddenly — 
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there  he  comes,  the  shrewd  priest-statesman — leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  Joseph,  the  Capuchin.  He  was  dressed 
in  cardinal  robes,  with  deep  lace  collar  and  cuffs,  and 
wore  long,  iron-grey  hair,  and  French  moustache,  and 
imperial.  He  began  speaking  his  lines  with  perfect  ease 
as  if  entirely  unconscious  of  the  hearty  applause.  Booth's 
smooth,  melodious  voice  seems  still  an  inseparable  attrib- 
ute of  the  oily  "  old  fox,"  as  Baradas  calls  him  ;  and  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  it  rose  in  a  passion  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  lines, 

"  —Sweet  France, 
Who  shall  proclaim  divorce  for  thee  and  me/* 

we  feel  that  thrill  of  enthusiasm  which  makes  us,  for  the 
future,  not  the  actor's  critics,  but  his  intense  admirers. 
The  closing  lines  left  a  keen  feeling  of  regret  and  one 
did  not  reflect,  in  those  boyhood  days,  that  Julie — unsul- 
lied rose  of  girlhood,  loveliest  of  all  maids  of  France — 
wore  rouge  upon  her  cheeks  and  perhaps  had  a  great, 
ugly  patch  of  it  upon  her  heart. 

And  Hamlet — can  one  ever  forget  Booth's  Hamlet? 
He  played  the  part  quite  without  make-up,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  thoroughly  undisguised,  though  the 
ravages  of  time  were  all  too  painfully  evident.  The 
melancholy  prince  was,  in  Booth's  interpretation,  the 
"  Prince  of  gentlemen,"  and  it  was  most  fitting  that  so 
ideal  a  conception  could  be  embodied  in  the  man  of  all 
men  who  made  the  theatre  a  temple.  With  him  as  high 
priest,  its  Holy  of  Holies  was  never  defiled.  The  part  of 
Hamlet  seemed  written  for  him,  so  perfectly  did  it  fit  his 
endowments  of  person  and  intellect.  Upon  one  occasion, 
some  five  years  ago,  I  remember  him  returning  after  the 
passionate  "Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,"  in  the  soliloquy  scene, 
and  kissing  the  bowed  head  of  Ophelia.  It  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  things  in  the  man  and  in  the  character 
he  played.  Indeed  it  was  in  that  wonderful  depth  of 
nature  that  he  surpassed  every  actor  of  his  day.  No 
wonder  the  manly  Horatio  could  give  unqualified  alle- 
giance to  such  a  Hamlet.      And   Ophelia,   gentle  lady. 
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went  mad,  and  finally  killed  herself,  for  grief  and  love  of 
him.  Yet  what  a  sublimity  there  was  in  the  graceful  per- 
son as  he  lay  stabbed  by  Laertes'  poisoned  weapon. 

"  The  rest  is  silence." 

Alas,  we  have  heard  those  lips  pronounce  the  words  for 
the  last  time. 

Into  nearly  every  part  he  played  Bqoth  infused  some  of 
his  own  nobility.  As  Othello  he  completely  won  our  sym- 
pathy, as  Brutus  he  was  our  ideal  of  a  noble  Roman,  as 
Macbeth  he  excited  the  profoundest  pity.  But  as  Shylgck 
and  lago  he  awakened  the  deepest  hatred.  Nevertheless 
it  was  one  of  his  greatest  successes,  as  an  actor,  that  none  of 
his  rdles  were  more  flawlessly  done  than  these.  They 
were  triumphs  of  art. 

Of  Booth's  King  Lear  it  may  be  said  the  highest  pinna- 
cle of  his  power  was  reached.  Mr.  Winter  thought  this 
would  have  been  considered  his  highest  achievement  had 
not  his  Hamlet  been  an  accepted  ideal.  Booth's  appear- 
ance as  Lear  was  that  of  a  man  in  lusty  old  age.  He  was 
a  kingly  figure,  and  the  meagre  five  feet  eight  inches 
did  not  detract  from  the  royalty  of  his  person.  It  was 
Booth's  aim  to  develop,  in  the  barbarous  king,  that 
verge  between  madness  and  sanity  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
saddest  thing,  and  this  appeared  with  wonderful  power  in 
the  reunion  with  Cordelia.  In  the  storm-scenes  and  in 
the  terrible  curse  he  was,  despite  his  ungovernable  rage, 
the  incarnation  of  majesty ;  upon  the  heath  with  the  blind 
Gloster  he  was  a  raving  madman,  the  recollection  of 
whom  is  haunting;  and  yet  there  rings  through  the 
memory  of  it  all  the  heartbroken  cry, 

"  Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.'* 

Those  who  heard  that  wail  of  anguish  will  never  forget  it 
this  side  of  the  grave, 

"  Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little." 

There  is  all  the  human  agony  in  that  cry. 

One,  the  last  performance,  will  always  linger  tenderly 
in  memory.     Booth  was  playing  Richelieu  at  the  Broad- 
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way  Theater,  New  York,  and  the  performance  was  the 
first  after  Mr.  Barrett's  untimely  death.  We  passed  his 
picture  draped  in  mourning  upon  an  easel  in  the  lobby 
and  the  noble  eyes  of  Booth  in  the  frame  opposite  looked 
over  at  it  sadly,  some  one  thought,  as  David  might  have 
looked  at  the  dead  face  of  Jonathan. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  play  it  became  evident  that  our 
actor  was  much  broken,  the  weakness  of  the  aged  Cardinal 
was  too  real.  It  was  indeed  a  painful  sight.  One  old 
playgoer  left  the  theater  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  with  a 
look  of  deep  emotion  on  his  face.  Although  intellect  was 
triumphant,  and  hidden  depths  of  the .  play  were  marvel- 
lously revealed,  some  of  us  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  last 
act  close. 

The  audience  lingered,  the  curtain  lifted  once  more,  and 
again  the  Prince  of  Players  stood  before  us  bowing 
gravely.  His  eyes  swept  the  balcony  where  we  sat — those 
great  majestic  eyes,  who  can  forget  them  ? — then  the  cur- 
tain fell. 

Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells. 
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"LOOKING  OUT  OF  THE  WINDOW." 

THE  child  was  the  first  to  speak,  thus  breaking  the 
long  silence  of  the  afternoon.  But  she  only  uttered 
a  few  unintelligible  words,  and  then  went  oflF  to  sleep 
with  her  chubby  little  hand  lying  gracefully  across  her 
forehead.  She  had  been  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
playing  with  a  very  dilapidated  grey  horse  which,  obedi- 
ent to  her  commands,  went  along  rather  unsteadily  on 
three  wheels.  The  horse  had  finally  lost  his  equilibrium, 
and  in  falling  over  had  injured  himself  to  the  extent  of 
breaking  off  one  of  his  very  pointed  wooden  ears, —  a  loss 
which  did  not  tend  to  improve  his  already  dishevelled  ap- 
pearance. The  "  Professor,"  who  was  sitting  at  a  desk  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  looked  around  and,  with  a  pecu- 
liar smile  upon  his  face,  folded  his  overcoat  and  placed  it 
gently  under  the  child's  head.  The  horse,  too,  received  a 
share  of  his  attention,  and,  taking  him  over  to  the  desk  where 
he  looked  strangely  incongruous  among  the  scientific 
books  and  manuscripts,  the  "  Professor  "  devoted  his  time 
to  repairing  his  broken  ear  and  touching  him  up  in  gen- 
eral. 

They  called  him  the  "  Professor"  partly  out  of  courtesy, 
partly  out  of  custom,  and  partly  because  of  his  kind,  fine- 
looking  face.  He  had  been  a  professor  once,  a  long  time 
ago, — so  many  years  ago  that  the  present  generation  of 
students  at  the  University  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  only  saw  occasionally  an  old,  white-haired 
man  walking  about  the  college  grounds  and  trying  to 
amuse  a  sad-eyed,  thoughtful  little  girl.  And  so  quickly 
does  the  mind  of  youth  turn  from  one  thing  to  another  that 
they  did  not  see  the  pathetic  side  of  it,  or  if  they  noticed 
it  at  all,  they  hastened  to  think  of  something  brighter 
and  more  interesting.  And  so,  gradually,  he  had  passed 
out  of  the  life  of  the  University.  He  knew  that  he  was 
part  of  its  past  history,  and  that  as  such  he  was  really  part 
of  the  University  now.  No  decree  of  the  Faculty  or  the 
Corporation  could  deprive  him  of  this.  But  he  knew 
22 
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also, — and  this  was  a  sadder  thought, — that  they  called 
him  ''half  crazy,*'  and  that  younger  men  had  taken  the 
place  he  used  to  fill.  But  he  did  not  care  so  much.  He 
had  the  memories  of  the  old  days  to  console  him,  and 
these  were  very  pleasant.  Yet  there  were  some  things  he 
could  not  recollect,  try  as  he  would,  and  in  a  great  many 
things  his  ideas  were  different,  he  feared,  from  the  ideas  of 
other  men. 

"  I  wish  I  could  buy  Marjorie  a  new  toy,"  he  said,  as  he 
critically  surveyed  the  horse  he  had  been  mending.  Some- 
how the  ink  spots  he  had  been  putting  on  with  his  pen 
looked  anything  but  lifelike.  It  was  really  a  very  dilapi- 
dated toy.  "  The  strangest  part  of  it  all,"  he  reflected,  "  is 
that  she  does  not  seem  to  mind.  But  I'd  like  to  get  her 
something  new  to  brighten  up  her  life.  But  it's  not  much 
use  thinking  of  that,  I'll  never  be  rich.  It  isn't  the  men 
who  think  in  this  world  who  get  rich,  and  I  don't  go  about 
things  in  the  right  way,  I  know." 

He  put  the  horse  back  where  he  had  found  it,  at  Mar- 
jorie's  side,  and  then  he  took  one  of  the  big  dusty  books 
down  from  the  bookshelf  in  the  comer.  But  he  did  not 
read  long ;  his  mind  reverted  to  the  same  subject,  to  the 
little  girl  who  was  sleeping  on  the  floor.  "  She  ought  to 
go  to  school,  I  suppose,  and  learn  all  the  things  they  would 
teach  her  there.  I  know  that  I  can't  teach  her ;  I  haven't 
been  able  to  teach  myself  yet.  She  ought  to  be  taught  to 
be  a  good,  Christian  little  girl,  so  that  when  she  grows  up 
she  may  be  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  does  not  do  to 
be  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  find.  I  did  wrong, 
of  course,  to  refuse  when  her  aunt  proposed  to  send  her. 
Her  aunt  was  a  good  woman." 

The  "  Professor  "  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  kept  repeat- 
ing  the  last  sentence  over  and  over  again,  as  if  trying  to 
convince  himself  that  such  was  really  the  case.  He  seemed 
to  doubt  it  in  spite  of  himself.  His  sister  was  a  good 
woman  in  her  way,  he  knew,  but  when  she  had  proposed 
to  send  Marjorie  to  school  he  had  not  been  able  to  let  her 
go.  He  had  felt  that  he  did  not  want  to  have  her  taught 
what  he  himself  did  not  believe.    When  he  had  spent  his 
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whole  life  in  thought,  trying  to  solve  mysteries  which  the 
world  considered  that  it  had  already  solved,  he  did  not  want 
his  daughter  to  believe  as  the  world  did  just  because  the 
teacher  said  so,  and  afterwards  taunt  him,  perhaps,  for 
his  own  unbelief.  But  he  had  probably  made  a  mistake. 
Anyway  it  was  unfortunate  that  his  sister  had  taken 
offence  at  what  he  had  said. 

And  yet,  he  reflected,  did  not  the  lessons  which  he  taught 
the  girl,  on  his  knee,  over  there  by  the  big  window,  do  her 
as  much  good  as  the  things  she  would  have  learned  at 
school  ?  It  could  not  be  that  he  was  doing  wrong  to  teach 
her  the  strange  fancies  which  came  into  his  head  some- 
times. It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  him  to  say  the  old 
words  which  had  become  a  sort  of  doctrine  to  him  through 
association,  as  he  sat  by  the  window  and  watched  the  last 
dying  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon  rising  slowly  in  the 
sky.  It  would  have  been  somewhat  ridiculous,  he  thought, 
to  have  had  his  stern  sister  come  in  some  day  and  listen 
to  what  he  said. 

"  Marjorie,"  he  would  say,  "  Do  you  know  that  way  up 
there,  where  you  see  the  stars  twinkling,  there  lives  a  very 
lovely  Fairy  Queen  ?  And  whenever  you  do  anything  good 
the  Queen  puts  it  down  in  a  golden  book.  But  whenever 
you  do  anything  bad,** — and  here  he  would  pucker  up  his 
face  until  the  child  would  laugh  because  he  looked  so 
horrid — "  the  King  whittles  a  notch  in  a  big  stick  which 
he  carries  in  his  hand.** 

Then  he  would  go  on  describing  the  palace  and  the 
jewels,  and  the  Queen's  dress  and  the  King's  crown. 
After  all,  he  thought,  wasn*t  it  as  well  that  she  should  be 
taught  these  things,  until  she  should  be  old  enough  to 
think  for  herself  ?  Wasn*t  it  better  that  she  should  learn 
to  love  such  tales  as  these,  loving  them  partly,  he  hoped, 
because  it  was  he  who  told  them  ?  But  it  certainly  would 
not  have  pleased  her  aunt. 

The  "  Professor  "  had  forgotten  to  light  the  lamp,  but 
the  moon  shone  full  in  at  the  window,  straight  upon  the 
figure  of  the  little  girl.  It  had  come  all  of  a  sudden  from 
behind  a  cloud.    The  inrush  of  light  disturbed  her,  and 
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with  an  impatient  yawn  she  awoke.  The  horse  was  stand- 
ing by  her  side,  and  the  kindly  light  of  the  moon  made 
the  "Professor's"  improvements  appear  much  greater  than 
they  really  were.  The  child  expressed  her  delight  by 
running  up  to  the  old  man  and  kissing  him.  Then  she 
drew  her  horse  slowly  along  the  bright  path  which  the 
moon  had  made  upon  the  carpet,  and  when  she  reached 
the  window  the  sight  in  the  sky  held  her  almost  spell- 
bound. 

"  Oh !  Daddy  ! "  she  cried,  "  Come  here  !  Do  you  think 
that  is  the  King's  face  up  there  ?" 

The  "  Professor  "  looked  up  ;  he  had  not  understood  at 
first  what  she  meant.  But  it  was  plain  enough.  The  child 
had  connected  the  familiar  face  in  the  moon  with  his  story. 
He  did  not  answer,  however.  Why  should  he  spoil  her 
childish  fancy  ?  Besides,  her  idea  had  started  a  train  of 
thought.  What  Marjorie  had  said  only  brought  home  to 
him  with  greater  clearness  the  distance  over  which  he  had 
yet  to  travel.  His  religion  could  be  a  fairy  story  to  him 
no  longer. 

Raymond  Sandford  White, 
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"THE  LAST  FLOWER  OF  THE  SALONS/' 

THERE  are  many  instances  of  the  lack  of  dexterity 
displayed  by  Napoleon  in  his  dealings  with  the 
great  women  of  his  day,  and  it  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  he  was  as  unsuccessful  with  Madame  R6camier  as  the 
rest.  The  brusque  figure  of  the  First  Consul  contrasts 
unfavorably  with  the  most  delicate  personality  of  France, 
but  the  matter  must  not  be  viewed  too  seriously,  as  it  has 
its  humorous  side.  It  was  publicly  announced  that  all 
who  visited  Madame  R6camier*s  salon  would  be  consid- 
ered as  enemies  of  the  government,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
think  of  her  receiving  the  dignified  foreign  ambassadors 
in  her  garden  in  order  that  they  might  not  violate  Napo- 
leon's decree.  There  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  her  early 
days  that  perhaps  throws  some  light  on  this  ungraceful 
hostility.  A  few  years  before,  a  large  crowd  had  assem- 
bled in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  see  and  admire  the 
young  Corsican  general  who  was  to  be  on  exhibition  at  a 
certain  hour.  At  the  precise  moment  when  the  admira- 
tion should  have  been  the  most  entense,  all  heads  were 
suddenly  turned  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  one  even 
more  attractive  than  the  first  man  of  Europe.  Madame 
R6camier,  then  only  eighteen,  had  come  to  wonder  with 
the  rest,  but  was  somewhat  abashed  to  find  herself  the 
center  of  interest  to  a  company  that  apparently  preferred 
grace  to  strength.  This  is  her  first  recorded  triumph, 
but  Napoleon,  lacking  a  proper  sense  of  humor,  to  say 
nothing  of  gallantry,  was  deeply  offended,  and  though  he 
afterwards  made  advances  to  gain  her  favor,  he  never 
really  forgave  her  the  kindly  attentions  her  girlish 
beauty  had  at  this  time  inspired. 

Her  charm  was  a  purely  personal  one,  and  we  some- 
times find  ourselves  asking  just  what  those  traits  were 
that  could  delight  so  critical  an  age,  and  make  us  look 
upon  her  as  a  figure  nearly  ideal.  Though  her  surround- 
ings were  distinctively  intellectual,  she  was  herself  pos- 
sessed  of  no  particular  originality   of  mind ;    her  only 
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writings  were  letters,  most  of  which  have  not  been  pre- 
served. The  French  passion  for  "  Memoirs  "  left  her  un- 
scathed, and  one  even  fails  to  find  the  customary  number 
of  bons  mots  that  contribute  so  generously  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  contemporaries.  That  she  possessed  a  real 
love  for  poetry  and  possible  literary  talents  is  evidenced 
by  the  earnest  request  of  Ballanche  that  she  translate 
Petrarch,  a  task  for  which  he  thought  her  singularly 
adapted ;  but  Madame  R6camier  has  given  no  hostage  to 
fame.  Sainte-Beuve,  however,  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  we  are  to  regard  her  when  he  so  prettily  said  that 
it  was  Madame  R6camier  who  had  brought  the  art  of 
friendship  to  perfection.  It  was  an  art  perhaps  somewhat 
neglected  in  the  time  in  which  she  lived,  particularly  by 
the  feminine  world  ;  women  were  too  busy  writing  novels 
after  the  style  of  "  Corinne,"  and  meditating  new  political 
and  religious  systems  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  gentle 
side  of  life.  Perhaps  the  reason  Madame  R6camier  was 
so  successful  with  such  learned  men  was  because  she 
possessed  so  little  learning  herself ;  men  hate  women  who 
know  more  than  they  do ;  and  fortune  dealt  kindly  with 
the  savantes  of  the  Restoration  in  not  giving  them  a 
Moli^re  as  a  laureate. 

She  was  married  when  but  fifteen,  during  the  stormy 
days  of  the  Terror,  and  immediately  became  famous  as  the 
greatest  beauty  of  the  day.  One  of  the  first  desires  of 
Napoleon,  after  the  establishment  of  the  consulate,  was  to 
give  a  graceful  touch  to  his  triumph  by  founding  a  new 
society  on  the  basis  of  the  old,  and  among  those  whom  he 
tried  to  conciliate  was  Madame  R4camier.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  old  r6gime  had  passed  away,  and  she  had  no  hope 
or  desire  to  enhance  the  glory  of  one  who  had  so  bitterly 
persecuted  her  dearest  friend.  Her  homes  at  Paris  and 
Clichy  had  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  salons, 
where  the  highest  problems  of  philosophy  were  resolved 
and  the  fate  of  a  ministry  decided.  There  were  rather 
informal  gatherings  of  brilliant  men  and  women  with  no 
political  significance.  Party  lines  were  entirely  ignored  ; 
newly-pledged  Republicans  met  on  an  equality  with  such 
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fragments  of  the  nobility  as  the  guillotine  had  spared  ; 
the  old  was  gracefully  shaded  into  the  new — Matthieu 
and  Audrien  de  Montmorency  met  on  civil  terms  with 
Lucien  Bonaparte  ;  Madame  de  Stael,  who  often  said  that 
her  Juliette  was  the  woman  whom  she  most  loved,  added 
her  brilliant  intellect  to  the  gatherings  before  the  petty 
hatred  of  the  emperor  sent  her  into  exile.  Narbonne 
Bar^re,  Benjamin  Constant,  Bernadotte,  Moreau,  La 
Harpe,  all  testify  to  her  democratic  tastes  in  her  selection 
of  friends.  That  she  could  harmonize  all  these  diverse 
characters  is  no  small  testimony  to  that  admirable  tact 
and  fascination  that  Madame  Kriidener  has  so  well  de- 
scribed. Her  beauty  must  have  played  no  small  part  in 
this ;  a  painting  has  been  left  us  by  David  which  shows 
her  in  all  the  charms  of  these  early  triumphs.  Always 
dressing  in  white,  with  pearls  as  the  only  ornament,  she 
could  calm  the  most  dangerous  antagonism  and  unite  the 
most  bitter  enemies  by  a  quiet  word  or  gracious  smile. 
But  the  very  indifference  of  her  salon  to  political  matters 
made  it  unpopular  with  the  government,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  several  of  its  members  caused  it  to  slowly  drift 
into  the  opposition. 

The  first  period  of  her  life  closes  with  the  decree  of 
exile  she  received  for  her  devotion  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
quickly  following  the  bankrupcty  of  her  husband,  the 
most  prominent  as  well  as  most  unfortunate  financier  of 
the  day.  But  she  burst  into  new  splendor  on  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  and  her  salon  became  the  most  brilliant 
that  the  Restoration  called  forth.  It  lasted,  however,  but 
for  a  short  time,  for  the  death  of  relatives  and  friends, 
particularly  her  beloved  **  Corinne,"  and  the  renewed  un- 
successful speculations  of  her  husband,  caused  her  to  seek 
a  more  quiet  life  far  from  social  circles  in  the  company  of 
a  few  chosen  friends.  And  here  the  most  charming  part 
of  her  life  begins.  In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  Abbaye- 
aux-Bois,  surrounded  by  friends  for  whom  her  poverty 
only  added  a  charm,  she  found  the  content  that  the  gay 
life  of  Paris  could  not  give.  We  have  many  pretty 
pictures  of  her  life  in  this  convent-salon ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
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Chateaubriand  and  Ballanche  have  made  the  ''  little-cell  " 
where  they  gained  so  much  inspiration  for  their  work 
famous  in  literature.  It  was  here  that  she  lived  the  last 
thirty  years  of  her  life,  when  the  youthful  bloom  of  her 
beauty  had  passed  away  only  to  increase  the  attachment 
of  her  friends.  The  formalities  of  social  life  were  laid 
aside ;  the  daily  visitors  were  not  even  announced.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  the  literary  personalities  of  the 
time,  and  frequently  the  books  that  afterwards  became 
classic  received  their  first  applause  from  the  select  circle 
at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois.  Here  Lamartine  read  his  "  Medi- 
tation ;"  Delphine  Gay  her  first  poems,  and  Rachel  fre- 
quently recited.  Occasionally  Madame  R6camier  herself 
would  add  to  the  entertainment,  for  she  possessed  a 
charming  voice  and  played  the  harp  and  piano  with  the 
feeling  of  a  genuine  musician.  Of  course  the  greatest 
charm  consisted  in  the  conversation,  for  which  she  pos- 
sessed the  tact  and  brightness  of  the  true  Frenchwoman. 
She  was  well  read  in  literature  and  had  a  deep  religious 
feeling,  so  that  the  talk  was  more  than  the  clever  and  idle 
sayings  of  a  brilliant  company.  Her  connection  with  the 
outside  world  was  slight ;  she  left  the  Abbaye  only  when 
some  charity  required  her  presence  or  when  her  feeble 
health  necessitated  a  change.  The  world  did  not  forget 
her  however,  and  distinguished  foreigners  such  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  Humboldt,  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Miss 
Berry  were  warmly  welcomed.  All  felt  the  "  penetrating, 
indefinable  charm  "  that  Madame  Swetchine  was  at  last 
forced  to  admit  and  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  her  kind- 
ness that  all  the  rivalries  that  she  must  have  aroused  have 
left  no  jealous  sting  upon  the  purity  of  her  character. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  her  admirers  and  the  one 
with  whom  her  friendship  becomes  ideal  is  the  capricious 
author  of  the  Ginie  du  Ckristianisme.  It  was  at  the  death- 
bed of  Madame  de  Stael  that  she  first  met  Chateaubriand, 
upon  whose  life  she  was  to  exert  so  gracious  an  influence. 
He  was  in  the  full  prime  of  his  powers ;  was  recognized 
as  the  first  writer  of  his  day  and  the  rising  statesman  of 
France,  was  courted  and  petted  by  all,  particularly  the 
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feminine  world.  Such  attentions  were  dangerous  to  one 
of  his  susceptible  mind  and  the  traits  of  his  somewhat 
unlovely  character  show  themselves  in  the  first  letters 
that  he  wrote  to  Madame  R6camier.  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
ever  cared  anything  for  any  woman  until  he  met  his  aima- 
bU  amie,  but  his  affection  for  her  was  genuine,  and  forms 
a  pleasing  relief  to  the  absurd  vanity  and  selfishness  of 
which  we  have  so  many  instances.  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
the  political  schemes  that  he  formed  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  and  then  hear  his  con- 
fession to  his  correspondent  that  all  this  intriguing  was 
only  that  he  might  leave  his  embassy  at  London  and  spend 
a  few  hours  at  her  side !  From  the  midst  of  all  his  desires 
for  worldly  advancement  there  comes  a  true  and  almost 
despairing  cry,  "  O  that  I  were  in  the  little  cell !"  While 
away  from  her  he  wrote  constantly,  confided  to  her  his 
secret  ambitions,  sought  her  advice,  turned  to  her  when 
in  those  melancholy  moods  that  but  for  her  would  have 
ended  in  the  despair  of  his  own  Ren6.  The  busiest  duties 
of  his  life  at  Paris  could  not  keep  him  from  his  daily  visit 
— **  I  will  see  you  if  Europe  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea !"  The  first  thing  Madame  R6camier  received  every 
morning  was  a  note  from  him,  and  promptly  in  the  after- 
noon at  three — notre  heure  he  lovingly  calls  it — he  was  at 
the  Abbaye.  These  conversations  softened  the  harshness 
of  his  character,  and  the  last  letters  that  he  wrote  her 
after  an  intimate  friendship  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
show  him  in  a  new  and  charming  light.  He  no  longer 
complains  at  the  real  or  fancied  wrongs  of  the  world ;  his 
petulance  against  the  woman  who  has  wrought  so  great  a 
change  in  his  character  has  disappeared  ;  politics  worry 
him  no  longer ;  as  he  wrote  to  her  from  London — "  To  be 
beloved  by  you  ;  to  live  in  a  little  retreat  with  you  and  a 
few  books,  is  the  desire  of  my  heart  and  the  goal  of  all 
my  wishes." 

By  the  death  of  friends  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
order  of  things  they  became  more  indispensable  to  each 
other,  and  the  glimpse  that  we  catch  of  the  last  few  years 
at  the  Abbaye  is  the  pleasantest    and    saddest  of   all. 
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Though  age  for  the  most  part  dealt  kindly  with  Madame 
R6camier  and  left  her  much  of  her  early  beauty,  her  last 
days  were  spent  in  almost  utter  darkness,  though  the  fact 
of  her  blindness  was  known  to  but  her  most  intimate 
friends.  The  increasing  feebleness  of  age  did  not  prevent 
the  daily  visits  of  Chateaubriand,  though  his  servants 
were  often  obliged  to  wheel  him  in  an  arm  chair  to 
Madame  R6camier*s  side.  In  the  conversations  that  must 
have  been  rich  in  reminiscence  and  the  daily  confidences 
in  letters,  who  could  imagine  a  more  charming  old  age  ? 
It  was  a  fair  precursor  to  the  beautiful  ending  that  the 
stormy  life  of  Chateaubriand  was  to  have ;  for  in  his  last 
illness  it  was  Madame  R6camier  who  watched  by  his  bed- 
side to  the  end. 

Burton  J.  Hendrick. 
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ON  THE  MORROW. 

Did  jou  know — they  say  her  waving,  golden  hair 

Once  so  fair 

Half  is  blighted  by  a  sorrow's  early  frost 

And  all  lost 

Is  the  maiden  flush  of  beauty  in  the  face, 

And  the  grace 

Vanished,  like  her  youthful  faltering  dimple's  sweet 

Shy  retreat. 

Do  the  wrinkles  in  the  face  o'ercast  with  care 

Linger  there 

And  grow  deeper,  and  the  smile — as  some  have  said — 

Is  it  fled  ? 

And  they  say  I  shall  not  know  the  mournful  eyes 

Nor  surmise 

How  their  loveliness  is  faded  years  ago 

—Well.  I  know. 

When  I  meet  her  when  the  waiting  all  is  past, 

Gone  at  last. 

And  the  fond  heart  with  its  throbbing,  pause  and  pain 

Clasped  again, 

I  shall  long  to  find  her  changed,  to  see  the  trace 

In  the  face 

Of  the  suffering  and  the  shadow  of  the  grief 

Past  belief: 

And  the  moving  lips  that  quiver  and  grow  dumb 

When  I  come. 

And  if  Time  has  harshly  touched  the  color  weak 

Of  the  cheek, 

Plucked  the  rose  and  left  the  pure  white  lily  there, 

And  the  prayer 

In  the  deep,  deep  eyes  of  blue,  I  am  content 

Nor  lament : 

Naught  can  change  them  ;  ah,  I  see  them  smiling  now 

As  I  bow 

Knees  to  pray,  and  feel  those  clear  depths,  as  I  kneel^ 

Smiling  still. 

Chauncey  Wetmore  Wills. 
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THE  NEW  COUNTESS  DE  VERNEY. 

■r\  O  you  notice  anything  peculiar  in  the  conception 
-L>/  of  that  picture,"  asked  my  friend,  pointing  to  the 
portrait  of  an  extremely  beautiful  woman. 

We  had  been  walking  through  the  halls  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  chateaux  of  Normandy,  and  examining 
the  many  interesting  curiosities  and  paintings  which  deco- 
rated the  walls.  From  discussing  these  mementoes  of 
almost  every  country,  our  conversation  had  naturally 
drifted  to  the  man  who  had  collected  them.  He  had  been 
very  extravagant  in  his  youth,  the  old  servant  told  us,  but 
as  to  his  life  now  he  knew  nothing.  The  Count  deVemey 
seldom  remained  at  home,  and  was  now  away  on  his  wed- 
ding journey.  After  learning  so  much  of  our  absent  host, 
we  had  been  left  to  wander  through  the  vast  maze  of 
rooms  by  ourselves  and  so  happened  on  the  picture  in 
question.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  richly 
dressed  in  a  wedding  gown.  And  yet  there  was  something 
in  her  eyes  that  told  you  she  was  not  a  bride,  and  made 
you  wonder  what  it  was  she  represented.  The  heavy 
drooping  eyelids  were  those  of  one  in  sorrow,  they  could 
not  mean  joy  or  happiness.  And  why  should  a  bride  be 
in  tears,  and  what  denoted  the  look  of  pain  that  the  artist 
had  so  truly  expressed  ?  There  was  some  mystery  there 
that  I  could  not  understand,  and  I  looked  to  my  friend  for 
explanation. 

"The  portrait  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  at  Paris  a  year 
ago,"  he  continued  in  reply,  "  and  attracted  much  attention 
through  its  strange  history.  It  was  there  that  I  saw  it  for 
the  first  time." 

"  And  what  was  its  history  ?"  I  enquired  with  interest, 
trying  still  to  harmonize  the  expression  of  those  eyes  with 
the  white  veil  thrown  so  lightly  over  the  shoulder. 

"  It  is  rather  a  sad  story,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  artist 
was  a  poor  man  but  possessing  in  his  own  opinion  no  in- 
considerable talent  for  his  art,  he  worked  unceasingly, 
hoping  against  hope,  until  almost  reduced  to  starvation. 
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Finally  he  was  assisted  by  a  French  nobleman,  who  took 
compassion  on  him  rather  as  a  man  than  as  a  painter.  In- 
troducing him  among  his  family,  he  allowed  the  unfortu- 
nate artist  to  teach  his  daughter  the  art  of  the  brush.  For 
this  generosity  the  teacher  rewarded  his  patron  by  falling 
desperately  in  love  with  his  pupil.  The  daughter,  at  first 
perhaps  through  pity  and  then  through  love,  did  not  dis- 
courage his  advances.  Her  father,  however,  had  already 
betrothed  her  to  a  gentleman,  selected  by  himself,.although 
most  repulsive  to  his  daughter.  Persuaded  by  her  lover 
as  the  time  approached  for  the  unwelcome  ceremony,  the 
girl  left  home  on  the  night  that  the  wedding  was  to  have 
taken  place.  In  the  hurry  of  her  flight  she  had  not  even 
been  able  to  change  her  bridal  robes,  and  was  thus  appro- 
priately attired  for  her  marriage  with  the  poor  painter. 

•'Outraged  at  such  an  unceremonious  and  improper 
union,  the  father,  on  his  daughter's  return,  refused  to  grant 
his  forgiveness. 

**  But  the  unfortunate  lovers  were  not  able  to  care  for 
themselves.  The  artist  made  no  headway  in  his  profession 
and  sank  gradually  through  want  and  despair,  into  a  most 
feeble  condition.  His  wife,  brought  up  in  luxury  and 
accustomed  to  have  everything  done  for  her,  could  be  of 
little  help.  She  was  only  another  for  whom  to  provide. 
And  it  was  for  her  that  the  poor  man  was  chiefly  anxious. 
He  realized  how  miserable  she  would  be  when  he  was  no 
longer  there ;  he  wondered*  who  would  give  her  even  the 
poor  support  he  thus  far  had  struggled  to  obtain. 

In  one  of  the  attics  of  Paris,  among  the  other  unsuccess- 
ful artists  and  actors,  they  tried  to  get  a  living.  The  wife, 
although  despairing  of  her  husband's  recovery,  made  an 
effort  to  keep  him  cheerful,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  save 
him  from  despondency.  She  talked  to  him  of  a  future 
success  in  his  art,  and  taught  him  to  ignore  his  present 
troubles.  One  day  while  looking  over  with  him  the  con- 
tents of  an  old  chest,  some  valued  relics  that  had  not  been 
sold,  they  came  upon  the  wedding  dress  in  which  she  as  a 
bride  had  first  left  home.  Her  husband  asked  her  to  put  it 
on  and  renew  the  old  associations  of  those  days  when  they 
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were  so  happy  together,  so  hopeful  for  the  future.  At 
this  she  remonstrated ;  she  could  not  bear  to  do  it  now ! 
Those  days  were  gone,  and  she,  at  least,  knew  that  they 
could  never  be  recalled.  But  persuaded  at  last  by  his 
entreaty,  and  fearing  to  anger  him  while  in  such  a  feeble 
condition,  she  unwillingly  consented.  The  painter  was 
strangely  affected  by  her  appearance.  That  sad  face  and 
the  bridal  gown  came  to  him  as  a  picture.  She  seemed 
the  bride  of  death,  sorrow  clothed  in  the  robes  of  joy. 
The  idea  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  paint  it,  to  paint  her,  just  as  she  was  in  that  cos- 
tume. His  wife  did  her  best  to  dissuade  him  ;  he  was  too 
weak  and  the  effort  would  be  dangerous!  Her  words 
were  of  no  avail.  He  had  never  before  felt  so  much  the 
artist's  impulse,  and  he  could  not  resist.  Besides,  this  was 
a  last  chance  to  provide  for  her.  If  the  picture  was  a 
success,  she  would  be  independent,  if  a  failure — it  could  be 
no  worse  than  that ! 

"  Thus  they  sat  through  the  weary  hours  of  the  day,  the 
wife  forced  to  see  her  husband's  strength  gradually  giving 
out,  while  she  was  posing  in  a  position  of  enjoyment  as 
though  triumphing  over  his  misery.  The  artist  on  the 
other  hand  was  accomplishing  a  work  which  might  save 
his  wife  from  need,  perhaps  might  even  make  himself 
famous.  Nothing  could  stay  the  ardor  of  his  purpose. 
From  the  first  light  of  the  morning  until  sunset,  until  both 
were  exhausted  by  the  strain,  he  toiled  on.  The  picture 
was  at  last  finished  and  the  artist  died." 

''And  this  is  the  portrait?"  I  remarked,  understanding 
now  the  look  of  pain  so  noticeable  at  the  first  glance. 

"  It  turned  out  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  work,"  my  friend 
continued,  ''  and  helped  by  the  strange  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Finally  it 
was  bought  at  an  enormous  sum  and  probably  by  the 
Count  deVerney." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  artist's  wife  ?"  I  asked.  "  Did 
she  recover  from  the  effects  of  her  husband's  death  ?" 

"  That  I  have  not  heard,"  was  the  answer.  "  Since  the 
ast  Salon  I  have  not  been  in  Paris.     I  imagine,  however, 
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she  is  still  living,  and  probably  on  what  was  obtained  for 
her  own  portrait." 

"  How  long  has  that  picture  been  here  T  I  enquired, 
turning  to  the  old  servant  who  had  just  returned  to  see  us 
out. 

"  That !  Oh,  only  a  short  time,"  was  the  reply.  "  That 
is  the  portrait  of  the  New  Countess  de  Verney." 

Roger  S.  Baldwin, 


WHISPER. 

Whisper,  shy  child  of  meditation, 

Who  with  faltering  step  scarce 

From  the  sheltering  arms  of  Sister  Silence  dare  advance, 

Tis  thy  sweet  lot  to  nestle  near  the  heart, 

And  learn  to  lisp  in  accents,  tender,  soft. 

While  yet  thy  tongue  is  but  released  from  its  mute  infancy. 

The  first  rare  words  of  early,  blushing  Love. 

WilHam  A,  Moore. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The  election  of  the  Board  of  Editors  from  the  Junior 
'  Class  will  take  place  in  194  Old  Chapel  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  nineteenth  of  February  at  seven  o'clock.  It 
is  not  amiss  to  remind  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class 
that  these  elections  are  made  by  a  strictly  class  vote,  and 
that  careful  consideration  of  the  qualifications  and  work 
of  each  man  is  not  only  just  but  necessary.  The  Board 
of  Editors  in  office  has  the  right  to  accept  and  approve 
or  to  reject  the  Board  elected,  if  such  elections  are 
distinctly  unworthy.  But  this  veto  power  is  a  distasteful 
thing,  and  there  is  small  chance  of  occasion  for  its  use,  if 
the  Junior  Class  feels  in  this  matter  the  interest  which  it 

demands. 

*  «  « 

The  Board  of  Editors  announces  the  elections  from  the 
Senior  Class  to  Chi  Delta  Theta  of  Thomas  Frederick 
Davies  of  Detroit ;  Ralph  Reed  Lounsbury  of  Hartford, 
Warwick    James    Price    of  Cleveland  and   Richard   H. 

Worthington  of  Baltimore. 

*  «  * 

The  Lit.  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Lindsay  Denison 
of  the  Junior  Class  of  Washington,  for  his  essay  "  Ophelia 
and  the  Sons  of  Germania  *'  which  appears  in  this  issue. 
Honorable  mention  is  made  of  Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells 
of  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Middletown,  for  his  essay, 
"  Hawthorne,  The  Unfinished  Romances,"  and  of  Julian 
IngersoU  Chamberlain  of  the  Junior  Class  of  New  York, 
for  his  essay  "  Emerson  as  a  Literary  and  Spiritual  Force." 

The  competition  was  unusually  good,  both  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  essays  submitted.  The  thanks  of 
the  Board  are  offered  to  Professor  Beers  and  Professor 
Reynolds  who  kindly  consented  to  act  on  the  Committee 
which  read  the  essays. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

-A  ruined  Abbey,  the  stone  walls  covered  with  ivy,  is  in 


the  foreground,  while  on  all  sides  beyond  is  the  great  park 
of  Ashleigh  Elms.  The  ancient  buildin^^s,  the  peaceful  rural 
scenery,  the  people  themselves  and  the  very  sport  for  which 
they  have  come  together,  all  form  a  scene  that  is  British  to 
the  core,  a  scene  that  represents  many  of  the  most  delightful 
elements  of  life  in  England.  It  is  about  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  Pytchley  Hunt  is  having  its  annual  meet  at  the 
manor  house  of  Ashleigh.  The  hounds  are  in  the  center  of 
the  court,  surrounded  by  the  master  and  whips,  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood,  innumerable  red-coats  and  visitors,  whom 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  place  and  the  reputation  of  the 
neighboring  coverts  have  brought  out  in  holiday  numbers. 
The  grooms  are  busy  getting  their  masters'  hunters  in  trim 
condition,  while  noblemen  and  tenants  alike  are  discussing 
the  prospects  of  a  good  run  with  that  delightful  eagerness 
peculiar  to  true  sportsmen. 

When  all  is  ready  the  master  gives  the  signal  to  start,  and 
with  the  huntsmen  and  hounds  leads  the  way  down  the  great 
avenue  of  Elms  to  draw  at  the  Ashleigh  woods.  They  are 
entered,  the  barking  of  forty  hounds  is  heard  ;  the  horses  be- 
come spirited,  the  riders  excited,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  hunt  is  beyond  the  estate  eagerly  pursuing  poor 
reynard,  a.  p.  s.  jr. 

There  is  no  proverb  whose  wisdom  we  disregard  oftener 

than  the  one  which  declares  our  best  things  lie  closest  round 
our  feet.  We  overlook  what  nature  has  laid  at  our  doors, 
especially  when  we  are  searching  for  that  attendant  sprite 
of  aestheticism,  the  picturesque.  We  have  come  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  found  nowhere  save  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Old  World  traditions  or  in  those  parts  where  man  has  not  yet 
spoiled  God's  own  handiwork.  And  so  we  buy  our  tickets 
for  the  Italian  Lakes  or  the  Yosemite,  forgetting  to  look  at 
and  admire  what  is  near  by,  sometimes  in  our  very  midst. 
But  the  very  fact  that  we  are  so  intimate  with  the  things  about 
us  closes  our  eyes  to  their  beauties;  that  which  a  stranger 
might  see  and  remark  upon  at  first  glance,  we  pass  over  as 
23 
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commonplace  and  stale.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  we  some- 
times are  awakened  from  our  indifference  ;  we  rarely,  if  ever, 
consciously  go  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  but  now  and  then 
some  chance  bit  of  coloring,  some  quaint  grouping  of  people 
in  the  markets,  or  a  bit  of  grotesque  building,  make  us  believe 
that  our  prosaic,  workaday  cities  have  picturesque  possibilities 
after  all,  even  in  the  midst  of  brick  blocks  and  within  sound 
of  the  engine  whistle. 

Go  down  to  the  big  drawbridge,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
these  winter  afternoons,  and  your  faith  in  the  local  picturesque 
will  be  materially  strengthened.  Far  below  you,  out  toward 
the  lonely  tower  of  the  light,  three  or  four  coasters  are  lying 
icebound,  the  spars  and  standing  rigging  clearly  outlined 
against  the  grayness  of  the  sky.  The  crowded  city  tenements 
are  blended  in  a  bluish  haze,  which  softens  their  harsh  square- 
ness into  a  shapeless  mass  of  neutral  color.  A  yellow  radi- 
ance which  bursts  through  the  rents  in  the  cloud  curtain  gilds 
a  chimney  top  or  church  spire  here  and  there, — the  only  lights 
against  the  somber  background.  The  ice  stretches  away  in  a 
gray  infinity  out  to  sea,  crackling  and  heaving  above  the  rest- 
less tide  in  a  series  of  muffled  reports  which  echo  sharply  un- 
der the  bridge,  while  the  crashing  fall  of  the  great  icicles  which 
a  month's  frosts  and  thaws  have  built  up,  only  to  end  in  ruin, 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  salvos  of  nature's  mimic  artillery 
beneath  us.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air  ;  the  smoke  from  the 
hazy  city's  chimneys  pours  in  straight  columns. 

Down  on  the  ice,  centering  the  whole  composition,  never  heed- 
ing the  menacing  cracks  all  about  them,  a  few  men  stand  armed 
with  long  poles,  eagerly  thrusting  through  into  the  soft  mud 
below,  searching  out  the  eels  who  had  hoped  to  pass  a  com- 
fortable winter  free  from  annoyance  by  rapacious  anglers. 
They  are  an  interesting  group,  these  fishermen,  as  they  stand 
in  alert  attitudes,  nervously  working  their  long  spears, 
now  clustering  about  some  soul  whose  patience  has  been 
rewarded, — always  in  motion.  Scraps  of  song  come  drifting 
up  through  the  still  air.  Now  the  darkness  comes  on,  and 
the  men's  forms  become  shadowy  ;  they  move  about  like  gray 
phantoms  over  the  ice,  noiselessly.  Then  they  drift  away  into 
the  twilight,  until  all  have  disappeared.  The  lights  begin 
to  twinkle  along  the  shore,  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells  sounds 
a  curfew,  telling  us  that  the  day's  work  is  over.  s.  o.  t. 
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During  all  the  storms  of  religious  chaos  which  from 

time  to  time  threatened  to  overwhelm  Europe  with  impurity 
and  superstition,  the  Christian  faith  was  preserved  untouched 
in  a  small  isle  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland.  A  band 
of  exiled  monks  from  Ireland  had  landed  there  years  be- 
fore, erected  a  monastery  and  called  the  place  lona,  the 
"blessed  Isle."  And  like  the  last  glow  of  the  sunset,  which 
always  seem  to  linger  lovingly  about  what  is  now  a  grand  old 
ruin,  so  the  light  of  Christianity  remained  undimmed  there 
for  many  centuries.  Symbolic  of  this  ancient  and  unalterable 
record  of  piety,  a  large  stone  cross  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  sea  and  the  neighboring  bays  and  islands, 
keeping  guard  as  it  were  against  the  desecration  of  memories 
that  have  passed  away  to  oblivion.  Its  delicate  carving  is  still 
visible,  and  its  design  is  of  the  most  antiquated  order  known. 
In  fact  McLean's  cross  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Christian  monu- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  and  it  certainly  has  an  appearance  of 
dignity  and  age  that  accords  well  with  this  claim.  The  bleak, 
forbidding  coast  of  Mull  with  its  white  lines  of  foaming 
breakers  is  quite  plain  from  the  knoll  on  which  the  cross 
stands,  and  nowhere  else  on  the  island  does  the  wild,  desolate 
scenery  that  is  the  very  charm  of  that  region  become  so  im- 
pressive. Far  to  the  south  and  west  stretches  the  wide,  myste- 
rious sea,  and  through  a  depression  in  the  hills  of  the  Ross  of 
Mull,  the  blue  outlines  of  Jura's  mountains  can  be  distin- 
guished lying  to  the  eastward.  As  a  rule  the  sky  is  overcast 
and  of  a  peculiarly  leaden  hue,  yet  on  a  clear,  sunny  day  the 
sparkling  water  seems  to  dance  in  the  light,  the  salt  breezes 
play  softly  around  the  great  stone  cross,  and  weird,  uncouth 
shadows  fall  on  the  headlands  and  precipitous  shores  of  this 
sacred  isle. 

Many  are  the  scenes  which  this  cross  has  beheld  in  the  past 
ages  ;  as  when  the  bell  was  calling  the  priest  to  vespers  in  the 
quiet  of  the  evening,  or  when  they  formed  in  solemn  procession 
to  meet  the  boats  that  were  slowly  coming  down  the  sound  bear- 
ing a  dead  chieftain.  Then  come  the  scenes  of  carnage  that 
were  enacted  when  the  "  Raven  of  the  North,"  sweeping  down 
upon  the  little  isle,  sacrificed  the  abbott  and  all  his  monks  to 
Odin. 

But  with  undismayed  courage  more  monks  came  over,  and 
although  many  fell  victims  to  the  Norse  pirates,  and  had  their 
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buildings  sacked  and  burnt,  nevertheless  they  persevered,  and 
the  name  of  lona  soon  became  famous  as  a  sanctuary,  and  the 
home  of  an  undefiled  religion.  Moreover,  in  the  Reilag  Oran, 
or  burial  place  of  St.  Oran,  there  lie  forty  Scottish  kings,  two 
Norwegian  and  two  Irish  kings,  and  a  red  unpolished  stone 
covers  the  grave  of  an  unknown  king  of  France,  who  had  found 
his  last  resting  place  in  this  distant,  sea-girt  isle,  far  from  the 
blue  Mediterranean  and  the  broad  vineyards  of  his  native 
land.  However,  they  have  all  long  since  been  forgotten,  as  well 
as  the  monks  of  St.  Columba  and  their  good  deeds,  but  the 
massive  stone  cross,  its  intricate  tracery  half  covered  with 
lichens,  still  maintains  its  commanding  position,  a  silent  but 
significant  witness.  e.  h. 

In  nothing  has  literature  had  a  greater  influence  than 


in  guiding  superstition.  It  has  played  the  double  part  of  dif- 
fusing throughout  the  race  each  particular  fallacy  and  then  of 
remaining  as  a  record  of  the  credulity  of  its  time.  As  our 
literature  has  come  down  to  us  from  two  widely  separated 
origins — from  Rome  and  from  the  Sagas  of  the  Saxons — we 
can  trace  through  all  its  history  the  curious  intermingling  of 
two  very  different  ideas.  The  Spirits  of  the  Dead  who  ap- 
peared to  our  forefathers  of  the  North  were  always  robed  in 
white,  those  who  visited  the  dreams  and  inhabited  the  Nether 
world  of  the  Southern  races  were  as  invariably  the  color  of  a 
shadow.     One  was  a  Ghost,  the  other  a  Shade. 

Of  the  two,  the  Shade  is  to  literature  by  far  the  greater 
debtor.  As  his  birth  place  was  in  Greece  and  Italy,  he  has 
come  to  us  through  the  classics.  In  the  Middle  Ages  he  be- 
longed peculiarly  to  those  who'  could  read  Latin.  But  the 
Ghost  was  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  stories  of  his  white 
and  awful  form  were  told  round  every  fire-side.  So  the  two 
became  confused.  No  where  is  the  inextricable  tangle  of  the 
two  ideas  better  illustrated  than  in  Shakspeare.  Perhaps  the 
extent  of  Hamlet's  erudition  might  be  proved  by  showing  how 
much  the  spirit  of  his  father  resembled  the  classic  "  Shade  of 
Anchises.''  The  apparation  was  '*  in  the  same  figure  like  the 
king  that's  dead,"  except  that  its  shadowy  form  was  "  as  the  air 
invulnerable."  But  when  Horatio  comments  on  its  appear- 
ance he  commits  the  anachronism  of  placing  ''the  sheeted 
dead  ....  in  the  streets  of  Rome." 
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Never  has  the  Shade  been  able  to  supplant  the  Ghost  in  the 
affections  of  the  masses.  There  is  more  J:ruth  than  at  first 
sight  appears  in  saying  that  the  thin  Shade  of  Italy  cannot 
stand  our  cold  climate.  Although  the  ghostly  clothing  of  white 
may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  the  shroud,  this  explanation  fails 
when  we  consider  that  the  Norse- men  as  well  as  the  Romans 
burnt  their  dead,  while  this  superstition  was  common  long 
before  Christianity  and  burial.  The  true  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence in  color  seems  to  have  been  the  difference  in  climate. 
In  the  warm  nights  of  Italy  there  was  no  real  darkness.  The 
uttermost  blackness  even  of  Hades  was  represented  by  Vergil 
as  '*  when  the  moon  is  obscured  by  clouds.**  In  a  grey  light 
like  this  we  notice  those  things  which  are  dark.  Who  has 
not  been  startled  when  in  the  moon-light  there  has  crossed  his 
path  a  shadow  ?  The  voices  of  Vergil's  Shades  are  like  the 
hum  of  insects  and  the  rustling  of  leaves  on  a  night  in  sum- 
mer. 

But  in  the  long  winters  of  the  North,  night  lasted  for  many 
weeks.  The  silence  of  the  frozen  waste  was  absolute  ;  or 
broken  only  by  the  wolf  or  the  storm.  Then  as  the  snow  was 
whirled  upward,  well  might  the  rude  Saxon  believe  that  he 
saw  the  spirit  of  a  departed  chief  urging  his  hounds  to  the 
chase.  In  the  forests  of  Germany  the  snow-drifts  gleamed 
fearfully  through  the  darkness.  Wiser  men  than  he  have 
started  back  in  terror  when,  at  the  bend  in  the  road,  there  has 
arisen  before  them  the  ghastly  form  of  a  blasted  tree.  So  the 
Ghost  of  the  North  was  tall  and  stately  in  his  flowing  robe  of 
white,  and  his  voice  was  deep  and  strong  like  the  roar  of  surf 
or  the  howl  of  the  wind.  Without  Shakspeare's  authority  it 
would  be  hard  to  believe  thai  this  majestic  being  could  ever 
so  demean  himself  as  to  ''  squeak  and  gibber." 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  have 
cast  off  the  antiquated  superstition  of  a  Ghost's  having  color. 
With  only  a  hint  from  former  ages  we  have  reached  the  grand 
truth  that  the  impalpable  substance  of  a  spirit  appears  and 
dresses  just  as  we  do.  Indeed  death  is  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  creation  of  a  "  Double  ;"  and  I  am  told  by  a  "  Medium  " — 
the  modern  witch — that  my  own  may  at  this  moment  be  saun- 
tering down  Commonwealth  avenue  or  exploring  the  heart  of 
Africa.  y.  h. 
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Dr.  McPersons  was  regarded  as  a  "  specialist "  in  the 

town  where  he  liyed,  and  he  certainly  deserved  this  distinc- 
tion. But  he  had  gained  his  reputation  by  means  which  prac- 
titioners in  larger  cities  would  certainly  have  scoffed  at.  He 
effected  many  of  his  cures  by  what  some  of  the  townspeople 
called  "  horse  sense  "  rather  than  by  drugs,  and  there  was 
always  a  certain  amount  of  indignation  over  the  fact  that  he 
made  the  same  charges  for  his  services  in  this  capacity  as  when 
he  acted  as  a  fully  qualified  M.  D.  But  as  no  one  else  in  the 
town  possessed  "  horse  sense  "  equal  in  its  results  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Persons, people  let  him  go  on.  In  fact,  Dr.  McPersons  used 
this  peculiar  quality  of  his  to  better  effect  than  many  doctors 
do  their  knowledge  of  drugs,  and  he  was  often  called  in  when 
his  confrere^  Dr.  Phipps,  had  failed.  He  was  a  peculiar  man  in 
looks  ;  large,  broad  shouldered,  with  a  long,  wavy  beard.  He 
was  peculiar  also,  even  disagreeable  at  times,  in  manner,  and 
he  talked  little.  But  he  was  good  at  heart  and  kind,  and  so  it 
happened  that  people  came  to  him  for  ordinary  advice  in 
domestic  troubles,  in  politics,  and  in  law.  In  this  respect  Mc- 
Persons' position  was  a  strange  one,  but  as  it  all  helped  his 
practice  and  enlarged  his  power,  he  didn't  mind  the  extra 
trouble  much. 

The  case  which  made  him  famous,  and  caused  Dr.  Phipps  to 
seek  practice  elsewhere,  took  place  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
McManus'  wife  had  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  and  Phipps  had 
been  unable  to  help  her.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  the  mat- 
ter, except  that  she  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave  her  bed. 
When  McManus,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  brogue  in  his 
voice,  brought  the  case  before  McPersons,  that  worthy  gentle- 
man decided  upon  an  heroic  treatment.  First  he  visited  Mrs. 
McManus  and  told  her  that  she  was  indeed  a  very  sick  woman, 
which  pleased  that  lady  greatly  ;  and  then,  as  McManus  after- 
wards confided  to  some  of  his  friends,  he  "  simply  talked  a  lot 
about  electricity." 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  McManus  was  to  be  moved  on 
to  a  bed  of  straw,  which  was  to  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  tin  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  The  tin  would  generate  electricity, 
McPersons  said,  and  this,  oozing  through  the  straw,  which 
was  an  extremely  good  conductor,  would  entirely  relieve  the 
unfortunate  Mrs.  McManus  of  her  earthly  aches  and  pains. 

McManus,  having  completed  the  arrangements  as  directed, — 
but  with  little  faith,  it  must  be  said, — the  doctor  called  at  the 
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appointed  hour,  and  the  patient  was  moved  with  many  groans 
to  the  straw  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Do  you  feel  the  electricty  ?"  asked  McPersons. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  McManus's  spouse,  weakly.  What  remains 
to  be  told  took  place  in  less  time  than  it  takes  tell  it.  Dr. 
McPersons  struck  a  match  and  set  fire  to  one  corner  of  the 
straw,  and,  holding  back  the  excited  husband  with  one  hand, 
coolly  awaited  results,  which  were  not  long  in  taking  place. 
As  soon  as  Mrs.  McManus  felt  the  "  electricity  "  she  uttered  a 
terrible  scream  which  will  forever  dwell  in  the  memory  of  her 
astonished  husband,  and  bounded  down  stairs  and  out  into  the 
street.  With  a  pitcher  of  water  McPersons  succeeded  in 
turning  off  the  ''  electricity."  Mrs.  McManus  was  still  running 
in  the  distance  as  he  departed,  a  moment  after. 

The  cure  was  not  permanent,  for,  after  eighteen  months, 
Mrs.  McManus'  old  trouble  returned.  And  the  only  consola- 
tion that  McManus  could  get  from  the  doctor  was  the  opinion 
that  the  same  method  would  again  be  successful,  and  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  given  up  making  cures  by  "electricity." 

R.  s.  w. 

The  first  naval  battle  in  America  was  a  modest  affair. 

Its  result  did  not  hold  nations  in  suspense  ;  a  statue  of  the 
victorious  commander  does  not  grace  our  public  squares,  but 
it  is,  none  the  less,  an  interesting  event.  In  it  were  employed 
all  the  tactics  of  modern  naval  warfare.  In  the  year  1635 
John  Gallup,  who  was  sailing  from  Connecticut  to  Boston, 
discovered  off  Block  Island,  the  vessel  of  John  Oldham,  "  an 
honest  trader."  Seeing  Indians  on  board,  his  suspicion  was 
aroused  and  he  hailed  her,  but  without  reply.  Gallup  was  a 
bold  man  ;  though  he  had  with  him  only  a  man  and  two  boys, 
he  bore  down  upon  her  and  fired  buck-shot  so  thick  among 
the  Indians  that  he  soon  cleared  the  decks.  Then  he  stood  off, 
and  running  down  upon  her  quarter  with  a  brisk  gale,  nearly 
overturned  the  craft,  and  so  frightened  the  Indians  that  six  of 
them  jumped  overboard  and  were  drowned.  Having  met 
with  such  brilliant  success,  he  made  a  second  attack,  "4)ored 
her  with  his  anchor  and  raked  her  for  and  aft  with  his  shot." 
But  finding  this  method  less  effective,  he  drew  off  for  a  third 
assault.  This  time  he  gave  her  "  so  frightful  a  shock  "  that 
five  more  Indians  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  the  gallant  John 
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and  his  force,  "with  much  contention  and  bloodshed," 
boarded  the  vessel.  He  recovered  the  body  of  John  Oldham, 
whom  the  Indians  had  killed,  and  taking  the  remaining  In- 
dians prisoners,  towed  his  prize  towards  home.  But  as  the 
gale  grew  fiercer  he  was  compelled  to  throw  the  savages  over- 
board one  by  one  to  lighten  the  craft.  Despite  all  his  endeav- 
ors he  found  it  impossible  to  bring  her  to  port.  He  cast  the 
vessel  adrift  with  the  few  remaining  prisoners,  and  so  ended 
the  first  naval  battle  in  America.  w.  a.  d. 

Gosh,  Joe,  that  young  devil  of  a  superintendent  '11  kill 

me  yet,  that's  sure.  Maybe  them  bloods  in  the  sleeper  would 
feel  easy  if  they  knew  the  eng^neer'd  been  on  duty  thirty-five 
hours.  If  I  ever  get  to  Kalamazoo,  I'll  lay  over  any  way. 
I  won't  pull  Number  10  for  no  pay,  not  to-night,  you  see.  I 
don't  like  this  wild  cat  way  o'  runnin'  things.  Ike  told  me  at 
the  junction  that  them  blamed  strikin'  switchmen  got  hold  of 
8,  and  he'd  be  blowed  if  he  was  onto  where  she  was.  There's 
no  telling  what's  ahead.  Kick  me  hard,  old  man,  if  you  see 
me  goin'  off." 

The  man  who  uttered  these  words  felt  a  pride  as  great  as 
his  fatigue.  Though  it  was  past  midnight,  and  though  he  had 
been  racing  over  the  rails  since  the  day  before,  the  "  Central 
people  "  trusted  him  still  further.  It  was  a  reliance  and  con- 
fidence in  his  steadfastness  as  engineer,  .rather  than  a  heartless 
demand  upon  a  subordinate.  Henry  Wilkinson  knew  this, 
but  he  also  knew  that  he  was  ''  hauling  "  an  express  train  over 
a  single  track  section  of  a  great  trunk  line  ;  that  the  switch- 
men's strike  had  put  things  in  a  fearful  muddle — expresses 
running  as  specials,  freights  off  their  sidings,  train  des- 
patchers  overworked,  and  conductors  paralyzed.  He  dared 
not  sit  upon  the  narrow  ledge  which  made  his  seat.  Sleep 
would  surely  come  on  the  moment  he  did  so.  He  stood  erect, 
his  hand  upon  a  lever  to  balance  himself  as  the  great  machine 
swung  around  short  curves,  twisting  itself  like  an  iron  ser- 
pent, among  the  shrubs  and  bushes  which  lined  the  track,  and 
then  leaping  out  again  over  a  clear  and  level  expanse.  Un- 
consciously he  must  have  rested  upon  the  lever,  for  his  back 
lost  its  straightness,  and  his  eyelids  drooped ;  but  his  eyes 
were  not  shut.  A  ball  of  yellow  light,  far  ahead,  shot  its 
mellow  beams  along  the  track,  past  the  head-light,  and  into 
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the  cab,  burnishing  the  metal  work,  coloring  the  smoky  win- 
dows, and  finally  burying  itself  in  the  blackness  of  the  tender. 
Wilkinson's  back  was  rigid.  A  quick  motion  reversed  the 
engine  so  that  the  great  drivers  fought  against  their  own 
momentum ;  another  movement  sounded  a  wistle  of  alarm, 
shrieking  loudly  enough  to  deaden  the  chant  of  an  army  of 
crickets  in  chorus  over  the  prairie. 

When  Wilkinson  revived,  instead  of  finding  himself  laying 
out  upon  the  ground,  or  sheltered  by  a  temporary  hospital  and 
operated  upon  by  one  of  the  company's  surgeons,  he  was  in 
his  cab,  on  his  seat,  and  taking  brandy  from  Joe,  the  fireman. 
The  same  light  cast  its  rays  with  even  greater  intensity. 

''  Many  killed  ?"  moaned  the  engineer. 

"  Killed,"  snarled  the  firemen,  "  killed  by  what  ?  Don't  you 
know  the  moon  from  a  head-light  ?  How  long  have  you  been 
on  the  road  ?  You'd  better  turn  nuts  in  the  shops,  you  had. 
You  ain't  fit  to  run  an  engine.  Now  pull  yourself  together 
and  start  her  up,  or  I'll  do  it  myself.  Ike  's  back  there  wavin* 
his  lantern  like  mad,  don't  keep  the  man  out,  signal  him  back, 
and  shove  her  along.     You're  all  right." 

"  Oh  God,"  muttered  Wilkinson  in  a  broken  voice,  raising 
himself  upon  his  elbow,  "  I'm  the  blessedest  man  on  this  earth. 
I  thought  sure — I'd  'a  sworn — it  was  8."  c.  c.  h. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

Yale-Harvard  Debate 

Took  place  Jan.  26,  in  Sanders'  Theatre,  Cambridge.  The 
question  was  "  Resolved,  that  independent  action  in  politics  is 
preferable  to  party  allegiance."  Affirmative — Yale :  J.  W. 
Peddie,  '95,  L.  S.;  W.  H.  Cox,  '95,  L.  S.;  W.  H.  Clark,  '96. 
Negative — Harvard  :  H.  L.  Prescott,  '94 ;  A.  S.  Apsey,  L.  S.; 
A.  S.  Hayes,  L.  S. 

The  debate  was  presided  over  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  and 
the  judges  were  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  and 
Prof.  James.    The  decision  was  in  the  negative. 

Junior  Appointments 

Of  the  class  of  1895,  are  as  follows  : 

Philosophical  Orations— -Beam,  Bingham,  C.  Clarke,  El- 
more, Gibson,  Harrison,  High,  Holden,  Jacobus,  Kellogg, 
Kent,  Lewis,  Lobenstine,  Nutting,  Skinner,  Thurston,  Weller. 

High  Orations— H.  Baker,  Beardsley,  Eggleston,  Elliott, 
Evans,  Everitt,  Jones,  Kimball,  W.  Parsons,  T.  Peck,  W. 
Richards,  Shepley,  S.  Tyler,  Whinfield. 

Orations — E.  Baldwin,  Beattie,  Bums,  Crane,  G.  Darling, 
S.  Darling,  DeForrest,  Driggs,  Dunn,  Finch,  Galacar,  Hender- 
son, Hunt,  Mason,  J.  Moore,  Schermerhom,  Stevenson,  Street, 
Talcott. 

Dissertations — Bumstead,  Carlson,  demons,  Clough,  Fris- 
sell,  Gleason,  Hewlett,  Hubby,  McGregor,  McLane,  Melick, 
W.  Moore,  Sloane,  Snyder,  Swan,  C.  Wheeler. 

First  Disputes  —  Buckingham,  Burge,  Chivers,  Cooper, 
Cox,  Hill,  Hone,  Levy,  McKee,  Marks,  Perrin,  Sadler,  Sco- 
ville,  Stevens,  E.  Taylor,  Walworth,  Wardwell,  Warrington. 

Second  Disputes — B.  Allen,  W.  Allen,  R  Baldwin,  Cheney, 
Corwin,  DeBevoise,  Ferris,  Gavin,  C.  Halbert,  G.  Hamlin, 
Hendrick,  Hobart,  Hooker,  C.  Hyde,  D.  Mitchell,  J.  Mitchell, 
E.  Osgood,  Rawson,  Starr,  H.  Thomas,  Tuttle,  Wadhams, 
White. 

First  Colloquy — Alvord,  Beard,  Brewster,  G.  Bryant,  Car- 
penter, Church,  Comstock,  Denison,  Foote,  Gale,  Goodwin, 
H.  Hyde,  Ives,  Lockwood,  Miller,  A.  Osgood,  Payne,  J.  Peck, 
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G.  Phelps,  Reynolds,  Scarborough,  Solomon,  Spock,  Tal- 
madge,  Thayer,  G.  Thomas,  W.  Thomson,  Tucker,  F.  Tyler, 
Vanderbilt,  W.  Wheeler,  Witherspoon,  Wilkinson. 

Second  Colloquy — Adee,  Bassett,  Beadleston,  Buckner, 
Buttrick,  Chandler,  Dwight,  Franklin,  H.  Halbert,  Hutchins, 
Kingsley,  H.  Lee,  J.  Lee,  McCann,  Paynter,  Z.  Phelps,  Rem- 
ington, Richmond,  Stauffler,  Wamick. 

The  Annual  Glee  Club  Concert 
Was  held  in  the  Hyperion  Monday  evening,  January  29. 

The  Sophomore  German 

Took  place  in  Warner  Hall  Monday  evening,  January  29, 
directly  after  the  Glee  Club  Concert,  and  was  led  by  A.  E. 
Foote,  '96.  The  patronesses  were :  Mrs.  A.  P.  Stokes,  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Day,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Farnam, 
and  Mrs.  Eli  Whitney,  Jr. 

The  Senior  German 

Was  held  in  Alumni  Hall  Monday  evening,  January  29,  and 
was  led  by  Alonzo  Potter,  '94.  The  patronesses  were  :  Mrs. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Noyes,  and  Mrs.  Tod. 

Junior  Germau 

Was  held  Tuesday  evening  in  Alumni.  About  60  couples 
participated,  led  by  F.  B.  Harrison,  '95.  The  patronesses 
were :  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Adee,  Mrs.  John 
Sloane,  Mrs.  Geo.  Farnam,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Farnam,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Stokes. 

The  Junior  Promenade 
Came  off  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  31,  at  the  Meadow  Street 
Armory.  The  committee  were  :  Wm.  Sloane,  F.  B.  Harrison, 
G.  K.  B.  Wade,  F.  S.  Butterworth,  C.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  T.  M. 
DeBevoise,  G.  T.  Adee,  A.  M.  Beard,  R.  B.  Mason,  L.  Hamil- 
ton. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

When,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  there  were  taken  from  us  at  almost  the 
same  time  Whittier  and  Dr.  Thomas  William  Parsons,  it  was  thought  by 
some,  panicularly  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  the  latter  was,  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  almost  as  much  of  a  loss  as  the  former.  Dr. 
Parsons  had  done  but  little  to  bring  him  before  the  public.  He  had  written 
a  few  poems  of  rare  and  finished  beauty,  and  had  published  a  translation  of 
the  Inferno^  and  in  a  magazine  translations  of  single  cantos  from  the  Furga- 
torio.  But  there  was  about  all  his  work  the  mark  of  the  true  poet's  hand* 
and  his  death  was  a  real  loss  to  American  letters.  We  now  have  given  to 
us  the  work  of  the  main  portion  of  his  life,  his  translation  from  Dante,* 
including  the  Inferno,  almost  all  of  the  Purgatorio,  and  fragments  of  the 
Paradise,  The  translation  is  in  alternately  rhymed  verses  of  five  feet,  and 
it  shows  just  how  far  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  Dante  can  be  repro- 
duced in  English,  with  the  restriction  and  the  hamperings  of  rhyme.  It  is 
not  closely  literal,  not  even  as  much  so  as  the  difference  between  the  gen- 
iuses of  the  languages  allows.  The  thought  of  Dante  remains  unchanged, 
but  the  expression  is  often  considerably  altered.  The  translator,  himself  a 
poet,  allowed  himself  freedom,  intending  to  make  his  work  a  poem  as  well 
as  a  translation,  and  he  has  succeeded,  for  it  can  be  read  with  pleasure, 
independently  of  the  original,  and  with  little  thought  of  there  being  any 
original  to  burden  the  poet.  There  are  many  fine  and  beautiful  passages  in 
the  version.  Qualities  which  particularly  commend  it,  and  give  it  some  of 
the  spirit  and  flavor  of  Dante,  are  its  terseness,  its  severity  and  freedom 
from  rhetoric  and  gratuitous  ornamentations,  its  use  of  plain  homespun 
words,  its  tone  of  serious  simplicity.  But,  as  Professor  Norton  points 
out  in  the  introduction,  the  style  is  not  Dante's  but  the  translator's,  and 
the  translator's  style,  fine  as  it  often  is,  is  necessarily  far  below  Dante's. 
The  translator  can  follow  the  great  Italian  on  his  ordinary  levels,  but  when 
he  takes  his  eagle  flights  he  follows  him  only  with  his  eyes.  Nevertheless, 
after  this  is  admitted,  it  remains  true  that  Dr.  Parsons'  translation  is  a  work 
of  permanent  value,  and  as  good  as  any  rhymed  version  in  English.  It  will 
always  be  cause  for  regret  that  so  fine  a  poet  and  so  faithful  a  student  of 
Dante  as  he  was  did  not  live  to  finish  his  translation. 

The  author  of  Th€  New  Minister\  disclaims  a  purpose  for  his  novel,  and 
insists  that  it  has  only  **  a  certain  significance,"  which  is  "  to  reflect  certain 
drifts  or  tendencies  in  American  church  life,  and  record  the  development 
of  a  plastic  mind  and  soul  under  the  pressure  of  ecclesiastical  surroundings, 
which  are  peculiarly  representative  of  the  genius  of  our  democratic  form  of 

♦  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  :  TranslaUd  into  English  Verse,  By  Thomas 
Williafcn  Parsons.  With  a  Preface  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  a  Memo- 
rial sketch  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  pp.  353.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifiiin  and  Company. 

t  The  New  Minister,  By  Kenneth  Paul.  pp.  34a.  New  York :  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company. 
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government."    Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to 
say  that  it  is  a  severe  case  of  the  novel  with  a  purpose.    The  purpose  is,  in 
fact,  too  much  for  the  novel,  and  the  latter  is  more  or  less  extinguished. 
The  *'  plastic  mind  and  soul "  whose  experiences  are   described   is  the 
Reverend  Charles  Clayton,  who  comes  fresh  from  Phonoville  Seminary  to 
take  charge  of  an  important  church  in  Weavington,  a  large  manufacturing 
town.     He  at  once  wins  the  love  of  the  daughter  of  the  leading  manufacturer 
of  the  town,  and  in  consequence  arouses  the  hate  of  an  admirer  of  her,  the 
district  attorney  of  Weavington.  and  the  villain  of  the  story,  who  lays  various 
direful  plots  against  the  minister,  all  of  which  are  foiled.    This  however  is 
not  the  serious  business  of  the  book.    The  minister,  of  course, — no  minister 
In  a  strictly  modern  novel  can  do  aught  else — comes  to  see  the  inadequency 
of  the  old  views  on  questions  of  Christian  belief,  and  he  stirs  up  a  strife  in 
his  church  by  openly  proclaiming  some  advanced  views.     He  also  gets  into 
trouble  by  preaching  a  fiery  sermon  on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
which  angers  several  prominent  manufacturers,  who  are  members  of  his 
church.    This  part  of  the  book  introduces,  and  relies  for  its  success  on 
exaggerated  pictures  of  the  amount  of  '* advanced  thought"  among  clergy- 
men to-day,  of  the  venom  and  virulence  of  the  conservative  element  in  the 
churches  and  in  religious  journalism,  and  of  the  cruelty  and   selfishness 
practised  on  weekdays  by  men  who  are  pillars  of  the  church  on  Sundays  and 
at  church  meetings.    Although  the  writer  says  that  he  does  not  wish  to  serve 
the  interests  of  any  movement,  or  demonstrate  any  peculiar  theory  of  relig- 
ion, it  is  very  evident  that  he  is  a  zealous,  though  not  always  very  intelligent 
supporter  of  the  latest  and  most  radical  views  in  theology  and  economics. 
Not  content,  however  with  burdening  his  book  with  the  new  theology  and 
socialism,  he  attempts  at  some  length  to  describe  hypnotism  and  telepathy, 
and  their  use  in  medicine,  in  a  way  to  be  understanded  of  the  people. 

Such  a  load  would  be  very  heavy  even  for  a  most  skilfully  managed  novel. 
But  the  technique  of  The  New  Minister  is  sadly  at  fault.  The  plot  which  is 
used  as  an  instrument  for  the  presentation  of  the  purpose  is  feeble  and 
improbable.  Long  and  awkward  sermonizing  conversations,  or  conversa- 
tional sermons  are  used  to  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  Reverend 
Charles  CIa3rton  is  gradually  won  over  to  the  more  excellent  way  of  think- 
ing. His  character  is  somewhat  interesting,  but  the  others  in  the  book  are 
not  of  much  consequence.  Helen  Block,  the  most  important  character  after 
the  minister,  is  altogether  too  inconsistent  and  perplexing.  As  for  the 
style  of  the  book,  the  following  specimen,  being  a  description  of  the  vil* 
Iain's  hands,  will  be  sufficient  comment :  "  His  hands  were  as  white  and 
delicate  as  a  girl's,  to  which  he  gave  many  leisure  moments  in  paring  and 
polishing  the  nails." 

Mr.  Putnam's  Authors  and  their  PubHc  in  Ancient  Times,*  is  stated  in 
its  preface  to  be  intended  as  a  kind  of  preliminary  chapter  to  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  property  in  literature.  It  is  really  an 
account  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  making  and  publishing  of  books, 

*  Authors  and  their  PubHc  in  Ancient  Times,    By  George  Haven  Putnam, 
pp.  309.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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beginning  with  the  earliest  books  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Chinese,  and 
extending  down  through  the  Byzantine  school  of  writers  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  manner  of  the  preparation  of  the  manuscripts,  the  business 
of  the  ancient  publishers,  the  libraries  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Alexandria, 
and  the  book  terminology  of  classic  times,  are  all  described,  and  particular 
attention  is,  as  would  be  expected,  given  to  any  evidence  of  compensation 
received  by  the  author  for  his  writings  or  right  enjoyed  by  him  in  them. 
The  history  of  literature  is  of  course  closely  connected  with  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  some  matter  on  this  topic  is  introduced  where  it  can  be  useful. 
In  such  a  limited  space  as  the  book  allows,  a  complete,  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject  is,  of  course,  impossible.  But  the  main  facts  are  given,  and 
with  them  a  great  deal  of  curious  detail.  All  is  set  forth  in  a  succinct,  agree- 
able manner.  The  author  has  treated  a  most  interesting  subject,  to  which 
he  has  given  a  good  deal  of  enthusiastic  and  earnest  study,  both  learnedly 
and  interestingly,  and  the  result  is  a  book  very  attractive  in  every  way.  It 
appears  that  authors,  even  in  these  days  when  international  copyright  is 
obtained  with  much  tribulation,  have  a  better  time  of  it  than  they  once  did. 
The  great  authors  of  the  ancient  world,  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  were 
philanthropists  as  well  as  authors,  for  they  seem  to  have  received  no  return 
at  all  from  the  sale  of  their  books,  and  what  compensation  they  did  get  for 
their  work  came  in  the  shape  of  gifts  from  wealthy  patrons.  Cicero  and 
Horace,  however,  seem  to  have  had  some  definite  arrangement,  according 
to  which  they  received  a  portion  of  the  profits  from  their  books,  and  later 
on  we  find  Martial  driving  as  sharp  bargains  as  any  Yankee  could  with  his 
publisher.  From  his  time  on  the  idea  of  literary  property  became  more 
fixed  in  the  public  mind,  so  that  authors  thenceforth  expected  a  share  of 
what  their  books  brought. 

Those  who  heard  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  the  champion  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  at  the  world's  congress  of  religions  last  summer,  will  find 
an  old  friend  in  the  little  bookf  recently  published  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  well 
named, — Heart  Beats,-*for  the  contents  are  no  doubt  as  true  an  epitome  of 
the  man's  life  and  character  as  the  interesting  biographical  sketch  at  the 
beginning.  The  book  consists  of  stray  thoughts  written  from  time  to  time 
on  all  the  varied  themes  that  concern  daily  living.  It  reads  like  the  *'  Medi- 
tations" of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  the  "de  Imitatione  Christi."  He  proves 
himself  in  its  pages  to  be  a  man  who  has  learned  how  truly  to  live  and 
truly  to  worship ;  a  man  of  strength  and  purity  of  character  and  depth  of 
spirituality  seldom  to  be  found.  In  point  of  literary  merit  too,  the  book  is 
remarkable  and  combines  a  clear  and  forcible  style  with  pure  and  simple 
diction,  slightly  tinged  by  the  imagery  of  the  East. 

President  Th wing's  Within  College  IValls,^  consists  of  a  number  of  papers 
upon  various  features  of  college  life.    What  they  are  is  shown  by  the  titles 

^  Heart  Beats,    By  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author  by  Samuel  J.  Barrow.    Boston :  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

t  IVithin  College  Walls.    By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  pp.  187.    New  York  ;  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
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of  the  chapters :  "  The  College  and  the  Home,"  "  The  Good  of  Being  in 
College/'  "  The  College  Forming  Character,"  "  Certain  College  Tempta- 
tions/*  ••  College  Government,"  **  Play  in  College,"  "  Simplicity  and 
Enrichment  of  Life  in  College,"  "The  College  and  the  Church,"  "The 
College  Fitting  for  Business,"  "  The  Preeminence  of  the  Graduate."  The 
ideas  of  the  author  seem  to  be  drawn  in  the  main  from  experience  of  life 
in  a  small  Western  college,  where  life  is  narrower,  simpler,  more  religious, 
and,  superficially  at  least,  more  earnest  than  in  the  larger  Eastern  institu- 
tions. For  this  reason  he  is  inclined  to  take  a  more  favorable  view  of  some 
things  in  college  life  than  the  condition  of  life  in  these  larger  institutions 
warrants.  There  is  not  as  little  drinking  and  vice  of  various  kinds  in  col- 
lege as  he  seems  to  think.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  observer 
can  see,  that  "  the  intellectual  earnestness  of  students  is  increasing.  "  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  true  that  "  poor  scholarship,  which  once  would  have  been 
regarded  with  indifference,  is  now  despised,  and  the  man  who  *  tails '  his 
class,  even  though  he  be  the  crack  oarsman  or  the  best  '  rusher,'  is  the 
object  of  either  pity  or  ridicule." 

But  notwithstanding  these  rather  restricted  views,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sound,  straightforward  sense  all  through  the  book,  particularly  in  the  chap- 
ters on  **  Simplicity  and  Enrichment  of  Life  in  College,  "  College  Govern- 
ment," and  "  Play  in  College."  The  chapter  on  "  The  College  and  the 
Church  "  well  emphasizes  some  facts  which  are  occasionally  lost  sight  of 
nowadays.  And  lastly,  the  statements  throughout  the  book,  especially  in 
the  last  two  chapters,  about  the  uses  and  advantages  of  college  education 
are  most  true  and  timely. 


Very  appropriately  chosen  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Crandall's  volume  of  poems,* 
for  they  are  almost  invariedly  musical  throughout,  running  on  with  melo- 
dious, free  and  natural  rhythm.  And  well  are  they  called  music  of  the 
wayside,  too,  for  they  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  common  things  of  every- 
day life.  There  is  not  much  on  subjects  which  are  remote  from  ordinary 
thought  and  feeling,  and  appeal  only  to  a  few.  Mr.  Crandall  writes  of  these 
familiar  things  in  the  main  in  musical  verse,  with  tender  and  true  feeling, 
with  pretty  fancy,  occasionally  with  high  imagination.  His  poetry  is  all 
meditative  and  quiet.  His  love  poems,  of  which  there  are  a  consider* 
able  number,  are  poems  more  of  steady,  serene  affection  than  of  ardent 
passion.  There  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  jarring  verbal  infelicities,  some- 
times the  sentiment  is  rather  commonplace,  and  sometimes  the  poet's 
touch  on  the  feelings  is  not  sure,  but  these  defects  do  not  overbalance  the 
large  amount  of  good  poetry  in  the  book.  There  is  about  almost  all 
Mr.  Crandall's  writing  the  mark  of  a  genuinely  poetic  mind.  Some  of  his 
best  work  is  in  his  sonnets,  and  one  is  here  given  as  a  specimen  of  his 
poetry. 

*  Wayside Musu.    By  Charles  H.  Crandall.    pp.   119.    New  York:  J,  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 
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"WOMAN. 

Fairer  than  all  the  fantasies  that  dart 
Adown  the  dreams  of  our  most  favored  sleep, 
Thy  lovely  form  since  Eden's  day  doth  keep 

The  constant  pattern  of  a  perfect  art ! 

Yet  more  do  we  admire  thy  better  part, 
The  spirit  strong  to  smile  when  others  weep  ; 
And  well  know  we  who  sail  life's  ocean  deep 

There  is  no  haven  like  a  woman's  heart. 

Thus,  often  weaiy  ere  my  task  is  done, 

Tired  with  my  task,  my  head  I  fain  would  lay 

In  some  good  lady's  lap  as  did  the  Dane, 
And  watch  the  action  of  the  world  go  on. 

Knowing  'tis  but  a  play  within  a  play, 

The  fleeting  portion  of  an  endless  plan." 

Another  volume*  has  been  added  to  the  "  Stor^  of  the  Nations "  series. 
Mr.  Rawlinson's  name  is  so  well  known  that  any  words  of  praise  seem 
almost  unnecessary.  The  important  rdle  played  by  the  Parthians  as  the 
"  Second  Empire  of  the  World  "  in  connection  with  Rome,  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  ill-starred  expedition  of  Crassus,  and  the  equally  unsuccessful  one  of 
Marc  Antony,  all  go  to  make  the  book  a  particularly  interesting  and 
attractive  one.    The  volume  is  furnished  with  illustrations  and  maps. 

The  Christmas  stories  which  were  contained  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Dartmouth  Lit^  have  been  reprinted  in  a  small  volume  entitled  X^Mas 
Sketches,\  The  small  pen-and-ink  illustrations  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  are  presented  in  the  reprint.  The  binding  of  the  book  is  tasteful 
and  appropriate  to  the  season,  but  the  contents  are  hardly  what  would  be 
expected  from  the  literary  magazine  of  Dartmouth  college. 


KSCEIVBD. 

Ucrceaux  Ckoissis  d'Alpkonse  VaudeL    Edited  by  Frank  W.  Freeborn.    Bos- 
ton :    Ginn  &  Company. 

School  Management.    By  Emerson  E.  White.    New  York  :     American  Book 
Company. 

The  Strike  at  Shane's.     A  sequel  to  Black  Beauty.    Written  for  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Humane  Education  Society,  Boston. 


•  The  St0fy  of  Partkia.    By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.   New  York. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

\X'Ma5  SheUhes.    From  the   Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly.     Edited  by 
Edwin  Osgood  Grover.    Concord,  N.  H. :  Republican  Press  Association. 
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Misdirected  effort  is  better  than  no  effort  at  all.  This  aphorism  is  coined 
to  order  as  a  text  for  "  a  few  brief  remarks  "  on  certain  happenings  of  the 
last  few  weeks  in  the  college  world.  The  January  Lit  convincingly  set 
forth  the  need  of  aesthetic  feeling  in  Yale  life,  and  the  real  narrowness  of 
our  self-satisfied  existence  here.  We  are  too  practical  and  cannot  seem  to 
soften  the  national  utilitarian  traits  even  in  this  supposedly  cultured  atmos- 
phere. But  there  were  still  some  scattered  sparks  of  romance  within  the 
limits  of  the  quadrangle.  Aroused  at  last  by  a  longing  to  get  away  from  the 
practical  and  the  prosaic,  a  band  of  high  spirited  youths  inaugurated  the 
"  wild  boar  hunt/'  which  is  now  history.  On  that  memorable  afternoon  when 
the  bristling  maned,  wild-eyed  blue  emblazoned  quadruped  was  loosed  upon 
the  campus,  Yale  burst  its  utiliurian  bonds,  and  with  unparalleled  enthu- 
siasm, started  in  pursuit  of  the  evanescent  and  unattainable.  These  are 
qualities  of  the  ideal  rather  than  the  real,  and  the  instigators  of  this 
engagement  probably  comprehended  that  the  first  step  had  been  taken 
toward  a  popular  wave  of  aesthetic  feeling.  They  are  able  to  make  out  a 
strong  case,  for  besides  this  argument,  there  is  the  authority  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  writing  of  the  feeling  for  what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  he  says : 
"  The  lion's  eyebrows,  and  the  foam  which  flows  from  the  mouth  of  wild 
boars,  and  many  other  things— though  they  are  far  from  being  beautiful  if  a 
man  should  examine  them  severally — still,  because  they  are  consequent 
upon  the  things  which  are  formed  by  nature,  help  to  adorn  them  and  they 
please  the  mind."  Of  course,  a  lion's  eyebrows  must  of  necessity  be 
accompanied  by  their  owner,  and  to  loose  this  combination  would  have  been 
impracticable  for  obvious  reasons.  The  wild  boar  was  a  sufficient  exposi- 
tion of  this  great  truth.  There  is  a  merited  rebuke  in  this  hunt,  if  it  is 
viewed  in  a  symbolistic  light.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  affrighted 
monster  made  twice  the  circuit  of  the  treasury  with  winged  footsteps. 
Then  it  coursed  swiftly  to  the  library  entrance,  but  did  it  curve  around  that 
structure  ?  No,  it  turned  back  at  the  doors.  Is  not  this  to  be  interpreted 
that  we  put  two-fold  more  thought  on  base  money-getting  than  on  the  better 
and  higher  things.  The  Jove-directed  flight  of  the  animal  may  have  had  a 
strange  and  solemn  meaning. 

We  can  trace  the  same  spirit  of  rovolt  from  the  routine  way  in  the 
elevation  of  a  massive  and  dignified  canine  to  the  chapel  belfry.  The  new 
school  of  symbolists  again  "showed  its  hand,"  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase. 
Here  was  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  material  constituents  of  the  world 
of  '*  thingness,"  an  ordinary  dog,  whose  very  name  has  been  a  reproach 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  attractiveness  in  the 
dog.  The  power  to  interpret  nature  was  wanting  in  those  who  looked  and 
saw  not.  At  last  there  came  the  clear-visioned  men  who  should  translate 
the  creature,  as  it  were,  and  raise  him  so  that  all  might  look  up  and  wonder. 
No  longer  was  the  dog  a  neglected  object.    He  had  risen  above  those  who 
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before  had  scorned  him.  Even  the  leaders  of  our  culture,  the  Faculty, 
through  their  minions,  were  unable  to  attain  to  that  height,  to  grasp  him  in 
all  the  richness  of  his  weighty  being.  They  found  themselves  on  a  lower 
plane,  and  between  were  artificial  barriers  which  required  much  striving  to 
pierce.  In  this  way,  then,  may  sublimity  be  read  into  the  humblest  beings 
of  creation. 

Seriously  speaking,  these  escapades  may  seem  rather  childish  to  the  un- 
sympathetic and  neutral  observer.  Yet  in  a  way  they  represent  a  spirit 
which  is  rapidly  being  legislated  out  of  college  life.  The  Faculty  has  swept 
away  rushes  and  bonfires,  and  kindred  boisterous  amusements,  but  human 
nature  is  more  difficult  to  handle,  and  an  occasional  upheaval  is  not  only 
what  might  be  expected,  but  that  which  should  be  welcomed.  Such  is  the 
revolutionary  opinion  of  Saint  Elihu. 


FODR    O'CLOCKS. 

It  was  that  they  loved  the  children. 
The  children  used  to  say. 

For  there  was  no  doubt 

That  when  school  was  out. 
At  the  same  time  every  day, 

Down  by  the  wall. 

Where  the  grass  grew  tall. 
Under  the  hedge  of  the  holly-hocks, 

One  by  one, 

At  the  touch  of  the  sun. 
There  opened  the  four-o'clocks. 

It  was  that  they  loved  the  children, — 
But  the  children  have  gone  away, 
And  somebody  goes 
When  nobody  knows. 
At  the  same  time  every  day, 
To  see  by  the  wall. 
Where  the  grass  grows  tall, 
Under  the  hedge  of  the  holly-hocks, 
How,  one  by  one, 
At  the  touch  of  the  sun, 
Still  open  the  four-o*clocks. 

—  IVeiiesUy  MagusiMe. 
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NASTURTIUMS. 

The  whole  little  hill-town  blazed  with  them. 

Of  strangest  scarlet  and  oddest  pink  ; 
If  you  walked  through  the  street  your  garment's  hem 
Brushed  by  the  flower  and  bent  the  stem 
That  leaned  from  the  grey  fence  chink. 


And  every  gay  little  girl  one  met 

Had  their  colors  glowing  against  her  hair, 
Or  had  daintily  in  her  bosom  set 
Some  faded  tint,  like  a  pink  regret, 

Or  a  little  rose-flushed  despair. 


And  through  the  open  bountiful  doors, 

Down  the  glimmering  dust  of  ancient  halls, 
In  the  old  blue  ware  of  Orient  shores 
You  saw  them  grouped  on  the  shining  floors, 
Or  shelved  on  the  panelled  walls. 


w^" 


E  have  everything  to  fUmish  your  room  comfort- 
ably.   Our  Prices  are  low. 


OO-OP.    DISCOUNT. 
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755  to  763  Chapel  St.,     -     New  Haven,  Oonn. 
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For  the  whole  little  hill-town  blazed  with  them. 

And  every  girl  had  a  flower  to  wear, 
Hued  like  a  star,  or  hued  like  a  gem. 
Or  a  scarlet  flame  on  a  flickering  stem, 

Or  gold  as  her  own  gold  hair. 

— Southern  Collegian. 
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A  SENIOR  SERMON. 

THE  passing  of  the  Lit.  editors'  year  of  service  is  a 
forcible  reminder  that  the  end  of  the  whole  of  col- 
lege life  for  the  seniors  is  not  far  off.  It  is  a  reminder, 
too,  that  the  end  is  an  end  of  responsibilities  and  duties, 
as  well  as  of  pleasures.  And  at  this  time,  which  is  with 
all  of  us  not  wholly  a  time  for  mirth,  these  responsibilities 
are  the  theme  of  a  natural  reflection.  In  pessimistic 
moods,  the  observer  of  college  life  is  apt  to  think  that  for 
the  majority  of  men  here  they  have  no  existence.  The 
pessimistic  point  of  view  has  one  clear  advantage,  in  that 
the  opinions  resulting  from  it  are  never  deceptive  by 
being  worse  than  the  reality.  But  it  is  not  the  true  point 
of  view  in  this  matter,  particularly  in  regard  to  one 
responsibility  about  which  we  purpose  to  preach  a  little 
while.  It  is  one  which,  if  felt  to  any  considerable  degree, 
brings  with  it  a  good  many  of  the  other  responsibilities 
which  a  man  ought  to  feel.  It  is  one  which  every  man,  in 
college  or  out,  should  feel,  but  which  it  seems  as  if  college 
men  ought  to  feel  with  peculiar  force.  It  is  a  very  old 
subject,  and  has  been  theme  of  Lit.  leaders  and  sopho- 
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more  compositions  without  number,  but  it  is  not  yet  hack- 
neyed or  threadbare.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  earnestness. 

I  have  said  that  the  opinion  that  for  the  majority 
of  college  men  this  responsibility  does  not  exist,  is  not 
true  to  reality.  There  are  two  ways  of  showing  earnest- 
ness, one  by  doing  actual  work,  another,  resorted  to  when 
the  former  is  impossible,  by  being  intensely  interested  in, 
by  keenly  observing  and  constantly  talking  about  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  one  or  both  of  these  two  ways  most 
men  here  act  as  if  the  responsibility  of  earnestness  were 
weighing  very  heavily  on  them  in  regard  to  two  things — 
athletics,  and  the  race  for  society  honors.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  of  these  things,  the  possibility  of  earnestness  by 
performance  is  denied  to  the  majority  of  men,  but  they  make 
up  for  that  by  an  added  amount  of  it  in  the  otlier  way. 
In  the  case  of  the  second,  every  one,  or  almost  every  one, 
displays,  both  by  performance  and  by  interest,  an  earnest- 
ness which  is  sometime  truly  startling. 

Now  earnestness  in  athletics  and  in  the  strife  for  social 
exaltation  are  not  at  all  bad  things,  if  wisely  used.  They 
may  both  be  productive  of  decided  benefits.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  the  amount  of  earnestness  put  forth  in  these 
matters  is  disproportionate  to  their  real  and  lasting  impor- 
tance. Athletic  glory,  either  for  the  individual  or  the 
college,  is  a  precarious,  transitory,  unsubstantial  thing. 
The  individual  must  leave  it  behind  him  when  he  leaves 
college,  and  it  does  the  college  little  good  except  the 
bringing  to  it  of  a  few  men,  and  those  not  the  best,  in  its 
lucky  years.  And  as  for  the  other  matter,  society  elections 
are  not  by  any  means  the  only  things  worth  striving  for 
here. 

But  sadder  to  contemplate  than  the  disproportionate 
amount  of  earnestness  which  these  things  call  out,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  many  cases  apparently  almost  all  the 
earnestness  there  is.  After  we  get  through  with  these  two 
things  too  many  of  us  have  very  little  left  for  anything  else. 
It  is  not  true  of  all  men,  but  with  many,  with  the  majority, 
I  believe,  there  is  altogether  too  little  earnestness  in 
regard  to  any  things  other  than  these. 
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The  interest  in  intellectual  aflFairs,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  the  proper  business  of  a  university,  is  with  most  men 
rather  feeble,  and  the  performance  rather  lame  and  lifeless. 
It  is  not  only  the  studies  provided  by  the  faculty  which  I 
mean  here,  but  all  the  chances  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  pleasure  which  are  given  us.  The  prevailing 
attitude  toward  all  these  things  is  too  cold  and  indifferent. 
Too  many  men — not  a  few  of  them  our  most  admired,  so-, 
called  "prominent  men" — are  destitute  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  intellectual  culture.  There  is  no  need  for 
giving  particular  examples  of  this.  Any  man  who  will 
think  about  it  can  cite  for  himself  plenty  of  examples 
which  have  come  under  his  own  observation. 

And  bpyond  the  purely  intellectual  matters,  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  seriousness  and  earnestness  among  too 
many  men  here.  Its  chief  symptom  is  the  prevailing  dis- 
position to  "  play  horse  " — a  disposition  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  hold  men's  attention  to  any  serious  business 
for  any  length  of  time.  Now  horse-play  is  a  very  enjoy- 
able and  sometimes  a  very  useful  thing,  but,  like  every- 
thing else,  it  has  its  time  and  place,  and  these  are  not  at 
all  times  and  all  places.  When  it  occurs  out  of  its  time 
and  place,  it  is  bad  not  only  because  of  the  lack  of  earnest- 
ness of  which  it  is  a  sign,  but  also  because  of  its  liability 
to  degenerate  into  what  in  the  dialect  of  the  Yale  campus 
is  known  as  "  muckerishness  " — ^a  thing  toward  which  the 
Yale  student  has  a  pronounced  aversion  in  theory,  but 
which  he  is  too  liable  to  manifest  in  practice.  There  is 
no  need  for  giving  examples  of  this  either.  They  occur 
almost  every  day,  and  any  one  can  see  them  for  himself. 
A  very  common  and  peculiarly  offensive  one  is  the  custom 
of  scraping  the  feet  and  creating  an  audible  rustle  in 
church  to  express  disapproval  of  or  amusement  at  some- 
thing which  the  preacher  of  the  day  happens  to  do.  A 
good  many  of  these  practices  have,  by  long  sufferance, 
gjown  to  be  "  old  customs,"  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their 
further  continuance.  A  large  part  of  what  may  be  seen 
here  of  these  vulgar  and  ungentlemanly  actions — **  mucker- 
ish  "  is  the  best  adjective  to  describe  them — are  the  result 
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not  at  all  of  the  character  which  corresponds  to  such 
actions,  but  of  our  lack  of  earnestness. 

It  is,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  lack 
of  which  I  have  been  complaining  in  Yale  men  is  confined 
to  their  college  lives.  The  sons  of  Yale  are  deservedly 
famous  for  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
perform  in  the  world  the  work  of  their  lives.  A  distin- 
guished graduate  of  another  university  said  in  the  college 
pulpit  three  years  ago  that  he  attributed  the  remarkable 
success  of  Yale  men,  in  things  great  and  small,  to  the  fact 
that  they  felt  that  Yale  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 
All  this  points  back  to  some  inspiration  received  here, 
and  its  growth  may  be  seen,  if  one  knows  where  to  look 
for  it.  Any  one  who  has  chances  to  look  below  the  sur- 
face of  college  life  knows  that  in  the  life  of  many  a  man 
whose  outward  acts  seem  very  careless  and  thoughtless 
there  is  a  strong  and  constant,  if  invisible,  undercurrent 
of  earnestness.  Some  men,  I  believe,  are  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  this.  Those  who  are  conscious  say  little  about 
it.  Men  are  commonly  reticent  about  the  deeper  and  finer 
parts  of  their  lives.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  men  here 
were  almost  ashamed  of  the  thought  that  they  possess  any 
earnestness,  any  high  aims,  any  enthusiasm  for  the  better 
and  nobler  things,  so  careful  are  they  to  check  any 
expression  of  such  qualities.  But  however  much  utter- 
ance of  this  earnestness  may  be  repressed  here,  it  exists 
really  and  powerfully,  and  in  the  case  of  almost  every  man 
it  accumulates  by  the  end  of  his  college  life  enough  force 
to  carry  him  on  in  a  career  of  serious  work  which  will  do 
honor  to  himself  and  his  college. 

Yet  prospective  good  works  ought  not  to  be  enough 
for  us.  To  be  sure,  if  we  can  be  earnest  only  in  one  place 
by  all  means  let  that  be  the  life  after  college.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  Yale  men  can  not  be  earnest  in  college 
as  well  as  afterward.  The  inevitable  comparison  for  us  is 
that  with  our  older,  richer,  and  in  many  ways  better  and 
more  useful  sister  university,  which,  we  must  admit,  so 
far  outstrips  us  in  a  great  deal  of  what  pertains  to  the 
intellectual  life,  and   in  general  seriousness  of  purpose. 
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Why  can  not  we  make  an  effort  to  put  ourselves  on  a  level 
with  our  ancient  rival  ?  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
energy  and  earnestness  here,  partly  potential,  under  the 
surface,  partly  in  use,  but  not  used  as  well  as  it  might  be. 
Why  can  not  all  this  be  put  to  good  use,  and  made  to  count 
for  something,  in  the  broadening  and  deepening  and  en- 
riching of  our  life  here  ?  Why  can  not  we  take  hold  with 
a  true  Yale  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  and  make 
a  change  for  the  better  here,  where  the  most  devoted 
Yale  man  must  own  that  there  is  room  for  such  a  change  ? 

Robert  H.  Nichols. 


LEAF  ELVES. 

Methinks  the  fabled  elves  of  old 

Were  wind-blown  leaves,  if  truth  be  told, 

And  still  in  forest  playgrounds  sport, 

Or  homage  pay  in  the  tree-king's  court. 

The  pointed  cap  of  elfin  garb 

Is  but  the  oak  leafs  ragged  barb  ; 

The  dust-brown  coats  the  ground-elves  wear, 

Match  with  the  hue  all  dry  leaves  bear  ; 

And  kindred  sprites  in  jackets  green 

Are  Summer's  living  leaves,  I  ween. 

Arthur  R,   Th<mtpson, 
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HAWTHORNE— THE  UNFINISHED  ROMANCES. 

THE  field  of  literary  criticism  has  been  so  thoroughly 
reaped  that  little  is  left  to  attract  the  gleaner,  even 
in  the  American  acre,  whose  harvest  is  the  most  recent  of 
the  world's  literatures;  here  and  there,  however,  amid 
very  dry  stubble,  there  is  genuine  grain,  fallen  unheeded 
from  the  abundant  sheaves.  Such  hidden  treasures  are 
Hawthorne's  unfinished  romances. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  passed 
away,  he  left  several  fragments  of  what  might  have  been 
among  his  richest  productions.  In  April,  speaking  of  the 
"  Dolliver  Romance,"  whose  initial  chapters  had  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Atlahtic  Monthly^  he  wrote, 
*•  I  shall  never  finish  it  ...  I  cannot  finish  it  .  .  .  ."  He 
seemed  even  then  to  feel  the  grip  of  death,  nor  was  the 
end  far  off.  He  died  in  the  following  month ;  and  when 
he  was  buried,  the  manuscript  of  the  "Dolliver"  lay 
upon  the  dead  wizard's  coffin,  with  whom  the  "  ghost  of 
old  New  England,"  as  Richard  Hutton  has  called  him, 
was  laid  forever. 

His  last  beautiful  conception  forms,  together  with  the 
posthumous  romances,  "The  Ancestral  Footstep"  and 
"  Septimius  Felton,"  a  trilogy,  no  less  remarkable  because 
accidental.  The  "  Dolliver  "  has  the  fabled  elixir  of  life 
for  a  basis,  while  the  "Ancestral  Footstep,"  as  its  name 
implies,  was  built  upon  the  legend  of  a  bloody  footstep 
hereditary  in  a  noble  family  of  old  time.  "Septimius 
Felton  "  shows  the  interweaving  of  these  two  ideas,  with 
the  former  as  the  main  theme,  and  the  latter  the  subdued, 
though  ever-present,  undertone. 

The  idea  is  not  unlike  DeSoto's  "  Fountain  of  Youth  " 
which  the  romantic  Castillian  and  his  followers  came 
seeking  among  the  damp  swamps  of  the  South,  and  the 
nemesis  of  the  romance  is  not  less  terrible  than  when  that 
ignis  fatuus  suddenly  flickered  and  went  out,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  sullen,  fever-breeding  Red  river.  That 
Hawthorne   should   have   taken   the  myth  of  a  drink  of 
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immortality  as  the  ground  work  of  two  of  his  fancy 
fabrics,  is  eminently  characteristic.  His  spirit  seems  less 
earth-bound  here  than  elsewhere,  yet  in  all  this  phantasm- 
structure  he  shows  the  most  distinct  traces  of  that  art,  of 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master, — the  shadowing  forth  of 
human  character. 

The  story  of  the  *'  DoUiver  Romance "  opens  on  a 
joyous  summer  morning.  Doctor  Dolliver  is  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  his  grandchild 
Pansie.  A  bare  hint  is  given  of  the  good  old  gentleman's 
sipping  of  some  life-prolonging  cordial,  whose  perfection 
has  been  his  chief  aim,  and  he  arises  sunny -hearted  and 
cheerful,  in  spite  of  over  ninety  years  of  monotonous 
living.  During  his  ablutions,  the  apothecary  glances 
toward  the  burying  ground  with  an  inward  yearning  to 
be  lying  there  peacefully  with  children  and  relatives  gone 
before,  but  a  fresh  peal  of  laughter  from  below  reminds 
him  that  he  has  yet  an  object  to  live  for. 

"  Every  other  interest  that  he  formerly  had,  and  the 
entire  confraternity  of  persons  whom  he  once  loved  had 
long  ago  departed ;  and  the  poor  Doctor  could  not  follow 
them  because  the  grasp  of  Pansie's  baby-fingers  held  him 
back." 

The  narrative  breaks  off  abruptly  after  a  description  of 
a  romp  in  the  garden  between  grandfather  and  grandchild. 
Pansie  mischievously  pulls  up  a  certain  tenderly  nourished 
weed,  from  which  an  ingredient  of  the  wonderful  cordial 
is  distilled,  and  tosses  it  into  a  new-made  grave  near  by. 
Here  we  lose  sight  of  the  story  with  the  exception  of  one 
complete  chapter,  evidently  intended  for  the  climax. 
Doctor  Dolliver  has  gained  possession  of  the  perfect 
elixir  of  life,  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger ;  fierce  old  Colonel 
Dabney — who  accosts  us  without  introduction — drinks  off" 
the  precious  liquid  to  the  last  drop  and  falls,  before  the 
awe-struck  eyes  of  the  apothecary,  dead  "  by  the  visitation 
of  God/'    This  is  all. 

There  is  not  even  a  suggestion  of  any  further  plot,  yet 
in  this  gleaming  shred  there  is  ample  food  for  fancy. 
Pansie — she  of  the  wondering  blue  eyes  and  hair  with  the 
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sun  upon  it — did  she  mature  into  a  tall,  demure  young 
lady,  with  Madonna  face,  and  quaint,  kindly  manner? 
Did  that  confiding  white  hand  steal  into  a  sturdy  brown 
one  of  which  Hawthorne  forgot  to  speak,  and  did  her 
grandfather  live  to  bless  her  on  her  marriage  morning 
before  passing  into  the  company  of  friend  and  relative 
yonder  in  the  church  yard  ?  Did  that  strange  weed  ever 
fight  its  way  back  through  a  fathom  of  earth  and  dry  bones 
to  the  sunlight,  and  if  so,  did  some  of  it  get  into  the 
mixture  which  hastened  the  end  of  that  splenetic  old 
gentleman  Colonel  Dabney  ? 

The  pen  had  begun  to  waver  before  the  author  could 
tell  us ;  and  yet  the  characters  are  as  sharply  defined  and 
lake  as  strong  hold  upon  us  as  those  of  many  another  of 
Hawthorne's  completed  works. 

His  creations  seem  the  most  human  to  us  when  we  first 
meet  them.  As  the  action  proceeds,  and  the  spirit  vision 
becomes  clearer,  the  figures  are  enveloped  in  cloud,  and 
pass  away  from  our  sight.  We  feel  the  force  of  the  ten- 
dency even  in  this  fragment ;  the  old  apothecary  with  his 
child-like  spirit  housed  in  an  enfeebled  frame  who  seems 
always  fading  into  the  gloom ;  Pansie  dancing  like  a  mock- 
ing sunbeam  among  moss-covered  tombstones  and  more 
akin  to  the  quiet  sleepers  under  them  than  to  the  throbbing 
buoyant  life  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  stale  or  common- 
place here ;  the  atmosphere  is  permeated  with  magic ;  the 
very  characters  are  tinged  with  the  Necromancer's  Midas- 
touch.  To  his  enchanted  vision,  every  woodland  spring 
is  a  nymph's  dwelling  place,  every  tree  the  home  of  a 
dryad  ;  the  rarest  faculty ;  one  whose  secret  has  been  lost 
since  the  fairies  went  out  of  fashion. 

There  is  a  trace  of  the  inevitable  moral  in  the  case  of 
Colonel  Dabney  the  pleasure-worn,  shattered  old  man 
upon  whose  ruthless  irreverence  the  potent  elixir  wreaks 
its  vengeance — a  trace  and  no  more.  It  thrills  us  like  the 
strains  in  the  overture  which,  we  instinctively  feel,  mark 
the  culmination  of  the  opera.  And  if  there  were  no  later 
performance,  if  the  curtain  wavered  a  moment  and  then 
grew   quiet,  and  the  director  passed  noiselessly  out,  we 
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should  know  that  in  that  exquisite  burst,  whose  melody 
the  violins  seem  still  quavering  in  our  ears,  we  had  been 
told  the  secret  of  it  all,  the  passion  or  the  hatred,  the 
triumph  or  the  despair. 

The  "Ancestral  Footstep,"  a  note  book  sketch,  devel- 
ops the  second  element  in  the  trilogy,  that  of  a  bloody 
footstep  hereditary  in  an  English  family,  and  connected  in 
a  mysterious  way  with  the  heir  of  the  long-lost  American 
line  who  is  the  hero  of  the  tale.  This  story  is  in  the 
crudest  form  ;  the  skeleton  of  a  romance.  In  this  respect 
it  is  the  reverse  of  the  "  Dolliver  "  which  presents  a  few 
perfect  chapters  with  no  hint  of  their  possible  outcome 
while  the  "Ancestral  Footstep"  is  almost  entirely  sugges- 
tion with  only  here  and  there  a  bit  of  finished  writing. 

There  are  two  forms  to  the  story.  In  the  first.  Middle- 
ton,  the  American  heir  to  Smithell's  hall,  England,  arrives 
upon  his  ancestral  soil  bearing  papers  which  entitle  him 
to  the  estate ;  they  also  give  an  account  of  the  legend  of 
his  emigrant  ancestor  who  was  always  dogged  by  a 
bloody  footstep.  Middleton  meets  on  his  way  toSmithell's 
hall  an  old  man  who  hints  at  a  knowledge  of  the  clue  to 
the  family  mystery.  He  also  meets  a  young  girl,  Alice, 
who  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  an  American,  and 
who  likewise  seems  acquainted  with  his  secret.  He  sud- 
denly finds  himself  on  the  Smithell's  hall  estate  and  face 
to  face  with  its  irate  owner,  Eldredge,  who  curses  him 
from  the  place.  In  his  anger  the  Englishman  strikes  at 
Middleton  with  the  butt  of  his  fowling  piece,  thereby  dis- 
charging the  load  into  his  own  breast  and  falls  dead  at  the 
feet  of  the  astonished  American.  Alice  enters  at  this 
juncture  and  shows  Middleton  that  the  accident  occurred 
just  where  the  footsteps  disappeared  two  centuries  before. 

In  the  second  version,  the  old  man,  who  is  named 
Hammond  in  the  interim,  turns  out  to  be  Alice's  father 
and  uses  Middleton 's  secret  to  plot  against  Eldredge  with- 
out the  former's  perceiving  it.  The  bloody  footstep  and 
Middleton's  connection  with  it  are  more  important  features 
here  than  in  the  first  form.  The  plot  begins  to  develop 
when  we  are  thrown  sharply  off  the  track  and  have  only 
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a  few  author's  notes  upon  ih^  drafnatis  personae  to  our  com- 
fort— ^and  the  rest  as  a  blank. 

This  piece  of  romance-building  is  so  evidently  mechan- 
ical, has  so  much  of  chisel  and  mallet  and  so  little  of  the 
rounded  figure,  that  we  should  not  recognize  it  as  Haw- 
thorne's were  it  not  for  characteristics  of  his,  which  make 
their  appearance  at  the  first  few  strokes  upon  the  shape- 
less block  of  stone,  and  impress  us  most  forcibly,  when 
the  fine  last  touch  has  been  added,  to  complete  its  sym- 
metry.  His  sculpture  is  sure  to  bring  into  relief,  against 
the  rough  marble,  some  beautiful  feature,  the  dim  sugges- 
tion of  a  noble  brow,  the  fair  promise  of  a  shapely  shoulder. 
In  the  interludes,  when  the  story  flows  easily,  we  are 
struck  first  of  all  by  the  magic  quality,  we  have  noticed 
before.  This  it  is  which  makes  us  think  we  are  meeting, 
in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  dream  world,  people  whom 
we  have  met  somewhere  in  the  actual  world,  now  so  bliss- 
fully far  ofF  and  only  vaguely  remembered. 

Again,  we  observe  that  the  characters  in  this  romance 
are  the  sweet,  old-fashioned  folk  whom  Hawthorne  has 
made  immortal  in  every  one  of  his  works.  This,  too,  par- 
takes of  enchantment.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  faint- 
est suspicion  of  insincerity  or  fawning  or  flattery,  in  the 
persons  because  those  dear  old  people,  we  fancy,  moved 
in  a  time  when  Arcadia  had  not  altogether  vanished  from 
the  earth,  and  perhaps  few  of  us  know  how  high  a  com- 
pliment  we  imply  when  we  say — **  She  is  old-fashioned." 

That  these  two  tales  should  be  combined  in  **  Septim- 
ius  Felton,"  a  romance  planned  and  probably  written 
before  either  of  the  others,  shows  astonishing  skill  in 
method  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  books  themselves,  that  these  were  not  the  preliminary 
studies  to  the  master-work,  so  perfect  is  the  interweaving 
of  the  two  threads.  The  heritage  of  bloodshed  and  the 
promise  of  earthly  immortality- go  hand  in  hand,  as  if 
Death  and  Life  had  shaken  hands,  and  these  opposing 
omnipotences  seem  to  meet  in  the  character  of  Septimius 
with  whom  Doubt  is  the  reality  and  Faith  a  mere  phan- 
tom. 
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The  romance  form  is  ideal,  unbroken  by  chapter  marks, 
those  relay  places  of  narrative  where  our  thoughts  are 
prone  to  go  very  far  astray  of  the  main  purpose.  The 
action  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  burden  of  it  is  borne  by  Septimius  Felton  as  the 
first  central  figure.  He  stands  comparatively  alone  until 
his  life  has  taken  a  definite  course,  when  a  second  central 
figure  is  added  in  the  person  of  Sibyl  Dacy.  Septimius  is 
a  moody  scholar  of  remote  Indian  ancestry,  a  young  man 
constantly  brooding  over  the  brevity  of  life  and  its  disap- 
pointments. He  is  the  antithesis  of  Dr.  Dolliver,  in  age 
as  in  character,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  latter  difference 
only  which  changes  their  life-history,  though  the  same 
Fate  seems  pointing  her  motionless  finger  at  both.  As 
time  proceeds  the  battle  of  Lexington  calls  the  youth  of 
the  neighborhood  to  arms ;  all  but  Septimus  who  loiters 
at  home.  Chance  brings  him  face  to  face  with  Cyril 
Norton,  a  British  officer  whom  he  slays  in  fair  fight  in  the 
upland  thicket  above  the  cottage  of  the  dreamer.  In 
dying  the  officer  bequeaths  a  manuscript  containing  the 
secret  of  a  drink  of  immortality.  Septimius  buries  him 
where  he  fell. 

Thus  the  book  begins  with  a  tragedy,  no  favorable 
augury  of  a  merry  ending.  Indeed  there  is  little  genuine 
mirth  in  Hawthorne ;  much  warm  June  sunshine  there  is, 
but  almost  no  honest  laughter. 

Here,  to  proceed,  begins  the  anxious  search  for  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Septimus  is  shocked  to  hear 
from  his  Aunt  Keziah  that  his  immigrant  ancestor  who 
had  married  an  Indian  squaw  and  had  finally  been  hung 
for  a  wizard,  was  supposed  to  have  the  secret  of  immor- 
tality and  was  constantly  followed  by  a  bloody  footstep. 
This  is  so  startling  a  supplement  to  a  clause  in  the  manu- 
script that  Septimus  at  once  connects  his  fabled  forefather 
with  the  English  nobleman  mentioned  in  the  writing  who 
disappeared  at  a  date  nearly  corresponding  to  the  wizard's 
arrival  in  America,  and  was  dogged  by  the  same  relent- 
less footstep.  At  this  point  the  two  threads  cross  for  the 
first  time  and  we  get  some  hint  of  Middleton's  ancestor  in 
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the  •'  Footstep  "  just  as  the  first  clue  connects  Dr.  DoUiver's 
secret  recipe  with  Felton's. 

Aunt  Keziah  has  an  herb  drink  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  the  wizard  and  compounded  very  like  that  of  the 
manuscript ;  it  lacks  one  ingredient,  a  red  petaled  flower 
to  be  found  growing  on  a  grave,  and  not  indigenous  to 
American  soil. 

Septimius  meets,  subsequently,  Sibyl  Dacy,  an  English 
girl,  pacing  his  own  accustomed  path  on  the  hilltop  near 
the  dead  soldier's  grave.  She  is  just  such  a  g^rl  as  Pansie 
Dolliver  might  have  developed  into,  tall,  with  eyes  full  of 
mystery.  One  shudders  at  the  contrary  possibility  of  that 
innocent  spirit  whose  wedding  bells  we  have  just  heard,  in 
fancy,  chiming.  Those  sweet,  wide  child's  eyes  with  the 
soft  light  in  them,  as  if  overswept  by  gentle  cloud-shadows 
may  have  now  become  deep,  inscrutable  abodes  of  darkness 
— or  of  devotion,  who  knows  ?  The  linking  of  these  two 
lives  certainly  intensifies  both  and  serves  to  accomplish 
the  author's  purpose,  but  their  association  is  by  no  means 
joyous.     Each  life  is  the  chief  accident  of  the  other. 

Sibyl  in  turn  makes  the  strands  of  the  story  recross. 
Listening  to  Felton's  random  talk  of  immortality  she 
relates  a  legend  of  an  English  chemist  who  had  brewed 
the  immortal  drink,  all  save  the  last  ingredient,  a  pure 
young  virgin's  blood  ;  she  tells  how  a  beautiful  girl  in  the 
flower  of  maidenhood  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart  for  his 
sake;  and  that  he  unwittingly  setting  foot  in  the  blood 
carried  a  Cain's  curse  with  him  even  when  he  fled  England 
to  escape  it. 

This  is  your  problem.  Sir  Dreamer,  how  will  you  dis- 
solve that  subtlest  solution,  this  mixture  of  life  and  death, 
which  we  call  existence  ?  Here  at  the  very  outset  comes 
the  shadowy  hand,  the  awful,  irrefutable  negative. 

As  the  attachment  between  Septimius  and  Sibyl  culmi- 
nates in  a  betrothal,  Septimius  first  observes  his  long 
sought  flower  growing  upon  the  British  officer's  grave. 
The  chemical  process  is  then  completed  and  the  elixir  of 
life  brewed.  Upon  the  appointed  day  they  prepare  to 
take  the  potion.    Sibyl  takes  a  deep  draught  and  dashes 
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the  cup  upon  the  ground.  Turning  to  Septimius  with  a 
smile  she  tells  him  that  the  elixir  is  the  deadliest  poison  ; 
that  she  herself  had  planted  the  flower  upon  Cyril 
Norton's  grave  to  avenge  him,  but  falling  in  love  with 
Septimius  resolves  to  die  herself  rather  than  let  him  drink 
his  fancied  cup  of  unending  life.  Thus  she  dies,  leaving 
Septimius  a  broken-hearted  man,  amid  his  ruined  hopes, 
gazing  across  her  dead  body  into  the  impenetrable  dis- 
tance. 

Perhaps,  even  at  this  dread  consummation,  some  pleas- 
ant thoughts  come  to  one's  mind,  like  those  sweet  major 
tones,  resolving  the  harshest  discord  and  drawing  from  its 
depths  the  divinest  harmony.  Did  they  bury  her  by 
Cyril  Norton?  Did  roses  grow  from  her  sweet  body 
blooming  every  Spring  with  her  maiden  beauty,  and 
letting  fall  in  the  grey  Autumn,  their  tribute  of  grief,  as 
they  do  over  Persian  Omar's  grave  ?  Or  did  that  poison 
flower  \)loom  above  her  mound  like  an  immortal  curse. 

And  Septimius,  roused  from  his  habit  of  doubt,  for  a 
little  time,  to  follow  the  semblance  of  faith — him  we  leave 
in  the  depths  of  despair.  Is  it  not  always  the  fate  of  him 
who  follows  the  Will-'o-the-wisp  that  he  wakes,  at  last,  to 
the  chill  realities  of  a  bog?  Here  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  character.  Character — that  force  within  us  gov- 
erning, like  the  benignant  planet,  the  tides  of  human 
existence.  It  endures  when  all  else  passes  away,  after  the 
wind  and  weather  of  Circumstance  have  played  their 
game  out  with  us ;  and  the  Great  Romancer  never  fails 
to  make  us  feel  in  the  gladdest  sunshine  as  in  the  darkest 
storm-bursts  that  silent,  mighty  influence. 

But,  destiny,  if  we  are  to  believe  George  Eliot,  is  char- 
acter plus  circumstance.  With  Hawthorne  the  definition 
puts  on  a  darker  hue — character  plus  Fate.  This  is  the 
dramatic  point  in  these  tales  of  the  elixir  of  ^  life — utter 
darkness  falling,  like  a  retribution  upon  eyes  that  have 
striven  to  gaze  beyond  these  earthly  limits.  It  lends 
sway  to  the  powerful  element  of  Hawthorne's  thought 
which  may  be  called  the  Unconscious  Moral,  stern  and 
unrelenting,  which  impresses  us  so  deeply  and  so  terribly, 
even  when  we  are  least  aware  of  it. 
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Fate — "the  inexorable  goddess,"  as  the  Greeks  called 
her — she  is  the  truest  humorist.  She  generally  manages 
to  turn  the  laugh  on  us,  and  when  she  does  the  serpent's 
tooth  is  not  sharper  than  the  mockery  of  her  jest.  Only 
upon  him  who  will  laugh  at  her  will  she  deign  to  smile. 
Yet  in  her  cruellest  triumph  she  may  even  have  a  word 
of  hope.  In  all  kindness  she  denies  a  Tithonus  immor- 
tality but,  to  him  who  will  listen,  she  whispers,  in  the 
words  of  Sibyl  Dacy : 

— ^^  God  gave  man  a  grave ^  and  it  redeems  all,  while  it  seems 
to  destroy  all^  and  makes  an  immortal  spirit  of  him  in  the  end'* 

Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells. 
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THE  LITERARY  ASPECT  OF  BROOK  FARM. 

THERE  are  people  who  persist  in  thinking  of  Brook 
Farm  as  a  representative  of  the  many  socialisms 
characteristic  of  its  period,  and  differing  from  them  only 
because  of  the  literary  fame  of  the  names  connected  with 
it.  The  one  main  fact  emphasized  by  all  writers  about 
Brook  Farm  is  that  "  it  was  not  a  community."  Out  of 
the  sixty  or  more  communities  catalogued  by  Noyes  in 
his  "American  Socialisms,"  there  was  not  one  founded  on 
any  other  principle  than  that  each  member  gave  up  every- 
thing he  possessed  except  his  immortal  soul  to  be  part  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  society — and  if  the  member  was 
a  woman  the  immortal  soul  was  too  often  included  in  the 
bargain.  Individual  development  they  intentionally  made 
impossible.  While  Emerson  and  his  friends  were  social- 
ists— at  least  they  themselves  claimed  the  name — their 
ideal  society  was  of  an  entirely  different  type.  They  felt, 
as  have  all  thorough  thinkers  always,  the  unfairness  of 
society  as  it  is.  But  they  would  not  therefore  condemn 
mankind  to  a  puppet-like  artificial  existence  in  a  Fourier 
"  phalanstery."  To  them  ordinary  socialism  seemed  better 
than  absolute  monarchy  only  because  the  will  of  the 
majority  was  the  oppressor  instead  of  the  whim  of  one 
man.  They  thought  an  association  possible  where  patient 
merit  should  take  no  spurns  of  the  unworthy  ;  where 
perfect  equality  of  all  labor,  mental  and  physical,  should  be 
the  basis  of  social  organization ;  and  finally  when  there 
should  be  no  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
A  peaceful  agricultural  existence  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
almost  all  socialistic  communities.  The  Transcendentalists 
made  agriculture  only  the  means  to  a  much  higher  end : 
men  were  not  to  be  made  level  by  trampling  down  those 
higher  than  their  fellows,  but  by  raising  up  those  who 
were  below ;  every  man  should  strive  to  develop  himself 
and  his  neighbor  at  the  same  time.  They  planned  a 
"  university  of  life  "  in  which  cultivation  of  body,  mind 
and  soul  should  be  inseparable.    Those  members  who  had 
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reached  middle  life  (they  were  none  of  them  old)  should 
have  some  restitution  for  the  years  they  had  wasted  in 
struggling  with  an  unsympathetic  civilization — civiliza- 
tion came  to  mean  to  the  Brook  Farmer  what  barbarism 
meant  to  the  Greek,  The  young  were  to  be  apprenticed 
to  true  practical  Christianity,  and  in  the  time  to  come,  by 
example  and  precept,  would  teach  the  world  how  to  live. 
It  was  a  beautiful  dream,  altogether  free  from  the  appeals 
to  the  lower  appetites  and  from  the  selfish  motives  that 
marred  the  plans  of  Owen,  Fourier  and  Noyes.  It  was 
the  only  plan  that  recognized  the  beauty  of  intellectual 
culture  for  the  sake  of  real  righteousness  and  the  neces- 
sary sequence  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men. 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  preacher  should  have  brought 
forward  the  idea ;  it  was  particularly  fortunate  that  he 
should  have  been  a  close  friend  of  Emerson  and  the  rest 
of  the  Concord  group — the  great  thinkers  that  marked 
the  generation.  William  E.  Channing  was  the  man  who 
drew  together  the  little  band  known  after  a  time  as  Tran- 
scendentalists.  In  that  famous  company  he  threw  out  the 
first  vague  suggestions  of  Brook  Farm.  All  were  greatly 
interested  in  discussing  the  ideal.  A  few  grew  enthu- 
siastic for  its  actual  consummation.  For  George  Ripley — 
a  pastor  seeking  for  the  path  to  a  new  light  until  his  flock 
could  no  longer  follow  him — Channing's  words  gave  shape 
to  a  divine  vision.  To  make  it  real  seemed  the  worthy 
ambition  of  a  life  almost  in  danger  of  losing  definite  pur- 
pose ;  he  set  to  work  with  the  energy  of  religious  fervor. 

Though  Ripley  was  a  man  always  committed  to  impulse 
and  rather  inclined  to  prophesy  than  to  provide,  he  had 
enough  of  the  faculty  of  accomplishment  to  keep  the 
project  moving.  The  Boston  people  who  had  encouraged 
him  to  begin  the  experiment  were  slow  in  helping  him  in 
other  ways.  On  his  own  responsibility  he  secured  the 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres  at  West  Roxbury  and  managed 
it  as  a  private  enterprise  until  he  was  relieved  by  the 
formally  incorporated  Brook  Farm  Association.  He  went 
into   Boston  society  to  solicit  pupils    and    into  Boston 
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markets  to  buy  live  stock.  He  was  the  most  successful  of 
the  corps  of  teachers  and  the  hardest  worker  on  the  farm. 
His  efforts  in  the  former  direction  were  much  the  more 
successful ;  his  pupils  loved  him  more  than  did  the  calves 
upon  which  he  forced  his  '*  hay -tea " — a  concoction  in- 
tended as  a  cheap  substitute  for  milk  in  weaning  time. 
His  enthusiasm  and  good  nature  made  his  companions 
stand  by  him,  if  only  for  shame  at  the  thought  of  desert- 
ing. He  called  the  manure  pile  **  his  gold  mine ;"  he  dis- 
covered that  "the  operation  of  milking  a  cow  is  most 
conducive  to  contemplation — if  the  cow's  tail  is  looped  up 
behind.*'  The  permanence  of  the  reputation  of  Brook 
Farm  is  mainly  owing  to  his  ability  to  recognize  good  men 
and  to  attract  them :  many  of  its  members  who  have  since 
become  famous,  were  then  almost  unknown.  Charles  A. 
Dana,  as  had  his  father  before  him,  found  his  eyes  unequal 
to  the  requirements  of  his  college  course  and  left  Harvard 
to  become  Ripley's  most  valued  helper ;  James  S.  Dwight 
taught  music  and  the  love  of  music ;  it  is  recorded  that 
George  W.  Curtis,  who  was  one  of  the  first  members,  was 
a  favorite  reader  aloud ;  George  P.  Bradford,  whose  repu- 
tation would  be  greater  were  his  name  attached  to  all  that 
he  has  written,  instructed  in  literature ;  Emerson,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Alcott,  and  indeed  the  whole  circle  which 
they  represented,  were  frequent  visitors ;  finally  there 
was  Hawthorne,  to  whom  public  knowledge  and  interest 
with  regard  to  Brook  Farm  are  largely  due. 

After  thirty  or  forty  years  of  argument  it  is  quite  gen- 
erally conceded  that  Hawthorne  was  sincere  when  he 
wrote  the  preface  to  "  The  Blithedale  Romance  "  that  the 
book  is  neither  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches  nor  a 
history  of  Brook  Farm,  but  that  it  is  simply  a  romance 
taking  color  as  a  whole  from  a  past  experience  of  its 
author,  just  as  the  chapter  describing  the  finding  of  Zeno- 
bia's  body  took  color  from  an  episode  of  his  life  at  Con- 
cord. 

One  who  has  read  Julian  Hawthorne's  scathing  criticism 
of  the  people  who  will  discuss  the  connection  between 
Zenobia  and  Margaret  Fuller,  is  inclined  to  avoid  the 
2; 
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topic ;  but  he  may  venture  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  some  points  in  Margaret  Fuller's  character  had 
not  impressed  Hawthorne ;  and  we  know  from  the  note 
books  that  whatever  impressed  him  was  sooner  or  later 
woven  into  his  work.  It  is  very  reasonable  that  Margaret 
Fuller's  characteristics  should  appear  in  so  appropriate  a 
place  as  a  romance  with  a  socialistic  atmosphere.  He 
certainly  was  not  writing  a  biography  of  the  gifted 
lady.  She  was  not  a  member  of  the  association.  She  was 
only  connected  with  it  by  her  letters  and  very  short  visits. 
Hawthorne  had  no  great  affection  for  philosophic  folk; 
he  liked  Margaret  Fuller  less  than  the  others  inasmuch  as 
she  was  more  aggressive  than  they.  A  little  of  the  malice 
that  crept  into  the  note-book  story  of  his  troubles  with 
"a  Transcendental  heifer  belonging  to  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller,"  which  was  "  very  fractious  and  kicked  over  milk 
pails,"  may  easily  have  found  its  way  into  "  The  Blithedale 
Romance."  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  had  a  certain 
quiet  satisfaction  in  the  instant  clamor  of  public  recogpii- 
tion  and  remonstrance  that  greeted  Zenobia,  however 
little  of  Margaret  Fuller's  real  self  he  may  have  put  in 
the  character. 

Hawthorne  disclaimed  any  right  to  be  the  historian  of 
Brook  Farm.  But  "  The  Blithedale  Romance  "  certainly 
furnishes  the  most  attractive  picture  of  life  there  that  has 
been  painted.  The  honest  social  equality  that  set  the 
morbid  poet  on  the  same  plane  with  the  rough  farm  hand, 
made  him  prove  their  common  manhood  by  a  common 
appetite  earned  working  side  by  side  in  the  cornfield  ;  the 
inspiration  of  sharing  an  appreciation  for  nature  with 
others  who  could  themselves  feel  the  intellectual  charm 
of  being  on  such  close  terms  with  her  ;  the  originality  and 
almost  classic  tone  of  the  charades  and  out-door  masquer- 
ades ;  the  unique  custom  of  exchanging  platonically  per- 
sonal notes — all  are  set  before  us  as  not  one  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  members  had  the  art  or  perhaps  even  the 
desire  to  portray  them.  Hawthorne  does  not  tell  every- 
thing ;  he  passes  lightly  over  the  school  department  of  the 
plan ;  he  does  not  tell  how  the  men  scrubbed  floors  and 
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hung  clothes  on  the  line  to  save  the  women ;  since  he  was 
not  writing  history  there  was  no  need.  In  the  story  of 
Miles  Coverdale*s  discouragement  and  abandonment  of 
Blithedale  we  have  a  very  slightly  disguised  story  of  his 
own  motives  for  leaving  Brook  Farm. 

We  know  more  of  his  reasons  from  his  letters  and  note- 
books than  from  the  novel.  His  dissatisfaction  with  the 
place  and  the  life  may  be  considered  fairly  representative 
of  the  feeling  of  anyone  who  went  there  not  bound  up  in 
the  theories  of  socialism,  and  may  be  so  discussed.  He 
seems  to  us  the  man  above  all  others  to  whose  sympathies 
such  a  movement  would  appeal  most  strongly.  He  was 
seeking  a  congenial  home ;  he  was  tired  of  the  city,  and 
had  just  lost  his  government  position  ;  to  enter  so  pleasant 
a  realm  of  poetry  and  thought  was  to  him  like  coming 
into  a  deferred  inheritance.  He  was  made  welcome  for 
his  literary  reputation,  for  his  personal  attractiveness  and 
for  his  business  experience.  The  day  after  his  arrival  they 
set  him  to  work  in  the  "  gold-mine."  He  had  dreamed  of 
a  seat  on  the  hillside  at  sunset,  looking  down  over  the  half 
grown  fields  in  whose  planting  and  hoeing  he  had  done  his 
share ;  of  great  romances,  saturated  with  the  inspiration 
of  nature,  to  be  written  at  night  in  the  solitude  of  his 
room.  But  when  sunset  came  he  was  too  tired  to 
go  out  to  admire  it,  and  sheer  physical  exhaustion  sent 
him  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
ideal  and  the  real.  He  despaired  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing in  his  chosen  work.  Withdrawing  from  active 
membership  he  became  a  boarder  and  fared  better.  But 
he  was  contemplating  marriage  ;  he  saw  that  the  value  of 
the  shares  of  the  association  would  soon  dwindle  away  to 
nothing,  and  accordingly  took  out  his  capital  and  closed 
his  connection  with  Brook  Farm  altogether.  The  manage- 
ment never  quite  forgave  Hawthorne  this  very  reasonable 
action.  Mr.  Dana,  even  to-day,  finds  it  difficult  to  speak 
of  Hawthorne's  connection  with  Brook  Farm  without  a 
touch  of  bitterness. 

No  amount  of  capital  could  have  averted  final  failure 
from  the  association  as  it  was  conducted  by  George  Rip- 
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ley.  He  was  too  honest  and  too  much  in  earnest  to  make 
a  financial  success  out  of  such  a  scheme.  "  Philanthropic 
and  religious  bodies,"  says  Emerson,  discussing  the  fail- 
ure, "  do  not  commonly  make  their  executive  officers  out 
saints ;  the  communities are  only  possible  by  in- 
stalling Judas  as  steward."  The  wealth  which  Brook 
Farmers  desired  was  "  leisure  to  live  in  all  the  faculties  of 
the  soul ;"  they  always  sought  to  save  time  from  manual 
labor  for  intellectual  culture.  Notwithstanding  the  wearing 
of  gay  caps  and  blouses — to  the  contemptuous  disgust  of 
blufF  William  Allen,  the  only  practical  farmer  of  the  lot — 
work  in  the  fields  was  unmistakable  drudgery ;  the  con- 
stant  tendency  was  to  shirk  farm  labor  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  advantages  of  the  place.  From  all  these  causes  the 
treasury  su£Fered ;  and  Brook  Farm  could  not  outlast  its 
treasury  ;  as  a  last  resort  a  Fourier  Phalanstery  was  organ- 
ized. When  scarcely  completed,  it  was — may  we  not  say, 
fortunately — destroyed  by  fire. 

With  purer  and  nobler  motives  than  any  of  its  sister 
socialisms,  and  with  just  as  much  energy  and  perseverance 
among  its  members,  Brook  Farm  ended  as  they  did,  in 
failure.  But  there  were  compensations:  the  Roxbury 
family  was  the  only  one  of  them  all  that  did  not  fail  from 
personal  greed  or  internal  dissensions ;  it  had  made  better 
men  and  women  of  its  members.  Those  who  have  accom- 
plished most  in  the  world  are  strongest  in  their  gratitude 
to  Brook  Farm  ;  not  one  has  expressed  any  regret  for  his 
experience.  It  is  but  right  so.  They  worked  for  human- 
ity and  received  a  reward  of  which  they  never  thought. 
They  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters  and  it  came  back 
to  them  again. 

Lindsay  Denison. 
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THE  "SHYLOCK"  OF  THE  MODERN  STAGE. 

THE  Elizabethan  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  Shylock 
with  whom  they  were  acquainted  was  essentially  a 
comic  character.  Even  Dick  Burba^e,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Shakespeare,  made  the  Jew  a  butt  for  the  jeers  of  the 
**  groundlings,"  his  make-up  consisting  of  exceedingly  red 
hair  and  beard,  a  hooked  nose  of  preternatural  dimen- 
sions, and  a  "tawny  petticoat."  Race  prejudice  allowed 
but  scant  tolerance  to  the  Jew  of  those  times.  "  He  hates 
our  sacred  nation,"  says  Shylock  of  Antonio — the  words 
are  but  the  echo  of  the  hatred  of  every  Englishman  of  the 
day.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  bitterness  of  the  hate 
died  out,  Shylock  parted  with  his  red  hair  and  false  nose 
and  the  "  farcical  Shylock  "  passed  away. 

The  Shylock  of  the  modern  stage  is,  therefore,  an  evolu- 
tion. As  the  comic  element  in  the  character  disappeared 
there  grew  up  in  its  place  the  more  worthy  conception 
(shall  we  not  say  it  was  Shakespeare's  own  ?)  of  a  pro- 
foundly individual  and  powerful  character.  And  from 
this  larger  view  have  come  the  great  impersonations  of 
the  actors  of  our  present  century,  such  impersonations  as 
every  lover  of  Shakespeare  must  believe  the  great  dra- 
matist had  in  mind. 

Interpreters  of  Shylock's  character  may  easily  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  one,  representing  revenge  for 
thwarted  avarice  as  the  Jew's  controlling  passion,  the 
other,  making  more  prominent  his  desire  to  avenge  the 
indignities  heaped  upon  his  "sacred  nation."  Of  the  first 
class  the  great  exemplar  is  Edwin  Booth,  of  the  latter 
class,  Henry  Irving. 

Mr.  Irving  makes  Shylock  stand  for  his  race.  He  feels 
that  his  race  is  down-trodden,  that  the  insults  of  Antonio 
are  heaped  not  merely  upon  himself,  but  upon  his  tribe. 
Irving's  "  Shylock  "  feels  the  injustice  of  this,  and  thinks 
himself  the  divinely  chosen  avenger  of  a  people  whom 
Jehovah  in  the  olden  time  chose  as  his  own.  Critics  say 
that  the  chief  difficulty  (and  it  is  no  slight  one)  in  realizing 
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Mr.  Irving's  conception  of  Shylock  is  in  combining  the 
prevailing  calm  and  disdainful  dignity  of  his  Jew  with  his 
occasional  outbursts  of  violent  rage.  The  difficulty  is  not 
in  the  impossibility  of  such  a  character,  but  in  making  it 
seem  real.  This  obstacle  Mr.  Irving  has  so  completely 
overcome  that  one  almost  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
ever  was  an  obstacle  to  be  dealt  with.  The  dignity  of  his 
*'  Shylock  "  is  not  marred  by  the  wild  ravings  in  the  scene 
with  Tubal.  The  impotent  rage  of  the  old  man  soon 
exhausts  itself,  and  he  sinks  immediately  into  the  deep 
sadness  of  the  bereft  father — there  is  nothing  forced  or 
unnatural. 

Mr.  Irving's  "  Shylock "  appeals  directly  to  the  sym- 
pathies.  He  is  a  man  no  less  sinned  against  than  sinning 
— and  who  can  blame  him  if  he  "  betters  the  instruction  " 
of  the  Christian  who  has  taught  him  revenge  ?  Fear  and 
hate  he  may  at  times  inspire,  but  no  one  can  despise  him. 
And  after  all  is  not  the  Jew  true  to  his  own  belief  which 
teaches  him  that  "  the  Lord,  his  God,  is  a  jealous  God,** 
taking  vengeance — a  just  and  holy  vengeance? 

In  the  scene  with  Tubal  Mr.  Irving  irresistibly  draws 
our  sympathies  by  the  almost  heart-broken  despair  with 
which  he  utters  those  words,  "  No  ill  luck  stirring  but 
what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o*  my  breath- 
ing ;  no  tears  but  o*  my  shedding.**  Who  can  ever  forget 
Henry  Irving  in  that  scene, — the  picture  of  the  desolate 
old  man  supported  on  Tubars  breast,  while  he  listens  to 
the  news  of  his  faithless  daughter, — and  the  exquisite 
pathos,  "  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal :  it  was  my  turquoise  ; 
I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor,*' — the  hush  of 
sympathy  unbroken  even  by  the  quaint  humor  of  his 
comparison  to  "  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.** 

And  the  last  act — the  last  in  which  Shylock  appears ! 
Disdainful,  inflexible,  revengeful — but  all  is  forgiven  and 
forgotten  when  we  see  him  baffled  and  alone  in  his  despair, 
his  pale  face  worn  with  the  deep  lines  of  age  and  care, 
the  hands  hanging  feebly  by  his  side,  the  tired  eyes  show- 
ing  little  fire  even  at  the  coarse  jibes  of  Gratiano.  How 
his  broken  words  are  wrung  from  the  depths  of  his  souFs 
sufferings ! 
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"  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence ; 
I  am  not  well.    Send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it." 

A  dozen  slow,  halting  steps,  and  Shylock  is  gone.  A 
moment  of  suppressed  emotion, — and  then  for  the  first 
time  in  all  that  terrible  scene  is  the  spell  broken,  and  we 
are  applauding  the  man,  the  actor — Henry  Irving. 

Mr.  Irving's  Shylock  is  not,  however,  merely  an  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  his  audience.  Lurid  flashes  of  pas- 
sion and  vindictive  hate  are  not  wanting.  The  malignant 
joy  of  his  *'  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God,"  when  Tubal  tells 
him  of  Antonio's  losses  is  only  equal  to  the  grim  resolute- 
ness of  his  "  I  will  have  my  bond.'* 

This  is  Henry  Irving's  Shylock — an  old  man,  his  facul- 
ties yet  undimmed,  dignified  in  bearing,  avaricious,  vindic- 
tive at  times,  but  above  all  a  yew, 

Edwin  Booth's  "  Shylock "  is  (we  say  "  w."  for  it  still 
lives)  in  the  eyes  of  most  men  the  Shylock  of  Shakespeare. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  and  Shakespeare's  own  feeling  as 
shown  in  the  text  of  the  play  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dramatist  intended  Shylock  to  be,  not  a  misused  man, 
but  a  villain.  Booth,  as  Shylock,  subordinated  race  feeling 
and  family  ties  to  the  one  great  motive.  Revenge.  At  the 
very  entrance  of  Edwin  Booth  in  the  first  act  the  shadow 
of  impending  evils  is  already  visible.  His  intense  quiet 
and  utter  lack  of  bluster  show  to  all  but  Antonio  his 
inward  hypocrisy.  What  smouldering  hate  in  those  deep 
gray  eyes !  **  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian," — well 
might  Antonio  have  trembled  had  he  known  what  lurked 
behind  the  *'  goodly  outside  "  of  falsehood  and  cunning. 
And  Antonio  and  Bassanio,  had  they  turned  as  they  left 
the  Jew,  would  have  taken  warning  from  the  long,  bony 
finger  shaking  at  them  in  silent  scorn  and  hate. 

Edwin  Booth's  Shylock  was  not  only  inexorable  and  full 
of  devilish  hate  towards  Christians,  but  cruel  to  his  own 
daughter.  Jessica  had  good  cause  to  say,  "  our  house  is 
hell."  How  unnatural  and  brutal  was  the  fierceness  of 
his  call,  "What,  Jessica!"  One  almost  wondered  how 
the  girl  ever  dared  to  disobey  the  awful  sternness  of  his 
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injunctions.  And  when  he  learned  of  his  daughter's 
elopement  the  malignity  of  his  imprecations  was  fiendish. 
"  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the 
jewels  in  her  ear !  Would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot, 
and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin !" 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Edwin  Booth's  Shylock  (in- 
deed, it  was  the  remarkable  thing  about  all  his  acting)  was 
the  marvellous  reserve  force.  No  matter  how  intense  the 
situation,  no  matter  how  powerful  the  acting,  his  strength 
was  but  the  suggestion  of  what  was  in  reserve.  In  the 
scene  with  Tubal  the  most  terrible  thing  to  him  was  the 
feeling  that  he  had  been  cheated,  and  by  the  Christian 
Lorenzo.  The  only  real  consolation  left  was  that  he  could 
take  vengeance  upon  the  Christian  Antonio  for  the  wrong 
he  had  suffered  from  another  Christian.  Yet  even  in  his 
devilish  passion  one  felt  all  the  while  the  enormous  re- 
serve power  left  for  the  still  greater  Trial  scene. 

From  the  very  moment  of  his  entrance  before  the 
tribunal,  Edwin  Booth  held  his  audience  in  his  hand  and 
moved  them  at  will.  There  was  the  terrible,  fascinating 
gleam  of  a  reptile  in  his  eyes  as  he  stood  there  immova- 
ble, not  deigning  to  look  upon  his  mortal  enemy.  Not 
until  he  came  to  the  words,  "  Come,  prepare !"  did  he 
turn  to  Antonio.  Then  the  storm-cloud,  that  had  been 
growing  blacker  and  blacker  from  scene  to  scene,  burst  in 
all  its  fury,  and  in  the  awful  stillness  the  Jew  rushed  upon 
the  Christian.  The  stern  command  of  Portia  stopped 
him  at  the  height  of  his  success.  Thenceforth  his  proud 
soul  was  crushed,  and  as  charge  after  charge  was  heaped 
upon  him  he  stood  with  bent  head  and  nerveless  arms,  the 
last  prop  taken  from  him.  But  as  he  left  the  Court  Room, 
the  sight  of  the  miserable  Gratiano  aroused  something  of 
the  old  fire,  and  the  withering  glance  of  hate  made  even 
the  gay  courtier  quail.  That  glance  destroyed  all  vestiges 
of  our  growing  sympathy  for  the  wretched  Jew. 

Edwin  Booth's  Shylock  was  the  very  acme  of  the  tra- 
ditional view  of  the  character;  an  interpretation  which 
will  probably  be  the  ideal  of  posterity,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  his  marvelous  personality  gave  it  sanction. 

George  Henry  Nettleton. 
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A  GROUP  OF  FIN  DE  SIECLE  POETS. 

EDMUND  GOSSE,  ANDREW  LANG  AND  AUSTIN   DOBSON. 

T  is  a  well  established  fact  that  literature  has,  like 
society,  its  organic  and  its  critical  periods ;  its  seasons 
of  bloom  and  decay.  No  one  writer  forms,  in  himself,  an 
epoch.  He  may  dominate,  but  not  constitute  his  age. 
He  may  be  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  certain  inexplicable 
growth  or  movement;  yet  he  has  his  fellows,  developed 
by  the  same  parent  and  fostering  influences,  matured  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  differing  from  him  in  degree,  not  in 
species  of  gifts,  and  wanting  only  that  last  caressing  touch 
of  nature  which  has  signalized  him  among  his  fellows. 

An  intellectual  force  germinates  somewhere  and  by 
some  mysterious  and  subtle  agency.  Its  vitalizing  princi- 
ple is  cast  abroad  and  fastens  in  the  brains  of  those 
prepared  to  receive  it.  A  harvest  of  scientists,  historians, 
orators  or  poets  arises,  and  the  world,  discriminating  in  its 
choice  of  mental  food,  eagerly  grasps  the  best  within  its 
reach.  It  does  not  ask  whence  comes  the  affluence  which 
so  delights  it.  It  takes  no  heed  of  imperfect  or  blighted 
fruits.  Yet  these  serve  their  purpose  in  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  in  the  material  world.  They  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  period,  making  possible  and  offsetting  the 
perfections  of  a  few  individual  types. 

Nameless  for  us  are  the  wandering  rhapsodists  who 
culminated  in  Homer.  Forgotten  the  strident-voiced  flock 
that  disturbed  the  song  of  the  Mantuan  Swan.  Insignifi- 
cant, as  separate  bees,  the  hundreds  of  troubadours  and  of 
minnesingers,  from  amid  whose  swarms  the  golden  armor 
of  Bertrand  de  Bom,  of  Arnaut  and  of  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide  glitters  in  the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  that 
love  which  they  gave  to  *'  God  and  their  lady.'*  So,  many 
a  hundred  versifiers  of  our  own  fin  de  siecle  days  will,  for 
those  who  come  after  us,  seem  like  a  numerous  soldiery, 
armed  with  Pan's  pipes  and  Cupids  bows  and  too  distant 
to  be  individually  recognizable.  But  those  who  bear 
the  guidons  and  stand  apart  from  the  ranks,  will  pre- 
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serve  their  personality  and  be  remembered  by  name. 
Edmund  Gosse,  Andrew  Lang  and  Austin  Dobson  will 
represent  us,  as  to  our  refined,  somewhat  artificial  tastes, 
our  Sybarite  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  our  worship  of 
the  conventional,  as  long  as  posterity  shall  be  inquisitive 
regarding  our  lives  and  modes  of  thought.  And  since 
these  graceful  poets  so  well  voice  and  express  a  portion  of 
our  sentiments,  it  is  agreeable  to  study  them.  That  the 
literary  movement  which  they  represent  was  a  genuine 
emotion,  and  not  a  task  which  they  set  themselves,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  three  poets,  each  unknown  to 
the  rest,  sought  to  create  and  perfect  those  forms  of  poetical 
expression  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  vers  de 
societL  It  may  be  urged  against  them  that  they  did  not 
create  in  the  true  sense,  that  is :  produce  from  nothing ; 
that  they  simply  translated  and  transferred  into  their 
English  verse  the  spirit  of  a  language  much  less  flexible 
than  our  own ;  that  they  curbed  their  thought  by  their 
willing  assumption  of  Gallic  bonds;  that  the  unyielding 
form  chosen  by  them  lops  and  mutilates  their  fancy  until 
it  sinks  bleeding  and  dying  on  the  robber-bed  of  Pro- 
custes. 

All  these  objections  can  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not 
entirely  nullified.  The  foundation  of  a  new  school  of 
English  verse  was,  twenty  years  since,  almost  a  literary 
necessity.  Tennyson  had  obscured  all  other  poets  of  his 
nation,  looming  up  as  a  great  tree  offering  shelter  and 
solace  to  troops  of  small  songsters,  but  yet  exhausting  the 
resources  of  nature,  the  great  mother.  The  Victorian 
Laureate  had  formulated  the  impulses  of  his  century.  He 
had  pictured  with  inimitable  exactness  the  conditions  of  life 
in  his  time.  He  had  set  forth  types  of  men  and  women, 
which  while  universal  in  their  significance,  and  sometimes 
disguised  as  Greeks  or  Celts,  yet  always  looked  out  upon 
the  world  through  the  far-reaching  perspective  of  modern 
experience.  He  had,  like  all  great  bards,  used  his  gift  of 
prescience  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  future  and  rapidly  to  out- 
line the  character  of  the  coming  age.  He  had  become  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Virgil,  in  that  he  had  resumed,  in  his  songs, 
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the  history  and  personality  of  his  race.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Virgil  and  Horace  were  succeeded  by  Juvenal  and 
Martial,  poets  of  less  elevated  sentiments,  but  still  adepts 
in  the  mechanism  of  verse,  brilliant  and  forceful,  although, 
at  times,  strained  in  expression.  So,  the  history  of  poetry 
repeated  itself,  and  the  Golden  Victorian  Age  ended  with 
the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Silver 
Age  opened  with  the  study  of  French  literature  as  the 
dominant  influence  giving  direction  and  impetus  to  its 
efforts.  The  fields  of  the  classical  epic  had  been  gleaned 
bare  of  their  precious  harvest.  There  remained  the 
nearer  lying  territory  of  the  Troubadours,  the  "  Lyrics  of 
Old  France"  in  which  the  robber-baron,  the  marauder 
and  the  poacher,  Charles  d*  Orleans,  Francois  Villon  and 
Pierre  Gringoire  had  left  many  a  treasure  inviolate.  The 
rise  of  the  poets  Dobson,  Lang  and  Gosse  was,  in  reality, 
a  revolt.  The  conventions  and  artificiality  of  the  time 
galled  their  spirits.  Like  tne  Charles  VII.  of  Schiller's 
"  Jung-frau,"  they  longed  to  pass  the  Loire,  southward  into 
Provence,  the  nesting  place  of  songs  and  love.  Revolts 
such  as  these  have,  many  times,  occurred  in  the  history  of 
literature.  They  have  always  been  the  outcome  of  an 
advanced  civilization  and  of  a  luxurious  epoch.  Three 
centuries  before  Christ,  Theocritus,  weary  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Ptolemaic  court,  turned  in  spirit  to  the  rustic  life 
of  his  youth,  and  created  the  Sicilian  Idyll.  Two  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  Vergilian  pastoral  followed  in  the 
wake  of  civil  war.  "  Like  a  song-bird  in  the  track  of 
vultures."  The  troubadours  themselves  gave  expression 
to  one  of  the  two  great  phases  of  mediaeval  life ;  to  the 
contemplative  as  opposed  to  the  active  element.  Latest 
of  all,  the  Victorian  weavers  of  rondeaux  and  ballades 
forsook  "  London  Stones  "  and  "  Rotten  Row  "  to  steal 
sweet  moments  with  Calypso  or,  like  Tityrus  of  old,  to 
stretch  themselves  in  beechen  shade.  Their  longing  for 
the  free  spaces  of  nature,  for  the  "  otia  dia  "  of  the  classic 
poets  is  resumed  in  Austin  Dobson's  "  Ode  to  a  Greek 
Girl": 
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How  sweet  with  you,  on  some  green  sod 

To  wreathe  the  rustic  garden-god  ; 
How  sweet  beneath  the  chestnut's  shade 

With  you  to  weave  a  basket-braid, 
To  watch  across  the  stricken  chords 

Your  rosy-twinkling  fingers  flee ; 
Or  woo  you  in  soft  woodland  notes 

With  woodland  pipe,  Autonoe  ! 

Here  certainly  the  close  critic  and  the  detractor  will 
refuse  to  find  more  than  a  servile,  latter-day  imitation  of 
the  Theocritean  Idyll,  in  which  even  Greek  adjectives  are 
wrested  from  their  original  place  to  glow,  like  the  Kohi- 
noor  among  the  English  crown-jewels.  But  in  the  theft  of 
the  "  rosy -twinkling  fingers"  Dobson  but  followed  the 
lead  of  Gray  and  Byron.  And  in  the  entire  ideal,  impos- 
sible though  it  be  of  realization,  he  but  "  painted  what  he 
saw."  His  familiarity  with  the  picture-lined  walls  of 
London  drawing-rooms  set  before  his  vision  the  classic, 
idyllic  scenes  and  figures  of  Angelica  KaufFmann,  Bar- 
talozzi  and  Alma-Tadema. 

The  verses  of  Edmund  Gosse  vibrate  with  a  sense  of  the 
sympathy  which  unites  and  identifies  Nature  with  the 
soul  of  man.  His  slightly-traced  female  forms  are  almost 
diaphanous,  and  ready  to  melt,  like  Undine,  into  a  mist,  a 
smile  or  a  sigh.  His  sun-kissed  landscapes  may,  at  an 
instant's  warning,  condense  into  the  maiden  of  his  heart's 
desire.  His  praises  of  Bacchus  are  worthy  of  the  Greeks 
who  deified  groves  and  streams  and  peopled  desert-places 
with  forms  too  beautiful  to  be  gazed  upon  by  mortals. 
His  sense  of  form  and  color  is  so  exquisite  that  it  responds 
to  the  slighest  suggestion  of  Nature,  of  whom  he  has 
deeply  studied  the  varied  and  capricious  moods. 

In  contrast  to  him  stands  Andrew  Lang,  who  is  at  his 
best  in  dealing  with  humanity,  who,  within  the  close  and 
fast  limits  of  ballade  and  rondeau  condenses  so  much 
practical  wisdom,  and  offers  so  many  kindly  hints  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  life.  He  seems  a  modern  Horace ;  a 
soul  alive  to  beauty  and  all  sweet  influences,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  an  upright  liver,  a  severe  though 
friendly  critic  of  manners  and  morals.    And  he  himself 
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appears  conscious  of  the  resemblance.  His  verses  fre- 
quently recall  his  prototype.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  Latin 
phrase  drops  naturally  into  place  in  his  metre,  and  the 
effect  is  charming.  Horatian  in  both  spirit  and  expression 
is  the  envoy  of  his  "  Ballade  of  Middle  Age  " : 

"O  nate  mecum.  worn  and  lined 
Our  faces  show,  but  that  is  nought ; 
Our  hearts  are  young  'neath  wrinkled  rind, 
Life's  more  amusing  than  we  thought  !*' 

Here,  as  in  the  odes  of  the  Roman  poet,  we  are  led  to 
seek  good  in  supposed  evils;  to  enjoy  the  present  day. 
Andrew  Lang  sings  in  a  lighter  and  humbler  strain  the 
"  Laudo  Manentem  "  of  the  Augustan  poet. 

As  the  sensitive  soul  of  Edmund  Gosse  wakens  us  to 
the  beauty  of  the  material  universe,  as  the  genially  didac- 
tic, never  intrusive  Andrew  Lang  gives  us  courage  to  bear 
the  little  miseries  of  our  lives,  so  Austin  Dobson  appeals 
to  another  side  of  our  nature.  He  is  so  peculiarly  modern 
that  he  seems  to  be  a  foundling  of  poetry ;  to  have  no 
acknowledged  literary  ancestor ;  or,  at  least,  to  have 
sprung  from  a  union  of  opposite  forces,  like  that  graceful 
creature  fabled  by  Goethe  to  have  blessed  the  union  of 
Faust  and  Helena.  He  is  the  expression  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  aestheticism.  When  we  picture  him,  he 
stands  against  the  back  ground  of  a  London  drawing  room. 
Du  Maurier  figures  are  his  companions.  Blue  porcelain 
and  chrysanthemums  strike  notes  of  color  in  a  soft,  wax- 
lighted  atmosphere.  There  is  a  frou-frou  of  dainty  gowns, 
an  exhalation  of  faint  perfumes,  a  murmur  of  refined  art- 
criticism,  of  dignified  compliment,  it  may  be  even  an 
exchange  of  love- vows  in  which  Cupid  yields  to  "  les 
convenances."  Let  us  believe  Austin  Dobson,  when  he 
confesses : 

"  Mine  is  an  urban  Muse  and  bound 
By  some  strange  law  to  paven  ground." 

Interesting  as  each  of  these  poets  may  be  individually, 
it  is  as  a  group  that  they  are  best  studied  and  appreciated. 
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And  the  study  oflFers  a  singular  interest ;  that  of  tracing 
the  evolution  of  a  poetical  form  from  its  habitat  in  the 
heart  of  house-breakers  and  Bohemians,  such  as  Villon  and 
Pierre  Gringoire,  down  to  its  present  dwelling  place  in 
the  brains  of  West-End  London. 

B.  T.  Gilbert. 


HEBE  AND  GANYMEDE. 

Hebe  with  the  blue  eyes  wide 
Passed  in  sorrow  out  the  door 
While  the  gods  drank  deep  within, 
On  the  threshold  paused  and  sighed. 
She  was  banished  for  the  sin 
That  she  tripped — as  lasses  will — 
Spilled  the  cups  upon  the  floor 
Then  she  looked  up  tearful-eyed 
Saw  the  great  god's  frown,  and  fled. 

Oh  she  drooped  her  lovely  head, 
Drooped  and  sighed  and  wept  until 
In  her  ear  a  low  voice  said 
*'  Sweetheart  sorry,  look  and  smile 
Here — a  kiss —  but  dry  those  eyes. 
Do  the  gods  weep  then  the  while  ?  *' — 

But  she  looked  up  in  surprise 
Looked  and  smiled  and  smiled  again 
All  the  April  in  her  face 
Swept  away  like  passing  pain. 
And  she  blushed  for  happiness 
Gaily  tripped  away  nor  guessed 
All  the  music  in  her  heart 
And  the  May  time  in  her  breast. 

But  he  lingered  there  and  gazed 
Till  she  vanished  in  a  cloud 
Saw  her  moving  half  amazed 
Pitied  half  her  lonely  lot 
Heard  the  great  gods  laugh  aloud 
Passed  within  and  then— forgot. 

Ckauncey  Wetmore  Wells. 
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THE    COMPARATIVE    CONTRIBUTIONS    OF 
HARVARD  AND  YALE  TO  AMERI- 
CAN  PROGRESS. 

IT  is  a  peculiarly  significant  testimony  to  the  value  of 
an  American  College  education  that  about  one  out  of 
every  fourteen  graduates  of  the  great  Universities  at 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven  has  been  conspicuous  in  his- 
tory for  his  contribution  to  the  moral,  mental,  or  material 
progress  of  our  country.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
Harvard  has  been  the  more  prominent  in  some  pro- 
fessions, while  Yale  men  have  gained  the  more  dis- 
tinction in  others ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  comparison  between  the  abilities  of  the  two  uni- 
versities  to  produce  men  of  influence,  that  the  table  of 
statistics  given  below  has  been  compiled.  The  standard 
of  prominence  adopted  is  that  required  for  representation 
in  "Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,"  a 
work  of  no  sectarian  or  party  bias. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Harvard's  contribution  to 
American  Progress  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
Yale ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  class  of  1880  her  alumni  were  more  numerous  than 
Yale's  by  upwards  of  1,600  names.  So  taking  this  further 
consideration  into  account,  it  is  found  that  eight  per  cent, 
plus  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  seven  per  cent, 
minus  of  those  of  Yale,  have  been  sufficiently  conspicuous 
among  their  fellows,  to  obtain  a  place  in  our  National 
Biography. 

We  are  so  justly  proud  of  our  alma  mater  and  so  con- 
vinced that  her  spirit  is  more  wholesome  and  better  adapted 
to  democratic  institutions  than  is  that  of  any  other  large 
college  in  the  land,  that  we  are  rather  given  to  com- 
paring everything  in  a  most  unfavorable  light  with  Yale. 
Now  this  spirit  in  so  far  as  it  represents  merely  enthu- 
siasm for  the  University,  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  when  it 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  men  blind  to  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  best  customs,  ideals  and  methods  of  study 
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elsewhere,  it  should  be  discouraged;  for  we  should  be 
open  to  conviction  on  all  sides.  The  statistics  then  show 
that  in  so  far  as  the  development  and  production  of  great- 
ness is  concerned  we  must  acknowledge  that  Harvard  has 
been  generally  somewhat  ahead  of  us.  But  this  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  Colonial  days,  the  men 
who  obtained  a  good  education  were  so  few  in  number, 
that  they  almost  always  became  prominent  in  after  life ; 
and  as  the  college  at  Cambridge  was  founded  sixty-five 
years  before  Yale,  it  naturally  obtained  a  well-established 
lead  over  its  present  rival  in  Connecticut. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which  Harvard  is 
still  well  in  advance  of  this  University,  and  notable  among 
these  is  the  greater  prominence  of  her  literary  men.  She 
has  produced  in  this  century,  Emerson,  Bancroft,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  many  another  whose  reputation  as  a  man  of 
letters  is  greater  than  that  of  any  Yale  man  excepting 
Fennimore  Cooper,  who  unfortunately  was  compelled  to 
leave  college  before  obtaining  his  degree.  That  this  is  true 
is  doubtless  due  largely  to  the  proximity  of  Cambridge  to 
literary  Boston  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  even 
more  important  reason  is  the  atmosphere  of  quiet  refine- 
ment that  seems  to  be  conspicuous  at  Harvard,  and  the  fact 
that  until  comparatively  recently  students  at  New  Haven 
have  been  offered  few  interesting  courses  in  English,  con- 
ducted by  men  having  the  power  to  inspire  a  love  for  read- 
ing and  a  real  enthusiasm  for  literary  work.  Fortunately 
the  Faculty  has  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  making 
the  study  of  English  a  prominent  part  of  the  curriculum, 
so  that  now  no  person  can  pass  through  the  college  course, 
without  learning  something  of  English  Literature  and 
without  reading  at  least  the  masterpieces  of  English 
prose.  The  broadening  of  the  optional  work  in  this 
department  has  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  gain  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  almost  any  author  or  any  period — and 
it  remains  only  for  the  student  body  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  English  training  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
Library,  to  make  New  Haven  a  literary  center  for  the 
brilliant  young  men  of  this  country.    We  are  so  eminently 
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practical  and  are  so  filled  with  the  hustling  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican Progress,  that  we  are  inclined  to  forget  the  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  us  in  after  life  from  having 
been  in  our  college  days  close  students  of  English  litera- 
ture. 

With  the  exception  of  men  distinguished  for  their  lit- 
erary accomplishments,  there  are  but  two  professions 
mentioned  in  the  statistics  in  which  Harvard  seems  to. 
have  the  decided  lead  over  Yale  —  Medicine  and  Art. 
The  reason  for  the  first  of  these  is  evident,  as  our  Medical 
School  is  small  in  comparison  with  Harvard's  which  up  to 
1880  had  graduated  2,434  men  to  the  976  of  Yale.  With 
regard  to  the  great  difference  in  the  number  of  Artists 
and  Architects  graduated  from  the  two  Universities,  it  is 
a  different  matter — and  perhaps  results  from  the  same 
conditions  that  have  given  the  college  at  Cambridge  so 
many  literary  men  among  her  alumni.  Literature  and 
Art  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  highest  culture  and  a 
community  is  rarely  found  in  which  the  presence  or 
absence  of  both  is  not  conspicuous.  Until  recently,  the 
latter  has  been  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Haven,  but 
the  Art  School  with  its  optional  courses  and  fine  collec- 
tions, and  the  great  improvement  in  University  Architec- 
ture so  noticeable  in  Vanderbilt  and  Welch,  are  encourag- 
ing signs  auguring  well  for  the  future. 

That  Harvard  had  done  more  for  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  our  statistics 
have  brought  out  the  fact,  previously  doubted,  that  Yale 
has,  in  the  past,  proved  herself  as  scholarly  as  her  rival. 
She  has  been  the  alma  mater  of  the  more  educators  and 
proportionately  of  the  greater  number  of  scientists ;  the 
only  professions  of  learning  mentioned  in  the  table  that 
insure  the  highest  qualities  of  scholarship. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  alumni,  the  universi- 
ties practically  share  honors  as  far  as  clergymen,  jurists 
and  lawyers  are  concerned ;  while  Harvard  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  her  roll  of  distinguished 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  is  two  per  cent,  ahead  in 
the  development  of  prominence  in  public  men.  This  last 
28 
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statement  seems  at  first  surprising  on  account  of  the  cor- 
rect statistics  so  often  published,  showing  that  Yale  men 
have  held  more  public  offices  than  the  alumni  of  any  other 
American  college.  The  explanation  is  a  simple  one. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  our  graduates  have 
been  and  are  now,  the  more  active  in  public  life ;  but  in 
the  early  colonial  days  Harvard  gained  an  advantage  in 
numbers,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome. 

Her  supremacy,  as  far  as  business  men,  engineers  and 
inventors  are  concerned,  needs  no  explanation.  It  shows 
simply  that  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  our  neigh- 
bors at  Cambridge  are  so  given  up  to  cultivating  refine- 
ment that  they  can  never  be  practical. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  this  article  to  run  down 
Yale — we  are  confident  that  no  Yale  man  could  be  capable 
of  the  offense.  But  we  shall  gain  our  object  if  the  students 
of  this  Uhiversity  appreciate  more  the  historic  worth  of 
Harvard,  and  if  the  authorities  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
adopt  from  that  institution  any  educational  methods  which 
past  experience  has  proved  to  be  beneficial. 


Profetsion. 
Artists  and  Architects, 
Authors,  Poets  and  Literary  Men, 
Business  Men,     . 
Clergymen,  .        , 
Educators,    . 
Engineers  and  Inventors, 
Journalists,  . 
Jurists  and  Lawyers,    . 
Military  and  Naval  Officers, 
Philanthropists,   . 
Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Scientists,     . 
Statesmen,  Public  Men  and  Patriots, 


Harvard. 

l6 

163 

17 

280 

64 

13 

26 

184 

51 
II 

"3 

78 

128 


Yale. 

2 

77 

8 

237 

75 
10 
12 
159 
42 
6 

49 
71 
85 


Totals, 


"44  833 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes y  Jr. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Since  the  '94  board  has  come  to  its  final  leave-taking 
of  the  Lit. — a  leave-taking  tinged  with  a  good  deal  of 
sincere  regret  it  is  too,  for  our  duties  have  been  very 
pleasant  ones — it  might  not  be  altogether  amiss  to  say  a 
last  word  about  the  policy  of  the  magazine  ;  what  it  has 
come  to  be  through  tradition  and  long  usage,  and  what,  as 
it  seems  to  the  present  editors  at  least,  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  future.  Current  opinion  has  it,  I  imagine,  that  the 
policy  of  St.  Elihu,  as  far  as  he  has  any,  is  little  more  than 
a  good  old-fashioned  conservatism,  both  as  regards  literary 
style,  and  in  respect  to  things  in  general ;  in  fact,  a  mode 
of  procedure  fitting  his  antiquated  small  clothes  and  staid 
physique.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lit.  has.  or  should 
have,  a  vigorous,  well  defined  policy,  both  of  literary 
style,  and  in  its  position  as  a  critical  commentary  on  cur- 
rent University  affairs.  Its  function  should  be  two-fold. 
The  authorized  critic  of  what  is  best  in  undergraduate 
literature,  with  literary  excellence  alone  as  its  standard  of 
criticism,  and,  through  its  editorial  pages,  the  critic,  as 
well,  of  undergraduate  life ;  uncompromisingly  condemn- 
ing what  is  small,  despicable,  viciously  conservative,  or 
detrimentally  radical,  and  upholding,  without  fear  or 
favor,  whatever  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University. 

Its  function  as  literary  critic  is  coeval  with  itself.  Its 
position  as  college  censor  is  of  more  recent  growth  but 
none  the  less  legitimate.  The  latter  is  not  a  usurpation 
of  privilege,  an  unlicensed  liberty  to  say  unpleasant 
things,  but  simply  the  right  which  every  periodical  has  to 
freely  discuss  and  criticize  the  life  about  it.  A  truth  is 
none  the  less  a  truth  because  it  happens  to  be  unconven- 
tional or  disagreeable.  Insincerity,  though  clad  in  the 
lightning  of  Jove,  is  worse  than  worthless.  The  first 
duty  of  a  writer  is  to  give  his  honest  opinion,  what  he 
really  thinks  about  the  subject  in  question.  And  St.  Elihu 
should  be  the  mouthpiece  of  college  opinion.  He  should 
from  his  sanctum  groove,  to  some  degree  at  any  rate,  the 
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channels  of  college  thought,  not  stupidly  aquiesce  in  every 
thing,  or  anything,  that  goes  on  under  his  venerable  nose. 
Let  him  speak  up,  as  befits  the  dignity  of  his  three  score 
years,  upholding  what  his  venerable  wisdom  holds  to  be 
right,  and  mercilessly  scoring  with  the  withering  scorn  of 
his  mighty  pen  what  he  thinks  wrong. 

«  «  «  « 

The  following  men  were  elected  by  the  Junior  class  and 
approved  by  the  board  as  editors  of  the  Lit.  for  1895 : 
Denison,  Hendrick,  Hyde,  Taylor,  and  White 
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PORTFOLIO. 

In   the  top  story  of  a  flat,  whence  on  pleasant  days 

could  be  seen  the  roofs  of  all .  Edinburgh,  a  group  of  young 
men  were  gathered  together.  Outside,  a  fierce  storm  was 
deepening  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  windows  were 
rattling  a  lively  accompaniment  to  the  shrill  whistling  of  the 
wind.  Occasionally  the  subdued  murmur  of  the  conversation 
rose  into  a  loud  outburst  of  merriment.  The  spirits  of  these 
young  men  had  not  been  entirely  tamed  by  their  adverse  for- 
tunes. Most  of  them  were  barristers,  men  of  new  ideas  arid 
vigorous  opinions  which  would  not  be  restrained  by  the 
artificiality  that  bound  in  iron  fetters  the  thought  of  the  age. 
This  independence  made  their  services  little  sought  at  the 
courts  ;  though  in  it  they  were  well  endowed  for  their  future 
work.  Their  leisure  hours  (and  the  lack  of  pressing  business 
gave  them  many),  were  spent  in  one  another's  rooms,  where 
they  could,  with  perfect  freedom,  proclaim  their  views  to  sym- 
pathetic ears. 

On  this  night  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  literature.  A 
suggestion  made  by  one  of  them  had  met  with  eager  and  unan- 
imous assent.  For  many  hours  they  leaned  forward  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  In  the  meantime  the  storm  had  been 
growing  fiercer,  and  as  they  were  about  to  break  up  it  raged 
with  redoubled  force.  The  omen  was  recognized  and  they  did 
not  fail  to  remark  upon  the  far  greater  storm  that  would  be 
raised  in  the  world  by  their  efforts. 

Half  a  year  passed,  and  the  storm  had  not  broken.  But  the 
air  was  thick  with  rumors,  the  thunder  rolled  ominously  in 
the  distance.  A  careful  watch  near  Willison's  printing  office 
in  Craig's  Close  would  have  revealed  enough  to  arouse  still 
greater  suspicions.  For  every  evening,  after  the  twilight  had 
veiled  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  clouds  and  when  the  dim  light 
was  giving  an  appearance  of  mystery  to  every  passer-by,  one 
figure  after  another  stole  up  a  back  lane,  cast  a  cautious  glance 
around,  and  then  opened  the  door,  climbed  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  dingy  room  at  the  top.  And  yet,  inside  the  room, 
there  seemed  no  reason  for  all  this  mysterious  secrecy  : — eight 
or  ten  young  men  around  a  lamp,  reading  manuscripts  and 
proofs.     That  was  all. 
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At  last  the  storm  broke  loose.  The  lightning  flashes  shot 
forth  ;  flashes  that  were  to  strike,  before  they  passed  away, 
such  authors  as  Scott,  Southey,  Crabbe,  and  Wordsworth.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  two  the  first 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Reidew  was  issued.  The  young 
barristers  who  had,  as  their  motto  went,  "been  cultivating 
literature  on  a  little  oatmeal,"  who  had  been  working  under  a 
strict  incognito,  partly  from  a  love  of  mystery,  partly  from 
timidity,  had  struck  their  first  blow.  The  hand  was  unseen, 
but  its  force  was  felt.  From  that  day  the  success  of  the 
Review  was  insured.  England's  leading  thinkers  welcomed  it 
gladly,  for  in  it  they  thought  they  saw  an  outlet  for  new  ideas, 
where  fresh  and  independent  views  of  life  and  literature  could 
be  fearlessly  expressed.  And  they  were  right,  for  from  this 
romantic  beginning,  from  this  rash  undertaking  of  a  company 
of  merry  but  earnest  young  men  who  entered  into  it  half  in 
fun,  half  because  they  chafed  under  the  literary  bondage  of 
the  age,  grew  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  later  years, — the  first 
critical  review  of  the  century,  the  magazine  that  did  so  much 
towards  forming  the  literary  standards  of  our  age.      n.  a.  s. 

No  anecdote  in  the  annals  of  the  American  stage  is  more 

interesting  than  that  of  the  first  appearance  as  an  actor  of 
Edwin  Booth.  It  was  on  the  loth  of  September,  1849,  at  the 
Boston  Museum.  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  his  father — "  the  elder 
Booth "  people  soon  began  to  call  him  —  was  playing  an 
engagement  as  Richard  III,  Edwin  was  with  him  as  his 
"  dresser."  In  those  days  of  small  stock  companies  managers 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  "  scenery  shifters  "  and  "  property 
men  "  to  fill  the  minor  parts.  That  night  the  prompter  of  the 
theatre  had  been  cast  for  the  unimportant  part  of  Tressil.  But 
the  prompter,  who  hated  nothing  so  much  as  having  to  fill  in 
a  vacancy,  easily  persuaded  young  Edwin  to  take  his  place. 
The  first  knowledge  that  the  elder  Booth  had  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  from  the  play-bill  of  the  evening,  which  announced 
in  heavy  type  the  first  appearance  of  his  son.  "  Fool !"  was 
his  encouraging  remark. 

That  evening  when  Edwin  had  dressed  his  father  for  the 
part  of  Gloster  and  was  "making  himself  up"  as  Tressil, 
the  father  vouchsafed  a  few  suggestions.  Sitting  in  his  chair, 
smoking  his  cigar,  he  viewed  the  would-be  actor  from  head  to 
foot  and  inquired  dryly  : 
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"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  supposed  to  have  been  riding 
hard  and  far  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Where  are  your  spurs  ?" 

"  I  haven't  any,  sir." 

"  Take  mine  " — and  he  held  out  to  his  son  his  own  spurs. 

Thus  equipped,  Edwin  went  on  for  his  part,  and  made  his 
bow  to  King  Henry  VI  and  to  the  audience.  During  the  few 
moments  which  the  little  scene  occupied,  the  father,  from  the 
wings,  watched  his  son  with  the  most  intense  interest  and 
satisfaction,  but  Edwin  after  his  exit  from  the  stage  found  him 
sitting,  apparently  unmoved,  in  the  same  chair  in  which  he 
had  left  him,  still  smoking  his  cigar.  "  Give  me  my  spurs  " — 
was  the  only  comment  of  the  father.  It  was  not  until  years 
afterward  that  Edwin  Booth  knew  what  keen  interest  his 
father  had  taken  in  his  first  professional  appearance  on  the 
stage.  G.  H.  N. 

The  antiquary  who  revels  in  quaint  traditions,  would  find 


it  a  delightful  task  to  search  the  annals  of  our  college  history. 
And  even  us  who  belong  to  the  Yale  of  to-day,  the  Past  could 
relate  many  an  interesting  tale  if  we  would  but  let  her.  For 
there  is  a  fascination  which  none  can  resist  in  the  feeling  that 
we  of  the  present  are,  as  it  were,  heirs  to  all  the  memories 
and  associations  of  bygone  time  which  gather  around  this 
historic  campus.  Does  it  not,  for  instance,  lend  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  walls  of  old  South  Middle  to  know  that  there 
was  a  time  when  they  resounded  to  the  echo  of  volleys  fired 
from  British  muskets  by  King  George's  red-coats  and  when 
recitation  rooms  were  deserted  as  professors  and  students 
shouldered  their  flint-locks  and  marched  gallantly  against  the 
enemy. 

It  was  then,  the  old  records  say,  that  Yale's  venerable 
cx-president.  Dr.  Daggett,  like  Horatius  at  the  bridge,  fought 
single-handed  with  an  entire  army.  News  had  been  brought 
to  New  Haven,  that  a  British  fleet  with  General  Tryon's  army 
on  board,  was  sailing  up  the  Sound  and  from  the  College 
steeple  a  spyglass  had  revealed  the  fact  that  the  troops  were 
landing  at  West  Haven  and  marching  on  the  town. 

So,  like  the  patriot  that  he  was.  Dr.  Daggett  seized  his  shot 
gun,  mounted  his  old  black  mare  and  rode  posthaste  against 
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the  enemy.  The  hurriedly  summoned  militia  cheered  as  he 
galloped  past  thern  into  action.  They  saw  him  halt  on  a 
commanding  hill  whence  he  could  use  his  gun  with  telling 
effect  and  when,  overhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  they  began 
to  retreat,  he  was  still  firing  calmly  and  deliberately.  For  no 
thought  of  abandoning  his  position  had  once  entered  his  head. 
Others  might  retreat,  but  he  was  there  to  fight,  and  there  he 
would  remain.  And  so  well  did  he  use  his  fowling-piece  that 
a  detachment  of  red-coats  was  sent  up  the  hill  to  look  into  the 
matter.  Suddenly  they  came  upon  a  solitary  man  in  a  black 
coat  blazing  away  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had  a  whole  army  at  his 
back. 

**  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  old  fool,  firing  at  his 
Majesty  troops?"  inquired  the  officer  in  command  with  a 
supercilious  air.  "Exercising  the  rights  of  war"  rejoined 
the  doctor  of  divinity.  The  very  audacity  of  this  reply  and 
the  dry  humor  it  contained  seemed  to  amuse  the  captain  for 
he  said,  "  If  I  let  you  go  this  time,  will  you  ever  fire  again  on 
his  Majesty's  troops?"  "Nothing  more  likely,"  was  the 
ex-president's  grim  answer. 

Then  they  asked  him  what  his  name  was  and  with  evident 
pride  he  replied.  My  name  is  Naphthali  Daggett.  I  am  one  of 
the  officers  of  Yale  College.  I  request  you  to  release  me." 
"  But  we  have  heard  that  you  pray  against  our  cause,"  said  the 
red-coats  who  had  been  told  of  his  strenuous  opposition  to 
British  tyranny.  "  Yes "  said  he,  "  and  I  never  made  more 
sincere  prayers  in  my  life."  This  was  more  than  their  patience 
could  stand  and  thereupon  they  marched  him  into  town  at  the 
head  of  their  column,  beating  and  jeering  him  as  they  went. 

"At  length"  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "by  the  sustaining 
power  of  God,  I  arrived  at  New  Haven  Green."  There  he 
was  released  only  to  die  a  year  later  from  the  wounds  he  had 
received.  Peace  to  his  ashes  !  may  his  memory  never  fade 
and  may  we,  if  need  be,  fight  as  boldly  for  our  convictions  as 
did  Naphthali  Daggett.  w.  c. 

It  is  a  puzzle  to  comprehend  a  man  from  some  of  whose 

qualities  you  recoil,  at  whose  genius  you  wonder,  and  for 
whose  services  you  are  thankful.  At  times  one  is  tempted  to 
stop  trying  to  accommodate  the  crooked  stick  to  his  bundle, 
to  throw  it  away  and  choose  only  straight  ones.     But  this 
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yery  crooked  stick  may  be  of  use  in  supporting  the  rest  of 
the  pack.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the  good  a  genius 
accomplishes,  when  viewed  apart  from  the  dross  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  commands  our  attention.  In  times  when  there  is  an 
endless  procession  of  small  men,  small  minds  and  books 
whose  nonsense  is  not  condensed  because  verbose,  it  is  gen- 
uinely refreshing  to  turn  to  a  real  genius,  to  a  mighty  man  of 
old.  Such  a  man  was  Rousseau.  The  last  two  giants  of  the 
world  were  killed  because  they  were  Amorites,  and  Rousseau's 
personality  would  put  him  in  a  class  by  himself.  Rous- 
seau's writings  awakened  France  from  her  lethargy,  and 
his  fresh  pages  came  upon  the  multitude  of  writers  with  their 
wealth  of  monotonous  mediocrity,  like  a  new  inspiration  from 
an  unused  fount.  We  have  not  yet  gone  back  to  a  state  of 
nature,  but  we  Americans  are  living  under  Rousseau's  influ- 
ence, and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  i8th  century  civilization  has 
departed.  As  Carlyle  left  to  the  world  an  example  of  a  man 
of  tremendous  earnestness  and  as  all  England  profited  by  his 
example — so  Rousseau  had  a  "  message  to  give "  and  all 
Europe  has  been  different  since.  We  are  thankful  to  Rous- 
seau, too,  for  doing  what  very  few  philosophers  have  been 
able  to  do,  for  writing  beautiful  literature.  When  we  are  out 
of  sorts  with  .the  world  Rousseau  is  welcome  reading ;  and 
when  we  wish  to  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  the  United  States 
in  1894  Rousseau  is  profitable  reading.  But  what  we  need  in 
this  world  is  to  get  in  contact  with  greatness,  and  if  we  can't 
find  them  in  this  age,  we  know  that  giants  once  lived  on  the 
earth.  They  may  have  been  old  fashioned,  but  they  were 
greaty  and  that  is  what  we  need.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Rous- 
seau, Jonathan  Edwards — all  very  different,  all  men  of  wide 
influence  in  the  last  century,  will  always  be  worth  well  read- 
ing when  we  want  in  earnest  to  meet  a  great  mind  face  to 
face.  L.  A.  w. 

There  was  a  feature  of  the  educational  influence  of  the 

World's  Fair  that  has  perhaps  been  considered  too  trivial  for 
careful  study  but  at  the  same  time  afforded  the  Midway  idler 
great  edification — ^the  English  language  of  the  heathen. 

A  lanky  Dahomeyan — a  cunning  artificer  in  brass  and  iron, 
who  was  the  living  image  of  Rider  Haggard's  Umslopogaas — 
gave  me  my  first  lesson  in  the  natural  development  of  famili- 
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arity  with  an  unknown  tongue.  He  was  crouching  over  his 
charcoal  fire  crooning  softly  to  himself  and  beating  time  on 
the  brazier  with  the  iron  rod  with  which  he  stirred  the  coals. 
I  thought  to  hear  a  soul-stirring  African  saga  and  rejoiced  in 
silence.  He  turned  his  head  and  I  caught  the  words  '*  What's 
a  maakin' — what's  a  maakin' "  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
commingled  with  unintelligible  African  combinations  of  gut- 
turals and  vowels.  Sometimes  he  would  look  up  into  the 
crowd  about  him  and  assert  proudly  "  What's  a  maakin' !  " 
It  was  all  the  English  he  knew,  but  it  was  abundantly  sufficient. 
I  showed  him  my  watch  ;  ''  What's  a  maakin' "  he  exclaimed 
admiringly.  He  tried  to  put  his  finger  into  the  works,  and  I 
stopped  him.  He  apologetically  remarked  "  What's  a  maakin' " 
Only  once  did  he  say  anything  else.  I  had  tried  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  watch  to  him  by  signs.  I  pointed  to  the  sky 
overhead  and  the  two  hands  together  on  the  twelve ;  I  set  them 
at  six  and  elaborately  put  myself  to  sleep  against  the  side  of 
his  hut.  He  looked  at  me,  half  in  jealousy,  half  in  compassion, 
and  shook  his  head  wisely.     "  Tsicago  beer,"  he  said. 

The  Javanese  were  brighter ;  they  at  least  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  language  no  matter  how  much  they  bungled  the  pro- 
nunciation. A  young  man  with  a  very  careful  air  of  sobriety 
and  a  blue  and  white  band  on  his  hat,  came  up  to  my  friend 
Badee  and  myself  as  we  were  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  Java- 
nese theatre.  He  laid  his  arm  affectionately  about  Badee's 
neck  and  inquired  jauntily,  '*  Got  any  of  those  Java  cigarettes 
on  you,  old  man  ?" 

'^  How  many  ?"  asked  Badee  shortly,  edging  ofif  a  little  and 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  sash. 

"Oh,  one'lldo." 

"  Two  for  five,"  suggested  Badee. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  Christian  with  a  feeble  smile,  "just  give 
me  one." 

"  Ah — ah  !"  drawled  Badee  contemptuously  as  he  put  the 
cigarettes  back  into  his  sash,  "  Go  la  hael— two  for  five  !" 

And  the  man  with  the  blue  and  white  hat  band  troubled  us 
no  more.  He  was,  I  think,  one  of  a  party  of  twenty  or  more 
Columbia  men  whom  I  saw  rebuked  by  an  ancient  Chinaman 
later  on  the  same  night.  The  Chinaman  was  very  tall  and 
very  fat.  He  walked  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  with  his  head  high  in  the  air  and  his  long  yellow  robes 
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fluttering  about  him.  The  students  paused  a  moment  to  ad- 
mire him,  and  then,  by  a  common  impulse  fell  in  behind  him 
in  a  solid  phalanx,  singing : 

**  He  must  be  a  millionaire  ! 
He's  the  man  that  broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo  !" 

He  looked  back  once  or  twice  in  haughty  scorn,  but  without 
ayail.  The  whole  great  concourse  of  white  devils  formed  a 
line  through  which  the  celestial  and  his  tormentors  made 
triumphant  progress.  Finally  he  faced  around  and  opened 
his  lips  as  if  to  speak  ;  then,  with  unutterable  hatred  in  his 
eyes,  he  put  his  thumb  to  his  nose  and  stretched  out  his  fin- 
gers, standing  there  like  a  statue  until  the  last  blue  and  white 
hat  band  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  l.  d. 

Darkness  is  on  every  side.    The  four  canoes  are  pushed 

out  from  the  bank  and  guided  by  skillful  hands  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  roar  of  the  rapids  below  can  be  distinctly 
heard.  The  word  is  spoken  and  a  gleam  of  light  springs  up 
in  the  bow  of  each  canoe.  The  dry  bark  of  the  birch  flam- 
beaux crackles  and  blazes,  the  flame  springs  higher  and  higher 
lighting  up  the  width  of  the  stream  and  throwing  the  banks 
into  dark  outline.  The  canoes  hurry  along  through  the  swift 
water.  The  roar  of  the  rapids  grows  constantly  louder, 
drowning  all  other  sounds.  At  first  the  bottom  can  be  easily 
distinguished,  the  rippling  water  giving  the  pebbles  the  ap- 
pearance of  dancing  about  in  mad  confusion,  but  as  the  cur- 
rent grows  stronger  the  windings  of  the  eddies  trick  the  eye 
and  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  rocky  bed  is  caught. 
Faster  and  faster  move  the  canoes,  on  to  the  head  of  the 
rapids.  Into  them  the  light  craft  are  steered.  The  water 
strikes  against  their  sides  with  heavy  thuds  and  the  spray 
dashes  high.  Unaffected  they  rush  on  through  the  swirling 
waters,  past  the  dangerous  rocks,  and  shoot  out  into  the  still 
water  below.  Here  the  effect  of  the  light  is  very  strange. 
With  difficulty  can  the  line  where  atmosphere  ceases  and 
water  begins  be  distinguished.  Every  object  on  the  bottom  is 
clearly  visible.  The  rocks  show  plain  and  dark.  Now  a 
couple  of  suckers  move  sluggishly  from  beneath  the  canoes 
and  now  a  big  trout  disturbed  from  his  rest  darts  off  to  more 
secluded  spots.     The  water  gradually  deepens  as  the  salmon 
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pool  is  approached.  The  Isdians  become  excited,  the  sport 
recalling  vividly  their  old  time  experiences  in  salmon  spear- 
ing. Now  the  big  fish  begin  to  be  seen,  at  first  one  at  a  time, 
then  in  lots  of  from  two  or  three  to  ten.  Some  of  them  re- 
main quietly  on  the  bottom  as  the  boats  pass,  others  dash  off 
up  stream  and  still  others  swim  back  and  forth  under  the 
canoes,  apparently  following  the  light.  As  it  were  everything 
glides  unsupported  through  the  air.  The  fish  beneath  seem- 
ingly make  use  of  their  fins  as  wings  and  the  canoes  above 
apparently  are  propelled  by  some  magic  force.  The  ripples 
caused  by  an  occasional  stroke  of  the  paddle  alone  serve  to 
dispel  the  illusion.  The  excitement  among  the  Indians  be- 
comes intense.  Frequently  they  strike  at  the  salmon  with 
their  poles  or  paddles  shouting  to  one  another  in  their  native 
tongue  and  singing  snatches  of  Indian  songs.  Their  dusky 
faces  appear  in  the  uncertain  light  to  be  lit  up  with  wild  de- 
light. Slowly  the  pool  is  passed  over  and  the  excitment 
abates.  The  flambeaux  begin  to  lose  their  brightness.  Little 
by  little  the  banks  sink  into  oblivion  and  the  circle  of  light 
gradually  grows  smaller  till  it  finally  embraces  only  the  four 
canoes.  One  by  one  the  flambeaux  burn  out  and  again  dark- 
ness is  on  every  side.  d.  s.,  jr. 

New  Haven  has  always  been  famous  for  its  elms  and 

parks ;  and  from  the  earliest  times  the  Green  has  been  alike 
a  religious  and  patriotic  center.  From  it  soldiers  have 
marched  forth  to  meet  the  enemies  of  home  and  country. 
Sermons,  prayers,  orations,  the  ringing  of  bells,  drum  beats, 
the  shouts  of  multitudes,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  have  ascended 
from  this  spot  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Yet  there  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1775,  there  was  enacted  a  scene  which  for  the 
most  part  has  escaped  those  who  sing  its  praises. 

On  this  lovely  June  morning  when  the  dew  had  hardly  dis- 
appeared under  the  warm  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  General 
George  Washington  with  his  escort  rode  down  to  review  the 
troops  then  stationed  in  the  town.  The  Father  of  his  Country 
was  on  his  way  to  Cambridge  to  assume  command  over  the 
scattered  fugitives  of  Bunker  Hill,  who  then  constituted  the 
"Armies  of  the  United  Colonies."  Washington  had  arrived 
in  town  the  evening  before  and  had  "  lodged  at  the  house  of 
the  late  Isaac  Beers,"  whose  residence  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
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present  New  Haven  House.  The  occasion  is  memorable  for 
the  first  public  appearance  of  the  "Yale  Battalion'*  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  troops.  A  New  Haven  journal  of 
the  day  noticing  the  troops  and  the  throng  of  people  who 
were  out,  mentions  in  particular  "  a  company  of  young  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  seminary  of  the  place,  who  made  a 
handsome  appearance,  and  whose  expertness  in  the  military 
exercises  gained  them  the  approbation  of  the  General." 
Among  the  fifers  was  a  freshman,  to  whom  future  generations 
have  given  unending  fame,  Noah  Webster. 

It  requires  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  them 
dressed  in  the  long  sky-blue  coat  of  the  day,  cocked  hats, 
knee  breeches,  and  carrying  weighty  flint-locks  as  they 
marched  up  and  down  the  Green.  Without  a  doubt  they 
would  have  defended  the  campus  against  the  hostile  British 
with  their  life's  blood,  had  the  enemy  dared  to  set  foot  upon 
its  sacred  soil. 

According  to  the  old  chronicles,  the  day's  incidents  proved 
a  pleasing  reminiscence  for  both  town  and  college,  and  no 
doubt  for  Washington  himself,  but  the  impression  upon  his 
memory  would  have  been  more  vivid,  could  he  have  then 
known  that  of  that  youthful  college  battalion,  which  he  saw 
that  morning,  more  than  forty  were  sooner  or  later  to  join  his 
Continentals,  and  most  of  them  pass  with  him  through  all  the 
varied  experiences  of  the  war.  p.  c.  p. 

There  is  a  legend  whose  hero  is  found  in  many  lands. 

In  Germany  he  was  the  "  Wild  Huntsman."  When  the  monks 
came  he  was  half  converted  ;  and  took  the  title  of  the  "  Wan- 
dering Jew."  In  Cornwall  he  is  called  "  Tregeagle  ;"  and  as 
the  "  droll-tellers  "  or  minstrels  have  handed  down  the  story 
he  was  already  an  old  man  when  at  his  call  there  appeared 
before  him  "a  figure  gigantick."  This  spirit  offered  a  life  of 
pleasure  for  a  hundred  years  in  exchange  for  his  soul.  And 
Tregeagle  accepted. 

"  '  A  barg^ine  !  a  bargaine  !'  he  said  aloude  ; 

'  At  my  lot  I  will  never  repine ; 
I  sweare  to  observe  it,  I  sweare  by  the  roode, 
And  am  readye  to  seale  and  to  sygne  with  my  bloode 

Both  my  soul  and  my  body  are  thine.' " 
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But  when  the  Black  Hunter  returned  at  the  appointed  time 
to  claim  his  promise,  the  pale  spectre  of  Treageagle  leapt  from 
the  body  and  fled  away  over  the  moors.  Then  a  holy  hermit 
prayed  for  him,  and  to  his  intercessions  it  was  gpranted  that  so 
long  as  the  spirit  of  Tregeagle  toiled  incessantly  he  should  be 
safe  from  the  demons,  and  till  this  day  he  stands  beside  the 
one  lake  in  Cornwall  and  tries  to  empty  it  with  a  shell,  or 
heaps  up  a  sand-bar  in  the  ocean,  which  the  waves  as  continu- 
ally wash  away. 

At  times  he  wearies  of  his  long  labor,  and  all  down  the 
coast  is  heard  his  low  moaning.  Some  say  that  it  is  the  sea,  but 
the  fishermen  know  that  it  is  Tregeagle  and  that  a  storm  is 
coming.  At  last  he  stops  for  a  instant  to  rest.  Then  forth 
rush  the  demons,  and  the  ''Wish-hounds"  burst  from  their 
kennels  in  Hell.  Over  moor  and  cliff  and  ocean  sweeps  the 
wild  chase,  he  fleeing,  they  pursuing  ;  and  the  mighty  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  dash  themselves  upon  the  cliffs.  All  becomes 
dark  and  great  ships  are  caught  and  hurled  to  destruction, 
while  ghosts  of  long  forgotten  mariners  bemoan  their  fate. 

Y.  H. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  News  Election 

Was  held  February  26  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  R.  B. 
Mason,  '95,  for  chairman,  and  L.  W.  Smith,  '95  S.,  for  Business 
Manager. 

The  Courant 

Has  awarded  a  prize  of  $50.00  to  C.  G.  Morris,  '95,  for  the 
best  prose  contribution  of  the  year  and  a  prize  of  $20.00  to  C. 
W.  Wells,  '96,  for  the  best  three  poems. 

Senior  Class  Meeting. 

The  Senior  class  met  in  194  Old  Chapel,  February  10,  with 
L.  S.  Stillman  in  the  chair,  to  elect  a  Class  Secretary  in  place 
of  W.  G.  Van  Name,  resigned  ;  a  Cap  and  Gown  Committee 
and  a  Senior  Promenade  Committee.  The  balloting  resulted 
as  follows  :  Secretary,  G.  Eaton  ;  Cap  and  Gown  Committee,' 
Harrington,  Todd,  Trowbridge ;  Senior  Promenade  Com- 
mittee, W.  S.  Walcott,  93,  J.  L.  Hall,  83,  T.  S.  Arbuthnot,  82. 
W.  M.  Raymond,  71,  T.  Eaton,  64,  E.  B.  Reed,  63,  R.  C. 
James,  62,  J.  R.  Trowbridge,  62,  W.  M.  Todd,  59. 

Lit.  Elections. 

The  Junior  class  met  in  194  Old  Chapel,  Monday,  February 
19,  to  elect  a  Board  of  Editors  for  the  Literary  Magazine, 
R.  D.  Paine,  '94,  presiding.  The  following  men  were  nom- 
inated :  R.  S.  Baldwin,  L.  Denison,  W.  A.  Delano,  E.  F. 
Elmore,  Y.  Henderson,  B.  J.  Hendrick,  C.  C.  Hyde,  W.  A. 
Moore,  E.  M.  Weyer  and  E.  G.  Taylor.  The  board  chosen 
was  not  ratified  by  the  retiring  editors,  and  a  second  meeting 
was  held  the  following  evening,  at  which  the  same  men  were 
nominated  and  the  following  elected :  Denison,  Hyde,  Hen- 
drick, Taylor  and  White.  This  choice  was  approved  by  the 
board. 

'p5  Lit.  Board 

Met  in  ^^  South  Middle,  February  28,  and  elected  Lindsay 
Denison  Chairman,  and  Burton  J.  Hendrick  Financial  Editor. 
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The  departments  were  assigned  as  follows :  Denison,  Editor's 
Table ;  Hyde,  Notabilia ;  Hendrick,  Memorabilia ;  Taylor, 
Portfolio  ;  White,  Book  Notices. 

Courant  Elections. 

The  chairman  of  the  Courant  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
H.  I.  Parsons,  '95,  and  the  Financial  Editor,  D.  C.  Adams,  '95. 

'p5  S,  Class  Meeting. 

The  Class  of  '95  S.  met  February  28,  with  H.  Waite  in  the 
chair,  to  elect  a  board  of  editors  for  the  newly  organized 
Yale  Scientific  Monthly,  The  following  men  were  nominated 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose :  Crane,  Osbom, 
Roe,  Thayer,  Geer,  Robinson,  Weaver,  Hall,  Leeds,  Mixter, 
Newton,  Cutting,  Hamlin,  Shaw,  Smith,  Howard,  Cowee, 
Brownell,  Davis,  Wells.  Those  elected  were :  L.  W.  Smith, 
Select  Course,  72  ;  Geer,  Civil  Engineering  Course,  67  ;  Roe, 
Mechanical  Engineering  Course,  64 ;  Newton,  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Course,  48  ;  Howard,  Chemical  Course,  42  ;  Davis, 
Biological  Course,  41;  Hamlin,  Select  Course,  37.  The  Board 
met  March  2  and  elected  L.  W.  Smith,  Chairman,  and  R.  A. 
Hamlin,  Business  Manager. 

Freshman  Deacons. 

The  classes  of  '97  and  '96  S.  met  in  Dwight  Hall,  March  5, 
and  elected  permanent  deacons  as  follows :  From  '97,  Fincke, 
Twichell  and  Smyth :  from  '96  S.,  Blakeslee,  McGee,  Sturges. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

It  is  hard  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  Puritan,  although  in 
Macaulay's  phrase,  "a  brave, a  wise,  an  honest,  and  a  useful  "  man,  was  also 
hard,  unsympathetic,  and  gloomy.  We  constantly  picture  him  as  cold  and 
disagreeable,  hard  to  get  along  with  in  private  life,  though  faithful  and 
loving  in  his  own  way.  Of  such  a  character  some  of  them  undoubtedly  were, 
but  by  no  means  all,  as  is  proved  by  these  letters  of  John  and  Margaret 
Winthrop,  re-published  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Twichell.* 

John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  the  colony 
in  1630.  Margaret  Tyndal  had  been  married  to  him  in  1618  and  she  joined 
him  in  America  in  1631.  These  letters  were  almost  entirely  written 
before  the  husband  and  wife  met  in  the  new  country,  and  most  of  them 
are  of  the  period  when  the  husband  was  in  London,  attending  to  vari- 
ous business  matters,  and  afterwards  making  preparations  to  go  to  New 
England,  and  when  his  wife  was  staying  at  the  home  at  Groton  in 
Suffolk.  The  correspondence  has  no  literary  quality.  With  the  excep. 
tion  of  Winthrop's  two  formal  and  rather  formidable,  though  affection- 
ate, ante-nuptial  compositions,  it  bears  no  marks  of  any  care  or  effort  in 
the  writing.  The  letters  were  written  whenever  any  one  to  cany  a  letter 
offered  himself,  and  they  are  only  letters  of  affection  and  simple  home 
life,  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  strong  and  constant  love.  There  are 
few  letters  which  show  a  more  steady,  fervent  and  tender  devotion  between 
husband  and  wife.  There  is  no  extravagance  or  sentimentality  about 
them,  they  are  dignified  and  calm  in  expression,  as  Puritan  letters  should 
be,  but  on  both  sides  the  conjugal  affection  remains  warm  from  first  to 
last,  and  now  and  then  there  is  not  a  little  lover-like  passion.  "  In  the 
meane  tyme,"  writes  John,  "  let  this  staye  our  hearts,  that  no  distance 
of  place  or  space  of  tyme  can  sever  us,  in  respect  of  our  true  and  fervent 
affection  to  each  other."  *'My  heart  is  at  home,  and  specially  with  thee 
my  best  beloved."  "  In  the  meane  t)rme  thou  art  well  persuaded  that 
my  heart  is  with  thee,  as  (I  know)  thine  is  with  him  to  whom  thou  hast 
given  thyself,  a  faithful!  and  lovinge  yokefellowe."  "  Methinks  it  is  verye 
longe  since  I  sawe  or  heard  from  my  beloved,  and  I  misse  allreadye  the 
sweet  comfort  of  thy  most  desired  presence."  "  Oh,  how  it  refresheth 
my  heart  to  think,  that  I  shall  yet  again  see  thy  sweet  face  in  the  land  of 
the  living  ! — that  lovely  countenance  that  I  have  so  much  delighted  in,  and 
beheld  with  so  great  content."  And  who  could  ask  a  more  tender  ending 
of  a  letter  than  his  almost  invariable  "  So  I  kisse  my  sweet  wife  and  rest 
thy  faithful  husband,  Jo:  Winthrop."  Nor  are  Margaret's  letters  less  loving. 
"  My  good  husband,  your  love  to  me  doeth  dayly  give  me  cause  of  com- 
fort, and  doeth  much  increce  my  love  for  you,  for  love  liveth  by  love." 

*  Some  Old  Puritan  Lave  Letters,      Edited  by  Joseph  Hopkins  Twichell, 
pp.  xviii,  187.    New  York  :     Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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"  I  can  not  express  my  love  to  jrou  u  I  desire  in  these  poore  livelesse  lines, 
but  I  doe  hartily  wish  yon  did  see  my  harte  how  true  and  fajrthfuU  it  is  to 
you,  and  how  much  I  doe  desire  to  be  allwayes  with  you,  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
comfort  of  your  presence."  "  I  will  not  looke  for  any  large  letters  this 
term,  because  I  pitty  your  poore  hande  [Winthrop  having  a  sore  on  his  right 
handj  ;  if  I  had  it  here  I  would  make  more  of  it  than  ever  I  did,  and  bjrnde 
it  up  very  softly  for  fear  of  hurting  it/'  Here  and  there,  also,  throughout 
the  correspondence  there  are  little  touches  of  affectionate  domesticity 
which  are  by  no  means  without  their  charm,  like  this  from  one  of  Margaret's 
letters :  "  But  I  must  leave  this  discorse  and  go  about  my  household 
affayers.  I  am  a  bad  houswife  to  be  so  longe  from  them ;  but  I  must  needs 
borowe  a  little  time  to  talke  with  thee  my  sweet  heart" 

A  viul  part  of  these  letters,  without  which  much  of  their  character  would  be 
lost,  is  their  religious  spirit ;  through  them  all  is  the  boundless,  unquestioning 
unfaltering  Puritan  faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers.  The  love  of  husband 
and  wife  is  constantly  mingled  with  their  trust  in  God.  "I  have  many 
reasons  to  make  love  thee,  whearof  I  will  name  two :  first,  because  thou 
lovest  God,  and  secondly,  because  thou  lovest  me."  "Ah  my  good  wife," 
writes  John,  "  we  now  finde  what  blessings  is  stored  up  in  the  favor  of  the 
Lorde ;  he  only  sweetens  all  conditions  to  us,  he  takes  all  our  cares  and 
fears  from  us,  he  supports  us  in  our  dangers,  he  disposeth  all  our  affaires 
for  us,  he  will  guide  us  by  his  counsell  in  our  pilgrimage,  and  after  will 
bring  us  to  glorye."  "  He  onely  is  all-sufficient ;  if  we  have  him,  we  have 
all  things."  And  just  before  his  wife  is  to  sail  for  New  England,  he  writes : 
"  The  good  Lorde  bless  our  children  and  all  thy  company.  Doe  thou  blesse 
these  heer,  and  pray,  praye  for  us."  Similar  is  the  tone  of  the  wife's  letters. 
"  I  desyre  the  Lord  to  send  thee  a  good  end  of  all  thy  troubles,  and  inable 
thee  to  goe  through  them  cheerfully,  as  I  trust  he  will  not  fale  thee,  into 
whose  hands  I  commit  thee."  "But  I  must  part  with  my  most  dear  Husban, 
which  is  a  very  hard  tryall  for  me  to  undergoe.  If  the  Lord  does  not  sup- 
porte  and  helpe  me  in  it,  I  shal  be  unable  to  beare  it." 

Such  are  these  Puritan  love  letters.  Unpretentious,  without  ornament  or 
literary  grace  they  are,  ]ret  are  they  not  as  good  as  the  best  of  love  letters? 
And  aside  from  the  pleasure  their  beauty  gives,  they  cannot  be  read  without 
giving  a  new  idea  of  what  the  Puritan  character  could  be.  Such  books  as 
this  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  life  of  her  husband,  show  that  the  Puritan 
gentleman  and  gentlewoman  were  by  no  means  the  hard,  sour  folk  they  are 
sometimes  thought  to  have  been,  but  tender  hearted  and  sympathetic 

The  editor  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  unobtrusively.  His  wisdom 
in  retaining  the  old  spelling  is  particularly  to  be  commended. 

The  dictum  of  philosophy  that  atheism  is  the  most  illogical  of  all  creeds 
has  little  weight  with  Mr.  Bonham,  the  author  of  "  Industrial  Liberty,"  in  his 
new  book  on  "Secularism,"*  for  the  entire  work  is  a  thinly-veiled  and 
somewhat  specious  plea  for  the  rejection  of  all  religious  faith  and  theological 

^Secularism;  Its  Process  and  Its  Morals,    By  John  M.  Bonham.    pp.  396, 
New  York  ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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belief.  It  is  a  protest  against  what  he  calls  reverencing  the  Unknown,— in 
other  words,  our  ignorance,  made,  he  claims,  in  the  interests  of  true  science 
and  for  the  furthering  of  our  practical  knowledge.  In  the  first  chapter,  the 
author  starts  out  by  tracing  the  impersonal  but  powerful  influence  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  slowly  undermining  our  belief  in  the  supernatural  and 
reverence  for  sacred  creed,  but  soon  drifts  into  a  criticism  of  religion  from 
a  metaphysical  and  ethical  sUodpoint,  for  which  somewhat  difficult  task  he 
is  scarcely  enough  of  a  philosopher.  Metaphysics  he  despises  as  utterly 
useless,  a  product  of  the  unrestrained  emotions — who  can  imagine  Leibnitz 
as  carried  away  by  emotion  when  he  wrote  the  Monadology — and  all  intui- 
tion of  any  sort,  whether  of  the  reason  or  of  the  ethical  life,  as  worthless 
because  not  absolutely  uniform  in  every  mind.  In  short,  he  would  have  us 
cast  away  all  intuitive  principles,  the  catholic  beliefs  of  the  race  and  sup- 
posably  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  because  Nature  did  not  endow  us  with 
the  faculty  of  infallibly  and  uniformly  applying  these  principles. 

Theology,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  science.  Its  history 
has  been  a  series  of  concessions.  The  truths  that  are  now  considered 
incontrovertible,  how  are  they  any  surer  than  those  which  have  been  given 
up  at  the  demand  of  science  ?  Recognition  of  science  as  supreme  destroys 
all  authority  and  thus  knowledge  moves  steadily  from  religious  faith  and 
toward  secularism. 

But  by  what  authority  does  Mr.  Bonham  deny  theology  its  rightful  place 
among  the  sciences  ?  In  its  proper  sphere,  it  does  not  proclaim  itself  as  the 
custodian  of  absolute,  unquestionable  truth,  as  he  imagines.  Like  any  other 
science,  it  approaches  its  phenomena  with  inquiring  spirit,  seeking  for  the 
hypothesis  that  will  best  explain  the  facts.  And  it  cannot  be  ruled  out 
except  by  denying  the  eiistence  of  the  phenomena, — the  religious  and 
ethical  feelings  in  man,  the  high  moral  worth  of  revealed  truth  and  its  practi- 
cal results,  the  evidences  of  Design  in  the  universe— to  some  of  which  Mr. 
Bonham  cannot  deny  existence.  It  is  not  the  province  of  theology  to  make 
ex  cathedra  utterances,  but  to  build  up  a  system  of  intellectual  beliefs  and 
ethical  principles  from  the  data  which  it  has  at  hand,  estimating  their  com- 
parative worth  by  the  evidence  presented.  And  such  a  theology  will  be  as 
consistent  and  should  be  as  acceptable  to  all  unprejudiced  thinkers,  as  are 
the  conclusions  of  astronomy. 

For  the  noblest  and  highest  feelings  of  human  experience,  Mr.  Bonham 
would  allow  no  place  in  his  scientific  study.  Reverence  for  the  great  First 
Cause  is  but  worshiping  our  own  ignorance  and  with  increasing  knowledge 
will  pass  away.  But  are  not  these  very  feelings  phenomena  needing  that 
scientific  investigation  that  he  so  earnestly  yearns  for,  and  must  not  we  as 
scientists  frame  some  hypothesis  that  will  explain  them.  Truly,  as  a 
philosopher,  Mr.  Bonham  is  hardly  consistent. 

The  treatment  of  ethics  from  the  secularist  standpoint  is  even  more 
unsatisfactory.  Practical  morals,  the  author  says,  cannot  be  derived  from  a 
code  of  ideals.  Christian  ethics,  especially,  are  unwise,  impracticable, 
abnormal  and  the  men  who  strictly  follow  the  New  Testament  Code  are  not 
and  never  have  been  the  promoters  of  civilization.  These  last  statements 
are  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  usually  accepted  views  of  the  eminent 
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worth  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  lofty  nobility  of  the  character  they  would 
develop.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  all  history  is  wrong  and  Mr.  Bonham 
right,  but  we  opine  that  the  world  will  be  slow  to  acknowledge  its  error. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  moral  code  would  be  possible  under  the 
author's  system, — or  rather  the  lack  of  it. 

Although  much  of  the  book  is  ably  written,  the  style  is  often  more 
Ingersollian  than  argumentative.  A  weakness  in  deductive  reasoning  is 
sometimes  manifest,  as  for  instance  when  it  is  claimed  that  reverence  for 
God  implies  that  his  ways  are  not  subject  to  inquiry  and  thus  ignorance  is 
better  than  knowledge. 

The  one  great  fact  which  is  persistently  set  aside  throughout  this  preten- 
tious  scientific  discussion,  is  the  existence  of  religious  emotion  in  man.  It 
is  partially  recognized,  but  only  as  the  *'  apotheosis  of  ignorance,"  an  ob- 
scuring mist  to'  be  dissipated  before  the  rising  sun  of  knowledge.  No 
stronger  criticism  of  this  unscientific  attitude  is  to  be  found  than  the  words 
of  the  late  Prof.  Tyndall,  "  If  they  know  the  strength  of  science  and  rely 
upon  it  with  unswerving  trust,  they  also  know  the  limits  beyond  which 
science  ceases  to  be  strong.  They  best  know  that  questions  offer  themselves 
to  thought,  which  science  has  not  even  the  tendency  to  solve.  And  in  his 
hours  of  health  and  strength  and  sanity,  when  the  stroke  of  action  has  ceased, 
and  the  pause  of  reflection  has  set  in,  the  scientific  investigator  finds  himself 
overshadowed  by  the  same  awe.  Breaking  contact  with  the  hampering  de- 
tails of  earth,  it  associates  him  with  a  Poorer  which  gives  fullness  and  tone 
to  his  existence,  but  which  he  can  neither  analyse  nor  comprehend." 

w.  E.  T. 

Professor  Adams'  *'  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages  "*  is  an  account 
of  the  development  of  European  civilization  from  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Goths  to  the  end  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  divided  naturally  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  describes  the  religious,  political,  intellectual,  and 
physical  conditions  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  mediaeval  period  ; 
the  second  the  operations  and  effects  of  these  cpnditions ;  the  third  the 
results  attained  by  the  middle  ages  and  bequeathed  to  modern  times.  It  is 
a  philosophic  view  of  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  to  present  historical 
details  \s  not  its  object.  Enough  of  the  details  are  included,  however,  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  of  events.  It  may  even  be  thought  that  in 
some  places  too  many  of  the  separate  parts  have  been  given,  and  that  a 
confusion  and  difficulty  in  following  the  plan  of  historical  development 
which  the  author  aims  to  present  has  been  caused. 

Only  very  wide  and  careful  reading  could  have  given  Professor  Adams 
his  thorough  command  of  the  facts.  He  displays,  too,  a  great  power  of 
clear  and  comprehensive  thinking  in  the  way  he  has  discussed  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  parts,  the  relations  of  causes  and  effects,  and  the  interaction  of 
the  many  factors  which  have  influenced  the  movement  of  civilization.  It  is 
hard  to  say  just  how  much  strictly  original  thought  there  is  in  the  book,  for 
there  are  few  references,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modem  historians 

*  dviKuation  During  the  Middle  Ages.     By  George  Burton  Adams.    Pp.  463. 
New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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would  be  necessary  to  know  how  far  the  author  has  followed  others'  views* 
and  how  far  his  views  are  individual.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  thoroughly 
independent  in  his  judgments,  and  he  has  given  an  interesting,  accurate, 
and  profoundly  thoughtful  account  of  the  development  of  mediaeval  civil- 
ization. His  treatment,  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  his  theme  as  a  unit, 
a  continuous  movement,  is  harmonious  and  consistent,  tracing  the  working 
of  certain  principles  through  the  whole  period.  There  is  in  some  parts  of 
the  book  a  certain  dogmatism,  which  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in  the  work  of 
one  who  strives  to  give  in  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  a  history  of  a 
thousand  years  of  European  civilization.  Dogmatism  is  customary  and 
useful  in  a  teacher  speaking  to  students,  but  in  a  book  of  this  kind  it  is 
hardly  an  advantage.  The  style,  while  clear,  is  sometimes  rather  careless, 
and  never  of  a  very  high  literary  quality,  but  style  is  not  a  thing  of  first 
importance  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 

The  knowledge  of  most  of  us  Americans  about  Oxford  University  is 
rather  scanty.  We  know  in  general  that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  col- 
leges, of  greater  or  less  antiquity ;  we  know  the  names  and  characters  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  them  ;  we  know  something  about  the  finest 
buildings,  and  something  about  the  history  of  the  colleges  and  the  univer- 
sity. But  our  ideas  on  the  subject  arc  rather  vague  and  indefinite,  after  all. 
With  the  object  of  interesting  Americans  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  written 
this  little  book  on  the  history  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges.*  Mr. 
Smith  takes  his  reader  in  imagination  to  the  top  of  the  Radcliffe  Library, 
from  which  a  central  view  of  the  whole  of  Oxford  may  be  had,  points  out 
to  him  and  describes  the  buildings  of  the  Colleges  and  the  University,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  early  beginnings  of  the  University,  of  the  history  of 
each  college,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  present  University  system. 
The  many  changes  which  Oxford  has  gone  through,  the  character  and  the 
life  of  its  students  at  various  times,  its  relations  with  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  nation  in  general,  are  described.  Lastly  a  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  University  to-day  is  given.  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Smith's  other  books  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  what  he  says  is  admirably 
chosen  for  its  purpose,  and  that  it  is  said  in  an  appropriate  and  delightful 
manner.  Like  a  Meissonier  picture  in  its  diminutiveness,  the  book  is  like 
the  great  artist's  work  also  in  its  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject  and  its  fault- 
less execution. 

Certain  volumes  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series,  while  they  have 
been  careful  pieces  of  historical  work,  have  not  been  as  interesting  as  it 
might  have  been  wished.  The  last  volume,  however,  is  not  among  this  num- 
ber. Mr.  Watts  in  writing  his  account  of  the  recovery  of  Spain  from  the 
Moors,t  has  kept  well  in  mind  the  idea  of  telling  a  story,  and  has  given  life 

*Oxford  and  her  CoUeges,    By  Goldwin   Smith.     Pp.  vi,   99.     New   York  : 
Macmillan  and  Company. 

\The  Christian  Recovery  of  Spain,    By  Henry  Edward  Watts.     Story  of  the 
Nations  Series,    pp.  xviii,  315.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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and  color  to  his  narrative  by  making  uie  of  picturesque  and  romantic 
episodes,  ancient  popular  legends,  and  interesting  matters  of  literary  history 
when  opportunity  offered,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  allowed  the  real 
history  to  be  crowded  out  by  its  adornments.  Considerable  space  is  given 
to  the  stories  of  the  Cid.  Vigorous  character  sketches  and  descriptions  of  the 
state  of  Spanish  society  and  social  life  at  various  times  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Watts'  account  of  the  political  history  of  his  period  is 
clear,  accurate,  just,  and  full  as  his  limited  space  allows.  His  style  is  rapid, 
terse,  and  lively.  A  number  of  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
book. 

Ginn  and  Company  have  begun  the  publication  of  an  Athenaeum  Press 
Series,  "  which  is  intended  to  furnish  a  library  of  the  best  English  literature 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both 
the  student  and  the  general  reader."  A  volume  of  selections  from  Jeffrey's 
Essays,  edited  by  Lewis  E.  Gates,*  of  Harvard,  is  the  first  of  the  series.  The 
editor  supplies  an  introduction  which  contains  a  just  and  instructive  estimate 
of  Jeffrey's  work  in  criticism,  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  gives  also  very  full  and  useful  explanatory 
and  critical  notes.  The  numbering  of  the  lines  on  the  pages,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  school  edition,  seems  an  unnecessary  disfigurement,  and  the  margins 
are  narrower  than  the  most  artistic  book-making  would  have  made  them. 

This  bookf  fulfills  the  promise  of  Part  I,  reviewed  earlier.  The  illustra- 
tions and  press  work  can  not  be  surpassed,  and  this  series  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  the  many  to  which  the  Fair  has  given  rise. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

A  valedictory  is  recognized,  wherever  the  value  of  an  inscribed  sheepskin 
is  known  and  appreciated,  as  the  private  property  of  him  who  stands  highest 
among  his  fellows,  supposedly  for  brains.  Wherever  the  dazzling  flash  of  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  strikes  blind  the  luckless  beholder,  there  is  the  vale- 
dictorian, long  of  memory  and  hair,  king  among  intellectual  men.  What 
though  he  may  have  kept  on  the  trail  of  his  "stand"  like  the  proverbial  death 
angel  after  an  ill  negro,  and  have  rejoiced  if  only  his  percentages  may  be 
elevated,  no  matter  how.  Still  he  is  like  a  lion  among  ladies,  a  terrible 
thing,  and  so  much  of  the  average  of  him  is  too  good  for  this  sin-darkened 
sphere,  that  he  often  disappears  after  graduation  and  is  never  heard  .of 
more. 

Therefore,  it  would  ill  become  Saint  Elihu  to  deliver  a  valedictory  in 
behalf  of  the  retiring  Lit.  Board.  He  would  thus  put  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  these  chosen  ones  of  whom  he  has  been  discoursing,  and  such  impudent 
aspirations  he  will  never  be  guilty  of.  He  is  far  too  humble  and  unpre- 
tentious a  body  to  assume  anything  of  the  sort.  These  farewell  remarks 
shall  have  none  of  the  valedictorian's  ponderosity. 

Another  Lit.  Board  is  about  to  rush  to  the  helm  of  this  rather  heavily 
laden  bark.  With  the  rash  confidence  of  youth  these  hopeful  geniuses  will 
try  to  steer  the  ancient  craft  into  strange  and  pleasanter  waters.  In  short 
to  drop  this  metaphor  which  is  in  danger  of  wreck,  each  new  Board  expects  to 
reform  the  Lit. — *'  to  make  it  more  readable  and  interesting,  with  less  of  the 
laborious  heavy  essay  style  about  it."  This  is  a  praiseworthy  ambition, 
but  Rome  does  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  on  enterprises  which  have  not  been 
completed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  contributors,  not  the  editors,  make 
the  Lit.,  O  most  esteemed  successors.  Until  the  English  department  of 
of  College  is  much  more  nearly  what  it  should  be,  and  until  the  admiration 
and  desire  for  good  writing  is  spread  through  the  college,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  good,  honest,  laudable  literary  work.  The  essay  which  is  dug  out  of 
the  library  with  a  grubbing  hoe  and  patched  together  as  shingles  are  put  on 
a  roof,  is  the  easiest  sort  of  composition.  Nothing  but  manual  labor  and  a 
fair  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and  spelling  are  required  to  produce 
one  of  these  hand-made  efforts. 

The  Lit.  will  always  do  much  good  by  encouraging  original  work  with 
literary  touch  and  color,  no  matter  how  light  or  unimportant  may  be  the  sub- 
ject.   A  reaction  to  this  extreme  would  do  no  great  harm  for  a  while. 

The  elections  to  editorship  on  the  Lit.  must  be  kept  free  from  all  influ- 
ences other  than  literary  ability  and  work  done.  Upon  this  above  all  things 
depends  the  position  of  the  Lit.  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Yale.  But  enough 
of  curtain  lecture  even  though  the  curtain  falls  on  the  Senior  Board  and  its 
chronicles.  For  the  last  time  we  rake  over  our  exchanges  for  verse  where- 
with  to  furnish  a  tail  for  the  brilliant  literary  meteors  of  the  Editor's 
Table. 
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love's  old,  3wsrr  song. 

0  sing  again  the  old,  sweet  song,  * 
The  song  of  love  I  used  to  hear. 

Bring  back  the  lyre,  the  merry  throng, 

And  raise  anew  the  dance  of  cheer. 
Let  mem'ries  drown  this  dismal  hour—- 

Tho'  friends  be  gone  and  fortune,  too. 

1  see,  forsooth,  by  music's  power. 
The  soul  of  her  who  once  was  true. 

Ay,  lingering  here  till  life 's  nigh  spent, 

The  cares  of  age  my  youth  disarm. 
In  discord's  hour  one  note  is  lent, 

One  love  song,  sweet,  one  voice  can  charm. 
Like  angel  voices  whispering  low 

These  sacred  notes  to  me  are  given  ; 
And  in  my  faith  I  seem  to  know 

That  these  are  harbingers  of  Heaven. 


SILENCE. 

Shall  I  let  thee  speak  to-night,  my  heart, 

I  have  held  thee  in  check  so  long. 
Shall  I  bid  thee  tell  her  what  thou  art 

And  declare  she  has  done  thee  wrong 
In  believing  thee  hard  and  cold  like  a  stone, 

Since  to  thee  love  and  passion  belong  ? 

Shall  I  let  thee  speak  to-night,  my  heart? 

Thou  hast  conquered  my  will  at  last 
And  I  can  no  longer  play  the  part, 

I  have  played  so  well  in  the  past. 
Of  the  scoffer  at  love  that  alone  can  atone 

For  the  evils  that  bind  us  fast. 

Yet  it  may  be  only  a  siren's  song. 

That  doth  stir  thee  from  out  the  sea 
Of  a  hopeless  love,  whose  currents  strong 

And  whose  depths  are  too  great  for  thee, 
While  the  tide  far  and  wide  like  a  meadow  is  strown 

With  the  wrecks  of  its  cruelty. 

She  may  judge  me  then  as  one  long  dead 

To  all  hope  of  what  others  seek, 
.  Or  may  laugh  and  say  that  I  live  in  dread 

Of  dark  tresses  and  eyes  that  speak. 
As  of  things  that  may  one  day  cause  me  to  moan 
And  may  cause  thee,  my  heart,  to  break. 

— University  of  Va.  Magatin^, 
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"  IN  THE  MIDST  .OF  LIFE." 

Beyond  the  bend  I  hear  the  blue  jays  calling 

With  booming  waves  their  shrilly  cries  they  blend, 
A  richer  flood  of  sunlight  there  is  falling 
Beyond  the  bend. 

Beyond  the  bend  are  yellow  shadows  lying 

That  deepen  as  the  day  draws  near  its  end : 
But  I  must  wait — though  swift  my  heart  is  flying 
Beyond  the  bend. 

Beyond  the  bend  are  red,  red  maples  flaming 
And  sea  and  sky  and  hill  new  beauty  lend. 
"  A  rich,  sweet,  earthly  life,"  they  are  proclaiming 
Beyond  the  bend. 

Beyond  the  bend — ^but  hark  !  The  church  bells  ringing 

Afar  and  near  their  solemn  message  send. 
Hush  !  for  a  wearied  soul  its  way  is  winging 
Beyond  the  bend. 

—  The  Vassar  Miscellany. 
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Love  liei  a-bleeding»  and  I  kneel  beside. 

Watching  his  life  slip  drop  by  drop  away. 

Weeping  to  mark,  yet  impotent  to  stay 

The  silent,  ruthless  ebbing  of  that  tide 

That  sweeps  away  a  joy  so  long  denied, 

So  late  attained,— thy  friendship.    This  I  sought 

Long  time  with  diligence,  till  thou  wert  brought 

To  love  me  as  a  friend.    Sweet  Love,  abide. 

Ah.  me !  vain  thought,  unworthy  mockery 

Of  what  has  been.    It  were  a  paltry  thing 

To  feign  my  former  seeming.    'T  would  best  prove 

Myself  a  liar  and  Love  foolery. 

To  thee  that  was  my  friend,  I  may  not  bring 

The  hollow  semblance,  of  a  dear,  dead  love. 
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ON  AN  ANCIENT  TEXT. 

ONCE  each  year,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Lit.  it  is 
the  duty  of  Saint  Elihu  to  go  up  into  the  pulpit  and 
deliver  a  discourse  on  the  value  of  college  writing.  The 
scoffers  jeeringly  call  this  homily  a  lecture  on  infinitesimal 
calculus ;  the  scraping  of  feet  begins  even  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  text. 

The  value  of  college  writing  as  general  literature  is 
acknowledged  to  be  nothing— except  in  cases  like  the 
youthful  productions  of  such  men  as  Longfellow,  Willis 
and  Lowell ;  the  appearance  of  such  lights  as  these  above 
the  collegiate  horizon  is  not  governed  by  any  laws  of  self- 
development  in  the  institutions  to  which  they  added  their 
lustre.  The  value  of  college  literary  work  is  closely  con- 
fined to  the  college  and  still  more  closely  to  the  writer. 

If  the  benefits  were  altogether  confined  to  the  man  who 
writes  there  would  be  no  place  for  college  periodicals ;  he 
might  as  well  bum  each  attempt  as  soon  as  it  had  received 
competent  criticism.  A  college  magazine  should  not  be 
merely  a  tomb  for  the  preservation  of  the  worthiest 
literary  efforts.  It  should  on  the  contrary  have  a  living 
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interest  and  usefulness  for  the  undergraduate  body  beyond 
the  little  circle  who  speak  from  its  pages.  Since  in  the 
complications  of  university  life,  men  are  too  fully  supplied 
with  interest  and  occupation  to  go  in  search  of  what  is  not 
immediately  at  hand,  it  becomes  necessary  to  force  this 
interest  to  the  front  and  to  put  it  in  equable  competition 
with  scholarship,  social  development  and  athletics. 

The  question  of  method  arises.  The  editorial  board 
may  try  to  confine  the  subject  matter  to  topics  of  strictly 
collegiate  interest  and  thus  to  "  mirror  college  life."  The 
introduction  of  fiction  and  articles  in  a  lighter  vein  is 
another  way.  The  ideal  method  of  the  present  board  is 
to  reproduce  in  the  little  college  world  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  magazine  of  the  big  outside  world  ;  it  seems  to  us 
that  to  the  academic  reader  such  a  magazine  is  interesting 
in  itself  ''  as  such.'*  If  it  is  a  little  more  thoughtful  than 
the  periodicals  after  which  it  would  model,  and  if  the 
thoughtfulness  is  somewhat  immature,  we  are  in  a  sense, 
covering  the  ground  which  is  the  special  field  of  the  policy 
that  believes  in  "mirroring  college  life;"  we  have  no 
great  desire  to  come  nearer  to  it.  The  man  who  had  to 
live  in  a  room  walled  with  mirrors  was  not  a  pleasant 
companion  after  his  release.  The  serious  articles  of  un- 
dergraduates are  apt  to  be  very  serious  and  not  particu- 
larly original ;  as  far  as  possible  this  quality  of  the  publi- 
cation must  be  balanced  with  fiction.  Our  ideal  Lit.  then, 
would  represent  the  best  that  the  college  can  do  in  de- 
scription, narrative  and  criticism  whether  it  be  prose  or 
verse.  The  range  of  subject  and  of  treatment  shall  be 
unlimited,  so  long  as  it  is  reasonably  readable  to  the  aver- 
age college  citizen. 

As  has  been  emphasized  over  and  over  again,  the  ideals 
and  wishes  of  the  editorial  board  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  contents  of  the  magazine — unless  they  wish  to 
make  it  altogether  the  receptacle  of  their  own  writings- 
If  the  Lit.  is  to  be  in  the  least  representative  it  is  not 
right  for  the  editorial  board  to  narrow  the  representation 
to  its  own  membership.  Very  often,  however,  the  quality 
of  the  work  submitted  compels  such  action.    One  newly 
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initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  undergraduate  composition 
is  first  amused  and  then  overcome  with  despair.  It  is  not 
that  spelling  and  grammar  are  sometimes  at  fault,  but  the 
dead  level,  the  lack  of  originality  and  of  individuality,  the 
statement  of  hackneyed  half-truths  in  the  hackneyed  forms 
of  "  newspaper  English.'*  If  college  men — average  college 
men — talked  as  they  wrote  there  would  be  no  visiting, 
no  walks  and  no  Yale  spirit.  While  this  state  of  things  is 
true  of  the  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  all  colleges, 
it  is  worse  here  than  it  is  at  some  others.  The  English 
style  of  the  Yale  undergraduate  as  shown  by  the  daily, 
bi-weekly  and  monthly  publications  of  the  university  is 
apt  to  contrast  most  unfavorably  with  the  corresponding 
periodicals  in  those  colleges.  This  difference  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  papers  nor  of  their  editorial  boards.  The 
underlying  reason  is  in  the  college  spirit  as  regards  Eng- 
lish and  the  way  it  is  written.  The  head  of  the  English 
department  in  another  institution  says  "  In  the  writings  of 
Yale  men  there  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  energy  and  earnest- 
ness that  I  admire ;  but  it  is  sometimes  painfully  hard  to 
get  at."  It  is  a  trite  literary  maxim  that  a  man  writes  as 
he  is.  We  of  Yale  like  to  believe  that  if  we  have  a 
characteristic  it  is  energetic  earnestness.  But  to  use  that 
characteristic  to  advantage  we  must  write  good  English. 
At  the  Alumni  dinner  last  Commencement  there  was  a 
sentiment  that  was  always  greeted  with  applause ;  it  was 
a  sentiment  which  found  expression  somewhere  in  the 
utterances  of  every  speaker ;  it  was  about  this :  "  In  in- 
vestigation, in  development,  and  in  discovery ;  in  the  dis- 
cerning power,  Yale  is  strong  ;  but  the  faculty  of  expres- 
sion, through  which  all  this  power  must  pass  out  into  the 
world  and  become  beneficial,  is  lacking.  The  graduates 
of  Yale  look  with  anxiety  for  signs  that  the  college  is 
waking  to  the  importance  of  the  power  of  expression  and 
of  dissemination." 

It  has  seemed  until  very  lately  as  if  the  authorities  of 
the  university,  however  much  they  appreciated  the  need 
of  a  helpful  composition  course,  were  unable  to  provide 
for  one.    The  college  is  hampered  everywhere  by  the  lack 
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of  money  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. It  is  very  difficult  to  get  enough  good  men.  It  is 
better  to  struggle  along  with  a  department  numerically 
weak  than  to  weight  it  down  with  inefficient  instructors. 
Even  when  the  anticipated  course  is  obtained  it  will  be 
•  accessible  to  a  very  limited  number. 

Here  the  Lit.  finds  one  of  its  spheres  of  usefulness. 
The  criticisms  which  the  board  can  offer  to  contributors 
will  not  be  especially  valuable  for  experience,  but  the  blind 
who  have  passed  over  the  road  once  really  can  simplify 
the  journey  for  the  blind  who  are  coming  over  it  after 
them.  Disinterested  friendly  criticism  cannot  but  be 
helpful  to  the  man  who  is  earnestly  trying  to  improve 
himself,  even  though  the  natural  creative  gifts  of  the 
critic  may  be  poor  to  those  of  his.  Any  measures  that 
tend  to  bridge  the  awful  chasm  between  editors  and  con- 
tributors can  only  result  in  benefit  to  both.  The  board 
will  meet  once  each  week  for  consultation  with  the  men 
who  are  competing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  experiment  will 
have  some  good  result,  however  small. 

For  the  serious  discussion  of  college  affairs,  general  and 
local ;  for  showing  the  growing  seriousness  and  thorough- 
ness in  our  ideals,  and  the  advance  of  the  New  Yale 
there  is  no  more  fitting  medium  than  the  Lit.  Moreover 
there  is  a  usefulness  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  maga- 
zine connected  with  an  educational  institution.  It  has 
been  acknowledged  that  the  value  of  college  writing 
as  literature  is  nothing.  This  ought  not  to  be  a  necessary 
admission.  If,  as  it  is  said,  matured  men  forget  that 
they  once  were  young,  there  is  a  work  for  the  young 
man  to  do  in  making  permanent  record  of  his  youthful 
experience,  of  the  way  in  which  his  youthful  eye  beholds 
the  world,  its  people  and  their  works.  Such  impressions 
well  written  have  an  individual  value  of  their  own,  which 
is  to  be  compared  to  a  foreigner's  views  of  the  land  in 
which  he  visits.    Ignorance  is  not  always  a  bar  to  interest. 

We  are  young,  we  are  earnest,  we  are  in  the  very  start 
of  life,  when  every  fibre  should  be  on  the  alert.  Let  us 
show  these  things  in  our  writing. 

Lindsay  Denison. 
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THE  COLLEGE  DAYS  OF  A  YALE  POET. 

IN  the  Fall  of  1823  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Andover  contingent,  arrived  at 
New  Haven,  having  accomplished  a  stage-coach  journey 
of  several  days  from  Boston.  Willis  took  lodgings  at  old 
Mr.  Townsend's  on  the  Green,  and  there  began  those  col- 
lege days  which  perhaps  left  upon  him  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  upon  any  other  American  Poet.  Dr.  Day  was 
then  President  of  Yale,  while  Kingsley,  Silliman  and 
Woolsey,  all  of  them  intellectually  and  morally  strong, 
were  members  of  the  Faculty.  They  were  men  of  simple 
tastes,  believing  that  anything  more  than  bare  comfort  was 
detrimental  to  the  best  scholarship  and  the  development 
of  religious  purity.  It  is  a  fact  that  one  of  these  worthy 
gentlemen  on  entering  a  Brick  Row  room,  in  which  a  car- 
pet and  a  few  other  "luxuries"  had  been  introduced, 
rebuked  the  occupant  by  saying  "  All  this  love  of  exter- 
nals,  young  man,  argues  indifference  to  the  more  necessary 
furniture  of  the  brain,  which  is  your  spiritual  business 
here."  Yale  indeed  was  naturally  simple,  in  this  olden 
time :  men  attended  chapel  before  sunrise,  held  their  first 
recitation  by  candle-light,  studied  without  translations, 
and  could  obtain  good  board  "  furnished  in  commons  by 
the  Steward,  at  cost,  say  $1.60  a  week,"  to  quote  from  an 
old  college  catalogue.  But  from  the  tone  of  young  Willis' 
letters  home  it  is  evident  that  the  students  were  a  rough 
lot,  even  more  full  of  life  and  more  irresponsible  than  at 
present,  it  was  the  era  of  "  Bully  Clubs,"  of  *•  Bread  and 
Butter  Rebellions,"  and  of  many  other  customs  and  or- 
ganizations which  in  our  day  form  part  of  ancient  history. 
Now  it  is  a  cow  in  the  Belfry  that  is  the  talk  of  the  col- 
lege ;  again  it  is  the  fact  that  some  students  have  spent 
the  night  painting  the  President's  house  with  stripes  of 
our  national  colors.  But  Willis  was  so  much  taken  up 
with  New  Haven  society,  especially  that  centering  in 
"  Mrs.  llfrington's  School,"  and  with  dashing  off  poems 
under  the  signature  of  "  Roy  "  for  the  Boston  Recorder^ 
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The  Memorial  and  other  periodicals,  that  he  evidently  did 
not  enter  into  these  pranks  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

However,  he  wrote  home  about  them  and  from  these 
letters  we  get  a  most  picturesque  view  of  Yale  life  in  the 
first  part  of  this  century.  "  Christmas  has  always  been, 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  college,  a  day  of  tricks ; 
windows  broken,  bell-ropes  cut,  freshmen  squirted,  and 
every  imaginable  scene  of  dissipation  acted  out  in  full.  .  . 
This  morning  the  recitation  room  doors  were  locked  and 
the  key  stolen  and  we  were  obliged  to  knock  down  the 
doors  to  get  in,  and  then  we  were  not  much  better  off,  for 
the  lamps  were  full  of  water  and  the  wicks  gone."  But 
such  a  mishap  was  not  enough  to  occasion  a  cut  in  those 
days,  so  Willis  adds  in  a  postscript,  *'  However,  we  pro- 
cured others,  and  went  on  with  the  lesson." 

His  first  year  was  remarkable  for  many  other  such  hap- 
penings, all  the  work  of  the  college  men  to  annoy  the 
"government"  or  of  the  Sophomores  to  convince  the 
Freshmen  of  their  humble  position.  Class  feeling  was 
even  stronger  than  at  present, — if  the  numerous  class  con- 
flicts can  be  taken  as  a  criterion ;  and  at  one  time  the 
Sophomores  became  so  unruly  that  the  expulsion  of  one 
of  their  number,  who  broke  in  the  window  of  a  new-comer 
and  knocked  down  an  unfortunate  tutor,  was  publicly  an- 
nounced in  Chapel. 

These  disturbances  culminated  in  the  short  suspension 
of  several  Freshmen  among  whom  was  Willis,  who  refused 
in  a  most  honorable  manner  to  tell  the  names  of  the  men 
by  whom  he  had  been  smoked  and  squirted — the  two 
forms  of  hazing  most  in  vogue, — and  as  might  be  expected, 
most  objectionable  to  the  "  government."  The  event  g^ve 
the  youthful  poet  an  excellent  opportunity  to  write  home 
a  stirring  letter,  in  which  he  explains  that  his  "  meeting 
with  this  squirt  was  entirely  unavoidable  "  and  did  not 
result  from  his  being  in  company  "  where  he  should  not 
have  been." 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  these  rough  excitements  to 
the  every-day  life  of  Willis,  and  see  the  way  in  which  he 
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passed  his  college  days.  He  was  not  a  high  stand  man, 
or  even  a  student  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  he 
cared  too  much  for  society  and  w;as  too  much  interested 
in  his  literary  e£Forts.  A  great  beau  in  the  world,  a  man 
very  careful  in  his  dress  and  even  more  so  in  his  compli- 
ments, he  liked  to  be  courted  by  older  men  of  distinc- 
tion, especially  if  they  appreciated  his  poems,  and  by  the 
belles  of  the  town,  to  whom  his  hauteur  was  most  pleasing. 

As  Willis  was  in  after  life  a  distinguished  poet,  we 
should  expect  to  find  his  genius  appreciated  at  college 
both  by  his  classmates  and  himself.  And  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed. He  was  Class  Poet  at  graduation,  and  all 
through  his  course  was  known  to  have  much  literary 
ability.  In  fact  he  acknowledged  that  his  four  years  had 
been  devoted  entirely  to  the  development  of  his  poetic 
tastes.  He  was  too  much  of  a  society  man  to  be  popular 
among  men — ^and  as  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  but 
few  of  his  classmates,  he  found  in  the  flow  of  fancy  a  for- 
getfulness  of  the  darker  side  of  college  life.  Of  these 
youthful  e£Forts,  many  did  not  show  a  great  amount  of 
depth  of  feeling,  while  a  few,  such  as  ''  The  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham  "  and  "  Absalom  "  will  ever  remain  among  the 
most  popular  of  his  writings. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  old  customs  of  old  Yale,  and 
have  sketched  a  picture  of  the  gay  young  poet  of  '27,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  in  spite  of  his  dreamy  character, 
Willis  had  a  more  serious  side.  He  had  much  respect  for 
•'  the  pious  students,"  got  along  well  with  the  "  professors 
of  religion,"  took  an  interest  in  the  Linonian  society,  and 
in  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  was  a  most  conscien- 
tious youth.  Such  were  the  characteristics  and  such  the 
college  life  of  Yale's  greatest  poet,  of  whom  Thackeray 
has  said  '*  It  is  comfortable  that  there  should  have  been  a 
Willis." 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes^  Jr. 
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WAGNER.— THE  MUSICAL  DRAMA. 

"  Hitherto  Apollo  hms  always  distributed  the  poetic  gift  with 
his  right  hand,  the  musical  with  his  left,  to  two  persons  so 
widely  apart  that  up  to  this  hour  we  are  still  waiting  for  the 
man  who  will  create  a  genuine  opera  by  writing  both  its  text 
and  its  music."  Jean  Pmul. 

THE  curtain  has  risen,  amid  a  wild,  revelling  rush  of 
orchestral  music,  and  we  are  looking  into  the  vast 
grotto  of  the  Venusberg.  The  sweet,  sensuous  strains  of 
a  Siren  chorus  blend  beautifully  with  the  wild  but  per- 
fectly harmonizing  bursts  of  music  from  the  throats  of 
leaping  Bacchantes.  In  the  foreground,  bathed  in  rosy 
light,  kneels  Tannh'iuser  at  the  side  of  the  reclining  Venus, 
and  as  the  choruses  slowly  vanish,  these  two  are  left  alone. 
Suddenly,  in  all  the  passion  of  the  ensuing  duo,  there 
comes  a  rumble,  a  crash,  as  of  thunder,  the  music  is  rapid 
and  terrible,  and  the  Goddess  with  her  grotto  of  Sirens 
has  disappeared.  Tannh&user  stands  alone,  in  a  rich, 
green  valley,  under  the  bluest  of  skies,  while  way  up  to 
one  side  a  young  shepherd,  with  his  pipe  and  song,  is 
beguiling  the  time,  as  he  watches  his  roaming  flocks. 
From  the  distance  is  heard  the  approach  of  chanting 
bands  of  pilgrims. 

Music  alone,  can  convey  no  impression  of  this  scene. 
Without  the  music,  the  eye  is  fascinated  by  the  moving 
rhythm  of  the  picture ;  but  the  union  of  the  soft  tints,  the 
living,  breathing  figures,  the  great  dramatic  power  of  the 
duo,  the  grand  scenic  transformation,  together  with  the 
music's  sensuous,  alluring  strains,  stirs  the  very  soul  by 
its  rich  expression,  and  brings  all  the  grandest  arts  into 
one  dazzling  focus. 

Wagner's  earliest  conception  was  to  set  the  drama  of  a 
Shakespeare  to  the  music  of  a  Beethoven,  and  before  his 
twelfth  year,  he  had  made  his  first  attempt.  The  result 
was  startling, — a  drama  tragic  and  gruesome,  said  to  have 
been  a  cross  between  "  Hamlet "  and  "  King  Lear,"  dur- 
ing the  first  four  acts  of  which  forty-two  of  the  charac- 
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ters  had  perished.  It  was  necessary  to  call  on  their 
ghosts  to  finish  the  play.  For  a  number  of  years  he  clung 
to  his  Shakespearian  methods,  until  he  finally  began  to 
yearn  for  something  broader  than  the  stage  of  a  Globe 
Theatre,  something  more  universal.  He  strove  to  create 
types  that  combine  the  personal  life  with  the  larger  ideals. 
Then  for  the  first  time  he  turned  to  the  Greek  drama, 
with  its  clear  outlines  and  simple  plots,  where  he  found 
all  the  best  elements  of  drama  intensified  by  a  grand 
chorus.  The  noblest,  together  with  the  simplest  feelings, 
seemed  to  find  their  true  expression  in  the  rush  and  sway 
of  its  impassioned  music.  He  felt  that  now  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  invent,  after  the  metre  of  the  Greeks, 
the  drama  of  Shakespeare,  the  poetry  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  and  the  stream. of  Beethoven's  music.  But  he 
saw  that  none  of  these  combined  all  the  life,  color  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling  as  they  could  when  brought  together  in 
the  musical  drama. 

One  might  travel  the  world  over,  dwelling  first  on  a 
grand  painting,  a  glorious  landscape,  a  wonderful  and  ex- 
pressive sculpture,  a  few  dreamy  strains  of  music  or  a 
gorgeous  drama,  but  when  he  comes  upon  the  brilliant 
creations  of  Wagner  he  opens  his  eyes  and  ears,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  one  grand  impression  of  art,  heretofore 
hopelessly  indistinct  and  disconnected.  In  order  to  bring 
this  about  he  blenc^d  poetry,  music,  scenery,  and  acting, 
so  that  no  one  of  them  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
other.  The  acting,  above  all,  must  not  be  impeded  by  the 
music.  Some  fleeing  Don  Juan  must  not  stop  in  the  midst 
of  his  flight  to  sing  to  the  moon,  when  at  that  very 
moment  the  hounds  are  baying  in  the  distance.  No  chorus, 
as  that  in  Faust,  stands  motionless,  singing  "  We  are 
dancing  like  the  wind," — nor  does  the  libretto  attempt  to 
express  a  feeling  which  the  music  is  more  competent  to 
convey.  The  drama  moves  on  uninterrupted,  with  the 
swing  and  crash  of  Wagnerian  orchestra  to  lift  it  to  its 
highest  powers  of  dramatic  color. 

Wagner's  dramas  have  dealt  mostly  with  myths  and 
legends.     He  first  tried  the  historical,  but  finally  felt  him- 
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self  impelled  toward  the  imaginative,  full  of  passion  and 
human  interest.  The  plot  of  ''  Hamlet  "  hangs  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  paternal  ghost,  and  becomes  a  great 
tragedy.  So,  such  inventions  of  mythology  as  water- 
nymphs,  dwarfs,  giants,  and  maidens  whirling  through 
the  air  on  horseback  are  accepted  without  question. 

In  these  myths  and  legends,  Wagner  reveals  with  un- 
erring inspiration,  the  various  types  of  women,  their  loves 
and  their  emotions.  First  he  gfave  us  Senta  in  the  "  Fly- 
ing Dutchman," — she  who  surrendered  herself  uncon- 
ditionally to  a  true  love  that  overruled  every  other  feel- 
ing in  her  heart,  nor  cared  to  know  more  of  her  lover  than 
that  she  loved  him.  Then  came  Elsa,  the  heroine  of 
'*  Lohengrin."  But  Elsa's  love  is  not  self-sacrificing.  It 
is  not  content  without  the  full  possession  of  its  object,  but 
must  own  all,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  Lohengrin's  origin. 
It  is  her  eternal  loss ;  for  as  he  tells  her  his  name,  the 
swan-boat  again  appears  and  bears  Lohengrin  away,  never 
to  return.  With  these  two,  Wagner  contrasts  the  woman, 
Otrud,  who  has  goaded  Elsa  on  to  this  luckless  step. 
Otrud  is  incapable  of  a  spark  of  real  love  in  her  callous 
heart ;  she  is  Wagner's  unimpassioned,  soulless  woman — 
a  Regan  and  Goneril  in  one. 

Wagner  not  only  understood  the  highest  functions  of 
dramatic  art,  in  combining  music,  painting,  poetry,  and 
action,  but  he  knew  every  device  and  turn  of  stage 
machinery.  Some  of  the  grandest  transformations  of 
landscape,  coloring  and  entire  scenes,  are  found  in  Wag- 
ner's productions, — that  scene  in  Parsifal,  for  example, 
where  the  hero  is  seen  ascending  through  the  wood 
toward  the  castle  of  the  Grail.  Then  there  begins  a  slow 
change  in  the  picture.  One  rocky  slope  after  another  takes 
the  place  of  lake  and  woods,  while  up  these  Parsifal  con- 
tinues his  climb  with  the  procession  of  knights.  This 
solemn  march  is  attended  by  the  most  melodious  strains 
of  music,  growing  grander  every  moment,  until  now  the 
scene  has  changed  to  a  brilliantly  lighted  hall,  and  as  the 
curtain  falls  and  the  orchestra  ceases  there  is  heard  the 
sweet  chanting  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Grail,  far  up  in  the 
lofty  dome. 
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But  the  perfection  of  dramatic  power  is  reached  in  Wag- 
ner's trilogy  of  the  *'  Nieblungen  Ring."  It  opens  with 
the  theft  of  the  Rhinegold  ring  from  the  Rhine  daughters, 
by  Alberich  the  Nieblung ;  and  from  that  point  to  the 
fall  of  the  Gods  in  Walhalla,  it  is  the  most  brilliant, 
artistic,  and  harmonious  conception  of  music,  and  of  drama 
ever  produced. 

After  the  theft  of  the  Rhinegold  comes  the  lawless 
love  of  Siegmunde  and  Sieglinde  and  the  scene  of  the 
'*  Siegmunde  Love  Song."  The  trunk  of  a  huge  ash,  in 
the  center  of  a  rude  hovel,  serves  as  a  support  for  the  roof, 
while  the  walls  and  floor  are  covered  with  skins  and 
trophies  of  the  forest.  A  dim  fire  on  the  small  hearth, 
lights  up  the  faces  of  the  lovers,  Siegmunde  and  Sieglinde. 
The  wind  and  storm  are  howling  outside  in  the  forest,  and 
the  whole  scene  is  fraught  with  mystery  and  forebodings 
of  tragedy.  In  the  gloom  of  this  woodland  dwelling,  the 
passion  of  the  love  duo  rises  to  a  fearful  height.  The 
music  is  one  glorious  burst  of  impassioned  melody,  ani- 
mated and  thrilling  with  manly,  adoring  love ;  when 
all  at  once  the  great  door  is  burst  open  by  a  gust  of  wind, 
a  flood  of  moonlight  pours  in  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
woods  are  revealed  in  all  their  silvery  gleam.  The  last 
traces  of  the  storm  have  passed  away.  The  whole  has 
merged  into  a  picturesque,  enchanting,  love  scene  of  the 
most  rapturous  beauty. 

Now  Brtinnhilde,  the  messenger  of  death,  arrives.  Noble 
Briinnhilde!  More  a  woman  than  a  goddess;  how  our 
hearts  go  out  to  her  who  must  suffer,  because  she  yields 
to  her  compassionate  impulses  and  spares  those  tremb- 
ling, fearful  lovers !  She  has  to  flee  before  the  unrelenting 
wrath  of  Wotan — Wotan  the  pitiless.  The  whole  host 
of  Walkyries  try  to  shield  their  Queen  during  that  fierce, 
whirring  ride  through  the  clouds,  from  one  peak  to 
another,  driven  on  and  on,  until  at  last  Briinnhilde  is  over- 
taken and  condemned  to  exposure  on  a  rock  surrounded 
by  fire.  Here  she  is  wakened  by  the  kiss  of  the  brave 
Siegfried. 

In  all  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  world  there  is  no 
stronger  piece  than  this  where  Wagner's  heroine — his 
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ideal  of  womanhood — makes  that  complete  surrender  ; 
and  succumbing  to  the  love  of  the  noble  Siegfried,  ceases 
to  be  a  goddess,  to  become  a  woman.  But  misfortune 
now  falls  upon  these  lovers.  Siegfried,  torn  from  Briinn- 
hilde  and  killed  by  blackest  treachery,  lies  upon  the  great 
funeral  pyre.  It  is  Briinnhilde  herself  who  hurls  the  brand 
that  kindles  it,  and  as  the  flames  rise  in  great  columns  and 
pointed  spires,  she,  impelled  by  her  great  love  for  the 
dead  hero,  urges  on  her  black  Walkyrie  steed,  and  with 
one  mighty  bound  is  lost  in  the  blazing  pile. 

The  Rhine  waters  surge  up  ;  her  daughters  swim  about 
to  music  that  is  wild  and  weird.  In  the  distance  the  sky, 
aglow  with  light,  shows  the  courts  of  Walhalla  in  flames, 
and  as  with  a  loud  crash  the  house  of  Hagen  falls, 
the  Rhine  overflows,  submerging  everything,  and  the 
cycle  of  the  ''  Nieblungen  Ring  "  ends  in  the  grandest 
burst  of  harmony  the  world  has  ever  heard. 

That  remark  of  the  German  novelist,  Jean  Paul,  has 
now  proved  a  veritable  prophecy.  Could  he  have  lived, 
he  would  have  seen  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  his  hopes  in 
the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  where  feelings  that  are  beyond 
expression  in  human  speech,  are  voiced  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing, tragic  powers  of  Wagnerian  music,  joined  to  a  tragedy 
which  in  itself  is  the  greatest  since  "  Hamlet  "  and  "  King 
Lear. "  Maitland  Griggs. 


FALLEN  STARS. 

I  saw  one  night  a  star  slip  down  to  earth. 
From  out  the  vault  of  Heaven's  depths  of  blue, 
And  grieved ;  till,  at  the  morning's  happy  birth. 
Its  ghost  laughed  at  me  from  a  drop  of  dew. 

Warwick  James  PrUe, 
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A  NEW  IDEA. 

MR.  CECIL  HARRIMAN  was  what  his  friends 
called  "  a  brilliant,  original  thinker."  Ever  since 
he  had  left  college,  twenty  odd  years  before,  he  had  rather 
enjoyed  taking  up  questions  of  various  sorts,  moral  and 
political,  and  answering  them  with  arguments  enforced  by 
a  superior  glare  from  behind  his  gold  rimmed  eyeglasses, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  any  opponent  who  dared  face 
him  for  an  instant.  And  so,  carefully  choosing  as  adver- 
saries people  who  left  thinking  to  their  pastors  and  favor- 
ite editors,  he  had  secured  a  reputation  for  wit  and  uni- 
versal cleverness  which  pleased  him  hugely.  True,  there 
were  some  who  a£Fected  to  scoff ;  but  after  one  or  two 
pitched  battles,  in  which  he  had  completely  routed  his 
opponents,  the  worthy  gentleman  had  donned  his  laurel 
wreath  and  reigned  unmolested. 

Now  it  happened  that  one  afternoon  late  in  the  spring, 
when  the  club  windows  were  let  down,  and  the  newly 
leaved  branches  on  the  elms  across  the  street  on  the  Com- 
mon cast  dancing  shadows  on  the  broad,  stone  steps,  Mr. 
Harriman  was  sitting  looking  rather  aimlessly  out  of  the 
window  across  the  brilliant  sweep  of  fresh,  green  lawn, 
with  the  masses  of  pink  and  white  blossoms  scattered  here 
and  there  along  the  edges  of  the  little  lake  and  further 
down,  near  the  bronze  fountain.  The  club  was  deserted. 
All  the  world  was  out  doors  enjoying  the  new  life  in  the 
air,  but  to  the  good  philosopher  it  seemed  more  attractive 
to  lounge  comfortably  and  listen  to  the  subdued  hum  that 
drifted  in  from  the  busy  street  below.  For  he  had  a  prob- 
lem in  his  mind,  not  a  very  original  proposition  perhaps, 
but  one  whose  contemplation  gave  Mr.  Harriman  intense 
satisfaction  none  the  less.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  men  live  purely  for  their  own  selfish  ends ;  that 
there  is  no  real  philanthropy  in  the  best  sense.  "This 
is  a  self-seeking  world,"  said  Mr.  Harriman,  and  he  was 
well  prepared  to  convince  any  one  who  might  confront 
him  on  the  question,  that  his  decision  was  true  and  well 
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founded  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  more  he  thought 
it  over,  the  truer  it  seemed ;  "  A  man's  first  instinct  is  to 
guard  his  own  interests,  is  it  not  ?"  he  murmured  to  the 
nodding  trees  outside ;  **  why  can't  that  principle  be  most 
easily  extended  and  intensified,  until  it  reaches  all  over 
the  world?"  Mr.  Harriman  smiled  complacently,  and 
scanned  the  iron  railings  critically  as  if  expecting  them  to 
rise  up  and  combat  his  beliefs — his  honest  beliefs ! 

But  the  railings  gave  no  sign  of  having  even  heard  his 
apostrophe.    They  continued  to  stare  blankly  and  stolidly 
out  before  them,  quite  inattentive  and  irrational.     Mechan- 
ically Mr.  Harriman  raised  his  eyes  from  his  survey  of 
the  banister,  and  was  surprised  into  dropping  his  glasses 
from  his  nose — an  unprecedented  catastrophe ;  for  on  the 
opposite  sidewalk,  as  if  conjured  up  for  the  occasion,  was 
an  excellent  example,  by  which  he  could  not  fail  to  im- 
press the  truth  of  his  theory  on  Dr.  Mather  if,  as  usual, 
he  should  drop  in  for  a  chat.    Close  under  the  shadow  of 
an  elm,  leaning  back  comfortably,  sat  an  old  man  with  a 
tray  full  of  crisp  macaroons  spread  before  him,  with  which 
he  hoped  to  tempt  the  passer-by.     "Strange,"  said  Mr. 
Harriman,  "  that  I  never  thought  of  the  fellow  in  this  con- 
nection before.    And  yet  where  could  I  find  a  better  proof 
of  how  this  selfish  spirit  extends  to  even  the  lowest  classes  ? 
I  don't  suppose  that  old  rascal  has  a  friend  in  the  world 
besides  himself."     Mr.  Harriman,  greatly  satisfied  with 
his  cleverness  in  noticing  such  a  thing  at  all,  sank  back 
again  into  the  cushions,  watching  the  stray  bits  of  cloud, 
all  pink  and  gold,  that  floated  slowly  along  over  the  dust 
of  the  city.     He  looked  over  the  railings  again  to  where 
the  awful  example  sat  under  his  tree.    There  was  some 
one  standing  by  him  now,  and  Mr.  Harriman  adjusted  his 
glasses.    "  A  woman,  by  Jove !  and  remarkably  good  look- 
ing," he  said.    "  I  suppose  she  is  helping  him  out  with  his 
stock  of  macaroons.    See  how  they  are  laughing  together, 
though ;  she  must  be  his  daughter  or  something  like  that, 
for  she  hasn't  paid  him  a  cent."     Mr.  Harriman  gasped, 
and  wiped  his  forehead  ;  ''  She's  gone,  and  after  eating  the 
cakes  without  his  even  mentioning  the  money  !     Why,  he 
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actually  seemed  pleased  at  the  whole  affair.  He  catCt 
have  given  them  away !"  The  old  man  had  risen  and  was 
looking  down  the  street  after  the  slight,  shabby  figure 
which  was  hastening  away  in  the  crowd.  Then  he  turned 
back,  and  sat  down  by  the  little  stand,  looking  so  pleased 
and  internally  jubilant  that  the  precise  philosopher  in  the 
window  writhed.  His  example  had  played  him  false ;  it 
seemed  like  an  evil  dream,  for  Mr.  Harriman  had  been 
counting  on  him  for  efficient  support.  He  rose  and  left 
the  club,  almost  doubting  his  own  judgment — the  first  time 
in  his  remembrance. 

People  said  that  something  must  have  happened  to 
Harriman,  for  no  one  saw  him  for  a  week  after  his  awak- 
ing. He  shunned  the  club,  and  even  avoided  crossing  the 
Common,  lest  he  should  meet  the  old  man  and  the  girl. 
But  all  the  time,  down  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his 
heart,  he  still  felt  a  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right ; 
there  was  a  mystery  somewhere,  some  tiny  seam  in  the 
fabric  which  the  old  macaroon  seller  had  opened  ;  but 
finally  Mr.  Harnman  decided  to  brave  it  out  and  openly 
defy  the  old  fellow,  or  else  try  to  explain  the  occurrence 
away. 

"  Perhaps  there  was  some  subtle  intent,  some  working 
toward  an  end  in  his  generosity,"  Mr.  Harriman  surmised, 
balancing  his  cane ;  "  Fll  take  one  more  survey  of  the  old 
party,  anyhow,  before  giving  in."  Full  of  this  resolution, 
he  sat  down  in  his  usual  window  and  watched  for  the 
recreant  example.  He  soon  caught  sight  of  him.  The 
old  man  was  the  center  of  a  laughing,  noisy  crowd,  who 
all  seemed  to  be  doing  their  best  to  shake  his  hand ;  and 
beside  him,  looking  very  happy  and  rosy,  stood  the  comely 
young  woman  who  was  the  original  cause  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  disquietude.  A  thought  at  once  sprang  to  his  mind, 
and  he  smiled  a  contented  smile  as  he  gazed  on  the  merry 
throng  across  the  street.  To  assure  himself,  he  called  the 
soft-footed  waiter.  "  John,  do  you  know  anything  about 
the  old  man  who  sold  cakes  across  the  street?"  he  asked 
with  a  rather  doubtful  voice.  John  smiled  discreetly  as 
he  replied :  "  No,  sir,  'xcept  as  they  say  he's  just  been 
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married."  Mr.  Harriman  nearly  screamed  ;  but  then,  as 
Dr.  Mather  came  in,  he  said:  *'Good  evening,  Doctor, 
you  know  that  little  theory  of  mine  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  ?  Well,  it  is  a  certainty  now,  at  least  in  my  own  mind. 
Won't  you  sit  down  ?" 

Emerson  Gtffard  Taylor. 


TO  THE  EVENTIDE. 

Child  of  the  Sunset, — ministrant  and  tweet. 

Thrice  welcome  thou  to  toilers  here  below  ! 
Thy  boon  of  peace  the  very  flowers  know 

That  droop  to  touch  and  kiss  thy  passing  feet 
Then  wherefore  haste  to  spread  thy  pinions  fleet ! 

Oh !  linger  earthward  yet  a  little  while, 

And  by  thy  restfulness  my  soul  beguile, 
And  all  thy  mjrst'ries  unto  me  repeat 

Then  may  I  feast  on  evening  scenes  and  moods,—- 

On  sunset  glories,— K>n  the  quiet  clouds 
Sun-tinted  still,  that  sail  o'er  deepening  woods, — 

Till  earth  and  sky  the  hindered  gloom  enshrouds, 
And  beauty-sated, — taught  of  things  divine, 
I  sleep,  O  Even,  and  find  thy  sweet  peace  mine. 

Arthur  R.  TAompn 
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THE  NAMES  IN  FICTION. 

THE  names  of  tbe  people  who  live  in  books  a£Ford  a 
subject  for  much  curious  study  and  reflection.  With 
the  denizens  of  the  real  world  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  or 
lucky  accident  if  the  name  received  at  the  baptismal  font 
does  not  prove  to  be  wholly  incongrous  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  owner.  But  the  author  of  a 
work  of  fiction  has  not  the  excuse  of  the  parent — ignorance 
of  their  nature  and  future  destiny — to  prevent  his  doing 
somewhat  ampler  justice  to  the  children  of  his  brain.  The 
characters  that  belong  to  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance 
are  made,  not  bom ;  not  that  they  are  manufactured  and 
set  in  motion  according  to  the  artificial  methods  employed 
by  the  manager  of  a  puppet-show,  but  that  their  general 
plan  and  mode  of  development  are  carefully  presented  by 
name  to  the  reader's  acquaintance.  Yet  knowledge  of  the 
thing  desired  does  not  always  lead  to  its  discovery,  here 
or  elsewhere,  and  much  research  and  hard  thinking  are  ex- 
pended by  the  story-writer  in  selecting  the  names  of  the 
half-dozen  characters  who  figure  in  his  narrative.  The 
story  of  Dickens'  habit  of  wandering  about  the  streets  of 
London,  piecing  together  detached  portions  of  strange 
unheard-of  names,  selected  from  the  sign-boards  of  the 
shops  and  stores,  with  which  to  designate  the  equally  fan- 
tastic  creatures  of  his  fancy,  has  been  often  repeated. 
Balzac  is  said  to  have  taken  a  pedestrian  trip  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Paris  in  search  of  a  suitable  name  for  an  un- 
fortunate man  of  genius  left  to  die  in  poverty  and  neglect 
by  those  whom  he  had  raised  to  power  and  affluence. 

While  this  portion  of  the  literary  artist's  work  requires 
great  skill  and  nicety  of  perception,  yet  the  skill  should 
always  be  more  manifest  in  the  process  than  the  result. 
Many  writers  of  repute  bestow  too  elaborate  pains  in  this 
respect,  as  where  a  name  is  artificially  derived  from  some 
personal  or  class  peculiarity,  of  which  the  bearer  is  set 
forward  as  the  representative  or  "type."  This  sign  of 
imperfect  workmanship  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
32 
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society  novel, — a  late  and  very  characteristic  product  of 
modern  fictitious  literature.  The  principal  characters  in 
the  society  novel  bear  names  that  convey  complete  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  author's  intentions  respecting  the  particular 
creations  of  his  fancy,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
more  intricate  analysis.  While  the  subordinate  persons 
are  designated  by  any  names  which  chance  may  select 
from  the  city  directory,  to  show  the  inferior  purpose  they 
serve  in  a  story  given  over  to  the  elucidation  of  purely 
"typical*'  characters. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  novels  are  society  novels;  and 
writers  of  lasting  fame  and  merit,  like  Fielding  and 
Thackeray,  may  be  counted  the  society  novelists  of  their 
time.  A  few  of  Fielding's  characters,  as  Lady  Booley 
and  Squire  Allworthy,  have  names  which  disclose  an  alle- 
gorical intent  on  the  writer's  part,  like  Bunyan's  Hopeful 
and  Giant  Despair,  but  most  of  the  personages  whom  his 
pen  depicts  bear  good  old  JEnglish  names,  such  as  any 
parish  register  may  supply.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
best  early  writers,  Sheridan  excepted,  the  creator  of  Lydia 
Languish  and  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  but  Sheridan  was  a  drama- 
tist, whose  art  requires  that  means  of  rapid  presentation 
furnished  in  a  single  word  or  phrase.  Goldsmith's  desig- 
nation of  his  simple  and  excellent  vicar  as  Dr.  Primrose 
is  too  felicitous  to  quarrel  with,  even  if  it  serves  as  a 
marked  illustration  of  the  principle  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed. 

Thackeray's  characters  present  just  those  strong,  salient 
traits  on  which  an  author's  wit  and  sarcasm  love  to  fasten, 
by  labelling  the  owner  with  some  distinctive  appellation, 
which  shall  at  once  set  him  apart  from  all  his  fellows ;  yet 
the  author  of  "  Pendennis  "  makes  very  sparing  use  of 
this  method.  Doubtless  when  he  gave  the  name  Becky 
Sharpe  to  his  favorite  heroine  the  choice  was  not  altogether 
accidental,  as  it  was  certainly  a  lucky  one  for  poor  Becky ; 
while  the  name  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Honeyman,  like 
his  manners  and  conversation  is  of  too  saccharine  a  quality 
to  commend  itself  to  our  continual  liking.  In  Dickens 
we  note  a  greater  number  of  such  instances, — Lord  Veri^ 
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sopht,  the  Veneerings,  and  the  Cheeryble  Brothers, — all 
bear  names  that  serve  as  a  public  announcement  of  their 
owner's  nature  or  occupation.  But  Dickens  was  a  carica- 
turist more  than  an  artist,  intent  on  producing  the  broadest 
effects  and  teaching  truths  by  means  of  exaggeration. 

The  art  represented  in  the  works  of  our  own  favorite 
novelists,  Howells  and  James,  is  of  that  superfine  quality 
which  reveals  the  utmost  attention  to  details  and  betrays 
no  marks  of  negligence  or  haste.  There  is  a  subtle  like- 
ness and  affinity  between  the  names  of  these  authors* 
characters  and  the  characters  themselves  which  is  seen 
upon  closer  inspection  to  be  the  likeness  of  nature  and 
therefore  the  highest  art.  The  reader  feels  that  it  is  under 
no  assumed  names  that  Clara  Kingsbury,  Kitty  Edison, 
and  Helen  Harkness  are  presented  to  his  acquaintance. 
Only  once  does  Mr.  Howells  fall  into  temptation  in  this 
respect  and  that  is  in  "  The  Undiscovered  Country " 
whose  heroine,  a  strange,  mystical  creature,  who  had  been 
fed  on  the  supernatural  all  her  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
healthful  nourishment,  is  named  Egeria  after  the  guardian 
nymph  of  Rome's  second  ruler,  but  admiration  for  so  bold 
a  theft  almost  covers  the  blame. 

But  we  must  not  attempt  to  attach  too  much  significance 
to  the  names  of  our  favorite  heroes  and  heroines,  since,  as 
it  is  art's  business  to  follow  nature  and  human  culture,  the 
artist  must  occasionally  make  mistakes  to  prove  his  right 
to  the  title  of  his  high  calling ;  that  is,  he  may  repeat 
those  names  found  in  nature  and  experience,  thus  reflec- 
ting the  likeness  of  each,  but  must  avoid  making  others 
which  arise  from  a  deficient  understanding  of  the  principles 
underlying  both. 

Philip  C.  Peck. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

Sweet  maiden  Spring  came  smiling  to  her  lover 

Far  on  the  fragrant  borderlands  of  June. 
Swart  Summer  frowned.    It  was  their  marriage  morning 

When  hearts  go  beating  to  a  merry  tune. 

Sh€  :  If  you  but  knew  how  far  I  came  to  woo  you. 
As  silently  as  trellised  roses  climb, 
You  would  forgive  the  maid  here  kneeling  to  you 
As  if  all  life  were  but  a  leap-year  time. 

ffi  :  And  if  you  knew  how  eagerly  I  waited 

To  catch  the  May-day  promise  of  your  smile, 
You  would  have  hastened  on  your  way  belated 
Come  dancing  on  through  many  a  blossoming  mile. 

Shi :  Ah,  if  you  knew  the  love  with  which  I  love  you 
This  well  tried  offering  whose  faith  endures 
Dim-eyed  through  April  valleys  might  it  move  you  ? 
— Yet  kiss  me,  merge  my  soul  all,  all  in  yours. 

AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

The  folk  who  knew  a  former  day 

Before  the  age  of  cavil 
Beheld  them  strolling  down  a  way 

Where  joy  and  sorrow  travel ; 
And  silver  peace  on  Winter's  hair 

Rested,  as  some  remember. 
Loose  blown  were  Autumn's  tresses  fair 

By  fleet  winds  of  November. 

They  passed  and  down  the  road,  I  ween 

Some  watched  his  steps  uncertain 
Till,  after  sunset,  dropped  between 

The  twilight's  hazy  curuin  ; 
But  they  whose  keen  eyes  pierced  its  mist 

That  veiled  them  from  the  morrow 
They  say,  his  numbing  lips  she  kissed 

And  stole  away  in  sorrow. 

No  more  she  led  the  wavering  feet 

A  weary  distance,  miling. 
No  more  her  face  like  angels  sweet 

His  dimming  gaze  o'ersmiling ; 
But  chill  in  loneliness  he  passed 

By  Yule-tide  romping  merry 
And  sank  beneath  the  snow  at  last 

In  fading  February. 

And  should  your  curious  footsteps  tread 

The  spot  where  these  lie  sleeping, 
Upon  the  gravestones  at  the  head 

You'll  find 

-^— the  mosses  creeping. 

Chawuey  IVttmort  IVeUs. 
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A  LITERARY  MACHINE. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  was  a  widely  diflFerent  man 
from  his  son  of  the  same  name,  the  well-known  his- 
torian of  the  demimonde,  who  is  said  to  be  reserved  in  his 
manner,  to  write  with  great  deliberation,  and  to  be  so 
prudent  in  money  matters  as  to  have  become  a  very  rich 
man  at  forty.  Of  all  of  this  his  father  was  the  direct 
opposite.  He  was  a  big,  burly  spendthirft,  who  threw 
his  money  about  in  a  princely  manner,  and  was  "hail 
fellow  well  met ''  with  half  of  Paris ;  had  a  kind  word  or 
a  merry  joke  for  everybody,  and  wrote  at  headlong  speed, 
almost  day  and  night  for  half  a  century. 

Physicsdly,  he  was  a  sort  of  Hercules,  over  six  feet  high, 
with  the  olive  complexion  of  the  Moor,  while  his  kinky 
hair  proclaimed  his  African  ancestry — he  was  a  full- 
blooded  quadroon. 

Movement,  excitement,  and  ''sensation"  of  some  sort 
or  other  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  of  his  organization,  and 
until  his  death  he  continued  to  attract  to  himself  a  very 
large  share  of  public  attention  by  his  amusing  eccentrici- 
ties, the  consequence,  it  appeared,  of  his  immense  vanity 
and  self-appreciation.  His  best  friends  were  wholly 
unable,  indeed,  to  defend  him  from  this  latter  charge — 
they  acknowledged  it  and  laughed  at  the  trait.  They  were 
able,  however,  to  claim  for  him  with  justice,  the  praise  of 
being  a  warm  and  disinterested  friend,  and  a  man  of  loyal 
generosity  in  money  matters.  Money,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
bum  through  his  pockets.  What  he  made  one  day  he 
squandered  the  next,  if  indeed  he  waited  even  so  long 
before  throwing  it  away.  It  is  said  that  his  creditors 
were  obliged  to  meet  periodically  for  the  settlement  of 
his  debts,  and  that  he  was  incessantly  harassed  by  such 
a  disagreeable  state  of  afifairs,  without,  however,  letting  it 
affect  his  good  nature  in  the  least. 

In  his  literary  phase,  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  author,  was 
a  sort  of  continuation  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  man. 
Careless  of  grace  and  that  nice  finish  of  style  and  phrase 
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which  affords  so  much  enjoyment  to  the  literary  epicure, 
he  wrote  at  a  gallop,  never  paused  to  select  a  word,  but 
took  the  first  that  came,  and  never  so  much  as  crossed  his 
t's  or  dotted  his  i's.  He  makes  the  statement  himself  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  write  fifteen  hours  a  day  throughout 
the  year,  and  to  sleep  but  four.  This  is  an  almost  incredi- 
ble assertion,  but  the  old  quadroon  really  does  appear  to 
have  had  no  nerves.  He  was  not  so  much  a  human  being, 
with  flesh  and  blood  and  muscles,  which  incessant  labor 
could  weary,  as  a  machine  holding  a  pen,  which,  once 
wound  up  and  set  in  motion,  ran  day  and  night  until  a 
certain  amount  of  manuscript  was  produced. 

He  wrote  his  romances  on  one  paper  and  his  dramas  on 
another.  For  the  romances,  he  absolutely  required  a 
large  blue  sheet  of  foolscap — for  the  dramas,  another  pat- 
tern. He  was  also  particular  about  his  pen.  It  must  be  of 
steel  and  of  one  precise  kind — no  other  sort  would  answer. 
If  he  could  not  procure  large  blue  paper,  and  the  pen  of 
his  predilection,  his  ideas  were  paralyzed.  Many  other 
conditions  were  necessary.  He  must  take  off  his  coat, 
winter  or  summer,  and  loosen  his  cravat  before  he  could 
write  a  word — thus  accoutred,  the  great  work  began.  He 
could  converse  with  a  visitor  while  he  wrote,  continually 
throwing  off  manuscripts  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  a 
printing-press. 

As  to  his  dramas,  they  were  written  in  bed,  with  a  pen- 
cil,  and  in  a  back  hand,  entirely  different  from  his  ordinary 
handwriting.  His  handwriting  at  all  times  was  excellent, 
and  no  doubt  was  the  joy  of  editors  and  printers.  The 
rarest  thing  in  his  manuscripts  was  an  erasure,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  word  for  another.  The  characters 
were  firm,  flowing,  legible,  and  a  delight  to  the  eye. 
This  uniform  flow  of  unhurried,  distinct,  unmistakable 
letters,  words,  and  sentences,  went  on  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year — the  machine  only  pausing  to 
sleep  occasionally,  take  in  fuel  in  the  form  of  food,  laugh, 
discharge  an  epigram,  tell  an  anecdote,  and  then  it  began 
to  run  again,  and  the  never-ending  manuscript  once  more 
began  to  slip  steadily  from  beneath  the  pen. 
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Thus  the  ceaseless  production  continued  with  unabated 
vigor,  until  one  day,  by  accident,  as  it  were,  rather  than 
from  the  exhaustion  of  his  vitality,  the  old,  jovial  novelist 
— not  a  domestic  character,  or  perhaps,  just  the  man  he 
might  have  been  in  some  respects,  but  an  attractive  indi- 
vidual, from  the  entire  absence  in  his  character  of  anything 
petty,  calculating,  or  hypocritical— dropped  into  his  grave, 
and  the  busy  pen  was  still. 

B.  Franklin  Mansfield. 


THE  SPHINX. 


One,  gazing  on  those  silent  lips  of  stone 
Through  wavering  years  of  doubt  and  hope,  despair, 

Darkened  a  life  with  shadows  vague,  unknown, 
And  stiird  the  deeds  that  prorois'd  rich  and  fair. 

Another,  in  whose  heart  hatred  and  pride 

Had  made  of  life  a  plaything,  would  not  see 
A  secret,  but  in  bitterness,  denied 

The  monster's  untongued  question  scornfully. 

One,  whom  men  nam'd  a  fool,  with  drowsy  eyes 

Seeing  yet  heeding  not  the  mystery,  went 
Upon  his  careless  way,  wisely  unwise. 

Free  in  his  bondage,  undisturb'd,  content ! 

Burton  /.  Htndriek. 
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NOTABILIA. 

"  In  the  Notabilia  college  topics  are  thorou^ly  discussed." 

Apropos  of  the  '  thoroughness '  which  St.  Elihu  suggests 
to  the  Notabilia,  it  is  well  to  step  beyond  the  Brick  Row 
and  the  Fence,  and  seek  the  wider  fields  of  the  University. 
Before  very  many  months  the  Sheff.  campus  will  be  in- 
vaded by  posters  announcing  the  publication  of  a  new 
periodical.  Editors  have  already  been  elected,  and  an 
organization  perfected  for  the  management  of  The  Yale 
Scientific  Magazine.  The  Lit.  desires  to  welcome  the 
forthcoming  journal  even  in  its  embryo  state.  Such  a 
paper  has  before  it  a  wide  field.  Sheff.  men  have  always 
been  loathe  to  contribute  to  magazines  which  have  grown 
up  and  associated  themselves  with  the  academical  depart- 
ment. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  new  periodical,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  Sheff.,  and  devoted  to  science, 
will  from  its  very  position  and  character,  prove  popular. 
Furthermore,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  Yale 
is  especially  friendly  to  literary  effort.  If  Sheff.  shares 
this  spirit  with  the  rest  of  the  University,  it  will  firmly 
establish  a  work  which  its  own  editors  have  begun. 
«  «  « 

The  plan  of  the  new  magazine  seems  a  good  one.  Its 
pages  are  to  be  open  to  students  of  all  departments. 
Reviews  of  the  leading  scientific  articles  published  in  for- 
eign countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  will  appear 
in  its  columns.  A  careful  synopsis  of  the  various  Sheff. 
lecture  courses  will  form  a  part  of  each  number,  thus 
making  every  issue  one  of  practical  value.  Somewhat 
unique  is  the  plan  for  a  series  of  papers  to  be  written  by 
men  of  attainments,  whether  graduates  of  Yale,  or  alumni 
of  other  institutions.  But  before  the  editors  sit  in  session 
over  the  first  contributions,  the  Lit.  would  modestly  offer 
a  suggestion.  Publish  articles  that  are  readable  as  well 
as  technical.  Let  an  honest  style  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  weightiest  subject-matter.    Let  it  be  remembered  that 
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there  is  a  host  of  undergraduates  beyond  our  scientific 
bounds — men  who  know  little  about  electricity  or  engi- 
neering,  biology  or  steam.  For  their  sakes,  the  essay 
should  not  be  ignored  which  may  popularize  a  subject, 
and  be  thus  enjoyed  by  the  academic  Freshman  when  he 
has  finished  his  Greek,  or  by  the  Junior  upon  recovering 
from  his  Psychology.  The  Lit.  wishes  the  editors  all 
success  in  their  labors.  It  heartily  congratulates  the  class 
of  '95  S.  upon  founding  a  periodical  much  needed  at  Yale. 
At  the  same  time,  St.  Elihu  himself  will  always  be  glad  to 
receive  contributions  from  Sheff.  men. 
«  «  « 

If  a  renewed  interest  in  letters  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity  has  been  due  to  individual  men,  in  the  academical 
department  at  least,  it  is  much  the  result  of  the  personal 
influence  and  instruction  of  the  late  Prof.  Edward  T. 
McLaughlin.  It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  his  mem- 
ory should  be  perpetuated  here  at  Yale,  and  the  McLaugh- 
lin Prize  has  been  a  means  happily  adapted  to  this  end. 
The  endowment  is  being  established  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and  by  certain  members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes,  for  a  prize  in  English  composition  to  be  awarded 
to  Freshmen.  Such  a  memorial  cannot  but  afiFect  the 
work  in  which  Professor  McLaughlin  spent  his  life,  it 
will  bring  English  composition  into  greater  prominence 
among  those  who  are  just  entering  college,  and  will  make 
them  realize  in  a  tangible  way,  the  stress  which  Yale  lays 
upon  sound  literary  effort.  It  should  cultivate  a  taste  for 
writing  among  the  Freshmen  classes,  and  strengthen  the 
average  ability  of  the  contestants.  The  Lit,  itself,  ex- 
pects to  see  the  result  of  this  stimulus,  in  stronger  and 
freer  contributions  from  all  underclassmen. 
«  «  «  . 

Oratory  has  not  shared  the  literary  awakening.  Two 
years  ago  it  seemed  as  though  our  lethargy  in  these  mat- 
ters had  been  shaken  off,  and  the  days  of  Linonia  and 
Brothers  were  in  some  way  to  return.  Graduates  heart- 
ily encouraged  the  work,  and  emphasized  the  value  of 
training  in  speaking.    The  Yale  Union  apparently  met 
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the  want,  and  many  enrolled  themselves  as  members. 
Interest  has  gradually  waned,  however,  and  since  that 
time  only  a  very  small  number  have  kept  up  their  zeal. 
But  these  men  have  maintained  their  purpose,  and  their 
work  has  not  been  valueless.  Through  regular  meet- 
ings  spent  in  candid  and  honest  discussion  of  subjects  of 
popular  interest,  the  Yale  Union  has  made  real  progress. 
This  has  shown  itself  in  the  recent  debates  with  Harvard. 
In  the  last,  held  at  Cambridge,  our  representatives  made 
an  excellent  showing,  and  one  which  was  creditable  to  the 
University-  Another  debate  with  Harvard  is  soon  to 
occur,  and  will  take  place  in  New  Haven.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  Yale,  and  especially  the  undergraduate 
departments  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what  has  been 
done.  If  we  value  the  persistent  and  unpretentious  eflForts 
of  some  men  to  attain  skill  in  argumentative  speaking,  we 
owe  them  our  encouragement  and  help.  This  can  be  done 
in  a  simple  way;  by  willingly  contributing  the  small 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  by  a  gen- 
eral attendance  at  the  Hyperion  Theatre  on  the  evening 
appointed.  Our  representatives  will  again  make  a  credit- 
able showing ;  but  to  win  the  debate,  they  must  have  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  University. 
«  •  « 

The  Lit.  editors  will  be  in  the  Sanctum  every  Monday 
afternoon,  from  three-thirty  until  five  o'clock,  when  they 
will  be  glad  to  meet  contributors,  and  discuss  their 
articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

The  average  undergraduate  of  to-day  knows  little  of  the 

social  life  of  Yale  in  the  past.  Few  men,  probably,  are  aware 
that  attendance  at  Yale  a  century  ago  meant  attendance  at  the 
Commons  Dining  Hall  of  the  day.  Not  long  after  the  Revo- 
lution the  edict  went  forth  that  "  all  the  students  of  Yale  " 
should  take  their  meals  together,  and  old  Connecticut  Hall 
was  utilized  as  a  dining  hall.  Perhaps  our  forefathers  antici- 
pated another  Revolution  and  wished  their  sons  trained  to 
endure  together  common  dangers  and  privations.  Some  years 
later  the  building  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Laboratory  "  be- 
came the  headquarters,  and  there  for  almost  forty  years  the 
Commons  remained. 

The  luxury  of  the  Commons  banquets  of  the  day  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  note  of  the  college  supervisors  in 
1742  :  "Ordered,  that  the  steward  shall  provide  the  commons 
for  the  scholars  as  follows,  viz  :  for  breakfast,  one  loaf  for  four, 
of  which  [the  dough]  shall  weigh  one  pound.  For  dinner  for 
four,  one  loaf  of  bread  as  aforesaid,  two  and  a-half  pounds  of 
beef,  veal,  or  mutton,  or  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  salt 
pork  about  twice  a  week  in  summer  time  (a  doubtful  favor), 
one  quart  of  beer,  two  pennyworth  of  sauce  [vegetables].  For 
supper  for  four,  two  quarts  of  milk  and  one  loaf  of  bread, 
when  milk  can  be  conveniently  had,  and  when  it'cannot,  then 
apple  pie,  which  shall  be  made  of  one  and  three-fourths  pounds 
of  dough,  one-quarter  pound  hog's  fat,  two  ounces  sugar,  and 
half  a  peck  apples."  Some  dozen  years  later  beer  must  have 
become  "  one  of  the  articles  allowed  for  the  evening  meal,"  for 
in  1759  we  find  that  a  vote  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  it. 
Soon  after  this  no  '^  evening  meal "  was  served,  and  the  students 
had  spreads  in  their  own  rooms,  "  which  (we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear)  led  to  extravagance  and  disorder." 

The  waiters  were  sixteen  in  number,  chosen  by  the  faculty 
from  the  poorer  students  of  the  Junior  class.  181 5  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  tumblers,  before  which  time  the  large  pew- 
ter pitchers  were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  sometimes  full 
of  cider  and  sometimes  of  beer — a  variety  that  must  certainly 
have  furnished  some  spice  to  life.  One  of  the  queer  customs 
is  worth  repeating.    Whenever  peas  (a  great  luxury)  were  to 
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be  served  at  dinner,  all  undergraduates  were  called  upon  to  do 
the  shelling,  and  woe  to  the  delinquent  who  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance  !  For  his  classmates  made  his  room  the  dump- 
ing-ground of  all  the  pods. 

Grace  was  said  by  one  of  the  tutors  before  and  after  each 
meal,  and  the  uninitiated  Freshman,  who  reverently  closed 
his  eyes  during  the  blessing,  was  often  surprised  to  find,  on 
opening  them,  that  bread,  butter,  potatoes,  meat — everything — 
had  vanished  from  the  center-dishes  as  if  by  magic,  and  found 
their  way  to  the  plates  of  the  practised  upper  classmen.  The 
tutors,  who  sat  at  elevated  tables,  made  a  faint  pretence  of 
keeping  order  by  rapping  occasionally  with  their  knife-handles 
to  quell  an  incipient  "  bread-and-butter  rebellion  " — a  thing  not 
unknown  in  later  days.  g.  h.  n. 

When  the  Old  Boy  went  back  to  school,  he  planned  to 

have  a  look  at  the  familiar  place,  and  to  let  his  mind  slip  back 
into  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  the  days  before  graduation. 

The  impression  of  his  school-life  which  remained  fixed  in 
his  mind  was,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  one.  It  had  all  hap- 
pened so  long  ago  that  the  petty  troubles  and  vexations  had 
sunk  below  the  level  of  observation,  leaving  nothing  to  remem- 
ber save  a  vista  of  happy  years  shrouded  in  the  haze  of  forget- 
fulness. 

Time,  with  his  merciful  touch,  had  deadened  his  mind  to  the 
painful  and  disagreeable  things,  and  left  nothing  but  pleasant 
thoughts.  He  piptured  to  himself  how  he  should  enjoy  falling 
back  into  the  old  life  and  ways,  becoming  associated  with  the 
same  scenes  which  he  had  known  so  long  ago.  One  face  in 
particular  he  desired  to  see,  a  face  belonging  to  one  whom  he 
had  half  hated  then,  but  now  loved  with  all  the  desperate 
tenacity  of  awakened  consciousness,  a  man  noble  and  tender, 
with  a  fine  sympathetic  face,  scholarly  in  the  extreme,  yet 
endowed  with  that  kindly  feeling  which  appeals  to  boys  when 
thoughts  of  home  rush  in  upon  them,  and  their  eyes  burn  with 
the  pent-up  tears.  He  had  never  forgotten  the  wonderful  per- 
sonality of  this  man,  an  all-conquering  personality  which 
made  him  the  friend  and  helper  of  all  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  the  Old  Boy  ascended  the 
hill  to  the  school,  his  heart  full  and  his  eyes  bright  with  emo- 
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tion.  Rain  was  falling,  and  a  gray  mist  hovered  over  all, 
hiding  the  familiar  view  down  the  valley,  and  chilling  him 
with  its  damp  touch. 

A  vague  feeling  of  disappointment  and  foreboding,  such  as 
comes  to  us  when  we  realize  our  long  cherished  hopes,  fell 
upon  him  as  he  mounted  the  hill  and  familiar  objects  began  to 
come  to  view.  How  strange  and  unreal  they  seemed,  enveloped 
in  the  dense  blinding  fog  ! 

Boys  passed  him  all  the  time,  but  how  small  they  seemed  in 
comparison  with  the  fellows  of  his  day !  Were  they  really 
smaller,  or  was  it  only  his  imagination  heightened  by  the  lapse 
of  years  ? 

He  kept  on  past  the  girl's  school  with  its  red  gables  and 
blinking  windows,  and  smiled  a  little  as  he  remembered  sun- 
dry hours  spent  there  which  at  the  time  had  seemed  perfect 
happiness  to  him.  Then  he  grew  sad  again  as  he  thought  of 
the  sweet  face  he  used  to  see  at  those  windows,  but  which  had 
now  passed  out  of  his  sight  forever.  That  had  all  happened 
long  ago,  but  even  yet  there  was  a  dull  pain  at  his  heart  as  his 
eyes  saw  once  more  things  that  were  eloquent  of  her. 

At  last  the  school-hall  loomed  up  before  him,  familiar,  ugly, 
yet  dearer  far,  in  his  eyes,  than  all  its  more  modern  and  ornate 
companions.  There,  too,  was  the  stretch  of  lawn  and  the 
winding  walk,  up  which  he  had  sped  so  many,  many  times, 
fearing  each  tap  of  the  clanging  bell  would  be  the  last.  He 
stopped,  and  for  a  moment  had  a  wild  notion  of  trying  the 
same  thing  over  again,  but  the  curious  glances  of  some  passing 
boys  restrained  him,  and  he  passed  up  to  the  little  office  build- 
ing under  the  pine  trees,  which  was  the  nerve  center  of  the 
great  school.  How  well  he  knew  the  interior  of  that  room, 
the  books,  the  pictures,  the  desk  by  the  window,  where  worked 
the  white-haired  man  who  held  such  a  tender  spot  in  his 
heart! 

Quickly  he  passed  up  the  steps  and  in  a  moment  was  look- 
ing into  the  searching  blue  eye  and  careworn,  kindly  face  of 
his  old  master.  Just  how  much  good  that  meeting  did  him, 
all  tired  and  heart-sick  as  he  was,  he  did  not  know  at  the  time. 
A  happier,  purer  feeling  stole  over  him,  as  he  listened  to  that 
familiar  voice,  awakening  echoes  of  the  long  ago,  and  calling 
into  action  the  best  that  was  in  his  soul. 

There  was  a  deal  of  pleasure  in  this  visit  to  his  old  school,  a 
keen  relish,  such  as  one  has  when  he  comes  after  years  of 
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strangeness  to  something  he  has  known  before,  and  yet  there 
was,  too,  something  of  pain,  as  he  beheld  strange  faces  where 
he  had  been  wont  to  see  well  known  ones,  and  realized  that 
all  those  boys  were  living  the  same  life  and  receiving  the  same 
influence  as  he  had  before  them,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  ever  been  where  they  now  were,  ignorant  of 
his  very  existence.  This  was  of  course,  natural,  inevitable, 
yet  it  pained  him  somewhat,  and  made  him  feel  an  outcast. 

In  the  rainy  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  to  the  old  chapel, 
and  sat  in  the  seat  where  he  used  to  sit,  and  beheld  those  glow- 
ing faces  on  the  stained  glass  window  with  the  same  awe  and 
reverence  as  had  filled  his  heart  when  a  boy.  As  the  familiar 
service  went  on,  the  Old  Boy  bowed  his  head  in  the  dusk  and 
stillness,  and  thought  much  of  the  life  he  had  lived  before,  and 
that  which  he  hoped  for  now,  and  there  came  into  his  heart  a 
sweet  feeling  of  peace,  a  benediction  from  the  old  school  to 
one  of  its  struggling  children.  c.  p.  k. 

A  comparison  of  any  old  English  dictionary  with  one 

of  recent  date  will  reveal  surprising  changes  in  the  meaning 
of  many  words.  Some  of  the  terms  in  common  use  in 
Shakespere's  day  are  now  entirely  dispensed  with ;  others, 
though  they  have  lost  their  original  signification,  have  as- 
sumed a  new  one,  and  are  still  in  use  ;  while  still  others  retain 
old  meanings  with  the  new.  Changes  in  customs,  institutions 
and  beliefs  account  for  the  loss  of  many  words,  but  just  how 
or  why  a  word  can  utterly  change  its  meaning  or  add  to  the 
responsibilities  already  imposed  upon  it  is  not  always  so  clear. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  had  occasion — or  thought  he  had 
— ^to  use  the  word  "trite."  He  supposed  that  it  signified 
"  pat  "  or  "  to  the  point,"  but  took  the  precaution  to  consult  a 
dictionary,  where  he  discovered  that  the  word  is  used  only  in 
the  sense  of  "hackneyed."  But  the  original  impression  was 
so  strong  that,  out  of  curiosity,  he  inquired  the  meaning  of 
"trite"  of  the  first  person  he  saw,  "Why,"  answered  the 
individual  accosted,  "  it  means  '  to  the  point' "  Here  was  an 
indication  that  the  writer  was  not  wholly  alone  in  his  ignor- 
ance. Indeed,  it  began  to  seem  that  the  word  had  somehow 
got  bewitched,  and  further  inquiries  served  to  confirm  this 
belief.  Of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  persons  taken  at  random  not 
one  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  true  meaning  of  "  trite,"  but 
all  agreed  that  "apt"  and  "to  the  point"  were  the  proper 
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synonyms.  Now  how  happens  it  that  there  should  be  so 
general  a  misconception  ?  The  only  explanation  that  readily 
suggests  itself — and  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  true  one— is  that 
there  is  something  in  the  sound  of  the  spoken  word,  or  in  the 
appearance  of  the  written  word,  which  conveys  to  the  mind  a 
distinct  and  spontaneous  idea  of  its  meaning.  In  many  words, 
notably  those  which  are  onomatopoetic,  the  sound  of  the 
spoken  word, — ^possibly,  though  not  necessarily,  aided  by  its 
written  appearance, — readily  suggests  the  true  meaning.  But 
''  trite  "  is  not  an  onomatopoetic  word  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  The  impression  conveyed  by  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  real  meaning,  and  yet  this  false  impression  is  strong 
and  vivid,  and  identical  in  different  minds. 

We  shall  not  have  to  search  far  to  find  other  words  which 
possess  this  same  strange  property.  At  least  five  persons  out 
of  ten  will  say  that  a  "  lurid  "  sky  is  a  ruddy  sky,  whereas  the 
true  meaning  of  ** lurid"  is  "gloomy," — an  entirely  different 
sense.  There  are,  perhaps,  onomatopoetic  reasons  why 
"glimmer"  and  "shimmer"  are  generally  supposed  to  mean 
"  flicker,"  but  in  reality  they  are  only  used  of  a  pale  and 
steady  light.  "  Bourn  "  conveys  to  many  the  idea  of  a  tomb 
rather  than  of  a  goal  or  limit.  "  Invaluable  "  is  a  word  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  is  often 
supposed  to  mean  "without  value."  The  word  "curfew" 
was  for  many  years  associated,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  with 
the  idea  of  a  bird, — possibly  from  its  resemblance  to  "  cur- 
lew ;"  and  we  have  heard  of  a  person  who,  throughout  his 
childhood,  read  the  word  "begat,"  so  frequent  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  sense  of  "forgot." 

Thus,  while  some  words  are  misleading  to  individuals  only, 
some  are  very  generally  mistaken,  and  there  seems  to  be  ground 
for  believing  that  in  this  curious  tendency  we  may  have  one 
of  the  subtle  agencies  which  are  constantly  working  changes 
in  the  language.     "  Trite"  may  yet  signify  "to  the  point." 

A.    R.    T. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  General   Lew   Wallace's 

latest  novel,  "The  Prince  of  India,"  has  re-awakened  popular 
interest  in  the  unique  personage  known  as  the  "  Wandering 
Jew."  For  nearly  eighteen  centuries  there  has  been  a  mysteri- 
ous, at  times  almost  forgotten,  tradition  respecting  a  wonder- 
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ful  person  endued  with  seemingly  peq^etual  life.  Various 
countries  and  times  have  given  him  various  names— Cartaphi- 
lus,  Ahasuerus,  Josephus.  Roger  de  Wendover  and  other 
monks  of  the  thirteenth  century  have  told  us  his  story  in  Latin  ; 
B6ranger  and  Eugdne  Sue  have  introduced  it  into  French 
literature  ;  German  writers  have  re-told  the  myth ;  even  the 
gifted  pen  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  has  been  busy  retouch- 
ing the  old  legend.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  there  came  from 
the  press  of  Thomas  Bosworth,  London,  two  massive  quartos^ 
with  a  correspondingly  imposing  title,—''  Chronicles  selected 
from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus,  the  Wandering  Jew,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  nearly  XIX  Centuries,  now  first  revealed 
to,  and  edited  by,  David  Hoffman^  of  G5ttegen,  Author  of 
some  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Works."  They  purport  to  be 
in  the  form  of  personal  letters,  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 
''  Wanderer  "  up  to  that  time. 

The  old  legend  tells  us  that  Jesus  on  the  way  to  the  cruci- 
fixion, as  he  slowly  and  wearily  bore  the  Cross  on  his  shoulder, 
was  insulted  and  scoffed  at  by  a  young  Jewish  shoemaker, 
Ahasuerus,  who  urged  him  to  go  on  faster.  Thereupon  Jesus 
turned  to  him  with  the  words,  ''  I  am  going,  but  th<m  shalt  tarry 
until  I  came''  Since  then  the  Jew,  a  wanderer  like  the  rest  of 
his  tribe,  has  lived  on,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Some 
say  that  the  Jew's  age  has  ever  since  remained  the  same ;  others, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Jew  becomes  seventy  years  of  age  he  falls 
into  a  trance  from  which  he  awakes  a  youth  again,  but  with 
the  memory  of  those  fatal  words,  "  Tarry  until  I  came*^  ever 
before  him.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  returning  from  his  twenty 
years'  sleep,  was  not  so  completely  alone  in  the  world  as  this 
man  whose  friends  do  not,  and  cannot  recognize  him  after 
each  new  appearance. 

General  Wallace  has  chosen  as  the  historical  back -ground 
for  his  picture  of  the  "  Wanderer,"  the  time  of  the  Fall  of 
Constantinople,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  has 
inspired  his  Jew  with  the  resolve  of  uniting  all  men  in  a 
brotherhood  of  belief  in  God,  a  purpose  never  accomplished, 
for  the  old  man  passes  into  youth  before  he  can  fulfil  his  plans. 
A  recent  writer  has  playfully  suggested  that  the  Jew  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  the  World's 
Fair,  still  trying  to  unite  the  Churches  on  the  common  basis 
of  belief  in  God.    If  so,  who  was  he,  and  where  is  he  now  ? 

G.    H.    N. 
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Every  day  on  his  way  to  the  Exposition  he  was  in  the 

habit  of  passing  along  Sixty-third  street,  that  curious  highway 
upon  which  the  American  spirit  of  business  enterprise  and 
tawdry  make-shift  had  had  full  play,  approaching  the  very 
gates  of  the  White  City,  but  not  daring  to  lay  its  vandal  hands 
on  the  things  beyond.  He  drifted  along  with  the  crowd,  find- 
ing much  that  was  amusing  in  the  curious  mingling  of  sights 
and  sounds,  in  which  there  was  an  equal  part  for  the  fat,  solemn 
faced  Turkish  mountebank  with  his  weird  calls,  and  the  shrill 
voiced  American  news-boy  worming  his  way  in  and  out  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  crowd. 

Now  he  was  passing  the  broad  windows  of  some  exclusive 
hotel  through  which  he  could  see  the  breakfast  room  crowded 
with  well  dressed  men  and  women,  and  immediately  adjoining 
this,  perhaps,  stood  an  eating  tent,  in  the  depths  of  which  a 
crowd  of  farm  folk  devoured  pancakes  and  coffee.  The  men 
stolid  and  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  the  swift  whirl  of  life 
around  them,  the  women  excited  and  talking  in  shrill  tones  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  what  they  intended  to  see.  Along 
the  sidewalks  poured  the  mixed-up  mass  of  humanity,  jarringly 
dissonant  in  every  chord.  Students  in  duck  trousers,  smoking 
large  pipes,  elbowed  workingmen  and  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort  from  the  upper  city.  Parties  of  girls  from  some  of  the 
numerous  religious  hotels,  generally  attended  by  some  self- 
important  youth  in  spectacles  looked  askance  at  women  with 
painted  faces  and  flaunting  dress.  On  and  on  they  passed,  a 
picture  with  infinite  changings  of  face  and  type,  painted  by 
the  great  artist  Nature  with  colors  drawn  from  a  nation,  each 
contributing  his  share  to  the  din  and  uproar  of  the  new  day,  a 
sound  which  would  swell  e*er  noon  to  a  mighty  tumult,  whose 
echoes  would  resound  far  into  the  coming  night. 

At  a  certain  corner  stood  a  small  boot-blacking  establishment 
owned  by  a  good-natured  colored  boy,  who  never  ceased  invit- 
ing customers  to  ascend  the  chair  beneath  the  canvas  awning 
and  "hev  de  best  shine  of  you'  life,  gents  !" 

One  day,  moved  partly  by  a  feeling  of  curiosity  and  partly 
by  the  disreputable  appearance  of  his  yellow  shoes  which  bore 
a  liberal  coating  of  Chicago's  black  mud,  he  ascended  the 
chair  and  awaited  developments. 

"  Go'  momin',  cap'n,"  said  the  negro,  "  I'll  hev  them  'ere 
russets  bright  an'  shinin'  as  new  in  jus'  a  jiffy  !  Tell  you,  des 
33 
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powerful  hard  'ere  in  Chicago  on  dese  here  russets !"  With 
a  deft  stroke  he  turned  up  the  edges  of  the  other's  immaculate 
trousers  and  fell  to  work. 

"  Cap'n,"  said  he,  looking  up  from  his  rubbing,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  woolly  head  was  nodding  from  side  to 
side,  "  des  here's  powerful  fine  shoes !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other  with  a  complacent  glance  toward 
his  natty  foot  gear  for  which  he  had  expended  quite  a  neat 
little  sum,  "  I  fancy  they're  about  right !" 

"  'Bout  right !"  ejaculated  the  bootblack,  *•  'bout  right  ?  why 
Cap'n,  I  tell  you  what,  des  not  a  pair  in  de  city  what  can  beat 
'em  !  Des  de  best  shoe  I  ever  polished  dis  summer,  an'  I'se 
done  some  right  smart  shoes,  too  !"  He  glanced  quickly  at 
his  customer,  but  the  latter,  although  secretly  flattered,  did  not 
wish  to  show  it,  and  gazed  with  apparent  indifference  down 
the  street.  When,  however,  the  job  was  completed,  the  boot- 
black found  a  shiny  quarter  dollar  in  his  palm,  and  his  cus- 
tomer sauntered  off  down  the  street,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 

A  few  days  later  he  passed  the  same  spot  and  found  the 
colored  boy  still  plying  his  trade  and  shouting  as  loudly  as 
ever.  A  young  man  was  sitting  in  the  chair,  this  time,  with  a 
look  of  uneasiness  on  his  face  from  which  one  could  judge 
that  he  was  used  to  brushing  his  boots  himself.  He  had  on  a 
pair  of  yellow  shoes  much  resembling  brown  paper,  of  a  sort 
to  be  obtained  at  mark-down  sales  in  stores  of  a  certain  class, 
at  which  he  gazed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  they  grad- 
ually resumed  their  wonted  brilliancy. 

At  that  moment  the  negro  looked  up  with  a  frank  smile, 
and  in  a  tone  of  great  earnestness,  which  sounded  very  familiar, 
said  to  the  man  in  the  chair,  "  Yes,  sir,  Cap'n,  dese  is  de  best 
shoes  I'se  blacked  dis  summer.  Des  not  another  pair  like  'em 
in  de  town !" 

At  these  words,  his  customer  of  the  previous  day  smiled  to 
himself  and  continued  his  walk,  reflecting  on  the  duplicity  of 
men  in  general  and  this  bootblack  in  particular,  who  had  won 
from  him  a  bright  and  shining  quarter  by  means  of  a  few 
words  which  were  a  mere  matter  of  business,  a  stock  in  trade 
just  as  much  as  the  brushes  and  polish.  Oftentimes  during  the 
day  he  thought  of  it,  and  each  time  the  people  around  him 
wondered  why  the  grave-faced  man  was  smiling.        c.  p.  k. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Yacht  Club 

Elected  its  governing  board  on  March  7th  as  follows  :  Adee, 
•95,  Hughes,  '95,  Fincke,  '97,  Wells,  '94  S.,  A.  R.  Clark,  '95, 
Gray,  '96,  Phelps,  '95. 

Hon,  Chauncey  M.  Depew^  *jrd, 

Delivered  an  address  March  8,  on  ''  Recent  Observations  in 
Europe,"  before  the  Kent  Club  in  Osborn  Hall. 

The  Washingtan  Club 

Was  organized  March  8,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  A.  T.  Ryan,  '94 ;  Vice-President,  J.  L. 
Harstock,  T.  S.,  '94 ;  Secretary,  L.  Denison,  '95  ;  Treasurer, 
H.  J.  de  Sibour,  '96 ;  Executive  Committee,  E.  Hamlin,  '96, 
A.  J.  Draper,  '97. 

K  M.  C  A.  Meeting 

Was  held  March  12.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  :  President,  W.  Sloane,  '95  ;  Vice-President, 
T.  F.  Archbald,  '96  ;  second  Vice-President,  S.  R.  Hall,  '95  S.; 
Recording  Secretary,  H.  S.  Coffin,  '97  ;  Treasurer,  G.  R. 
McLane,  '95. 

Winter  Athletic  Meeting 

Was  held  in  the  Armory  March  la.  Yale  won  five  first  prizes 
and  five  second  prizes. 

Senior  Class  Meeting 

Held  in  198  Old  Chapel,  March  13.  N.  N.  Wilson  was  elected 
Manager  of  '94  base  ball  team ;  A.  T.  Harrington,  Class 
Secretary. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Banquet 

Took  place  March  14  at  Warner  Hall.  E.  B.  Reed,  '94,  was 
toastmaster,  and  the  following  was  the  toast  program : 
Address,  Professor  Perrin  ;  Address  of  Welcome,  T.  F.  Davies 
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Jr.,  '94  ;  Response  by  G.  D.  Kellogg,  '95  ;  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Professor  H.  A.  Beers,  '69  ;  Liliuokalani,  J.  P.  Cooke,  '94 ; 
Midnight  Oil,  F.  B.  Harrison,  '95  ;  Progressive  Yale,  Profes- 
sor J.  C.  Schwab,  '86. 

Buffalo  Club  Banquet 

Was  held  March  16  at  Heublein's.  F.  C.  Putney,  T.  S.,  was 
toastmaster. 

University  Foot  BaU  Meeting 

Was  held  at  198  Old  Chapel,  March  17.  The  reports  of  the 
president  and  secretary  were  read  and  the  following  officers 
elected :  President,  B.  C.  Cable,  '95  ;  Vice-President,  J.  C. 
Greenway,  '96 ;  Secretary,  C.  S.  Morris,  '96 ;  Assistant 
Manager,  A.  E.  Foote,  '96. 

Record  Elections. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Record  for  '95  is  H.  G.  Miller,  and  the 
Financial  Editor,  J.  G.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

The  Lit.  Banquet 

Was  held  at  Heublein's  March  19.  R.  D.  Paine,  '94,  and  E.  B. 
Reed,  '94,  were  toastmasters.    The  program  was  as  follows  : 

The  Retiring  Board,  R.  D.  Paine 

—"At  once.    *  Good  night/ 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once."— 4/a<^M. 

The  Incoming  Board,  Lindsay  Denison 

"All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange.** — LongfeWym, 

Yale,    .....        Professor  H.  A.  Beers 
"  Dum  mens  grata  manet,  nomen  laudesque  Yalenses 
Cantabunt  suboles,  unanimique  patres.** 

Decaying  Customs,   .  F.  C.  Perkins 

*'  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  't  ? 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  overpeer. — Coriolanus, 

The  Faculty,   .  Professor  H.  M.  Reynolds 

"  Despots  have  always  some  good  moments." —  Voltaire, 
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Foot  Ball,  E.  O.  Holter 

**  I  spoke  of  most  disastrons  chance 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  danger, 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery.    Of  my  redemption  thence." — Othello, 

Invited  guests :  Prof.  H.  A.  Beers,  '69,  Prof.  H.  M.  Rey- 
nolds, '80,  Dr.  W.  L.  Phelps,  '87,  Prof.  H.  A.  Smith,  '89,  L.  S. 
Welch,  '89,  Edward  Boltwood,  '92,  W.  E.  Dwight,  '93,  L.  A. 
Welles,  '93,  J.  C.  Brown,  '94,  T.  F.  Davies  Jr.,  '94,  G.  F. 
Dominick  Jr.,  '94,  E.  O.  Holter,  '94,  C.  G.  King,  '94,  R.  R. 
Lounsburj,  '94,  H.  P.  McCullough,  '94,  F.  C.  Perkins,  '94,  W. 
J.  Price,  '94,  J.  W.  Roe,  '95  S.,  J.  B.  Solley,  '94,  L.  S.  Stillman, 
'94,  W.  E.  Thorns,  '94,  R.  H.  Worthington,  '94,  F.  L.  Polk,  '94. 

The  Easier  Vacation 
Began  March  21  and  ended  March  29th. 

The  Glee  Club 

Visited  Baltimore,  Washington,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Brooklyn  during  the  Easter  trip. 

The  Base  Ball  Team 

Made  its  usual  southern  trip  with  the  following  scores  . 

Yale    2,  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  6. 

Yale  28,  Univ.  of  Va.  4. 

Yale    7,  Univ.  of  N.  C.  4. 

Yale  13,  Univ.  of  Va.  11. 

Yale    2,  Georgetown  Univ.  14. 

Yale   3,  U.  S.  N.  A.  4. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

A  number  of  William  Hazlitt's  contemporary  portraits,  originally  printed 
in  iSas,  in  Thi  Spirit  of  the  Age^  have  been  reprinted  in  that  prettiest  and 
most  delightful  of  all  editions,  The,  Knickerbocker  Nuggets^  with  a  good, 
albeit  somewhat  too  brief,  introduction  by  Mr.  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson.* 
William  Hazlitt's  fame  as  a  critic  is  widely  known,  but  his  circle  of  readers 
was  at  no  time  large,  and  was  chiefly  composed  of  his  intimate  friends  who 
were  themselves  nearly  all  literary  in  one  way  or  another.  The  present 
volume  will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  interest  only  by  a  few,  who,  like 
Haslitt's  friends,  have  some  claim  to  being  literary.  Unsuccessful  as  a 
painter,  and  unsuccessful  on  the  whole  as  a  writer ;  unfitted  for  ordinary 
journalism  and,  being  a  man  of  exceedingly  disagreeble  and  erratic  temper- 
ament, unhappy  in  his  domestic  relations,  his  life  was  not  what  it  might 
have  been,— a  fact  which  he  fully  realized,  and  which  is  responsible  for  his 
tendency  in  general  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things.  But  no  man  who 
has  accomplished  anything,  however  small  and  insignificant,  can  be  said  to 
have  been  a  failure,  and  William  Hazlitt  certainly  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  At  a  time  when  vicious  and  uncalled  for  abuse  of  men's  private 
character  and  political  views  was  substituted  for  criticism  of  their  works, 
Haslitt's  essays  were  particularly  welcome.  His  insight  was  keen,  and  his 
early  training  as  a  painter  was  a  valuable  aid  to  him  in  his  new  capacity  of 
critic.  He  was  not  unbiased,  but  he  was  not  usually  vindictive,  and  as  his 
writings  appeal  mostly  to  people  of  discernment,  his  views,  while  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  are  not  likely  to  lead  his  readers  astray.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  his  style  are  less  apparent  in  Tke  Spirit  of  ike  Age  than  in  his  other 
works :  there  is  less  tendency  to  obscurity  and  tediousness,  and  the  essays 
are  nearly  all  written  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  with  many  sentences 
which  are  worth  noting.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  Haslitt's 
ability  as  a  critic  was  not  displayed  to  such  advantage  in  these  contemporary 
portraits  as  in  some  of  his  former  critical  works.  The  essays  reprinted  in 
this  volume  are  on  men  of  letters,  including  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lamb,  Washington  Irving,  and  others  of  less 
celebrity.  There  are  a  great  many  things  said  to  which  almost  every  one 
will  take  exception,  but  almost  everything  which  is  said  is  sufllciently  inter- 
esting and  original  to  start  a  new  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  intelli- 
gent reader.  Possibly  some  of  us  may  resent  Hazlitt's  very  meagre  praise 
of  Scott's  Poetry,  his  assertions  regarding  Washington  Irving's  want  of  origi- 
nality, or  his  comparison  of  Byron  and  Scott  which,  while  it  contains  much 
which  is  true,  is  not  the  happiest  method  of  criticism.  But  the  fact  that 
Hazlitt  lived  at  the  time  when  the  men  about  whom  he  wrote  were  alive, 
coupled  with  our  knowledge  that  he  was  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  authors  whose  works  we  admire,  gives  the  essays  in  this  volume, 
apart  from  their  contents,  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest. 

•  Essays  SelecUd  from  "  Tke  SfiHt  of  tke  Age^  By  William  Hazlitt.  With 
an  introduction  by  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson.  Pp.  337.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $i.oa 
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Southern  dialect  stories  are  usually  hard  to  understand,  and  if,  as  in  some 
recent  stories  of  this  kind,  the  local  "  atmosphere  "  be  wanting,  they  are 
generally  uninteresting.  Kate  Chopin  has  been^  fortunate  in  avoiding 
obscurity,  and  in  preserving  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  perfume  of  the 
Southern  night,  the  quiet,  distinct  noises  of  the  forests,  and  the  lazy,  indolent 
life  led  by  the  negroes  and  Creoles.  The  scene  of  most  of  the  sketches, 
some  of  which  have  appeared  before  in  magazines,  are  laid  '*  in  and  out  of 
old  Natchitoches,"  and  in  that  portion  of  quaint  New  Orleans  which  lies 
about  Canal  Street.  The  first  story  in  the  volume,*  which  is  the  longest 
and  also  the  best,  tells  of  a  "  no-account  Creole  '*  who  gives  up  the  girl  he 
loves  that  she  may  marry  the  man  she  loves.  Of  course,  all  the  originality 
in  a  story  of  this  kind  lies  in  the  telling,  and  it  Is  here  that  the  authoress  is 
so  successful.  The  scene  where  the  "  no-account  Creole,"  about  to  murder 
his  rival,  changes  his  mind,  muttering :  "  He  thought  a  Creole  knew  how  to 
love.  Does  he  reckon  he's  goln*  to  learn  a  Creole  how  to  love  ?",  is  very 
fine,  and  the  character  of  Placide,  the  "  no-account  Creole,"  is  throughout 
very  touchingly  developed.  In  SaHne  is  also  excellent,  though  it  is 
hardly  more  than  a  sketch,  and  it  reminds  one  strongly  of  Bret  Harte.  All 
the  stories  are  entertaining,  and  the  majority  are  more  than  ordinarily  charm- 
ing in  their  simplicity.  Some  of  the  very  short  sketches  are  wonderfully 
touching,  the  best,  perhaps,  being  A  Very  Fine  Fiddle,  There  seems  to 
be  in  all  the  stories  a  certain  indefinable  something  beneath  the  surface,  and 
this,  together  with  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  to  most  of  us,  renders  the 
collection  of  stories  a  remarkably  fascinating  one. 

The  wild,  romantic  life  of  the  Scotch  outlawry  and  smugglers  during  the 
days  of  the  Georges,  forms  the  theme  of  The  Raiders.\  The  author  has  fallen 
in  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  semi-historical  novel  along  with  Stevenson, 
Doyle  and  several  others  of  the  modern  English  school  of  story  tellers,  and 
his  work  falls  but  little  short  of  the  best  of  that  variety  of  literary  production, 
either  in  point  of  interest  or  execution.  It  can  be  best  compared  to  Micah 
Clarke^  both  in  method  of  handling  and  style,  but  with  the  scene  laid  in 
Scotland,  and  the  characters  fierce  contrabandists  and  mountain  gypsies  in- 
stead of  warlike  Puritans  and  Royalist  Cavaliers,  it  forms  a  series  of  pic- 
tures portraying  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Lowlanders  of  the  day 
most  vividly;  while  the  romance  of  the  stolid,  brave,  unromantic  hero, 
Patrick  Heron,  in  his  love  for  May  Mischief,  is  very  prettily  brought  out 
beneath  the  otherwise  bloodthirsty,  and  somewhat  lurid  chain  of  adventures 
and  encounters  which  make  up  the  book. 

The  style  is  easy  and  clear,  couched  in  the  pleasantly  old  fashioned  dic- 
tion of  a  century  ago,  and  the  entire  volume  is  pervaded  by  an  intense  local 
color.  Every  quaint  Scottish  turn  of  speech,  every  detail  of  scenery  or 
costume,  is  introduced  and  handled  with  the  greatest  care  and  appropriate. 

*  Bayou  Folk.    By  Kate  Chopin.     Pp.  313.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company.     Price,  I1.35. 

\The  Raiders.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.     Pp.  352.      New   York:  Macrailian  & 
Company.    Price,  $1.50. 
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nets,  giving  the  volume  an  air  of  reality  and  true  feeling  which  is  most 
agreeable. 

The  book  is  attractively  bound  in  green  and  gold,  with  the  thistle  and 
crossed  broad-axes  for  a  design  on  the  covers;  Altogether  it  forms  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  class  of  books  already  alluded  to,  and  is  deserving  of  wide 
reading. 

In  the  preface  to  his  new  work,*  Mr.  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  of 
Bombay,  confesses  that  he  feels  **  helpless  at  the  thought  that  all  language 
is  nearly  worked  out  in  conceiving,  expressing,  and  glorifying  God,'*  but  he 
has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  devoting  a  considerable  number  of  pages  to 
this  object  with  originality  enough  to  make  his  book  extremely  readable. 
The  style  in  which  the  author  writes  is  for  the  most  part  distinctly  superior 
to  the  subject  matter,  for  the  book  is  largely  made  up  of  some  of  our  com- 
monest thoughts  put  into  decidedly  neat  form.  Each  chapter  is  almost  a 
complete  essay  on  its  particular  subject,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity  in 
the  chapters  which  is  perhaps  not  surprising  when  the  variety  of  things 
treated  of  is  taken  into  consideration.  As  a  consequence  of  the  author's 
failure  to  have  studied  the  art  ojf  condensation  there  is  an  unfortunate  ten- 
dency toward  repetition  in  some  parts  of  the  book. 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  Hindu  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  Christianity  are  dealt 
with  at  some  length,  and  the  author,  while  leaning  decidedly  toward  Eastern 
ideas,  is  fortunately  unprejudiced  in  his  views.  Chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  Spirit  in  Conscience,  the  Spirit  in  Love,  the  Spirit  in  Immortal  Life,  and 
to  kindred  subjects.  The  chapter  on  the  Spirit  in  Nature  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  all.  for  while  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  through 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  is  not  a  new  idea,  the  author  shows  much  poetic 
feeling  in  his  treatment  of  this  portion  of  the  work.  Throughout,  he  makes 
no  pretense  of  being  a  teacher,  a  theologian,  or  a  scholar,  and  he  claims  that 
what  he  has  written  is  only  his  own  personal  record.  Nevertheless  he  fre- 
quently proves  himself  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  man  who.  from  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  different  religions,  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  religious  subjects. 
His  evident  intention  has  been  to  furnish  an  aid  to  religious  reflection,  and 
to  those  who  feel  the  need  of  such  aid  his  expressions  of  opinion  will  doubt- 
less be  very  welcome.  The  atheist  will  hardly  be  converted  by  any  of  his 
arguments,  but  such  conversion  is  not  easy,  and  Mr.  Mozoomdar  has  been 
wise  enough  not  to  attempt  to  disturb  anyone's  faith,  but  only  to  clearly 
express  his  own. 

The  book  is  neatly  bound,  and  the  type  used  is  of  a  size  which  is  extremely 
restful  to  the  eye. 

Another  book  dealing  with  religion,  which  will  prove  more  useful,  per- 
haps, and  certainly  more  entertaining  to  a  larger  number  of  readers,  is  The 
Religion  of  a  Literary  Man,\  Richard  Le  Gallienne  being  the  literary  man  in 

^The  Spirit  of  God,    By  P.  C.  Mozoomdar.    Pp.  323.     Boston  :  George  H 
Ellis.    Price,  $1.50. 

\The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man:    (Religio  SeriptorisJ.    By  Richard   Le 
Gallienne.    Pp.  xi,  119.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  |i.oo. 
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question.  The  book  bad  its  origin  in  tbe  columns  of  the  London  Daily 
CkromcU^  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  editor  of  that  paper,  realizing  that  "  even  poor 
'  average  humanity '  cares  for  something  beyond  race  meetings,  murders, 
divorce  cases,  and  scandals  in  high  life ;  that  a  new  book,  or  a  new  develop- 
ment of  thought,  may  hope  to  rival  even  these  breathless  interests  " — ^a  les- 
son which  might  with  impunity  be  studied  by  the  editors  of  some  American 
newspapers.  For  when,  some  years  ago,  the  author  objected  to  some  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  the  long  battle  of  words  which 
ensued  was  fought  in  the  pages  of  that  journal.  The  contents  of  the  book 
are  not  the  original  letters  of  Mr.  Le  Gadlienne  to  the  Chronicle^  but  they  are 
in  substance  a  revised  edition.  The  author  heartily  disagrees  with  the 
opinion  that  religion  is  becoming  obsolete,  which  its  opponents  are  in  the 
habit  of  assuming,  and  it  has  been  his  purpose  in  this  book  to  refute  this 
opinion.  But  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  attempted  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
mere  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  and  has  treated  briefly  of  a  large 
number  of  matters  with  more  than  ordinary  ability.  The  success  of  his  at- 
tempts to  answer  such  questions  as  "  What  is  sin  ?",  and  his  meditations  on 
the  Hereafter,  will  of  course  be  judged  differently  by  different  persons  ac- 
cording to  their  own  religious  views.  But  all  that  he  says  Is  well  worth 
reading  more  than  once,  and,  if  some  people  object  to  the  author's  own 
thoughts,  they  must  at  least  admit  that  he  has  furnished  excellent  material 
for  theirs. 

Both  the  Churchman  and  the  Man  of  Science,  the  author  says,  insist  that 
Religion  is  his  inviolable  property.  In  the  present  volume,  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  has  made  it  peculiarly  his  own.  For  the  Churchman,  he  says, 
"  the  puzzle  of  the  world  is  entirely  set  at  rest  by  his  Bible  and  his  Proto- 
plasm (if  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  a  puzzle  at  all  to  one  who  is  so  easily 
satisfied),"  and.  as  he  is  therefore  comparatively  harmless,  he  lets  him  off 
easily.  But  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  rather  hard  on  the  Man  of  Science,  **  He 
can  tell  us  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  unite  under  certain  conditions  to 
produce  water,  but  he  cannot  tell  us  why  they  do  so  "  the  author  claims,  and 
he  thinks  that  anthropologists  have  been  attacking  religion  in  much  the  same 
way.  "  They  have  decided  completely  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  ancestor- 
worship  and  such  rude  beginnings  of  religion  explain  all,"  but  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne evidently  does  not  believe  in  such  "explanations."  For  him,  at 
least,  they  do  not  ez plain  "the  raUon  d*etr£Oi  the  Religious  Instinct,"  and 
there  are  many  who  will  agree  with  him.  For  those  who  require  some  mira- 
cle or  outward  visible  sign  to  substantiate  their  religious  belief,  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  remarks  will  be  found  comforting.  Most  people,  he  says,  are  in- 
capable of  considering  anything  as  wonderful  except  the  unaccustomed: 
"  It  needs  a  comet  to  arouse  their  sense  of  astronomical  mysteries ;  the 
loveliest  fixed  star  shines  for  them  in  vain,  becouse  it  is  *  fixed,*  and  they 
have  seen  it  before."    In  his  opinion  the  world  itself  is  miracle  enough. 

The  religion  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  very  much  the  religion  of  a  great 
many  of  us,  but  few  of  us  could  express  our  religious  ideas  as  well  as  he 
He  never  allows  us  to  forget  that  he  is  by  no  means  an  atheist — quite  the 
opposite,  in  fact — but  his  broad-mindedness  is  refreshing.  His  remark 
that :  "  To  abolish  all  the  churches  and  to  make  a  bonfire  of  prayer  books 
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would  be  a  sure  way  to  discover  the  truly  religious,"  is  one  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  some  of  us  here  at  Yale.  Others  may  disagree,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  offend  even  the  most  narrow  minded  by  what  he  says, 
so  well  does  he  say  it.  The  chief  charm  of  his  style  is  that  the  fact  is 
not  forced  upon  the  reader  (as  it  is  in  most  cases)  that  he  is  reading  a 
religious  book.  All  theological  forms  of  discourse  have  wisely  been 
omitted,  and  the  book  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  straightforward  manner.  The 
chapters  are  made  up  of  short  paragraphs,  which  are  really  most  fascinatingly 
brief  essays.  This  very  brevity  adds  to  their  attractiveness,  for  there  is  not  a 
word  too  much  or  too  little.  The  book  throughout  is  an  example  of  perfect 
English  prose,  depth  of  thought  blended  with  lightness  of  expression, 
seriousness  contrasted  at  times  with  a  dry  humor  which  is  never  out  of  place. 
The  book  is  tastefully  bound,  and  printed  with  very  broad  margins,  which 
is  a  convenient  and  perfectly  legitimate  way  of  making  a  short  book  appear 
long. 

The  volumes  in  The  Story  of  the  Nations  series  follow  each  other  with 
great  rapidity.  The  thirty-eighth  has  just  been  published,  with  Japan  for  its 
subject.*  The  writings  and  lectures  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  concerning  this 
strange,  far  off  group  of  islands  have  interested  the  public  for  some  time 
past,  and  have  led  many  persons  to  read  up  the  country's  history  and  to 
study  its  inhabitants.  The  presence  of  Japanese  in  our  midst  is  not  uncom- 
mon nowadays,  and  our  opinions  concerning  them  have  been  somewhat 
modified  of  late.  But  somehow  or  other,  they  do  not  seem  quite  like  our- 
selves—-a  fact  which,  to  an  American,  must  always  appear  unfortunate — ^and 
the  majority  of  us,  after  all,  know  very  little  about  them. 

Tki  Story  of  Japan  is  likely,  therefore,  to  prove  of  greater  interest  than  the 
volumes  of  the  series  which  have  recently  appeared.  The  author  has  writ> 
ten  a  historical  work  of  considerable  value  that  is  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tinctly interesting,  which,  as  every  one  who  has  studied  history  knows,  is 
something  not  often  accomplished.  Mr.  Murray  resided  a  number  of  years 
in  Japan  as  Adviser  to  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Education,  and  he  was  able 
to  see  things  from  a  different  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  mere  traveller. 
The  early  portion  of  the  book  gives  a  good  account  of  the  first  races  and 
those  which  survived,  and  of  the  Deities,  who  are  important  in  Japanese 
history,  as  the  Emperors  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  them.  The 
unfortunate  results  following  the  attempt  to  propagate  Christianity  are  well 
shown,  and  the  forced  treaty  of  Commodore  Perry,  so  important  to  Japan, 
together  with  the  consequent  breaking  of  the  barrier  between  Japan  and 
other  countries,  brings  the  volume  to  a  close.  The  very  rapid  development 
of  the  country  is  well  brought  out  by  the  author.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  only  six  years  ago  a  new  and  modern  constitution  was  adopted,  for 
Japan  was  under  a  feudal  system  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

The  book  is  supplied  with  a  clear  map.  and  illustrations  which  are .  not 
very  numerous.    All  the  volumes  of  the  series  are  worthy  of  a  better  and 

*TA<  Story  of  Japan,    By  David  Murray.    Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    Pp* 
X,  431.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  fi.sa 
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more  artistic  binding  than  the  one  in  which  they  appear,  which  makes  them 
look  more  like  text-books  than  a  series  of  excellent  histories. 

It  is  of  coarse  scant  praise  to  say  that  the  History  of  the  United  States 
which  Bill  Nye  has  written  is  far  more  readable  than  most  histories,  but  it  is 
almost  the  only  praise  that  can  be  accorded  to  his  latest  book.*  It  does  not 
necessarily  show  that  he  has  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  if  the  book 
does  not  take  its  place  among  the  standard  histories  of  this  country,  for  its 
sole  reason  for  existence  is  to  amuse.  Mr.  Nye  has  a  reputation  for  being 
funny,  and  since  his  book's  historical  value  is  naturally  limited,  he  should 
sustain  his  reputation.  This  he  does  only  occasionally  in  the  present 
volume.  Many  will  find  it  entertaining  enough,  doubtless,  if  they  have 
nothing  else  to  read,  and  there  are  portions  of  it,  few  and  far  between, 
which  are  reminiscent  of  Mark  Twain  at  his  best.  Some  of  the  things 
which  he  says  are  very  well  said  ;  others  have  been  said  before.  Mr.  Nye 
seldom  discriminates.  He  likes  all  jokes,  good  and  bad.  old  and  new,  and 
he  gives  all  a  place  in  this  book.  Unfortunately  the  humor  appears  forced 
and  a  great  deal  is  tiresome. 

Mr.  Opper's  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number,  are  better 
than  the  text,  and  are  good  in  their  peculiar  way.  The  book  is  bound  in  a 
gorgeous  red,  white  and  blue  cover  which,  if  not  artistic,  is  at  least  patriotic. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  sketches  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
Trinity,  a  more  appropriate  title  might  have  been  chosen  than  the  one  under 
which  the  editors  of  the  Trinity  Tablet  have  published  the  best  stories  which 
appeared  in  their  magazine  from  1887  to  1894.!  To  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  undergraduate  journalism  it  might  seem  that  the  best  stories,  carefully 
selected  from  the  numbers  of  a  representative  college  magazine  covering 
several  years,  ought  to  be  of  a  higher  quality  than  most  of  the  sketches 
contained  in  this  volume.  But  undergraduate  writing  is  not  what  it  might 
be  nor  what  one  has  a  right  to  expect  it  to  be,  and  compared  with  some  of 
the  effusions  of  college  writers  these  sketches  are  highly  creditable.  Some 
of  them  are  quite  above  the  average.  An  Apologue  of  Pessimism  is  the 
most  original  piece  of  writing  in  the  book.  The  Story  of  an  Artisfs  Model 
is  well  written,  and  it  is  always  better  to  write  something  of  this  common, 
place  kind  well,  than  to  make  a  less  successful  attempt  at  a  more  imagina- 
tive piece  of  writing.  The  Fore^wheel  of  Time  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  Henry  James,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  imitation.  The  Philosophy  of 
an  Old  Pipe  and  A  Stroll  About  the  College  are  good  examples  of  the 
class  of  writing  to  which  they  belong,  and  The  Man  who  got  Converted 
is  strong  in  its  way.  These  are  the  best  sketches  in  the  volume,  which  is 
tastefully  bound,  and  is,  all  things  considered,  superior  to  the  collections  of 
undergraduate  writing  which  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  different  col- 
leges. 

♦  Bill  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States.  Illustrated  by  F.  Opper.  Pp.  328. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    Price,  |3.oo. 

t  Trinity  Shetches.  Selections  from  the  Trinity  Tablet,  1887-1894.  Edited 
by  George  William  Ellis,  Robert  Louis  Paddock  and  Deforest  Hicks. 
Pp.  132.    Hartford :  Press  of  The  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard  Company. 
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The  success  of  Yale  Humcr^  with  which  nearly  all  Yale  men  are 
familiar,  and  which  is  now  slightly  out  of  date,  has  led  Mr.  £.  R.  Lamson, 
of  the  class  of  '93,  to  edit  a  new  collection  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  has 
published  under  the  title  of  YaU  IVit  a$td  Hmmor.^  The  selections, 
which  haire  been  made  with  care,  comprise  some  of  the  best  things  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Yale  Re€9rd  during  the  years  1 889-1893.  The  new 
volume  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  one,  especially  in  the  quality 
of  the  drawings.  Many  of  the  best  center-pages  have  been  reproduced  in  a 
smaller  siie,  and  these  form  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  book,  which  is  prettily 
bound,  with  a  design  in  gold  on  the  cover  by  A.  P.  Rogers,  '94  S.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  handsome  drawing  of  Vanderbilt  Hall.  A  noticeable  thing 
about  the  contents  of  the  volume  is  that  they  are  almost  all  characteristic  of 
Yale,  and  as  such  they  cannot  fail  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  editor,  who 
claims  that  this  will  have  been  accomplished  "  if  the  pleasant  hours  spent 
in  the  Dormitory  and  on  the  Campus  can  be  brought  to  mind  again." 

In  Mr.  Henry  Wood's  opinion  *'  Conventional  Political  Economy,  as  pro- 
fessionally formulated,  lacks  a  practical  element  which  renders  it  of  little 
utility  in  actual  experience,"  and,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  earlier 
work,  Natmrml  Law  in  the  Business  Worlds  he  has  written  what  is  really  a 
new  book,t  ^^  purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  a  practical  and  natural  polit- 
ical economy  instead  of  a  theoretical  one.  Although  his  methods  differ 
from  those  of  the  **  labor  reformer,"  who,  in  his  opinion,  does  more  harm 
than  good,  he  has,  throughout  the  book,  the  welfare  of  the  laborer  at  heart 

The  book  is  thorough,  and  it  is  written  in  a  more  interesting  style  than 
most  Political  Economies.  While  it  is  hardly  suited  for  the  purposes  of  a 
text-book,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  advanced  or  supplementary 
study  of  the  subject. 

The  eighth  volume  of  a  series  of  handbooks  on  athletic  sports,  which  is 
known  as  Bohn^s  Library  of  Sports  and  Games%  treats  of  Gymnastics  and 
Indian  Club  Swinging.  A  large  number  of  exercises  are  described  with  as 
much  clearness,  perhaps,  as  can  be  expected,  but  a  book  of  this  kind  is  of 
little  use  to  any  one  who  has  not  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  and  prac- 
tice to  the  study  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals.  Although  the  book  is 
intended  for  those  who  have  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  these  branches 
of  athletics,  as  well  as  the  trained  gymnast,  the  exercises  are  for  the  most 
part  too  complicated  to  be  understood  by  the  beginner ;  and  the  illustrations, 
mostly  from  instantaneous  photographs,  are  not  numerous  enough  to  eluci- 
date the  text  to  any  great  extent.    The  editor  claims  that  "it  is  indeed  a 

*  YaU  Wit  and  Humor,  Selections  from  The  Yaie  Record.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  Edwin  Ruthven  Lamson.    Published  by  the  Editor. 

t  The  PoHtical  Economy  of  Natural  Law.  By  Henry  Wood.  Pp.  305. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  $1.25. 

\  Handbook  of  AtkUiic  Sports.  Vol.  viii.  GymnastUs  and  Indian  dubs. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Bell.  Pp.  vi,  355.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Com- 
pany. 
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matter  of  no  small  wonder  that  the  literature  on  the  subject  has  hitherto 
been  so  scanty."  The  reason  is  that  literature  on  the  subject,  as  in  the  case 
of  this  book,  is  of  little  or  no  practical  value. 

Wentworth  and  Hill's  examination  manuals  are  always  useful  both  to  the 
teachers  and  scholars  who  use  their  text-books.  The  authors  have  shown 
their  usual  care  in  the  compilation  of  An  ExaminoHon  Manual  in  Plane 
Gepmeiry,*  which  acceptably  fills  the  place  for  which  it  was  intended.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  one  hour  papers,  the  book  contains  chapters  on  the 
methods  of  proving  and  solving  original  problems,  which  are  short  and  to 
the  point. 


TO  BK  KKVIBWBD. 

Brave  LUiU  fffilland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us.    By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

A  Bird^lever  in  the  IVest,    By  Olive  Thome  Miller.    Boston :  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Company. 

Does  God  Send  Trouble f     By   Charles    Cnthbert    Hall,    D.D.      Boston: 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Company. 


RBCKIVXD. 

A  Man  of  To-day,  By  Helen  Mathers.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.    Price  (paper),  |o.5a 

The  Anarchist,  By  Richard  Henry  Savage.  Chicago :  F.  T.  Neeley.  Price 
(paper),  faso. 

Laboratory  Studies  in  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  LeRoy  Cooley,  Ph.D. 
New  York :  The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  $o.so. 

IndueHve  Studies  in  English  Grammar,  By  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  and 
Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.M.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Company. 
Price.  I0.40. 

Love  Letters  oj  a  Worldly  Woman,  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  Chicago :  F.  T. 
Neely.    Price,  (paper),  $0.50. 

Love  Affairs  of  a  Worldly  Man,  By  Maibelle  Justice.  Chicago :  F.  T. 
Neeley.    Price  (paper),  $0.50. 

The  Booh  of  the  Fair,    Parts  Seven  and  Eight.    Chicago :  The  Bancroft  Co. 


^  An  Examination  Manual  in  Plane  Geometry,    By  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G. 
A.  Hill.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Small  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite 

For  God  hath  them  so ; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight 

For  'tis  their  nature  too. 

But,  children,  you  should  never  let 

Such  angry  passions  rise  ; 
Your  little  hands  were  never  made 

To  tear  each  other's  eyes. 

••  The  Divine  Songs**  of  Dr,  Isaae  Watts. 

There  was  a  troubled,  pained  expression  on  Saint  Elihu's  aristocratic  and 
benevolent  countenance,  as  he  sat  before  the  fire ;  even  the  Freshman  love 
story  for  the  month  had  failed  to  relax  it  into  a  smile,  as  the  Editor  had 
hoped.  As  the  good  Saint  sadly  curled  the  love  story  into  a  Uper  long 
enough  to  reach  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  a  heavy  sigh  welled  up  from  under 
his  capacious  waistcoat,  and  at  length  he  unburdened  his  mind  of  its 
sorrow. 

The  Editor  wishes  that  The  Owl  and  Minerva  and  The  Nondescript  could 
have  profited  by  those  sad  words  of  censure  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Saint 
The  Saint  does  not  like  to  scold  any  one,  The  Nondescript  particularly— it 
reminds  The  Saint  so  much  of  good  champagne — not  so  much  because  it  is 
so  different,  as  because  it  is  so  very  dry.  He  thinks  The  Owl  is  primarily 
the  stirrer  up  of  the  late  unpleasantness — The  Owl  has  such  a  nasty  and 
irresponsible  way  of  putting  things ;  then  Minerva,  falling  into  strenuous 
temptation,  most  indiscreetly  lowered  herself  to  the  Owl's  level ;  and  at  last 
The  Nondescript,  assuming  the  Lion's  skin  of  a  Register  di\sg}x\se,  shocked 
and  disgusted  the  community  by  joining  in  the  squabble.  Since  then  the 
pulling  of  hair  and  flying  of  feathers  has  been  uninterrupted.  Of  late  The 
Owl  has  been  attaching  placards  to  Saint  EUhu's  broad  back  and  setting 
brick- filled  hats  in  his  path,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rousing  his  ire. 

At  first  the  Saint  was  wont  to  smile  indulgently  at  those  time-worn  gibes 
about  the  psychological  body-piece  and  the  guide-book  portfolio ;  but  now 
he  acknowledges  himself  profoundly  weary — not  in  a  personal  way  at  all, 
but  simply  weary  with  the  unworthiness  of  all  this  petty  quarreling  in  Yale 
journalism.  Ethically  it  is  wrong  ;  it  is  unfair  to  the  contributors  who  have 
paid  their  money  for  information  and  entertainment ;  religiously  it  is  wrong  ; 
witness  Dr.  Watts  in  the  few  lines  quoted  above  ;  physically  it  is  wrong ; 
the  New  Haven  Typographical  Unions  are  supporting  enough  sick  printers 
already.  Let  us  have  peace.  Let  each  little  one  go  to  its  own  corner  and 
play  with  its  own  dolls  and  reflect,  until  the  time  when  they  can  all  play 
about  Saint  EUhu's  knees  in  happy  harmony  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  yore. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  change.  Saint  Elihu  hopes  some  day  to  come  upon 
The  Nondescript  and  The  Owl  mixing  mud-pies  in  Minerva's  helmet,  while 
Minerva  trims  her  Sunday  hat  with  the  feathers  The  Owl  has  shed  in  the 
late  unpleasantness.  Let  us  hope  that  the  happy  day  will  come  before  our 
removal  into  new  quarters. 
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With  all  this  strife  here  in  the  real  land  of  brotherly  love,  it  is  refreshing 
and  gratifying  to  learn  from  a  battle  elsewhere  to  what  degree  our  own  mimic 
war  is  childish.  Where  should  we  look  for  a  fight  if  not  in  the  U.  of  P.? 
The  University  Courier  and  the  Fennsylvanian  are  in  a  state  of  wrathful  riot 
that  calls  for  interference  from  the  college  militia,  if  there  is  any  such  glori- 
ous institution  at  Penn.  The  exchanges  of  the  month  have  not  been  highly 
productive  in  the  way  of  verse.    Its  quality  must  make  good  the  deficiency. 

A  STRAUSS  WALTZ. 

Rudolph  the  prince  !    Rudolph  the  prince  ! 

A  bullet  is  in  his  head  ! — 
Dance  we  merrily.    Why  should  we  wince, 

Though  Rudolph  the  prince  be  dead  ? 

Born  like  the  rest  of  us,  Viennese, 

He  is  gone  a  little  before 
To  regions — perhaps — where  he'll  find  more  peace 

Than  here  on  the  Danube  shore. 

But  peace  on  earth  be  for  others  than  we, — 

Let  us  sing,  and  dance,  and  love  ; 
To  the  winds  with  tales  of  eternity 

And  of  what  fools  prate  above. 


ws" 


E  have  everything  to  fUrnlsh  your  room  comfort- 
ably.   Our  Prices  are  low. 


CO-OP.    DISCOUNT. 


&    ..^-^TTEIEtTJLJL, 


^1  Home    Outfitters  im^ 


755  to  763  Chapel  St.,     -      New  Haven,  Conn. 
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So  what  care  we  for  Rudolph  the  prince, 

Or  the  bullet  in  his  head  ? 
Dance  we  merrily.     Never  wince. 

Though  Rudolph  the  prince  be  dead  !  — Harvard  Momtkfy, 

A    PRELUDK. 

It  was  evening,  and  dead  low  ebb  of  the  tide, 

The  color  of  all  the  world 

Was  like  the  inside  of  a  shell 

That  is  purple  and  grey. 

With  a  fading  yellow  band  on  the  western  rim 

Between  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

But  the  still  mist  drifted  in 

On  the  breast  of  the  sleeping  tide 

And  mingled  the  sea  with  the  sky, 

Till  the  breakers  out  on  the  bar 

Burst  their  vaporous  vanishing  white  from  the  midst  of  the  doads. 

Then  from  under  the  silent  mist. 

Out  over  the  swells  of  the  dim  indefinite  dunes 

Came  a  sigh  and  a  breathing  stir, 

Somehow  a  ripple  broke, — and  the  tide  turned  in.        — Tkt  Iniander, 

■WM.     FRANKLIN     &    CO., 

IMPORTING     TAILORS, 

Clotlu  for  the  coming  leason  now  ready. 
40   Center  StreeU  New  Haven,   Conn. 


The  M.  Steinert  and  Sons  Co. 

777    CHAPEL    ST.,    NEW    HAVEN. 

Steinway   and   Sons, 
Ernest   Gabler   and    Bro., 
Hardman, 

AND    OTHER    FIRST-CLASS    PIANOS. 

All  these  make  pianos  to  rent  for  scholastic  year. 
SHEET    ]M[XJSIC. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  PESSIMISM. 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  third  term 
is  the  anticipation  of  the  final  athletic  contests  of  the 
year,  and  surely  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  is  the 
cloud  of  gloom  and  despair  in  which  they  enshroud  the 
university.  However  reprehensible  the  indiscriminate 
betting  the  newspapers  make  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
these  contests,  it  is  yet  instructive  in  showing  the  varying 
tendencies  of  the  different  institutions  to  look  upon  the 
bright  or  dark  side  of  things.  And  it  would  be  an  inter- 
esting question  for  some  one  to  decide  whether  the  habit- 
ual hesitation  of  the  Yale  man  to  stake  his  allowance  upon 
his  team  results  from  a  tender  moral  susceptibility  or 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  speculation.  The  annual 
weakness  of  the  athletic  representatives  of  Yale  has  be- 
come one  of  the  diversions  of  the  college  year,  made  still 
more  interesting  by  the  overpowering  strength  of  rival 
institutions.  The  only  time  a  Yale  team  seems  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  is  when  the  winning  touchdown  is 
scored  from  the  stronger  opposing  eleven,  or  when  the 
final  stake  boat  is  passed  with  the  faster  crew  splashing  in 
VOL.  LIX.  35 
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the  rear.  The  first  number  on  each  athletic  program  seems 
to  be  for  the  captain  and  coaches  to  quietly  retire  from 
public  gaze  and  indulge  in  a  few  silent  tears  on  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  task  they  have  assumed. 

This  tendency  to  view  things  from  a  pessimistic  stand- 
point is  not  peculiar  to  athletic  contests,  but  enters  deeply 
into  every  phase  of  our  college  life.  The  university  is 
full  of  men — upperclassmen  as  well  as  freshmen — who  are 
strongly  confident  that  everything  here  is  not  as  it  should 
be;  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  institution  are 
wrongly  conceived ;  and  that  Yale  is  after  all  in  a  very 
bad  way.  This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  satirical  com- 
ments on  the  artistic  conception  of  the  quadrangle,  elab- 
orately-reasoned arguments  against  compulsory  chapel,  or 
dyspeptic  outbursts  inspired  by  the  university  dining  hall ; 
but  comprehends  demands  far  more  profound  than  can 
be  satisfied  by  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  morning 
nap  or  an  extra  story  on  Osbom  Hall.  He  who  would 
take  from  us  the  sacred  and  immemorial  privilege  of 
criticising  existing  institutions  would  rob  us  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  things  in  our  college  life;  it  is  something 
Yale  has  always  been  famous  for,  as  the  records  of  her 
many  rebellious  sons  can  testify.  How  an  institution 
founded  on  principles  so  unjust  should  have  survived 
so  long  is  something  that  lends  particular  interest  to 
these  criticisms ;  the  frightful  increase  of  our  catalogue 
must  cause  considerable  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
those  pessimistically  inclined.  But  at  this  point  it  might 
be  well  to  say  that  the  tendency  is  not  to  be  viewed  so 
much  here  from  the  ethical  as  the  picturesque  point  of 
view.  Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have,  and  one  of  our  surest 
indications  for  seriousness  and  success.  The  only  danger 
.  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  by  continually  gazing  on  one 
side  the  real  significance  of  undergraduate  life  be  misun- 
derstood. Wrongly-balanced  introspection  invariably 
ends  in  pessimism. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  firmly-fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  Yale  undergraduate  that  our  institution  can 
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hardly  claim  to  rank  with  our  older  and  sister  university. 
It  is  true  that  this  belief  never  amounts  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  one  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  a  criticism  that 
a  Yale  man  will  endure  only  from  a  Yale  man.    The  idea 
seems  to  be  mainly  founded  on  the  fact  that  Harvard  has 
been  fortunate  in  associating  with   herself  such  men  as 
Emerson,  Lowell  and  Longfellow ;  that  her  elective  sys- 
tem  extends  to  the  religious  exercises ;  and  that  Cam- 
bridge is  surrounded  by  a  certain  hazy  something  which 
her  Connecticut  eulogists  call  an  "  atmosphere  of  culture." 
Of  late  years  one  of  the  most  diverting  forms  the  old 
time   rivalry  between  the  two  institutions  has  assumed 
has  been  in  saying  pretty  things  about  each  other ;  Yale 
and  Harvard  seem  more  interested  in  discovering  each 
other's  good   points  than   their  own.     We,  particularly, 
have  further  emphasized  our  compliments  by  roundly 
abusing  ourselves  in  open  public,  and  thanking  God  that 
Harvard  is  not  as  we  are.    Yale  undergraduates  take  de- 
light in  declaring  that  their  use  of  the  English  tongue  is 
little  better  than  barbarous  when  compared  to  the  gentle 
cadences  of  their  more  fortunate  Massachusetts  brothers. 
Even  our  victories  on  the  field  seem  rather  a  doubtful 
glory,  and  the  fact  that  we  develop  better  athletic  brains 
and    muscles    is,    after    all,    something    of    a    reproach. 
Whether  these  things  are  true  or  not  is  not  the  point  at 
issue,  but  to  indicate  the  false  idea  of  both  universities  we 
are  likely  to  get  by  paying  too  much  attention  to  a  single 
method  of  comparison.    The  literary  is  only  one  side  of 
the  question,  and  Yale  need  not  despair  because  certain 
gifted  boys  were  born  in  Cambridge  and  naturally  added 
their  lustre  to  a  neighboring  university.    Such  things  are 
not  regulated  b)^  the  college  catalogue.    Geniuses  are  not 
made  by  a  university,  though  it  seems  that  universities 
can  sometimes  be  made  by  them.     We  are  not  to  test  the 
value  of  such  an  institution  by  the  great  poets  who  stum- 
ble into  its  walls,  but  by  the  men  of  character  who  leave, 
influenced,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  formed  by  the 
four  years'  sojourn. 
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Yale's  boasted  Americanism,  the  very  thing  that  she  has 
always  held  so  dear,  is  receiving  many  hard  knocks  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  mournful  part  of  this  is  that  they 
come  from  Yale  men  themselves.  The  mention  of  such  a 
thing  as  "  Yale  spirit "  in  the  presence  of  undergraduates 
is  the  signal  for  that  peculiar  expression  in  the  comer 
of  the  mouth  that  is  the  surest  indication  of  premature 
cynicism.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  will  openly 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  democracy,  present,  past  or  to  come. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  discovery  the  pessimis- 
tic temperament  has  made,  for  it  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  university  life.  If  Yale  does  not  stand  for  American- 
ism, what  does  she  stand  for? — since,  according  to  many, 
any  idea  of  her  pretending  to  stand  for  culture  is  absurd. 
There  are  many  things  happening  beneath  the  elms  that 
to  a  hurried  observer  may  seem  radically  opposed  to 
democratic  ideas,  but  the  matter  should  receive  careful  in- 
vestigation before  any  sweeping  judgments  are  made. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  answer  those  who  claim  that  we 
have  no  democracy  is  to  inquire  what  general  name  can 
be  applied  to  the  undergraduate  spirit.  And  he  who  would 
assert  that  it  is  aristocratic  would  have  a  much  harder  case 
to  prove  than  he  who  maintained  the  old  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  we  have  an  aristocracy,  of  what  is  it  composed  ? 
It  is  surely  not  one  of  wealth,  though  wealth  may  count 
for  something ;  nor  one  of  brains,  though  brains  are  not 
always  ignored ;  nor  one  of  character,  though  character 
is  well  enough  in  the  right  place.  Will  some  one  kindly 
analyze  the  ingredients  that  go  to  make  up  what  is  known 
as  the  popular  or  the  "big"  man?  Our  pessimistic 
friends  are  not  behindhand  to  declare  that  popularity, 
like  everything  else,  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  can  be 
cultivated  with  a  proper  amount  of  careful  training.  The 
first  requisite  of  popularity,  according  to  this  point  of 
view,  is  insincerity.  At  a  risk  of  appearing  optimistic,  it 
might  be  parenthetically  remarked  here  that  this  latter  con- 
ception is  wofuUy  wrong.  Everyone  can  too  readily  recall 
classmates  who  are  heart  and  soul  "  square  men  *' — and 
popular  for  all  that — to  admit  any  such  idea.     There  are 
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smiling  frauds  in  our  midst,  we  know,  as  there  are  every- 
where, but  a  discerning  eye  readily  detects  them.  Every 
class  has  its  quota  of  unpopular  popular  men.  The  man 
universally  liked  and  rightly  so,  is  difficult  enough  of  expla- 
nation without  any  such  discouraging  complications  as  this. 
Cannot  the  whole  question  of  our  democracy,  after  all,  be 
settled,  by  the  assumption  that  college  life,  like  all  life,  is 
in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  state  of  development,  and 
that,  making  due  allowance  for  the  imperfections  and 
foibles  of  human  nature,  it  is  even  something  better  than 
we  might  expect  ? 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  abolition  of  the  old  Brick 
Row  and  the  erection  of  White  and  Vanderbilt,  the  ques- 
tion of  our  democracy  has  been  emphatically  raised.  The 
text  is  generally  the  large  price  demanded  for  the  new 
rooms  and  the  air  of  luxury  that  is  beginning  to  find  its 
way  into  campus  life.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion 
such  a  question  has  been  discussed,  for  the  same  idea  was 
earnestly  debated  when  the  quadrangle  was  started  with 
Durfee  and  Farnam.  Yale  men  were  then  aghast  at  the 
expensive  manner  of  the  new  life,  and  reproachfully 
dubbed  as  "  aristocrats  "  all  who  roomed  in  the  new  build- 
ings. Surely  our  democracy  must  be  a  weak  thing  if  a 
few  dollars  extra  room  rent  is  to  destroy  it — a  pity  it  did 
not  perish  long  ago !  But  really  does  it  seem  impossible 
that  we  can  still  maintain  the  democratic  spirit  and  a  little 
respectable  architecture  at  the  same  time  ? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  at  diflFerent  times  and  in  diflFer- 
ent  places  about  our  lack  of  seriousness  and  general  dis- 
inclination to  look  upon  life  as  anything  but  a  matter  of 
top-spinning  and  nigger  baby.  It  is  true  that  it  seems 
somewhat  incongruous  to  outsiders  to  behold  our  seniors 
turning  the  Osborn  Hall  pavement  into  an  infantile  play- 
ground, but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  after  all  a  college 
education  may  not  mean  more  than  this.  On  the  surface 
a  Yale  student  may  not  seem  particularly  agitated  about 
the  mighty  questions  of  life,  but  is  it  not  that  the  super- 
ficiality  is  sometimes  in  the  criticisms  rather  than  in  the 
criticized  ?    Perhaps  the  greatest  lack  of  seriousness  is  to 
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be  found  in  this  same  pessimistic  way  of  viewing  things  that 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  homily.  One  of  the 
blessings  of  college  life  is  that  it  is  varied  and  is  not  one 
round  of  disagreeable  work — of  a  perennial  seriousness. 
Our  life  here  is  about  one-third  earnestness  and  two-thirds 
horse-play — when  we  leave,  it  will  be  time  to  reverse 
the  proportion.  The  fact  that  Yale  men  do  have  higher 
ideas  of  things  is  borne  out  by  the  sternness  with  which 
they  take  up  life  after  leaving  the  campus.  Where  di3 
they  learn  this  ?  Those  fond  of  a  paradox  might  answer 
that  the  disproportion  between  their  undergraduate  light- 
ness and  gravity  taught  them  the  value  of  something 
higher ;  but  such  a  solution  would  hardly  suffice.  A  de- 
sire to  work  hard,  to  accomplish  something,  to  guide  events 
rather  than  be  guided  by  them,  is  the  key-note  of  Yale 
life  and  of  Yale  men. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  undergraduate  dis- 
satisfaction and  sometimes  disappointment  manifest  them- 
selves. It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  tendency, 
properly  restrained,  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  itself  ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  critic 
and  the  pessimist.  And  if  one  should  give  more  attention 
to  the  positive  side,  perhaps  a  few  good  things  might  be 
said  about  Yale,  even  by  her  own  undergraduates.  There 
is  something  about  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  fence, 
about  the  elm  trees,  moonlight  nights,  window-seat  con- 
versations— even  about  our  reprehensible  lack  of  serious- 
ness, that  gives  our  life  here  a  charm  that  we  prophetically 
feel  we  shall  not  know  hereafter.  It  may  not  be  rational, 
perhaps  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  surely  interesting  and 
picturesque. 

Burton  %  Hendrick. 
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"MILTON!  THOU  SHOULDST  BE  LIVING  AT 
THIS  HOUR." 

Clement  George  Clarke,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD  once  said,  "In  the  United 
States,  the  ideal,  the  saving  ideal,  of  a  high  and 
rare  excellence  seems  perhaps  to  suffer  most  danger  of 
being  obscured."  We  may  offer  much  to  refute  this  state- 
ment, yet  we  cannot  escape  the  fact.  The  mercantile 
standard  prevails,  and  we  have  let  slip  that  "  saving  ideal 
of  a  high  and  rare  excellence.*' 

A  Puritan  conscience  is  thought  to  be  antiquated.  Car- 
toons which  travesty  the  most  sacred  things  in  human 
nature  are  allowed  to  pass  for  art.  We  are  in  danger  of  a 
trivial  attitude  towards  love,  religion,  and  law.  We  need 
some  deep,  controlling,  moral  principle  in  the  platform  of 
national  parties  to  rescue  diplomacy  from  selfish  intriguing, 
and  make  morality  necessary  to  statesmanship.  Ours  is  a 
puny  literature  sold  to  the  populace  for  the  price  it  will 
bring.  Instead  of  more  reviews  of  ancient  authors,  we 
ourselves  need  the  creative  impulse.  Not  more  rhymes, 
but  more  poetry ;  not  more  votes,  but  more  statesmen ; 
fewer  students,  but  more  study  ;  fewer  prayers,  but  more 
worship  ;  some  influence  to  keep  **  youth  young,  woman 
womanly,  and  beauty  beautiful." 

To  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  present  there  is  only 
one  sound  audible, — that  of  wheels  and  spindles ;  but  to 
him  who  listens  there  comes  a  Puritan  voice  from  out  the 
past.  It  is  Milton  speaking ;  and  the  same  calm,  strong, 
voice  which  championed  liberty  and  poetry  in  the  days  of 
the  Stuarts,  adapts  to  these  our  times  the  same  exhorta- 
tion  to  look  upward  and  be  free. 

We  know  the  course  of  this  sad  life.  He  stands  be- 
tween two  periods,  and  receives  the  impress  of  two  sets 
of  influences.    The  unselfish  dreaming  of  the  Elizabethan 
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age  combines  in  him  with  the  stirring  activities  of  the 
Puritan  Reformation.  We  have  in  him  the  impassioned 
emotion  for  the  beautiful  which  inspired  the  imagination 
of  Spenser,  united  with  the  practical  religion  of  Crom- 
well. 

The  specific  things  for  which  Milton  struggled  we  pos- 
sess as  our  heritage.  He  strove  for  popular  freedom,  we 
have  a  Republic  ;  he  pleaded  for  an  unlicensed  press,  our 
books  are  accessible  to  the  world  ;  liberty  was  the  object 
of  his  devotion,  and  liberty  is  symbolized  by  our  national 
ensign.  We  as  a  nation  may  yet  require  many  things,  a 
larger  commerce  and  greater  revenues,  but,  above  every 
material  interest  of  the  age,  the  most  pressing  need  is  for 
Milton's  greatness  of  soul; — the  need  for  extending  his 
saving  ideal  into  politics,  ethics,  and  literature ;  for  pro- 
ducing in  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  the  substance 
of  that  spirit  which  lived  and  throbbed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Puritan  Poet.  Nowhere  in  all  history  is  a  more  per- 
fect illustration  to  be  found  of  those  qualities  which  make 
a  nation  great  and  keep  it  so. 

Milton  was  a  patriot,  a  poet,  and  a  man.  As  a  patriot, 
we  see  in  him  a  genuine  devotion  to  his  native  land. 
When  that  long  strife  between  Kings  and  Parliament 
began,  Milton  was  traveling  in  Italy,  but  he  came  home 
to  enter  the  conflict.  This  man  who  had  conversed  with 
the  blind  Galileo,  who  had  seen  the  monuments  of  Roman 
grandeur,  and  the  triumphs  of  Italian  art, — ^this  Milton, 
the  greatest  poet  and  the  most  learned  scholar  of  his  day, 
thought  no  powers  too  great  to  be  offered  for  his  coun- 
try's honor.  He  left  behind  him  the  quiet  of  his  study 
for  a  time,  and,  while  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  sword  on  the  fields  of  Naseby  and 
Marston  Moor,  he  was  engaged  in  the  no  less  dangerous 
conflict  with  those  who  would  trample  upon  conscience. 

He  has  been  accused  of  needless  severity,  but  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  saw  justice  in  regicide  when  the  crowned 
head  of  tyranny  fell  with  that  of  Charles  the  First ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  that  he  pointed  his  finger  at  the  mockeries 
of  religious  forms  when  the  soul  of  Christianity  had  de- 
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generated  into  the  "ghost  of  a  linen  decency."  He 
joined  himself  to  the  Puritan  cause,  but  did  not  conde- 
scend to  party  servility.  He  could  upbraid  his  "  chief  of 
men  "  when  Cromwell  assumed  dictatorship,  and  renounce 
the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  Puritan  party  when  '*  New 
Presbyter  became  old  Priest  writ  large." 

We  need  to-day  the  reforming  influence  of  such  a 
patriotism,  a  similar  devotion  to  country  and  to  con- 
science. If  Milton  were  living  at  this  hour,  he  would  bid 
the  scholar  sacrifice  private  tastes  to  the  larger  duty  of 
national  service ;  he  would  dismiss  the  hirelings  who  bar- 
ter in  office,  and  rebuke  the  ambitious  schemes  for  self- 
aggrandizement.  To  him  the  office  of  statesman  was  a 
high  and  holy  calling,  and  he  believed  that  the  Bible  be- 
longed in  the  pulpit  no  more  than  in  the  political  campaign. 

Words  fail  in  any  attempt  to  describe  Milton  as  a  poet. 
It  is  sufficient  that  his  name  is  inscribed  with  that  of 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespere.  It  is  said  that  Solon 
exclaimed  on  hearing  one  of  Sappho's  songs,  "  I  must  not 
die  until  I  have  learned  that  poem."  We  must  not  die 
until  we  have  learned  at  least  the  spirit  of  Milton's  poetry. 
There  is  a  breath  from  heaven  there,  a  fragrance  so  pure 
and  holy  as  to  have  come  only  from  a  seraph  soul.  The 
torch  of  Milton's  genius  must  have  been  lit  at  Heaven's 
own  altar,  that  he  might  see  and  write  down  for  us  the 
matchless  works  of  God. 

The  pure  breath  of  that  master  spirit  is  needed  to-day 
to  teach  us  the  meaning  of  poetry,  for  he  who  knows  the 
secrets  of  its  inner  significance  is  made  incapable  of  base- 
ness. The  solemn  grandeur  of  Milton's  verse  would  re- 
buke the  light  flippancy  of  our  literature.  "  I  take  music 
in  a  very  serious  light,"  said  the  pure  Mendelssohn,  and 
Milton  reveals  the  seriousness  of  poetry.  We  may  be 
gay  and  write  verses,  an  ode  or  a  lyric  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
serious  and  reverent  that  reaches  down  and  grapples  the 
soul  that  it  may  give  to  the  world  an  epic.  Paradise  Lost 
is  infinitely  removed  from  the  common.  We  may  not 
accept  its  theology,  but  something  of  far  more  importance 
dwells  in  the  grandeur  of  its  spirit.     It  is  this  we  must 
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come  to  know  if  America  is  to  add  any  name  to  the  list  of 
prophet-poets.  It  is  that  life  beyond  life,  that  harmony 
deeper  than  rhythm,  that  great  controlling  reason  felt  in 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  which  gives  to  Milton  the 
Sublime  in  poetry. 

If  he  were  living  to-day,  he  would  adapt  for  us  those 
same  noble  conceptions  of  the  eternal  conflict  of  good  and 
evil  to  the  new  truth  that  science  reveals ;  and  not  until 
we  have  caught  that  spirit  of  lofty  devotion  to  sacred 
ideals,  can  we  read  our  science  to  the  music  of  poetry. 
And  when  we  accomplish  this,  our  nation  itself  becomes 
an  epic.  We  need  the  writer  of  Comus  and  Lycidas  with 
us  to-day  to  prove  forever  that  science  cannot  rob  us  of 
poetry.  He  would  say  to  the  author,  Write  the  poem  of 
thy  age ;  the  passing  moment  is  the  inspired  one,  the 
flowers  have  not  lost  their  fragrance  yet,  nor  has  the 
astronomer  hushed  the  music  of  the  spheres.  The  greater 
truth  must  be  given  a  greater  song. 

If  in  a  superficial  way  we  look  at  Milton  as  a  man,  we 
may  see  two  persons,  a  political  and  a  poetical  Milton. 
Some  who  have  praised  the  poet,  have  only  maligned  the 
man.  But  the  life  of  every  one  is  written  somewhere  in 
his  works,  and  Milton's  own  personality  was  impressed 
upon  everything  he  touched.  In  the  truest  sense  the  life 
he  lived  among  men  unites  with  the  life  he  lived  in 
thought  into  a  single  man  guided  by  the  same  ennobling 
principle.  It  was  the  inner  feeling  of  the  man  that 
prompted  the  poem  of  Lycidas,  it  was  the  purity  of  his 
inmost  soul  that  gave  to  posterity  the  Mask  that  was 
played  at  Ludlow.  Milton,  gentle  and  learned,  something 
great  and  proud  still  shines  in  his  face.  Conscious  of  his 
own  mighty  powers,  he  was  humble  in  the  presence  of  his 
transcendent  ideal ;  forever  true  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Puritan,  he  loved  the  elegance  and  grace  of  the  Cavalier ; 
unhappy  in  his  own  affection,  he  found  the  hope  of  the 
universe  to  rest  in  Immortal  Love.  The  impress  of  such 
character  upon  American  manhood  to-day  would  insure  to 
us  that  purity  of  private  life  from  which  alone  springs 
national  greatness. 
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And  when  we  think  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  mighty 
nation,  its  almost  infinite  possibilities  for  good  or  for  ill ; 
when  we  think  of  the  problems  which  it  faces,  and  the 
momentous  issues  at  stake  on  their  settlement ;  when  we 
think  that  other  nations  of  the  earth  are  watching  our 
experiment  in  popular  government,  and  when  we  see  two 
influences  at  work — the  one  to  sully  national  honor  and 
degrade  American  character,  the  other  an  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  country,  and  reverence  for  religion  and  law — we, 
who  would  glory  in  the  triumph  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion,  cannot  but  feel  with  Wordsworth,  "Milton!  thou 
should'st  be  living  at  this  hour." 


REFLECTION. 

A  maiden's  eye  is  like  a  mountain  lake, 
Deep  hid  'mid  forest  trees,  and  dark  as  night 
Save  in  the  center,  where  sparkling  and  pure, 
It  glows,  reflecting  heaven's  softest  light. 

William  Adams  McFaddtn, 
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AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HILL. 

MRS.  STONE  put  down  the  bars,  and  picked  her 
way  carefully  across  the  barnyard.  She  was  tall, 
lank  and  bony,  and  wore  a  faded  calico  dress  that  hung 
loosely  about  her  gaunt  form.  She  had  a  great  wide  sun 
bonnet  tied  close  down  about  her  ears,  with  a  scrambling 
wisp  of  hair  showing  at  the  back. 

''It's  high  time  ter  be  takin'  in  them  squashes,  Fm 
thinkin',"  she  said,  as  she  lowered  the  top  bar.  "  There 
are  'nough  peas  fer  a  mess  fer  dinner,  an*  I  'spose  Sarah 
Anne  '11  be  wantin'  some  of  that  'ere  spinage.  Sickly  folk 
is  alters  wantin'  some  such  garden  truck.  There's  that 
cow,  Mirandy,  now,  a  kickin'  round  in  the  medder  like 
mad.  She  ought  ter  have  more  sense  'ner  larkin'  'bout 
like  that." 

Mrs.  Stone  stopped  when  she  came  to  the  meadow  gate, 
and  looked  around  her.  Her  hard  wrinkled  face  relaxed 
into  a  slow  smile  as  she  glanced  about.  The  yellow  cat 
that  was  clambering  along  the  barnyard  fence  yawned 
sleepily,  and  the  colony  of  hens  that  were  croaking  over  a 
pan  of  meal  in  the  neighboring  field  looked  up  and  cocked 
their  heads  at  her.  An  old  horse  thrust  his  nose  out  of 
the  stable  window  as  she  passed  and  followed  her  with 
his  shaggy  head  until  she  stepped  beyond  his  view.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  barnyard  she  could  see  the  house, 
and  Sarah  Anne  sewing  at  the  window.  She  smoothed 
back  her  lank  hair  nervously. 

"  I  don'  know  what  makes  me  so  fidgety,"  she  said. 
"  P'raps  its  because  it's  the  day  when  Joe  died  —  six 
years  ago.  I  feel  sorter  I  ain't  been  doing  my  best  lately 
with  Sarah  Anne  an'  the  housework.  I  get  kinder  lone- 
some without  Joe.  I  guess  I  loved  'im — though  I  never 
let  'im  know  I  did.  There  ain't  nobody  but  Sarah  Anne 
an'  me  ter  home  now,  an'  she  sickly — ^an'  I  kinder  hanker 
after  some  of  that  'ere  peace  Joe  used  ter  tell  about.  Joe 
sez,  sez  he,  'Amelia,  yer  be  a  stem  woman.  Ef  yer  ever 
hav'  a  chance  ter  do  good  ter  enny  feller  critter',— do  it, 
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an'  the  Lord  *11  recompense  yer/  sez  he  to  me.    An'  I " — 
she  rattled  the  gate  latch  with  energy — "  I'd  like  ter  get 
some  er  that  there  recompense  to-day,"  she  said. 
Then  she  went  into  the  meadow. 

On  the  road  that  came  up  the  hill  to  the  barnyard  the 
sun  was  streaming  hot :  the  dusty  wheel  tracks  rose  pn 
the  little  mound  that  topped  the  hill  and  then  delved 
down  into  the  hollow  below,  the  ruts  nearing  each  other 
in  the  distance,  until  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  they 
were  lost  in  one.  Here  the  road  went  on,  to  cross  the 
wooden  bridge,  and  over  the  splashing  rivulet  to  the  hill 
beyond,  around  which,  miles  along,  the  self-same  river 
danced  and  laughed  to  itself  underneath  the  moss  and  the 
bushes. 

Along  this  road  for  some  time  an  old  man  had  been 
coming.  At  first  he  was  a  mere  dot  on  the  distant  hilltop 
away  across  the  valley;  but  later  one  could  watch  his 
stumbling  gait  as  he  slowly  plodded  on,  and  then  stopped 
at  the  little  bridge  to  watch  the  clear,  cool  stream  beneath 
his  feet,  with  the  sun  flooding  hot  on  the  roadway.  Pres- 
ently he  was  on  his  way  again. 

Just  below  the  barn,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  was  a 
shady  spot,  underneath  a  lilac  bush,  and  here  the  old  man 
sat  down  to  rest.  He  took  off  his  old,  brown  felt  hat  and 
smoothed  his  forehead  with  a  handkerchief.  His  coat  was 
very  faded,  almost  green,  and  his  trousers  were  dusty  and 
ragged  from  travel. 

The  birds  in  the  tree  above  chirped  merrily ;  a  squirrel 
raced  past  on  the  top  of  the  stone  wall  and  sat  at  a  dis- 
tance, observing  the  old  man  with  curious  eyes.  A  breeze 
stirred  the  leaves  lightly  and  turned  the  weather  vane  on 
the  roof  of  the  bam.  From  away  across  the  meadow 
came  the  slow  caw  of  a  crow.  The  barnyard  gate  creaked 
on  its  hinges.  Mrs.  Stone  stepped  out  into  the  meadow 
and  gave  her  sunbonnet  a  vigorous  jerk. 

She  glanced  at  the  apple  trees  that  stood  in  a  row  by 
the  stone  wall. 

"  Them  apple  trees  don't  seem  very  promisin',"  she 
said. 
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The  squirrel  rattled  hastily  away  down  the  wall  and  up 
into  the  boughs  of  the  trees  above.  The  birds  twittered 
to  each  other  in  the  tree  tops.  The  old  man  looked  up 
and  listened.  He  pushed  his  white  hair  back  from  his 
forehead  and  put  on  his  hat.  Then  he  rose  slowly,  with 
an  uncertain  movement,  holding  by  the  tree  trunk  at  his 
side.  The  twigs  crackled  as  he  raised  himself,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  cast  a  sharp  glance  towards  his  resting  place.  She 
eyed  him  wonderingly  as  he  stumbled  toward  the  low 
stone  wall,  and  slowly  scaled  it.  She  twitched  the  strings 
of  her  bonnet  sharply,  her  eyes  following  his  every  motion. 
When  he  at  last  had  laboriously  straightened  himself  up 
and  had  come  somewhat  nearer  to  her,  she  said  impa- 
tiently : 

"  Well,  what  be  yer  a  wantin*  here?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  her  with  a  frightened  quiver, 
she  spoke  so  sharply.  His  face  was  brown  and  furrowed, 
heated  red  by  the  sun. 

**Who  be  yer,  anyhow?"  she  asked.  "I  ain't  never 
seen  yer  hereabouts  before.     Be  yer  from  Derby  ?" 

"Dunno,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head  dubiously. 
**  I've  been  a  comin'  fer  a  long  ways ;  a  walkin'  days  an* 
a  sleepin'  in  bams  nights.  I'm  lookin'  fer  a  place  ter  stop 
at — reckon  I  can't  go  much  further."  He  stroked  his 
long  white  hair  meditatively  as  he  spoke,  looking  up  at 
her  childishly. 

Mrs.  Stone  wiped  away  a  tear  with  her  bonnet  strings. 
"  I  never  1"  she  said.  She  called  to  the  cow  that  came 
swaying  lazily  toward  her.  "  Mirandy !  B'ent  yer  'shamed 
of  yerself."  She  looked  out  over  the  fields,  green  in  the 
sunshine,  and  around  the  hills  to  the  house,  where  Sarah 
Anne  sat  at  the  window,  sewing.  "*  The  Lord  '11  recom- 
pense yer,'  sez  he,"  she  murmured. 

"  '11  yer  be  so  kind,  ma'am " 

Mrs.  Stone  gave  a  little  sob.  "  There's  the  spare  room,** 
she  said.  Then  after  a  moment,  "Yer  go  up  ter  the 
house,"  she  continued.  "Reckon  yer'U  bide  here  fer 
some  time  with  me  an'  Sarah  Anne."  She  watched  him 
till  he  reached  the  house,  turning  around  every  little 
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while  to  catch  her  encouraging  gestures.  Then  Mrs. 
Stone  turned  toward  the  meadow.  There  was  a  quiet 
smile  on  her  hard  face.  "  Guess  Til  have  ter  pick  s'more 
peas,  or  there  won't  be  a  mess  fer  dinner,"  she  said. 

Edwin  Sidney  Oviatt. 


THE  WHIPPOORWILL. 

Whippoorwill,  to  thee  was  given, 
Voice  too  sweet  for  aught  but  heaven. 
Sad  it  sounded  as  I  stood 
Shadowed  by  the  darkening  wood. 
When  with  dying  of  the  day 
Passeth,  passeth,  all  away. 

Where  didst  thou  thy  weird  note  borrow  ? 
Sadder  than  youth's  first  felt  sorrow, 
Or  the  passing  of  the  breath, 
Forgotten  beauty,  lost  in  death. 
Love  that  may  not  claim  its  own, 
Loveth,  loveth,  all  unknown. 

Can  it  be  that  words  unspoken, 

Thoughts  half  thought  and  vows  ne'er  broken, 

Never  find  an  utterance  here. 

Never  bring  the  earth-born  tear? 

But  return  an  undreamed  dream, 

Fadeth,  fadeth,  all  unseen. 

Thine's  the  voice  of  love  concealed, 
E^ho  of  wedding  bells  unpealed. 
Sweetness  as  the  face  that  hast 
Lingering  memory  of  a  past. 
Till  the  thought  of  lost  love's  beauty 
Maketh,  maketh,  dear  all  duty. 

Thus  those  hopes  that  death  has  hidden 
Come  again,  unasked,  unbidden. 
Lo,  here  is  the  mystery ! 
Is  it,  can  it,  must  it  be. 
Sadness  doth  its  sweetness  give, 
Dieth,  dieth,  but  to  live  ? 

JVilUam  A,  Moore, 
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AN  AMERICAN  CORINNE. 

SUCH  might  be  the  name  given  to  Margaret  Fuller. 
When  we  consider  that  the  book  "  Corinne"  is  really 
an  autobiography  of  the  thought  and  feelings  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  comparison  becomes  even  more  striking.  Both 
women  occupy  a  similar  position  among  the  writers  of 
their  own  countries.  The  one  was  the  sister  of  the  French 
Revolution — a  revolution  in  politics ;  the  other  a  sister  of 
Transcendentalism  in  New  England — a  revolution  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  Madame  de  Stael  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  philosopher  who 
at  that  time  had  the  greatest  influence  over  political  affairs; 
Margaret  Fuller  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Emerson, 
the  sage  of  a  new  nation,  the  founder  in  America  of  a  new 
era  of  thought. 

Brought  up  by  a  most  practical  father  in  an  age  given 
over  to  the  trial  of  the  wildest  theories,  Margaret  Fuller 
could  not  help  but  imbibe  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Her  early  training,  however,  did  not  allow  her  to 
adopt  the  extreme  views  of  some  of  her  friends.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  century  everything  spiritual  and  social  was  in  this 
country  unsettled.  New  England  was  combatting  the  old 
Colonial  Spirit ;  her  philosophers  were  assuming  a  broader 
and  less  conservative  view  of  the  life  here,  and  the  life 
hereafter.  New  thought  and  culture  were  coming  into 
the  country ;  new  ideas  were  being  established.  In  this 
movement  Margaret  Fuller  took  a  most  prominent  part. 
Translating  the  books  of  foreign  authors,  and  introducing 
their  works  to  the  American  public,  she  offered  new  liter- 
atures to  readers  of  the  day.  In  her,  German  philosophy 
found  a  zealous  advocate.  She  taught  that  man  should 
look  within  himself  for  what  formerly  he  had  been 
endeavoring  to  catch  in  the  clouds.  This  was  a  period  of 
thought  in  the  literature  of  America ;  the  period  of  grace 
and  lightness  was  to  follow.  But  in  this  reaction  from  Puri- 
tanism  it  is  not  strange  that  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
the  opposite  extreme.     Margaret  Fuller  was  one  of  those 
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who  tried  to  direct  the  reformation  into  the  right  chan- 
nel, and  to  keep  it  from  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 
She  represented  the  practical  part  of  Transcendentalism. 
Sympathizing  with  the  motives  of  all  zealous  reformers 
she  lent  them  her  aid,  although  perhaps  not  altogether 
believing  in  their  methods.  As  the  editor  of  the  Dial 
magazine,  probably  the  first  paper  in  this  country  to 
be  edited  by  a  woman,  she  spread  principles  of  sincerity 
and  toleration.  Throughout  her  life  she  exemplified  a  be- 
lief in  her  own  motto — 

"  Be  to  the  best  thou  knowest  ever  true." 

In  former  times  an  intellectual  woman  was  considered 
an  oracle  or  a  witch.  With  our  Puritan  forefathers  a 
woman  was  only  a  wife.  Margaret  Fuller  was  one  of  the 
first  to  contend  against  this  prejudice.  A  French  writer 
claims  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  and  the  more  modern  authors  consists  in  their 
treatment  of  women,  and  in  the  admission  by  authors  of 
to-day  of  the  power  and  the  charm  of  love.  Margaret 
Fuller  held  that  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion would  be  the  more  important  position  of  woman  in  life. 
Towards  this  end,  the  elevation  of  her  sex,  morally  and 
socially,  most  of  her  efforts  were  devoted.  She  believed 
that  marriage  could  only  assume  its  proper  form  when 
woman  was  independent,  or  in  her  own  words,  "  Union  is 
only  possible  to  those  who  are  units."  For  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind  she  called  for  woman's  emancipation  from  the 
needle  and  other  household  drudgery,  while  the  greatest 
argument  in  favor  of  this  reform  was  her  own  private  life. 
Giving  up,  on  her  father's  death,  a  much  longed  for  trip 
to  Europe,  she  devoted  her  time  and  money  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  younger  brothers,  and  to  the  care  of  her 
mother.  Her  whole  life  at  that  time  was  one  of  sacrifice, 
in  which  she  proved  that  a  woman  might  take  care  of  a 
family,  and  yet  do  other  things  besides  ;  might  even  assume 
masculine  duties  without  being  any  the  less  womanly.  She 
seemed  to  typify  Goethe's  idea  of  womanhood  ;  a  mother, 
who,  if  it  were  necessary,  could  become  a  father  to  her 
children. 
36 
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The  greatest  talent  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  conversa- 
tion; this  was  also  true  of  Margaret  Fuller.  What  this 
talent  may  accomplish  is  not  always  realized.  Some  his- 
torians claim  that  the  French  Revolution  was  largely  due 
to  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  women.  In  the  salons 
of  Paris  they  possessed  an  influence  never  before  their 
own,  and  never  before  supposed.  Unawed  by  the  despot- 
ism of  former  generations,  because  to  a  certain  degree 
ignorant  of  it,  they  encouraged  the  men,  grown  timorous 
through  greater  experience.  Margaret  Fuller  had  a  simi- 
lar influence  over  the  minds  of  the  new  country.  Before 
a  class  formed  of  the  society  women  of  Boston,  she  dis- 
cussed questions  both  ethical  and  political,  and  there  we 
may  imagine  was  the  cradle  of  what  since  has  developed 
into  the  movement  called  by  that  so  much  abused  term, 
Woman's  Rights.  With  no  beauty  but  her  powerful  dark 
eyes,  she  held  the  attention  of  her  audience  by  the  flow  of 
her  language,  the  energy  of  her  style  and  the  depth  of 
her  feeling.  She  was  one  of  the  few  women  who  could 
converse  with  men  on  equal  footing,  and  hold  her  own.  It 
was  of  her  that  Alcottsaid,  "  I  think  her  the  most  brilliant 
talker  of  the  day,"  and  he  only  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
all  those  who  knew  her.  Conversation  was  almost  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  excitement  which  it  caused  left  her  in  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  an  actress  after  the  performance  of  a 
trying  scene.  Her  talents  indeed  belonged  to  the  stage, 
and  according  to  Horace  Greeley,  she  could  have  been  one 
of  the  first  actresses  of  the  century. 

While  at  home  Margaret  Fuller  was  constantly  longing 
for  action,  for  something  in  which  to  enter  heart  and 
soul ;  some  distinct  object  for  which  to  strive.  It  was 
partly  this  restlessness  that  persuaded  her  to  go  abroad.  In 
England  she  met  many  prominent  writers,  and  by  them 
was  warmly  welcomed.  But  like  so  many  geniuses,  and 
like  the  Corinne  with  whose  name  she  is  associated,  she 
longed  for  Italy.  Here  her  life  was  a  constant  series  of 
sensations  ;  here  she  found  that  activity  she  so  much  de- 
sired. The  unfortunate  condition  of  a  people  on  the  verge 
of  a  revolution  awakened  all  her  sympathy,  and  with  them 
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she  stood  the  siege  of  the  capitol,  departing  only  on  its 
surrender.  So  much  was  her  ability  appreciated  by  the 
Revolutionists  that  a  hospital  was  put  under  her  charge, 
where  her  personal  magnetism  was  clearly  shown.  The 
men  wounded,  perhaps  fatally,  cheered  up  under  her 
wonderful  influence,  and  looked  upon  her  truly  as  a 
comforter  in  the  time  of  sorrow.  Many  a  story  is  told  oi 
her  kindness  to  these  sufierers,  many  a  man  had  occasion 
to  thank  her  watchfulness  and  care. 

And  there  also  took  place  an  important  event  of  her 
life,  for  in  Rome,  a  year  before,  Margaret  Fuller  had  been 
married.  The  conditions  remind  one  of  the  second  mar- 
riage of  Madame  de  Stael,  which  also  for  a  long  time  was 
unsuspected.  Both  women  were  intellectual,  yet  beneath  all 
their  intellect  and  cold  reason  lay  the  need  of  sympathy  and 
love.  This  was  even  intensified  in  Italy,  a  land  of  romance 
and  sentiment.  Her  husband,  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  was  an 
oflBcer  in  the  Italian  army,  but  he  resigned  from  the  ranks 
and  joined  the  Revolutionists.  Though  possessing  few 
of  those  qualities  which  we  should  think  most  attractive 
to  such  a  woman,  he  finally  became  indispensable  to  her. 
Like  Madame  de  Stael's  second  husband,  while  lacking  in 
force  and  determination,  he  was  yet  capable  of  the  greatest 
feeling  and  sincerity.  In  him  she  found  the  friend  she  so 
much  needed.  To  her  belonged  an  active  mind,  a  creative 
genius,  and  in  this  particular  a  masculine  nature.  Her 
companion  was  one  who  shared  her  hopes  and  sympa- 
thized with  her  ideals. 

Margaret's  place  in  American  literature  is  that  of  a  critic 
and  prompter.  What  she  accomplished  was  more  through 
her  influence  over  others  than  what  she  herself  wrote.  Of 
her  own  works  we  have  only  her  personal  memoirs,  a 
voluminous  correspondence,  and  numerous  essays  of  crit- 
icism. Besides  this  she  lives  in  the  works  of  her  friends. 
From  them  we  have  the  greatest  tributes  to  her  memory, 
and  through  them  her  influence  will  be  felt,  long  after  she 
herself  may  be  forgotten.  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Hawthorne 
and  Lowell  were  among  those  who  came  under  her  sway 
and  learned  with  Bacon  that 

"  Friendly  love  perfecteth  mankind." 
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James  Freeman  Clark  wrote  for  her  the  following  memo- 
rial, to  be  envied  by  the  greatest :  "  All  her  friends  will 
unite  in  the  testimony  that  whatever  they  may  have  known 
of  wit  and  eloquence  in  others,  they  have  never  seen  one 
who,  like  her,  by  the  conversation  of  an  hour,  could  not 
merely  entertain  and  inform,  but  make  an  epoch  in  one's 
life.**  But  the  art  of  conversation  is  the  art  of  a  day,  for 
one  time,  one  moment,  and  future  generations  cannot  pass 
judgment  on  its  merits.  Through  her  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  most  prominent  Italians  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  by  her  marriage  to  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  she  had 
special  opportunities  for  gathering  material  for  a  history 
of  that  time.  This  was  her  first,  and  only  pretentious 
work,  and  through  this  she  might  have  been  remembered 
by  posterity.  But  the  manuscript,  lost  before  reach- 
ing this  country,  forms  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
sea. 

Margaret  Fuller's  death  was  a  most  sad  one.  Setting  out 
from  Italy,  the  vessel  in  which  she  sailed  arrived  off  Long 
Island  in  a  storm.  The  captain  had  lost  his  bearings  and 
ran  the  ship  on  the  reefs.  Here  it  gradually  broke  to 
pieces  in  sight  of  land  and  help.  But  no  help  came,  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  together  with  her  husband,  was  drowned. 
The  only  thing  saved  from  the  wreck  was  the  body  of  her 
child,  which  was  washed  upon  the  beach,  the  last  gift  to 
her  country  from  one  who  had  already  given  $o  much. 

Roger  S,  Baldwin. 
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"THE  STRANGER  THAT  IS  WITHIN  THY 
GATES." 

ALL  Simpsonville  was  at  meeting.  Villagers  always 
feel  it  a  duty  to  support  their  pastor — with  their 
presence  at  church,  if  not  with  their  money.  Even  I, 
James  Flint,  village  apothecary,  sinner  that  I  am  on  week- 
days— ^and,  for  that  matter,  on  Sundays  as  well — occupy 
pew  No.  9  on  the  left  hand  aisle  once  a  week  with  unfailing 
regularity.  Later  on,  when  I  moved  to  New  York  and 
found  out  that  the  city  minister  rarely,  if  ever,  expects  his 
parishioners  to  attend — except  an  occasional  handful  who 
really  enjoy  going,  either  to  hear  the  music  or  to  visit 
with  friends — I  improved  my  opportunities  and  stayed 
away.  But,  in  Simpsonville,  knowing  that  frequent 
absences  from  church  would  mean  the  transfer  of  all  the 
village  trade  to  my  rival  druggist,  Jones  of  Withersdale,  of 
irreproachable  character  and  unquestioned  orthodoxy,  I 
felt  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  attend. 

This  particular  Sunday  seemed  to  me  the  hottest  day 
of  the  year,  and  the  village  church  was  most  uncom- 
fortable. The  Smithson  boys  squirmed  uneasily  in  the 
high  wooden  pew  in  front,  amusing  themselves  by  kicking 
each  other's  dangling  legs  and  the  freshly  painted  wood- 
work. The  church  choir  was  rendering  that  rare  compo- 
sition, "  We  shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore,"  with  an 
assurance  unwarrantable  if  musical  ability  is  the  standard 
for  admission  to  the  heavenly  choir.  Just  then  there  was 
a  noise  at  the  door,  and  everyone  turned  with  that  relieved 
expression  which  church-goers  always  wear,  when  any- 
thing has  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  service. 

Up  the  central  aisle,  ushered  by  Deacon  John  Hopkins, 
came  an  old  lady,  clad  in  black,  with  a  hooped  silk  skirt 
that  had  seen  its  best  days  back  in  the  Fifties,  a  faded 
shawl  on  her  scrawny  shoulders,  a  huge  poke  bonnet  add- 
ing to  the  striking  effect  of  her  angular  profile.  She  half 
carried,  half  dragged  a  large  carpet-bag,  bumping  it 
indiscriminately  into  the  swinging  door  of  the  Johnsons' 
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pew  and  setting  it  down  upon  the  massive  feet  of  Deacon 
Lee  which  protruded  far  into  the  aisle.  Beyond  the 
curious,  ill-bred  stare,  which  most  of  us  inflict  upon 
new-comers,  I  paid  no  attention  to  her. 

As  soon  as  the  last  word  of  the  benediction  had  been 
pronounced,  however,  she  hurried  up  to  me,  much  to  my 
surprise,  and  as  I  still  bent  over,  jerked  out  irritably  in  a 
shrill  voice,  "  Wake  up  there,  why  don't  you  ?  Don't  you 
know  better  than  to  go  to  sleep  in  church  ?  Your  name*s 
James  Flint,  I  suppose.  That's  what  they  told  me  ;  and 
it  wouldn't  do  them  any  good  to  lie  about  it.  I'm  your 
Aunt,  Hopeworthy  Makepeace." 

I  started  up  in  amazement,  but  she  continued  in  her 
garrulous,  peevish  way — 

"  Yes,  Hopeworthy  Makepeace  's  my  name  and  its  a 
good  one.  Hopeworthy  Makepeace  of  Sango  Falls.  All 
my  family  's  dead,  and  I've  come  to  live  with  you  till  I 
die.  I've  got  money  enough  " — she  stopped  and  looked  at 
me  sharply  as  if  to  watch  the  effect — "  Tve  got  money 
enough ! " 

All  at  once  I  remembered  that  my  father,  years  ago, 
before  his  death,  had  told  me  of  a  proud,  rich  aunt  who 
lived  alone,  because  no  one  would  put  up  with  her  eccen- 
tricities.  I  felt  sure  that  Makepeace  was  the  name. 
Therefore  in  that  conciliatory  tone  in  which  one  addresses 
rich  relations,  1  began : 

"  Why,  my  dear  Aunt  Hope,  I'm  delighted  *' — 

"Don't  call  me  'Aunt  Hope*"  she  snapped.  "Hope- 
worthy  is  my  name,  and  it's  too  good  a  name  to  be  spoiled 
with  your  idiotic  nicknames.  Hopeworthy  Makepeace! 
A  Makepeace  of  the  Makepeaces  of  Sango  Falls.  Don't 
forget  that,  young  man.  Now  get  up  quick  and  show  me 
where  you  live.  1  don't  want  to  stand  here  all  day. 
You're  as  slow  as  your  father;  and  John  Makepeace 
always  called  hint  the  biggest  fool  he  knew." 

Too  much  abashed  to  venture  any  reply,  I  led  the  way 
out  of  the  church,  carpet-bag  in  hand,  my  aunt  following 
with  a  stream  of  injunctions — to  the  great  delight  of  the 
Smithsons'  little  boys. 
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Reaching  my  modest  dwelling  after  various  mishaps, 
my  aunt  encamped  herself  and  carpet-bag  on  the  sofa  in 
my  best  bed-room  and  began,  "  Your  father  must  have 
told  you  about  me — Hopeworthy  Makepeace.  Everybody 
knows  the  Makepeaces  of  Sango  Falls — if  they  don't 
they're  idiots — raving  idiots.  Everybody  knew  John 
Makepeace,  and  everybody  loved  him  " — snapping  this  out 
with  so  much  vim  that  I  inwardly  took  exception  to  this  last 
statement.  "  I  suppose  you  know  that  he  made  flavoring 
extracts.  Yes,  I'm  very  rich.  The  dollar  bottles  cost 
seven  cents,  and  the  fifty  cent  bottles  cost  four  cents,  and 
the  twenty.five  cent  bottles  cost  just  as  much,  because 
glass  's  expensive.  I  suppose  you  sell  Makepeace's  Patent 
Cough  Drops.  No?  Well,  you're  a  bigger  idiot  than 
your  father.     I  thought  you  were  when  I  saw  you." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  miseries.  From  that 
moment  the  household  was  upset.  It  made  no  difference 
that  my  wife  was  ill  at  the  time — Aunt  Hopeworthy  would 
rush  into  the  sick-room,  throw  open  the  windows  with  a 
"  This  room  is  simply  stifling,"  and  respond  to  all  remon- 
strances, "  Fiddlesticks !  Fresh  air  never  hurt  anybody 
and  never  will."  Next,  it  was  my  young  hopeful  upon 
whom  her  wrath  descended,  when  he  shocked  her  by  ask- 
ing whether  there  was  any  difference  between  baptism  and 
vaccination. 

Breakfast  came  at  six-thirty  now;  the  children  were 
relegated  to  a  second  table  ;  the  servant's  only  work  was 
to  wait  on  Aunt  Hopeworthy  ;  lights  were  out  in  the 
evening  at  nine ;  I  was  almost  tempted  to  send  the  baby 
away,  my  Aunt  complained  so  much  of  him ;  my  young 
hopeful  was  set  to  learning  the  catechism  ;  we  no  longer 
invited  visitors  to  our  table — Aunt  Hopeworthy  disliked 
strangers.  Everything  was  at  her  beck  and  call^ — one 
never  likes  to  refuse  a  rich  relative  anything,  especially 
when  that  relative  is  old  and  complains  of  incipient  pneu- 
monia and  attacks  of  pleurisy  from  day  to  day. 

Yet  these  disadvantages  were  not  without  their  com- 
pensations. Rumor  had  assigned  to  my  aunt  fabulous 
wealth,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  I  would  be 
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her  heir.  On  the  strength  of  this  I  became  very  popular 
and  was  elected  to  various  local  offices  of  limited  power 
and  unlimited  personal  expense.  I  myself  became  reck- 
lessly extravagant,  thanks  to  my  unbounded  credit. 

At  last  the  expected  end  came.  For  two  months  I  had 
trained  nurses  and  the  best  of  physicians.  I  even  sent  to 
New  York  for  experts  to  consult  upon  the  case — in  such 
circumstances  one  always  likes  to  do  the  utmost,  else 
gossip  will  spread  abroad  ugly  rumors.  At  last  all  was 
over,  and  Hope  worthy  Makepeace  of  the  Makepeaces  of 
Sango  Falls  passed  on  to  her  resting  place. 

For  weeks  past  friends  had  offered  their  condolences 
with  faces  so  cheerful  that  one  could  easily  see  the  covert 
congratulations.  So  on  the  day  that  the  will  went  to 
probate,  an  interested  crowd  assembled  in  the  court  room. 
The  clerk  in  self-imposing  tones  read  aloud  on  the  out- 
side of  the  document,  "  The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Hopeworthy  Makepeace  "  and  breaking  the  seal,  contin- 
ued : 

"/,  Sarah  B.  JoneSy  being  of  sound  mind  and  possessed  of  aU 
my  faculties^  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath^ 

"  To  James  Flinty  in  return  for  the  self-sacrificing  and 
unvarying  kindness  which  he  and  his  entire  family  have  shown 
me  during  the  last  months  of  my  life^  my  heart-felt  thanks. 

(Signed)  Sarah  B.  Jones." 

There  were  no  witnesses. 

George  Henry  Nettleton. 
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MODERN  LIGHT  OPERA. 

BACK  in  the  early  eighties,  more  than  half  a  happy  life- 
time ago,  some  of  us  had  our  first  delightful  expe- 
rience of  light  opera. 

The  quasi-romantic  school  then  held  the  boards,  and  per- 
haps  much  appeared  genuine  that  was,  after  all,  mere 
tinsel.  Kellogg  had  not  sung  her  swan-song,  Abbott  bub- 
bled over  with  Jenny  Lind  trills,  and  William  Castle  could 
still  warble  love  arias  in  that  idyllic  tenor  of  his.  We 
used  to  whistle,  quite  without  apology,  airs  from  "  Bohe- 
mian Girl  *'  and  "  Chimes  of  Normandy ;"  indeed  we 
thought  them  very  pretty  music.  Many  of  us  had  our 
first  touch  of  sentiment  in  the  orchestra  chairs  while  the 
adored  one,  in  her  pretty  village  gown,  sang  her  love  non- 
sense there  beyond  the  footJights. 

The  chorus  used  to  stand  like  so  many  automatons, 
blessed  sometimes  with  voices,  more  often  with  shrill- 
crying  throats,  and  add  their  mite  to  the  rapture  or  the 
complaint.  We  now  call  this  very  bad  art.  No  singer, 
say  we,  should  sing  to  us  but  rather  for  us,  and  the  chorus 
should  never  appear  this  side  the  flies  without  a  very 
patent  excuse  for  such  appearance.  Yet  what  will  ever 
again  be  so  charming  ?  Who  will  deny  that  he  feels  a 
throb  of  old-time  sentiment  when  he  hears  a  street  piano, 
blocks  away,  playing  the  by-gone  airs  ? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  regret  that  we  write  the 
record  of  those  operas  as  things  of  the  past.  They  were 
once  ideal  to  us,  and  they  are  now  barren  and  threadbare. 
Their  romance  was  far  from  genuine,  and  their  comedy,  it 
must  be  admitted,  very  poor  fun.  Not  one  of  us  would 
spoil  the  youthful  delusion  of  hearing  them  sung  though 
the  cast  contained  the  first  masters  of  the  time.  Things 
operatic  have  undergone  a  radical  change  during  the 
past  ten  years.  This  popular  revolution  has  made  two 
distinct  charges  against  tbe  old  regime.  Tfie  light  opera 
of  the  past  decade  had,  first  of  all,  an  overplus  of  romance 
and  sentiment.     Dukes,  Marquises,  Gypsy  Chiefs,  titled 
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people  of  all  sorts  figured  in  the  cast.  The  leading  tenor 
was  a  hero  and  a  most  ideal  sort  of  a  person,  the  long  lost 
heir  to  some  great  name  and  fortune  ;  the  soprano  was  of 
high  birth,  an  unwinged  angel.  Strange  to  say,  the  heavy 
villain  and  the  wicked  fairy  were  consigned  to  the  lower 
register,  and  all  that  was  dire  and  dreadful  was  interpreted 
in  contralto  or  bass  tones.  The  most  absurdly  ideal  ad- 
ventures occurred,  and  the  performances  ended  with  wed- 
dings or,  at  worst,  with  betrothals.  Among  all  these 
figures,  that  stalked,  to  mock-heroic  music,  across  the 
stage,  there  was  hardly  one  that  had  the  redeeming  touch 
of  humanity.  They  could  do  nothing  virtuous  but  fall  in 
love,  and  then  they  sighed  and  sang  about  it  in  unending 
aria.  This  was  all  superficially  pretty,  but  at  the  bottom 
thoroughly  inartistic. 

Again,  these  operas  lacked  humor  to  a  painful  degree. 
This  quality,  or  the  element  of  it,  is  an  essential  in  any- 
thing that  bears  a  trace  of  realism.  Humor  makes  for 
sanity ;  it  is  the  balance-wheel  of  genius.  Eliminate  it 
and,  in  spite  of  your  best  effort,  it  will  have  the  laugh  of 
you.  A  realization  of  this  may  have  caused  the  introduc- 
tion of  buffoons  in  the  old-fashioned  light  opera,  but  they 
were  mere  side-show  appendages  to  those  collections  of 
dramatic  monstrosities. 

Now,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  an  opera  should  be  distinct 
tragedy  or  comedy  or  that  romance  should  have  no  dramatic 
function.  But  the  romance  or  the  tragedy  or  the  comedy 
should  be  genuine.  Tried  by  this  test — the  final  one  for 
all  things  artistic  whatsoever — the  light  operas  of  the  past 
generation  failed.  They  were,  at  best,  little  better  than 
Italian  imitations,  yet  we  thronged  to  hear  them  and 
hastened  to  applaud  at  the  proper  places  long  after  we  had 
banished  the  cheap  melodrama  from  the  respectable  stage 
and  had  let  the  dust  pile  high  upon  the  sentimental  novel. 

With  the  advent  of  "  Pinafore/*  however,  a  marked  dif- 
ference became  noticeable.  Two  English  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  had,  with  a  fund  of  humor, 
quite  contrary  to  the  race  traditions  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  and  with  no  little  musical  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
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latter,  put  together  a  popular  musical  drama,  whose  most 
tangible  strains  floated  across  the  Atlantic  before  it  could 
be  produced  in  America.  Once  arrived,  it  met  with  a 
reception  of  truly  American  cordiality,  but  it  was  a  most 
astonishing  spectacle.  We  expected  to  see  the  fool  in 
motley  or,  at  worst,  in  peasant's  garb,  and  here  he  came 
wearing  full  uniform  and  epaulets  and  a  title.  The  fun  was 
"  side-splitting,"  the  arias  were  beautiful,  the  orchestration 
had  a  charming  novelty,  and  the  entire  performance  was 
so  keen  a  thrust  at  English  aristocracy  that  we  wondered 
at  its  popularity  among  our  tuft-worshiping,  island  kins- 
folk. Those  of  us  who  glanced  through  the  text,  noticed, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  possessed  a  truly^  remarkable 
alliterative  faculty  and  ready  wit,  and  that  the  rhythmic 
quality  was  not  all  in  the  music.  Perhaps  we  glanced  up 
from  our  text,  caught  by  some  gleeful  strain  in  the  over- 
ture, and  remarked  that  the  humor  was  not  all  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's making.  When  the  curtain  lifted  we  entered  into 
the  refined  spirit  of  the  piece ;  in  spite  of  financial  specu- 
lations or  clerical  duties  or  school  Latin,  we  actually 
enjoyed  it  and  arose  from  our  places,  at  last,  in  a  most 
amiable  frame  of  mind.  Outside  the  theatre  lobb}^  they 
of  quick  ear  and  ready  Up  were  whistling  "  Little  Butter- 
cup" and  "  When  the  breezes  blow."  What  a  delightful 
performance  !  We  told  our  friends  about  it  and  we  went 
again. 

The  effect  of  the  innovation  was  widespread.  Men  of 
mediocre  ability  began  writing  musical  farces,  and  a  host 
of  high  class  clowns  came  to  the  fore  to  take  part  in  operas 
whose  quality  was  of  the  poorest.  Ridiculous  situations 
there  were  in  abundance,  but  the  humor  was  horse  play 
and  the  airs  were  like  the  tin-pan  efforts  of  a  banjo,  which 
few  men,  in  their  senses,  would  call  music.  Outside  of 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  only  two,  "  Erminie"  and 
"  Robin  Hood,"  have  successfully  caught  the  popular  ear. 
Of  these  the  former  is  far  the  more  meritorious,  though  its 
humor  lacks  the  refinement  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  pen.  "  Robin 
Hood  "  became  popular  by  its  melodic  qualities  and  by 
virtue  of  being  set  to  the  most  ideal  plot  in  the  English 
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folk  lore.  The  opera  is  not  an  addition  to  the  musical 
comedy,  nor  are  Mr.  de  Koven's  themes  additions  to 
musical  art.  In  them  we  seem  to  hear  tunes  heard  before, 
though  where  we  do  not  know ;  ghosts  of  forgotten 
Strauss  or  Ofifenbach  waltzes  which  many  a  man  might 
conceive,  but  few,  it  must  be  admitted,  could  execute  with 
such  perfection  of  grace.  From  the  text  standpoint,  per- 
haps the  less  said  about  "  Robin  Hood  *'  the  better.  Agree- 
able as  are  some  of  the  characters  in  the  hands  of  clever 
actors,  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  heroic  Sherwood  yeo- 
men of  song  and  story.  Compared  with  the  "  Foresters  " 
of  Tennyson,  the  play  by  Mr.  Smith  seems  barren  and 
even  puerile.  The  dramatic  part  of  the  production,  like 
the  pretty  airs  scattered  throughout  the  score,  bears  the 
mark  perishable. 

Not  so  the  *•  Mikado."  Ftere  we  have  the  pleasantest 
mingling  of  sense  and  nonsense ;  sense  pointed  with  satire 
like  Thackeray,  nonsense  as  delicious  as  Mother  Goose. 
And  the  ridiculous  fellows  were  laughing  at  us ;  this  time 
we  saw  the  joke  too  and,  perhaps,  mended  our  manners. 
It  was  as  if  author  and  composer  had  stepped  before  the 
curtain  and  had,  very  pleasantly,  said,  **  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, don't  you  see  what  incorrigible  fools  your  next  neigh- 
bors are?'*  Further,  the  characters  show  real  creative 
ability.  Perhaps,  years  hence,  we  shall  find  Pooh  Bah 
and  Ko  Ko  as  instructive  as  Major  Pendennis  and  Foker, 
and  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  their  foibles  and  droll- 
eries as  we  do  from  the  characters  of  the  Pall  Mall  cynic. 

As  a  musical  composition  "  Mikado  "  stands  first  of  its 
kind.  Mr.  Gilbert's  characters  are  little  more  than  half 
developed  without  the  fine  touch  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
whose  rhythmic  gift,  in  a  delicate,  almost  feminine  way, 
marries  with  the  more  virile  mind  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  The 
result  is  a  drama  as  pointed  and  suggestive  as  it  is  merry 
and  light  hearted,  a  folio  of  music  as  genuinely  harmoni- 
ous as  it  is  originally  melodic  and,  above  all,  a  comedy, 
perhaps  the  best  in  a  round  century  or  more. 

Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells. 
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"A  MORE  EXCELLENT   SACRIFICE." 

THE  North  bound  Georgia  Express  was  tearing  along 
at  a  terrific  rate  toward  Savannah.  When  within 
ten  miles  of  the  city  it  was  flagged  and  came  suddenly  to 
a  standstill.  As  usual,  about  half  the  passengers  had  to 
get  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  soon  the  newly 
appointed  health  officer  of  Savannah  became  the  object 
of  the  curses  and  threats  of  every  man  on  the  train. 

There  had  been  vague  rumors  of  the  cholera  down  in 
Jacksonville,  and  within  an  hour  after  his  official  appoint- 
ment, Dr.  Dustin  had  issued  orders  for  the  strictest  quar- 
antine in  all  quarters,  and  was  on  the  way  to  meet  the 
express  and  stop  its  entrance  into  the  city. 

He  had  come  to  know  so  well  the  careless,  easy-going 
ways  of  these  Georgians  whom  he  loved  as  only  that 
patriotic  Southern  blood  can  love  its  own  people.  Now 
he  was  trying  to  save  them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  from 
an  awful  scourge  of  which  they  never  seemed  to  realize 
the  horror.  To  be  sure  it  had  visited  them  once  before, 
but  had  left  them  too  stupefied  to  anticipate  its  return. 

Dustin  himself  had  been  North  at  college,  and  had 
come  in  contact  with  a  few  realities,  which  he  learned  to 
value  after  his  graduation.  But  at  the  time,  his  inborn 
disregard  for  anything  serious  had  been  somewhat  against 
the  chance  of  his  making  a  success  very  early  in  life. 
The  Medical  School,  however,  had  found  in  the  formerly 
careless  youth  of  the  campus,  a  hard  working  student, 
and  he  had  left  the  hospital  for  Savannah  only  a  year  be- 
fore, with  a  more  serious  purpose  in  life  than  most  of  his 
fellow-townsmen. 

To-day,  no  number  of  weeping  women,  swearing  or 
threatening  men  could  induce  him  to  change  his  plan. 
The  train  was  backed  to  the  next  small  town,  and  there 
the  passengers  were  left  to  await  developments. 

The  meeting  of  the  city  authorities  on  the  following  night 
was  a  stormy  one.  They  had  been  sued  by  the  railroad 
for  the  "needless"   stopping  of  the  express,  and  young 
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Dustin's  position  and  reputation  were  in  the  balance.  He 
fought  manfully  for  hours,  against  an  overwhelming  op- 
position. He  warned  them,  plead  with  them  and  at  last 
defied  them.  But  the  rumors  had  been  too  obscure. 
There  was  nothing  official  and  until  there  was,  it  would 
be  best  not  to  hasten  matters  and  scare  the  populace. 
They  would  make  it  right  with  the  railroad. 

This  was  too  much  for  Dustin's  sensitive  nature. 
Baffled  and  smarting  under  the  indignity  of  being  repri- 
manded for  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  he  took  the  first 
train  for  the  North.  But  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
his  arrival  he  read  in  the  morning  paper  that  Jacksonville 
had  officially  announced  several  cases  of  the  cholera.  A 
cloud  came  over  his  face  and  the  paper  shook  in  his  hand. 
Leaving  his  breakfast  almost  untouched,  he  hurried  to  the 
Associated  Press  office  to  watch  the  reports  from  the 
South.  At  night  he  came  out,  looking  haggard  and  worn, 
and  one  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  the  quarantine,  which 
had  that  morning  been  established  at  Savannah,  was  too 
late.  Cases  were  reported  in  two  different  districts. 
Another  day  and  the  scourge  had  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
city. 

That  evening  found  Dustin  in  the  library  of  an  old  col- 
lege friend.  Their  conversation  was  earnest.  The  young 
Doctor  was  saying — "  Tom,  do  you  remember  how  I  was 
always  just  going  to  do  something,  while  you  had  always 
just  done  something  ?  I  know  what  you  would  do  now 
were  you  in  my  place,  and  before  you  can  say  what  that 
is,  ril  tell  you  what  Tm  going  to  do.  The  first  train  that 
goes  to  Savannah  takes  me  with  it.  That's  where  I  be- 
long, I  know;  it's  where  I  should  have  stayed,  and  the  sooner 
I  go  back  there  the  better.  Not  a  word  against  it,  Tom, 
for  I  know  it's  what  you  would  do  yourself."  A  moment 
more,  a  hearty  handshake,  and  Dustin  was  hurrying  off  to 
put  his  resolve  into  execution. 

The  condition  of  things  in  Savannah  was  deplorable. 
The  grief-stricken  people  were  beside  themselves  to  know 
which  way  to  turn ;  but  the  moment  he  arrived,  the  only 
way  seemed  toward  him.    Fearlessly  he  took  up  the  bat- 
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tie  against  this  dread  disease,  determined  to  foil  it  at 
every  point  possible.  From  one  place  to  another  he  flew, 
scarcely  stopping  for  his  meals.  They  were  terrible  days 
for  the  young  man,  but  he  had  gone  into  it  with  his  whole 
soul,  and  he  went  about  helping  where  he  could  and  com- 
forting where  it  was  too  late  to  help.  If  only  his  strength 
would  hold  out,  he  was  sure  he  could  aid  the  stricken  city. 

The  old  darkey  George,  who  had  once  been  the  family 
slave  of  the  Dustins  turned  grave  digger,  and  his  day's 
work  was  now  prolonged  far  into  the  night.  Often  when 
he  saw  his  young  master  looking  tired  and  haggard,  he 
would  caution  him — "  Marse  Dustin  don'  you  kill  yo'se'f. 
I  don*  wan  to  dig  yo'  grabe," — and  then  pass  on  without 
his  usual  smile.  Nobody  smiled  in  those  long,  bitter 
weeks.  Even  those  who  attempted  it,  in  order  to  cheer 
some  one  else,  failed  dismally.  Those  who  could  get 
away  had  done  so,  and  those  who  could  not  go  far  had 
gone  as  far  as  possible.     The  streets  were  deserted. 

At  last  the  worst  was  over  and  things  looked  brighter. 
But  the  faithful  George  was  found  digging  one  more 
grave.  The  tears  were  rolling  down  his  black,  wrinkled 
cheeks,  and  between  each  shovelful  of  dirt,  he  would  lean 
upon  the  handle  and  moan  piteously.  **  I  knowed  he'd  do 
it,  ef  he  don'  take  better  care  o*  hissef,  but  arter  he  went 
Norf  dat  time  he  growed  recklesser  and  recklesser  eb'ry 
day."  Then  in  the  next  outburst — **  De  good  Lord  knows 
Marse  Dustin  was  too  good  to  gib  his  precious  life  fo' 
dese  po'  white  trash."  But  the  young  Doctor  had  kept 
his  promise  and  done  something. 

Maitland  Griggs. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The  Yale  student  may  sleep  in  a  luxurious  dormitory, 
may  worship  in  a  beautiful  chapel,  may  exercise  in  a  pala- 
tial gymnasium,  may  while  away  the  ennui  of  an  illness 
in  a  comfortable  infirmary.  But  three  times  a  day,  when 
he  must  needs  eat  and  drink,  he  withdraws  within  an  old 
brick  structure,  which  has  been  condemned  as  unfit  for 
the  swinging  of  Indian  clubs,  and  which  has  as  a  conse- 
quence, been  transformed  into  a  dining  hall.  Perhaps  he 
is  then  reminded  of  Memorial  Hall  at  Cambridge,  with 
its  graceful  architecture,  its  hallway  adorned  with  statu- 
ary, and  its  spacious  restaurant  with  ample  accommo- 
dations and  modem  equipment.  Rather,  however,  than 
mourn  over  the  narrow  pantries  and  cramped  quarters  at 
Yale,  he  envies  the  men  of  future  classes,  who  shall  dine 
in  a  more  superb  edifice,  just  as  he  looks  back  with  pity 
upon  those  who  ate  their  undergraduate  meals  in  the 
thirties  and  forties.  In  reality,  forgetful  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  regardless  of  his  successors,  his  one  desire  is  to 
live  as  sumptuously  as  a  simple  menu  and  a  low  price  will 

permit. 

«  «  « 

The  University,  or  more  definitely  the  Management,  of 
the  Dining  Hall  has  a  similar  object  in  view :  to  furnish 
nearly  five  hundred  men  with  wholesome  board  at  a  nom- 
inal price.  The  theory  is  cooperative,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  two  parties  concerned,  having  apparently 
the  same  aim,  yet  working  in  direct  opposition,  and  often 
manifesting  a  mutual  unpleasantness.  These  two  parties 
are  the  Management  in  power,  and  the  men  who  board  at 
the  Hall.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  student  looks  upon 
the  Commons  just  as  the  mechanic  looks  upon  the  cor- 
poration whom  he  serves.  The  undergraduate  fails  to 
realize  that  the  Dining  Hall  is  carried  on  with  any  regard 
for  his  interests.  The  standard  of  the  cuisine  suffers 
from  this  lack  of  harmony.  If  the  student  complains  when 
he  is  given  tainted  meat  or  impure  water,  he  may  receive 
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little  satisfaction ;  and  finally  becoming  tired  of  useless 
objection,  he  abandons  the  Commons  to  find  some  other 
boarding  place.  The  Management  also  naturally  wearies 
of  complaints  which  are  sometimes  unreasonable,  and 
sometimes  couched  in  unhappy  phrases.  Moreover,  as 
there  is  always  a  long  list  of  men  waiting  to  secure  seats, 
the  occasional  withdrawal  of  a  student  seems  of  little  con- 
sequence. Yet  all  these  difficulties  are  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable. A  happy  solution  of  the  problem  ought  not 
to  be  very  complex.  Why  should  not  the  students  and 
the  Management  be  allied  in  some  tangible  way?  A 
restaurant  operated  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  students 
of  Yale  ought  to  be  managed  by  the  students  of  Yale. 
«  *  * 

The  plan  at  Harvard  commends  itself.  It  has  proved 
successful  in  a  practical  test.  A  small  committee  consist- 
ing of  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  students  elected 
from  the  Dining  Hall  constitute  the  managing  board. 
This  committee  has  entire  control  of  Memorial  Hall. 
It  might  be  feasible  to  adopt  such  a  measure  here,  even 
as  an  experiment.  A  committee  for  example,  of  ten 
men,  four  of  whom  should  represent  the  Faculty,  might 
undertake  the  work.  This  committee  would  superintend 
and  thus  cooperate  with  the  force  conducting  the  Commons, 
while  it  would  assure  harmony  between  the  hitherto  con- 
flicting elements.  It  should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  daily 
complaints,  while  its  duty  should  also  be  to  guarantee 
order,  and  to  improve  the  service.  The  finances  of  the 
Dining  Hall  should  also  come  under  its  immediate  super- 
vision. Acting  in  these  different  capacities,  its  main  object 
would  be  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  Commons. 
*  *  * 

Nor  does  it  seem  chimerical  to  picture  some  of  the 
results  of  such  a  plan.  The  fact  that  the  Commons  was 
managed  by  the  student  body  as  well  as  for  the  student 
body  would  insure  order;  it  would  sift  the  complaints 
down  to  the  few  criticisms  which  might  be  justifiable. 
But  little  hard  feeling  could  survive.  The  main  result 
37 
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would  be  that  the  food  and  service  would  reach  a  maximuin 
of  excellence  proportionate  to  the  weekly  rate.  And  a 
general  result  would  be  that  the  Yale  University  Dining 
Hall  would  be  patronized  not  only  by  the  poorest  men,  or 
by  those  whom  a  lack  of  means  might  prevent  from  going 
elsewhere,  but  by  students  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  who 
would  be  glad  to  get  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  how- 
ever simple  it  might  be. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

IN  BRAVER  DAYS. 

**  Kind  Sirs,  I've  drunk  to  each  man's  toast, 
And  glad's  my  heart,  that  all  can  boast 

Of  maids  so  dear  and  rare  ! 
I  love  a  lass,  whose  modest  grace. 
Whose  queenly  form  and  lovely  face 
Defy  the  limner's  brush  to  trace  ! 

Here's  to  that  maid  most  fair  ! " 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  shall  not  drink  to  her, 
Whoe'er  she  be  ;  because,  brave  Sir, 

Her  beauty  can't  surpas<? 
The  charms  of  one  I  love  !  I  deem 
Thine  may  be  fair,  but  Poets  dream 
Of  such  as  mine — a  noble  theme  ! 

I'd  die  Sir,  for  my  lass !" 

At  dawn  to  the  appointed  place, 
Each  came,  to  prove  his  lady's  grace 

Or  die, — such  honor's  duty ! 
Their  weapons  drawn  ;  a  moment's  wait ; 
They  put  them  back — e'er  'twas  too  late 
Since  both  in  their  appeals  to  Fate, 

Swore  by  my  Granddame's  beauty  ! 

A.  P.  N. 

-Every  one  who  has  ever  been  to  Limson's  Bend  knows 


Jerry  Limson.  The  summer  boarders  who  overrun  the  small 
sea  town  in  the  hot  weather  know  his  slouching  gait  and 
awkward  figure  as  well  as  they  know  Mott's  cottage,  which 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  He  is  quite  as  much  of  a  land- 
mark. The  road  that  comes  from  Wheelville,  four  miles  away 
on  the  railroad,  leads  through  bush  and  bog,  and  finally  shoots 
out  and  across  the  marshes,  between  the  tall  bush  grass,  with 
all  of  Limson's  Bend  spread  out  in  glory  before  it.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  bar  stands  Mott's  cottage,  with  its  green 
and  red  sides  resplendent  in  the  sunlight.  A  row  of  low- 
gabled  houses  with  rambling  red  roofs  and  fantastic  chimneys 
sturdily  faces  the  seashore,  from  Mott's,  around  the  bend  to 
the  mainland,  making  a  bold  front  against  the  surf  that 
splashes  at  its  feet.    The  narrow  jolting  road  that  leads  along 
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the  back  of  the  cottages,  terminates  at  the  steps  of  the  village 
store,  with  its  sign  nailed  up  over  the  door  post,  whereon  is 
to  be  read  "  Jerry  Limson,  Grocer." 

The  summer  boarder,  who  hauls  his  row-boat  up  on  the 
sand  and  carries  the  anchor-stone  to  the  bush  above,  comes  up 
to  the  door  step.  The  settee  at  the  front  of  the  building 
affords  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  A  listless  hot  air 
drives  the  fiies  buzzing  about  the  windows.  The  blue  of  the 
Sound  is  as  still  as  glass,  with  not  a  ripple  to  be  seen,  except 
the  lap  of  the  tide  on  the  shore  below.  Old  Jerry  sits  in  his 
doorway,  his  huge  boots  spread  out  before  him,  his  slouch 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  his  sunburned  face  only  half 
emerging  from  the  depths.  He  is  whittling  a  stick  for  a  door 
latch.  A  lazy,  shaggy  poodle  lies  on  the  grass,  breathing 
heavily,  opening  his  one  eye  now  and  then  to  observe  his  master, 
or  thumping  his  tail  on  the  hot  step  beside  him.  Far  along 
the  shore  towards  Mott*s  a  group  of  figures  are  clambering 
about  on  the  rocks,  and  off  on  the  Sound,  on  the  bank  of  the 
only  island  to  be  seen,  a  sailboat  hangs  listlessly.  A  man, 
quite  Lilliputian  in  the  distance,  is  trudging  along  the  road 
from  Mott's.     These  are  the  only  signs  of  life. 

The  summer  boarder  spars  at  a  fly  that  hums  about  his  head. 
The  shaggy  poodle  cocks  his  ears  and  watches  the  game  with 
interest.  The  fly  disposed  of,  the  boarder  turns  his  attention 
to  the  Bend,  and  counts  the  few  trees  that  shade  along  the  row 
of  cottages.  "  What  makes  Limson's  Bend  so  attractive  to 
summer  boarders,  Limson  ?"  he  asks.  Jerry  puts  his  head  on 
one  side  and  darts  a  swift  glance  at  a  gull  that  swoops  from 
the  island. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  says  :  **  lest  it's  Limson."  e.  s.  o. 

Not  far  from  the  delightful,  picturesque  old  town  of 

Quebec  is  the  pretty  Canadian  village  of  Charlesburg  and  a 
short  distance  above  the  church  there,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
formerly  magnificent  Chiteau  Bigot.  The  view  from  the  site 
looks  out  over  the  broad,  historic  St.  Lawrence  at  the  undulat- 
ing land  to  the  south,  while  to  the  north  stretches  the  vast 
wilderness  that  extends  unbroken  to  Hudson  Bay.  There  is 
visible  the  long  line  of  farm-houses  and  cultivated  land  lead- 
ing to  Quebec,  and  every  now  and  then  the  French  farmers 
can  be  seen  jogging  contentedly  along  in  their  charrettes  to  the 
market  in  the  city.     Occasionally  an  Indian  from  the  settle- 
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ment  of  Lorrette  comes  slouching  lazily  by,  or  an  old  habitant 
stops  to  light  his  clay  pipe  by  the  roadside.  Directly  along 
that  narrow  strip  of  houses  it  is  a  perfect  study  in  French 
peasant  life,  but  the  outlines  of  the  towering  mountains  behind 
rise  up  forbiddingly  and  destroy  the  illusion. 

There  is  much  romance  connected  with  the  old  Chateau. 
It  was  the  summer  resort  of  the  dissolute  Intendant  after 
whom  it  is  named,  and  there  it  was  that  the  mysterious  tales 
about  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  and  her  violent  death  originated. 
Kirby  makes  it  the  scene  of  his  fascinating  story  of  "The 
Legend  of  the  Golden  Dog."  Moreover,  the  dazzling  Ange- 
lique  de  Meloises  is  said  to  have  conducted  her  miniature 
court  there  as  well  as  at  Quebec,  in  imitation  of  the  brilliancy 
and  guilt  of  her  contemporary,  the  great  Pompadour.  There 
is  something  very  incongruous  with  these  memories  and  the 
queer  mixture  of  surroundings.  It  seems  strange  to  think  of 
a  portion  of  the  wicked  but  altogether  charming  and  resplen- 
dent court  of  Versailles  being  established  in  the  presence  of 
such  natural  grandeur.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  such 
tragedies  were  ever  enacted  in  such  a  peaceful  spot  or  that  any 
dsirk,  blood-stained  secret  passages  ever  existed  in  the  old 
Chateau. 

And  then,  as  the  afternoon  wanes,  and  the  neighboring 
mountains  throw  long,  cool  shadows  over  the  land,  the  good, 
happy  people  stroll  home  leisurely,  or  stop  and  gossip  at  each 
other's  gates.  The  women  prepare  supper  in  the  large,  tidy 
living  rooms  of  the  scrupulously  neat  houses,  or  spin  with  the 
crudely  made  looms,  singing  little  French  songs  as  the  hours 
glide  by. 

A  peasant  girl  trips  lightly  down  the  path  before  you  where 
that  murdered  Indian  girl  used  to  wander.  A  bat  flies  stupidly 
through  the  door  whence  the  proud  Angelique  would  come 
out  in  the  sunny  morning  to  breathe  the  fresh,  exhilarating 
mountain  air  in  the  bright  Canadian  autumn,  so  many  years 
ago.  The  lights  of  the  city  begin  to  show  themselves  through 
the  hazy  distance,  and  at  last  the  impatient  driver  of  your 
caliche  informs  you  respectfully  that  you  must  leave  if  you 
would  catch  your  train,  which  even  now  you  can  see  approach- 
ing miles  away  up  the  river.  e.  h. 

When  the  hunter  left  the   fisherman's    weather-beaten 

hut,  it  was  still  dark.     He  made  his  way  stealthily  across  the 
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pasture  to  his  blind,  stumbling  over  the  rocks  and  arousing 
an  old  cow  from  her  early  morning  nap.  The  blind  had  been 
built  on  a  sand  spit  which  jutted  out  into  the  lagoon  where 
the  sea  stretched  up  into  the  land.  The  fresh  "  trade  "  wind 
blew  steadily  from  the  beach  bringing  with  it  the  spray  of  the 
surf  which  pounded  heavily  on  the  coral  reef. 

Soon  the  eastern  sky  grew  pale,  heralding  the  coming  of  the 
day.  Gradually  in  the  increasing  light  nature  became  more 
discernible,  enabling  the  hunter  to  enjoy  the  surrounding 
scene.  In  front  of  him  stretched  the  stone  dike  built  during 
the  reign  of  Kamehameha  the  Great,  enclosing  the  bay  for  a 
fish  pond.  From  the  mud  flats  on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  came 
the  early  call  of  the  plover  and  curlew,  and  on  the  shallows 
the  long-legged  stilt  waded  about  responding  solemnly  to  his 
fellow.  Beyond  lay  the  plain  dotted  here  and  there  with 
cattle,  and  the  sand  hills  covered  with  the  brown  summer- 
burned  grass,  painted  a  golden  yellow  by  the  early  morning 
light  Beside  the  sand  hills  were  the  broad  rain-water  ponds 
fringed  with  the  tall  bullrush,  where  many  of  the  feathered 
tribe  often  found  a  night's  rest,  secure  from  danger.  A  grove 
of  tall  cocoanut  palms  waved  their  feathered  tops  over  a 
Chinese  rice  mill.  The  fields  of  rice  had  just  been  planted 
and  looked  like  a  crazy  quilt  of  brilliant  green.  Farther  in 
the  distance  rose  the  Koolan  mountains  now  capped  with  rosy 
lined  clouds  of  white  mist  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
dark  blue  of  their  valley-furrowed  sides. 

A  flock  of  ducks  with  a  contented  quack  and  flapping  of 
wings,  settled  into  the  pond  near  the  blind.  Bang !  bang ! 
went  the  hunter's  gun  in  quick  succession.  His  sport  had 
begun.  A.  F.  J. 

What  if  Marion  Crawford  did  say  he  wrote  for  money 

and  not  for  literature's  sake  ?  It  makes  him  no  less  an  artist, 
and  we  Americans  are  proud  of  his  novels  whatever  his  motive 
in  writing  them.  He  has  had  to  face  the  charge  of  producing 
the  worst  novel  ever  written  by  an  American,  but  he  has  also 
been  given  the  credit  for  the  best  one — "  Saracinesca."  The 
wonder  is,  that  a  man  only  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old,  could 
write  over  twenty  novels  and  not  have  more  of  them  share  the 
fate  of  "An  American  Politician."  However,  nearly  every 
one  has  reached  the  high  mark  at  which  he  always  aims.     But 
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there  is  one  thing  in  his  works  especially  noticeable.  His 
good  novels  are  always  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  in  these  we  trust  him  implicitly,  because  of  their  tone  of 
real  experience.  But  he  looks  at  us  Americans  from  the  out- 
side. In  his  stories  of  New  York  he  cannot  put  the  artistic, 
quaint  and  sympathetic  touches  of  the  "  Roman  Singer,"  nor 
the  weird  and  mysterious  fascination  of  "Mr.  Isaacs."  Yet 
even  into  these  he  drops  so  many  bits  of  brilliancy  and  wit  as 
to  make  our  essayists  fairly  jealous. 

Marion  Crawford  was  born  in  Europe,  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated in  Italy,  and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  abroad.  Because 
he  was  born  an  American  he  attempted  the  American  novel, 
but  because  he  has  spent  his  life  across  the  water,  he  has  made 
the  greatest  success  in  the  domain  of  his  experience — the 
foreign  novel.  m.  g. 

The  last  faint  tinge  of  color  rises  from  the  lake  in  a 


cloud  of  mist  and  vanishes  over  the  western  tree-tops.  The 
bats,  just  beginning  to  see,  are  skimming  low  over  the  water. 
The  twittering  of  the  birds  is  giving  place  to  the  woe-begone 
wails  of  the  owl.  Across  the  cove,  a  fast  brightening  light 
shows  where  the  camp-fire  is  whetting  its  appetite  for  the  com- 
ing venison.  In  the  path  of  gold  it  spreads  over  the  lake  floats 
a  dark  canoe.  The  paddle  in  the  stern  is  raised  and  dropped  so 
quietly  that  not  even  the  most  intent  ear  can  hear  the  sound. 
Softly,  with  scarce  a  ripple,  the  sharp  bow  cleaves  the  silent 
waters.  A  wooded  point  is  passed.  The  trees  dwindle  sud- 
denly to  bushes  and  high  grass,  a  small  stream  flows  gently 
through  the  meadow.  Its  cool  banks  oflfer  a  tempting  drink- 
ing place  to  the  thirsty  deer. 

Up  the  stream,  stealing  from  point  to  point,  glides  the  canoe. 
With  eager  eyes  the  hunters  scan  the  ever-appearing  shore  as 
they  follow  the  many  turns.  Now  the  light  splash  of  a  spor- 
tive minnow  thrills  their  ears.  Now  the  charm  of  the  darken- 
ing shadows  overcomes  them  with  its  drowsy  influence.  Yield- 
ing for  a  moment  to  the  calm  spirit  of  the  passing  day  they 
settle  back  and  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  dream  on  thus 
forever. 

Lazily  they  drift  into  a  "logan."  A  sudden  excitement 
thrills  the  boat.  The  hunters  start  up  and  gaze  intently  before 
them.     Swiftly,  but  noiselessly  the  canoe  darts  forward :  slowly 
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its  speed  abates  and  now  it  is  scarcely  moving.  The  rifle  is 
raised :  but  no  sound,  save  the  distant  call  of  a  loon,  breaks 
the  silence.  The  light  breeze,  barely  drifting  down  stream,  is 
just  strong  enough  to  carry  the  scent  of  the  hunters  away  from 
the  unsuspecting  deer.  His  back  is  just  visible  above  the 
bushes.  Now  he  nibbles  the  tender  grass  ;  now  he  stretches 
his  dainty  neck  to  reach  the  cooling  water ;  now  he  raises  his 
head  and  looks  suspiciously  around.  An  almost  inaudible 
sound  from  the  canoe  is  enough  to  make  him  start  and  sniff 
the  air.  A  moment  of  suspense  is  followed  by  a  whispered 
"  Now  !  '*  With  a  snort  of  terror  the  deer  makes  one  magnifi- 
cent bound  toward  the  woods  and  safety.  But  those  beautiful 
eyes  are  destined  never  again  to  see  the  mountain  shades. 

N.   A.   s. 

The  recurrence  of  Commencement  in  the  various  col- 
leges and  universities  is  the  occasion  of  a  large  number  of  col- 
lege reminiscences.  Class  gatherings  and  college  festivals  give 
opportunity  for  excellent  speech-making  and  story-telling; 
old  collegians  walk  arm  in  arm,  call  each  by  the  old  nicknames, 
and  vow  there  never  was  such  jollity  as  belong  to  their  student 
ways.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  almost  no  good  literature  what- 
ever, based  upon  college  life  in  America  ?  A  few  books  have 
been  issued  which  draw  their  interest  from  the  picture  of 
college  life,  yet  considering  the  delight  with  which  men  of 
letters  profess  to  regard  their  college  days,  does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  no  one  makes  an  attempt  to  reproduce  those  days 
in  literature  ?  It  is  true  that  tales  have  been  written  by  men 
shortly  after  graduation,  but  they  have  been  of  a  callow  sort. 

The  reason  will  be  found  in  the  limitations  of  college  life. 
To  the  collegian  himself,  his  college  life  is  a  momentous  affair. 
He  finds  himself  one  of  a  company  that  is  hedged  in  by  a 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances,  laws,  manners,  traditions.  A 
boy  before  entering,  he  is  suddenly  talking  about  the  men  of 
his  class ;  he  helps  to  make  laws,  becomes  sometimes  a  revo- 
lutionary character,  is  conscious,  in  fine,  of  an  isolation  from 
the  common  conditions  of  other  people.  Their  own  affairs 
thus  become  of  great  importance  to  them,  and  so  absorbed  are 
they  in  their  microcosm  that  — 

"  They  take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  circles  round  the  world." 
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The  outside  world  humors  this  collegiate  temper,  and  the 
college  man  rarely  fails  to  find  a  ready  listener.  As  a  student 
he  is  regarded  with  that  respect  which  the  old  always  feel 
toward  the  young  when  they  are  engaged  in  any  really  high 
occupation.  As  a  collegian  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  high- 
spirited,  frisky  animal,  generally,  and  always  interesting 
because  of  his  abstraction  from  the  common  pursuits  of  the 
world. 

When  the  collegian  goes  out  into  the  fuller  life  of  the  world 
of  men,  and  enters  into  a  maturity  of  feeling  and  judgment, 
he  laughs  good-naturedly  at  his  own  self  importance,  and  at 
the  magnifying-glass  with  which  he  was  wont  to  inspect  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  little  life.  He  would  find  it  hard  to 
treat  the  details  of  his  college  life  with  the  respect  for  which 
the  novel  would  call,  nor  does  the  romance  of  those  days 
seem  complete  enough  to  him  now  to  warrant  being  repro- 
duced as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  romance.  Thus 
college  life  appears  in  literature  in  fragment  only,  for  it 
appears  to  the  writer  afterward  only  as  a  fragment  of  a  fuller 
life.  The  novel  is,  in  some  sense,  a  complete  work,  and 
representation  of  a  complete  thought,  but  the  very  character- 
istic of  college  life  is  its  incompleteness.  The  graduation  day 
is  the  Commencement.  p.  c.  p. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

A  Foot  Ball  Meeting 

Was  held  at  the  University  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City, 
April  I.  The  following  were  present :  Mr.  Walter  Camp, 
Yale  ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks,  Harvard ;  Mr.  Alexander  MofEatt, 
Princeton  ;  Mr.  John  C.  Bell,  Univ.  of  Penn.;  and  Mr.  P.  J. 
Dashiell,  Lehigh.  The  rules  of  the  game  were  revised  and 
several   changes  made,  mainly  those  relating  to  mass-plays. 

Officers  of  the  Graduate  Club 

Were  elected  April  i,  as  follows:  President,  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury,  '59  ;  First  Vice-President,  William  K.  Townsend, 
*7i  ;  Second  Vice-President,  William  Henry  Bishop,  '67. 

The  President's  Report 

For  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  issued  April  2.  The 
new  buildings  erected  during  the  year  were  Winchester  Hall 
and  a  Laboratory  building  for  the  Medical  School.  Several 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Faculty,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  men  being  now  connected  with  the  Academic  De- 
partment. A  large  number  of  gifts  to  the  University  are 
recorded,  and  several  recommendations  made. 

The  Junior  Exhibition 

Was  held  April  12.    The  speakers  were  as  follows  : 

Samuel  B.  Darling  :  "  Chinese  "  Gordon. 

Julian  I.  Chamberlain  :  ''  Milton  !  Thou  Should'st  be  Living 
at  this  Hour." 

Lindsay  Denison  :  "  Chinese  "  Gordon. 

George  H.  Thomas  :  "  Milton  !  Thou  Should'st  be  Living 
at  this  Hour." 

Samuel  Tyler  :  The  Moral  Awakening  of  France. 

Clement  G.  Clarke  :  "Milton  !  Thou  Should'st  be  Living  at 
this  Hour." 

Clarence  W.  Halbert :  The  Moral  Awakening  of  France. 

George  A.  Lewis :  "  Chinese  "  Gordon. 

The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clarke. 
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The  Kent  Club 

Elected  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  April  17,  as  follows : 
President,  R.  P.  Freeman,  Jr.,  '94  ;  Vice-President,  D.  B. 
Kelly,  '95  ;  Secretary,  D.  E.  Fitzgerald,  '95  ;  Treasurer,  E.  J. 
Maher,  '94 ;  Executive  Committee,  D.  B.  Kelly,  '95,  G.  P. 
Breckenridge,  '94,  and  G.  R.  Montgomery,  '94. 

The  Spring  Games 
Of  the  Y.  A.  A.  were  held  at  the  Field  April  25. 

The  Yale-Harvard  Debate 

Took  place  at  the  Hyperion,  April  27.  The  Hon.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  '56,  presided.  The  speakers  were,  for  Yale  :  G.  H. 
Baum,  L.  S.;  H.  H.  Kellogg,  '94,  and  H.  E.  Buttrick,  '95.  For 
Harvard:  W.  E.  Hutton,  '95  ;  W.  C.  Douglass,  L.  S.;  C.  A. 
Dumway,  P.  G.  Yale  had  the  affirmative  and  Harvard  the 
negative  of  the  following  subject :  **  That  full  membership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  given  to  the  Cabinet." 
The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

The  Southern  Club 

Elected  the  following  officers  April  28 :  President,  M.  N. 
Buckner, '95  ;  Vice-President,  J.  C.  Greenway,  '95  S.;  Secre- 
tary, G.  L.  Buist,  96  ;  Treasurer,  Robert  Lusk,  '96. 

Base  Ball  Games 
During  the  month  resulted  as  follows  : 

April    I,     Wesleyan  vs.  Yale  :  6-9. 
April    6,     Boston  vs.  Yale  :  3-5. 
April  18,     Wesleyan  vs.  Yale:  7-8. 
April  26,     Columbia  vs.  Yale  :  3-5. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

There  is  no  need  to  consider  Robert  Elsmerc  when  reading  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward's  latest  work.  In  Afarceiia*  she  has  produced  a  novel  which, 
had  it  been  her  first,  would  have  brought  her  a  reputation  equal  to  that  sbe 
has  gained  as  the  authoress  of  the  other  now  famous  work.  MarceUa  is  so 
superior  to  the  ordinary  modern  novel,  so  different  in  conception,  thought 
and  expression  from  the  books  which  we  read  nowadays,  that  it  would  be 
strange  if  this  novel  had  not  already  been  judged  one  of  the  notable  works 
of  the  day.  It  is  too  long  and  too  dependent  for  its  story  upon  problems, 
to  be  popular,  for  the  modern  tendency  is  toward  short  sketches  of  a 
decidedly  artistic  quality. 

Marcella  is  the  story  of  the  earlier  days  of  a  girl's  life.  Marcella  Boyce  is 
in  many  ways  a  remarkable  woman,  whose  character  women  will  under- 
stand and  men  will  try  to  understand.  Mrs.  Ward  excels  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  by  sequence  of  events.  There  are  authors  who  in  a  few 
brief,  neatly  turned  sentences,  tell  you  at  once  the  character,  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  person  they  are  attempting  to  portray.  This  system  has  its 
merits,  but  it  is  not  Mrs.  Ward's  system.  Through  ManeUa's  entire  life,  as 
far  as  we  can  see  it,  her  character  is  developing,  changing,  maturing.  The 
people  she  meets  affect  her  ;  what  they  say  and  do  shapes  her  destiny  to  an 
extent  which  is  remarkable  in  a  novel.  Mrs.  Ward's  art  in  this  respect  is 
truly  wonderful.  There  are  times  when  one  thinks  that  Marcella  would 
have  acted  differently,  but  one  always  understands  why  she  chooses  her 
mode  of  action.  To  be  able  to  follow  the  working  of  such  a  mind  as 
Marcella*!^  through  all  the  troubles  and  experiences  which  befall  her,  is  a 
privilege  for  which  every  thoughtful  reader  will  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Ward. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  taken  nine  hundred  pages  to  tell  her  story.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  book,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  entire  story,  no  incident,  no  scene,  which  does  not  lead  to  something 
else.  The  length  of  the  book  arises  from  Mrs.  Ward's  method  of  develop- 
ing character,  and  all  the  people  in  the  story  are  brought  before  the  reader's 
notice  in  this  manner,  which  is  to  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  Mrs.  Ward. 
It  is  therefore  clearly  impossible  to  repeat  in  a  few  sentences  the  story 
which  Mrs.  Ward  tells  successfully  in  so  long  a  book.  The  bare  story  of 
Marcella  would  not  be  understood ;  to  understand  the  story  one  must  ap- 
preciate the  girl's  motives,  her  purposes,  her  thoughts,  and  this  is  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Ward's  art.  Besides,  inasmuch  as  everyone  accord- 
ing to  his  temperament  will  differ  concerning  Marcella^  the  girl,  everyone  will 
hold  different  ideas  about  Marcella^  the  book.  For  the  different  concep- 
tions of  Marcella's  character  will  change  in  many  ways  the  story  which  Mrs. 
Ward  has  told. 

The  two  men  who  shape  Marcella* s  life — who,  in  fact,  cause  the  story — are 
in  strong  contrast,  and  are  both  true  to  life.    One  cannot  help   admiring 

^Marcella.    By  Mrs.   Humphrey  Ward.     In   2  volumes.    Pp.  945.     New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Company.     Price,  $a.oo. 
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the  clever,  fascinating  Harry  Wharton^  who  has  so  great  an  effect  upon 
Marcella  in  the  early  days ;  who  in  later  years  affects  her  in  a  different,  yet 
equally  important  way.  The  shrewdness  of  the  man,  his  resources,  his 
strange  power,  are  all  drawn  with  a  strong  hand,  and  in  his  downfall  a  feel- 
ing of  pity  unconsciously  mingles  with  the  feeling  of  contempt,  which  in 
the  end  the  reader  must  inevitably  feel  for  him.  His  marriage,  when  all  is 
ended,  is  perhaps  natural ;  it  is  neither  essential  nor  convincing.  The  other 
man,  Aldoinos  Raebum,  is  a  totally  different  type,  whom  the  average  reader 
will  probably  consider  less  original  than  Harry  Wharton^  but  who  is,  in 
reality,  much  rarer.  He  is  far  removed  from  the  hero  of  the  paper-covered 
novels  which  are  issued  monthly,  and  his  personality,  his  patience,  his 
kindness,  his  dignity,  his  ideals,  are  alike  fascinating.  Both  men,  and,  for 
that  matter,  all  the  men  in  the  book,  are  distinctly  superior  to  the  men  who 
are  to  be  found  in  most  books  which  are  written  by  women.  Edward 
Hallirty  who  plays  a  somewhat  important  part,  is  also  drawn  strongly,  and 
his  death,  together  with  the  circumstances  surrounding  it,  forms  one  of  the 
most  touching  scenes  in  a  beautiful  story.  The  latter  part  of  the  book 
appears  hastily  written  and  commonplace.  It  is  probably  neither.  What 
happens  is  only  what  must  inevitably  happen,  and  is  therefore,  though  the 
only  possible  ending,  naturally  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  which 
throughout  deals  in  surprises.  Mrs.  Ward  undoubtedly  devoted  her  best 
work  to  those  portions  of  the  book  which  must  have  interested  her  more. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  fact  that  Mrs.  Ward's  books  must  deal  with  a  "  prob- 
lem." Marcella  Yi2iS  for  its  **  problem  "  the  English  Game  Laws  ;  poaching 
and  its  attendant  arrests  and  murders ;  the  still  large  '*  problem "  of 
the  relation  of  the  land-owning  class,  especially  those  who  inherit,  to  the 
poor;  Socialism,  the  Labor  Problem,  and  the  Compulsory  Eight  Hours 
Day.  All  sides  are  presented  fairly,  and  as  such  matters  as  these  are  of 
deep  importance  to  England  at  present,  the  publication  of  Marcella  in  that 
country  is  most  timely.  The  people  in  the  book  have  under  the  circum- 
stances naturally  much  to  say  concerning  Socialism.  It  is  better,  however, 
that  they  should  talk  about  something  than  about  nothing,  and  these  con- 
versations are  on  the  whole  surprisingly  well  adapted  to  the  general  reader. 
Moreover,  the  story  is  nowhere  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  the  "  problem." 
The  connection  of  Jim  ffurd*s  poaching  and  his  subsequent  execution — the 
various  steps  leading  to  which  being  very  well  described — is  inseparable  to 
the  story,  is  the  turning  point  of  the  story  in  fact,  aiid  yet  is  at  the  same 
time  the  turning  point  of  the  '*  problem  "  as  well.  The  combination  is  start- 
ling, fascinating,  and  an  achievement  for  which  Mrs.  Ward  may  well  be 
congratulated. 

Marcellais  prettily  bound  in  two  volumes.  The  custom  of  issuing  novels 
in  this  way  is  becoming  a  habit,  and  a  bad  habit,  with  the  publishers, 
especially  Macmillan  &  Company.  There  is  more  excuse  for  it  with 
Marcella  than  with  /Catharine  Lauderdale,  as  it  is  a  much  longer  book.  No 
doubt  each  of  the  books  is  easier  to  handle  than  if  the  novel  had  been  pub- 
lished in  a  single  volume,  but  the  custom  i6  likely  to  develop  into  the 
atrocious,  expensive  system  of  publishing  books  in  three  volumes,  now  in 
vogue  in  England. 
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Olive  Thorne  Miller's  stories  of  birds  and  of  bird  life  are  even  more  free 
from  the  technical  lingo  of  the  ornithologist  than  are  the  essays  of  John 
Burroughs  ;*  she  is  a  '*  bird  lover,"  not  an  egg-collecting,  bird-skinning 
naturalist.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  policy  with  her  that  she  disturbs  as  little  as 
possible  the  creatures  she  is  watching  but  a  matter  of  kindness  of  heart 
She  is  kind  and  sympathetic  without  any  of  the  mawkish  and  generally 
inaccurate  sentimentality  that  is  characteristic  of  Sunday  School  library 
literature.  It  is  good  to  find  through  her  the  humor  and  the  pathos  of  bird- 
life  ;  to  one  confined  to  the  city  or  the  sick  bed  her  stories  must  bring  the 
freshness  and  the  invigorating  brightness  of  an  early  morning  walk  in  a 
summer  pasture.  However  familiar  we  may  be  with  her  views  and  her 
methods  any  new  observations  she  may  record  are  sure  to  have  an  individ- 
uality of  their  own.  She  has  discovered  that  a  robin  in  August,  rearing  his 
family,  is  as  dififerent  a  person  from  the  robin  in  April,  wooing  his  lady,  as 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  during  final  examinations  different  from  the  sun- 
burned and  bare-footed  individual  who  sits  on  the  stem  of  a  rusty  cat  boat 
a  few  days  later,  and  makes  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the  wind. 

The  book  in  hand  contains,  as  its  name  indicates,  studies  in  the  habits  of 
birds  of  the  far  west,  more  particularly  those  of  the  Colorado  parks.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  western  birds  are  louder  and  more  persistent  noise  makers 
than  their  kind  in  the  east.  While  the  book  does  not  openly  suggest  the 
thought,  it  readily  leads  us  to  speculate  concerning  the  quality  of  trans- 
Mississippi  air  that  makes  personalities  so  much  bigger  out  there,  and,  not 
to  speak  disparagingly,  so  much  more  willing  to  express  themselves. 
Besides  this  difference  in  the  character  of  birds  common  to  both  sections  of 
the  country  the  book  treats  most  entertainingly  of  certain  species  not  found 
among  us  at  all,  so  for  instance  the  magpie — who  builds  a  nest  as  big  as  a 
bushel  basket  with  a  roof  and  a  side  door,  and  the  various  chats,  who  are  as 
shy  and  hard  to  find  at  home  as  are  philanthropic  landladies  in  New  Haven. 
The  Bird  Lover  in  the  West,  like  all  of  Olive  Thome  Miller's  books  has 
been  made  up  almost  altogether  of  papers  collected  from  the  various  period- 
icals to  which  she  contributes.  There  is  a  certain  disconnectedness  neces- 
sary to  volumes  made  up  in  this  way  that  is  in  the  present  instance  rather 
an  added  charm.  It  is  for  occasional  reading ;  not  for  a  half-the-night 
seance  with  a  pitcher  of  cold  tea  and  a  locked  door.  More  books  and  more 
writers  of  this  sort  are  needed  to  retard  the  growing  disposition  among  us 
to  see  nothing  beautiful  unless  it  is  on  canvas  or  hewn  out  of  marble. 

The  name  of  the  publisher  is  sufficient  information  as  to  the  tastefulness 
and  substantiality  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work. 

If  anyone  doubted  that  short  stories  were  popular  he  would  have  only  to 
look  over  the  list  of  books  issued  by  the  best  publishers  this  spring  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  such  was  the  case.  The  short  story  is  the  product  of 
the  magazines,  and  many  of  these  volumes  are  collections  of  stories  which 
formerly  appeared  in  them,  but  very  often  they  are  entirely  composed  of 
stories  which  have  never  before  appeared.  The  modern  novel  has  become 
so  long,  and  in  many  cases  so  tedious— even  the  modem  novels  which  we 

*  The  Bird  Lover  in  the  West.    By  Olive  Thorne  Miller.    Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company. 
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feel  it  our  duty  to  read,  like  The  Heavenly  Twins^  offer,  if  we  would  only 
confess  it,  a  tremendous  temptation  to  "  skip  "—that  the  weary  reader  is 
glad  to  take  up  a  story  which  he  can  lay  down  again  in  half  an  hour  at  the 
most,  with  a  certain  satisfaction  at  having  gained  a  new  impression.  For 
the  good  short  story  should  be  concise  and  to  the  point,  with  an  idea  which 
retains  the  attention  of  the  reader  even  when  the  book  is  put  away.  When 
a  short  story  embraces  these  characteristics  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  charm- 
ing piece  of  literature. 

It  would  seem  that  a  certain  amount  of  boldness  would  be  required  in 
order  to  write  tales  of  India  and  its  queer  inhabitants  after  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling has  made  it  famous  as  the  scene  of  his  wonderful  storied.  Mrs.  Steele 
possessed  the  necessary  boldness  and  sufficient  ability  to  present  to  the  pub- 
lic a  collection  of  well  written,  strong  and  vivid  sketches  of  life  in  this  dis- 
tant country.*  Comparisons  are  odious,  but  these  stories  without  being 
imitative  remind  one  forcibly  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Mrs.  Steele,  however, 
has  a  vigorous  style  which  is  peculiarly  her  own,  and  a  pleasant  way  of  say- 
ing things.  Moreover,  she  invariably  has  a  story  to  tell,  which  is  convenient 
when  one  is  going  to  tell  a  story.  The  peculiarity  of  the  people  and  their 
customs,  the  hot  and  glaring  sunlight,  the  strange  sounds  and  echoes,  and 
the  quickness  of  Death  all  make  the  readers  interested  in  these  little 
sketches,  for  all  these  things  characteristic  of  India  are  depicted  in  a  vivid 
manner. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  in  order  to  be  original  one  must  also  be 
obscure.  Mrs.  Steele  is  both,  and  the  latter  quality  is  the  one  unfortunate 
tendency  of  her  style.  It  is  sometimes — rather  oftener  than  not — difficult 
to  exactly  understand  what  she  means,  and  therefore  the  point  of  a  story  is 
occasionally  lost  at  the  first  reading.  When  this  arises  from  the  reader's 
ignorance  of  the  customs  of  India  it  is  not  surprising,  but  the  difficulty  is 
not  always  from  this  cause.  Mrs.  Steele  uses  more  native  words  than  are 
necessary,  and  in  this  way  intensifies  her  tendency  to  be  obscure.  They 
undoubtedly  give  color  to  the  scene,  but  they  are  irritating  when  used  in 
such  large  numbers.  It  is  always  advisable  to  write  in  one  language  at  a 
time.    Failing  this,  a  glossary  should  be  added  to  the  volume. 

The  Fhwer  of  Forgiveness  is  an  attractive  title,  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  the  story  bearing  it  comes  first  in  the  book,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  volume.  It  is  quite  the  poorest  tale  in  the  collection.  The  character 
of  Dhurm  Singh  in  For  the  Faith  is  very  cleverly  drawn,  and  Terence 
CtReilly  is  a  jolly  person  to  meet,  even  if  only  in  a  book.  His  finding  of 
the  "  devil  baby,"  Boots^  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  it  by  0*ReiUys  ser- 
vant, Shivdeo,  forms  the  theme  of  The  Bhut-baby^  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid  stories  in  the  volume.  Feroza  is  a  touching  little  tale,  and  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  story  of  revenge  which  follows  it,  In  the  House  of  a  Copper- 
smithy  though  both  are  similar  in  general  plot.  The  Footstep  of  Death  is  the 
best  in  the  volume,  and  is  really  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  The  blind  beg- 
gar, waiting  on  the  sand  and  listening  for  the  Footstep  of  Death,  while  he 
tells  the  "  Presence  "  who  sits  beside  him  "  a  tale  of  footsteps  from  begin- 

*  The  Flower  of  Forgiveness.    By  Flora  Annie  Steele.    Pp.  355.    New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 
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ning  to  end  "  is  a  character  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget.  And, 
indeed,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  all  the  stories  in  this  attractive  volume, 
none  of  which  are  commonplace,  they  at  least  are  interesting  and  leave  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  not  long  been  before  the  public,  but  from  all  appear- 
ances the  public  will  not  have  had  enough  of  his  writings  for  some  time  to 
come.  His  novel,  The  Raiders^  which  was  reviewed  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Lit.,  was  an  unusually  good  story  of  its  kind,  and  his  collection  of  what 
he  calls  storm- tossed  waifs  and  estrays  has  just  reached  its  fifth  edition. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  more  delightful  Scotch  sketches  than  these.  A  better 
idea  of  them  will  doubtless  be  gained  from  his  own  definition  than  from  the' 
words  "stories"  or  "sketches."  It  is  just  such  "waifs  and  estrays'*  of 
literature  as  these  which  are  delightful.  Mr.  Crockett  glides  from  pathos  to 
humor  without  the  least  apparent  effort,  and  his  style  is  always  direct,  virile 
and  forcible.  No  recent  author  has  told  his  stories  in  so  original  and  dis- 
tinctive a  manner.  Through  all  the  tales  one  can  smell  the  heather,  see  the 
ragged,  bare-footed  Scotch  urchins,  picture  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 
breathe  the  Scotch  air,  and  hear  the  soft,  rich  brogue  of  the  Highlands. 

The  people  who  inhabit  Mr.  Crockett's  book  are  pleasant  to  know.  The 
unassuming  self-sacrifice  of  The  StUkit  Minister^  is  better  than  a  hundred 
sermons  :  such  men  as  these  teach  one  to  believe  in  his  fellow-men.  CUg 
Kelly ^  the  young  champion  of  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  whose  adventures 
are  set  forth  in  two  of  the  stories,  is  first  cousin  at  least  to  Mr.  Davis* 
"  Gallegher."  and  is  a  very  interesting  person.  In  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  stories  concerning  him  is  The  Heather  LintU^  which  is  full  of  the 
most  exquisite  pathos  and  is  told  in  a  very  dainty  way.  Among  all  the 
charming  sketches  which  make  up  the  volume  The  Heather  UntU  stands 
out  as  an  unsurpassed  example  of  Mr.  Crockett's  clever  writing.  An  interest- 
ing point  in  Scotch  life  is  brought  out  in  The  Tutor  of  Curlywee,  It  is  notori- 
ous that  Scotch  "  bairns "  are  better  educated  than  their  brethren  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  story  the  way  that  some  of  the  "  bairns  " 
gained  their  knowledge,  which  is  so  great  as  to  surprise  even  the  Minister  of 
Education,  is  told  in  a  highly  amusing  manner.  Accepted  by  the  Beasts  would 
have  been  expanded  by  a  less  obliging  author  into  a  three  volume  novel. 
We  can  recall  many  a  "  purpose  novel  "  which  has  had  less  theme  than  this 
excellent  story. 

The  volume  is  bound  uniform  with  The  Raiders  and  is  dedicated  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who,  having  himself  written  many  delightful 
stories  of  Scotland,  must  have  read  these  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  interest, 
and  have  felt  proud  of  the  dedication. 

When  one  has  read  The  White  Crovm\  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Ward  should  have  wished  to  have  escaped  the  responsibility  of  having 

*The  SHcket  Minister,  and  Some  Common  Men.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     Pp.  283. 
New  York :  Macmillan  and  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

t  The  White  Crown,  and  other  stories.    By  Herbert  D.  Ward.    Pp.  335.     Bos- 
ton  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.     Price  $1.25. 
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written  it.  In  a  postscript  he  says  :  "  The  manuscript  of  the  preceding  pages 
has  recently  been  found  between  the  covers  of  an  old  Latin  folio  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  by  the  estate  of  a  distinguished  scholar  .  .  .",  and 
perhaps  this  is  a  good  way  of  escaping  responsibility.  But  as  the  post- 
script as  well  as  the  story  is  fiction  and  not  truth,  the  best  way  would 
have  been  not  to  have  written  the  story  in  the  first  place. 

In  The  White  Crown  Mr.  Ward  has  answered  a  great  question  :  how  to 
avoid  war,  murder  and  bloodshed.  It  is  simplicity  itself:  don't  kill.  All 
the  soldiers  in  the  German  Army  join  a  society  which  wears  for  its  emblem 
a  crown  of  silver  and  which  makes  its  members  take  oath  not  to  commit 
murder.  All  the  soldiers  in  the  French  Army  do  the  same.  Then,  when 
the  two  countries  go  to  war,  there  is  no  war.  It  is  a  very  simple,  practical 
plan.  The  man  who  organizes  this  wonderful  society  is  a  "stranger." 
Just  who  he  is  Mr.  Ward  does  not  tell  us.  Perhaps  he  is  meant  to  be 
allegorical  for  we  are  informed  that  '*  Those  who  saw  him,  who  heard  his 
voice  .  .  .  say  that  when  an  impious  nation  threatens  war  he  will  come 
again." 

Mr.  Ward's  method  of  writing  is  no  less  wonderful  than  his  inventive 
imagination.  We  are  not  certain,  but  we  think  it  is  Mr.  Ward's  ambition  to 
write  a  story  in  which  every  sentence  shall  be  a  question.  He  almost 
accomplished  this  object  in  The  White  Crown,  The  idea  is  a  new  one,  and 
rather  fascinating.  It  suggests  an  old  game  called  **  Twenty  Questions." 
The  irritating  thing  about  it  is  that  Mr.  Ward  never  answers  his  own  questions 
but  lets  the  reader  infer  the  answers  from  what  follows:  but  then  if  he 
ever  writes  his  ideal  story  in  which  every  sentence  is  a  question,  there  will 
be  no  room  for  any  answers.  The  reader  just  begins  to  wonder  who  the 
"  stranger  "  is  when  Mr.  Ward  drops  a  hint :  "  Was  he  a  general  in  disguise  ?  " 
The  reader  gives  it  up,  but  Mr.  Ward  helps  him  and  answers  in  the  negative. 
But  from  now  on  the  reader  must  rely  upon  himself,  because  Mr.  Ward  gives 
no  further  clue.  **  Could  the  stranger  have  been  a  prince  incognito  ? 
Would  a  prince  walk  to  Potsdam  and  back  when  there  is  a  railroad — and  in 
March?",  asks  Mr.  Ward.  The  reader  is  given  additional  facts,  and  the 
examination  recommences.  "Who,"  asks  Mr.  Ward,  "was  this  mysterious 
man  who  could  penetrate  palaces,  awe  generals,  escape  dungeons,  and 
wield  imperial  power  over  an  army  of  millions?  was  he  a  spy?  .  .  . 
With  what  wild  scheme  had  this  adventurer  entrapped  the  imagination  of  a 
continent  ?  By  what  power  had  he  controlled  the  undercurrent  ?  Who  was 
this  religious  fanatic  ?  Whence  his  birth,  his  resources,  his  inspiration  ? 
Was  he  a  man  of  gigantic  fraud  or  of  dedicated  fate?  Was  he  a  madman, 
a  genius,  or  a  god  ?"  The  "  stranger  "  is  not  the  only  person  in  the  story 
about  whom  Mr.  Ward  is  inquisitive.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  excites 
his  curiosity :  "  Had  the  intoxication  of  the  crisis  sent  him  into  insanity  ? '' 
It  must  be  very  humiliating  to  the  author  to  be  unable  to  answer  these 
simple  questions.  When  the  soldiers  refuse  to  fire  Mr.  Ward  asks. 
"  Refused  to  obey  ?  And  in  this  very  mouth  of  battle  ?  "  Concerning  the 
gunners  he  wants  to  know  "  For  whom  are  these  a  scapegoat  ?  For  whom 
this  sacrifice?",  and  he  further  inquires:  "Had  the  guns  been  pledged  to 
mutiny?"  Mr.  Ward,  like  his  readers,  is  doubtless  confused  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  "  stranger  "  influenced  all  these  men  ;  in  other  words,  "  How 
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was  the  secret  of  this  gigantic  purpose  concealed  beneath  so  calm  a  front  ?** 
"  Fanaticism/'  he  tells  us,  kept  the  conspiracy  from  the  press,  and  this  of 
course  is  a  perfectly  clear  and  reasonable  explanation. 

The  other  stones  in  the  volume  are  a  very  little  better  than  Tke  IVkiie 
Crown,  One  or  two  of  them  are  interesting  in  a  melodramatic  way,  al- 
though they  are  not  particularly  original  or  well  written.  The  Value  of  a 
Cipher  is  a  fairly  good  account  of  a  murder  mystery  and  trial.  The  Sema- 
phore is  a  railroad  story  which  is  like  many  others  of  its  kind.  As  examples 
of  Mr.  Ward's  peculiar  process  of  telling  a  story  by  asking  questions,  all 
are  distinctly  inferior  to  The  White  Crown,  Mr.  Ward  resembles  Mr. 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  in  his  ability  to  imagine  improbable  plots,  and, 
although  an  author  of  some  reputation,  the  literary  merit  of  his  work,  as 
shown  in  this  volume,  is  perhaps  only  slightly  greater. 

The  book  is  bound  in  dark  blue  much  more  prettily  than  its  contents 
deserve,  with  a  white  crown  in  silver  upon  the  cover. 

It  is  indeed  a  good  sign  that  so  many  books  have  been  written  of  late  by 
the  professors  and  instructors  of  this  University.  Prof.  Ladd's  Psychology^ 
Prof.  Adams'  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Dr.  Phelps,  The 
Beginning  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession  ;  the  late  Prof.  MacLaughlin  published  one  book  last  year, 
and  another  from  his  pen  is  soon  to  be  issued  ;  and  Dr.  Phelps  has  just 
edited  Selections  from  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Thomas  Gray*  thus  adding  still 
another  to  a  growing  list  which  cannot  help  being  beneficial  to  Yale.  The 
work  upon  a  book  of  this  kind  is  difficult,  and  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended upon  it  is  not  always  immediately  apparent.  In  this  volume  the  care 
with  which  the  book  has  been  edited  is  everywhere  noticeable.  The  collec- 
tion is  a  comprehensive  one  and  contains  all  the  poems  which  are  of  inter- 
est, together  with  a  large  amount  of  prose.  Some  of  Gray's  own  notes 
have  been  exactly  reproduced  and  form  a  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  Dr.  Phelps'  notes  are  mostly  explanatory  and  will  be  found  amply 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Of  course  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Dr.  Phelps'  work  on  the  book  is  his  Introduction,  which  is  a  careful 
finished  and  scholarly  description  of  Gray's  life,  his  progress  towards 
Romanticism,  the  influences  which  affected  his  style,  and  other  matters  of 
interest. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  Athenxum  Press  Series.  The  press  work  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  book  is  presented  to  its  readers  in  a  neat  form.  It  seems  a 
mistake  that  the  lines  in  the  poems  should  have  been  numbered,  as  this 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  pages.  Of  course  it  is  done  for  convenience 
and  it  is  the  custom  in  most  text-books,  but  this  little  volume  is  really 
superior  to  the  average  text-book,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  prac- 
tice and  time  the  intelligent  reader  would  be  able,  we  think,  to  find  the  line 
he  required  without  this  aid. 

*  Selections  from  the  Poetry  and  Pfoseof  Thomas  Gray,  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Pp.  179.  The  Athenaeum 
Press  Series,  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company.     Price,  $0.90. 
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In  his  new  book  *  Mr.  Griffis  has  given  a  very  good  description  of  what  the 
title  suggests.  According  to  his  statement  in  the  preface  the  author  has 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  **  brave  little  Holland  ;"  and  his  book  is  the 
result  of  careful  thought  and  research.  He  believes  that  **  brave  little 
Holland  taught  our  fathers  many  things  which  the  true  historian  of  the 
American  republic  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore,"  and  he  has  written  his 
history  "  for  the  young  folks  of  America."  It  is  not  couched,  however,  in 
words  of  one  syllable  or  in  childish  language,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
"  young  folks  "  will  not  appreciate  or  enjoy  it  as  much  as  older  people. 
Mr.  Griffis  possesses  an  easy  style,  and  he  wanders  pleasantly  through  the 
facts  of  Holland's  history,  agreeably  putting  in  from  to  time  ideas,  sugges- 
tions and  comparisons  of  his  own.  The  chapter  on  "  The  Feudal  System  " 
is  especially  notable  for  its  concise  account  of  what  Feudalism  is,  and  the 
aid  given  by  the  Dutch  in  the  American  Revolution  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a 
later  chapter.  Mr.  Griffis  differs  occasionally  from  Motley  because,  he  says, 
he  believes  "that  illustrious  writer  more  dramatic  and  subjective  than 
scientific  in  some  of  his  statements,"  which  is  a  reasonable  criticism,  and  one 
which  should  justify  all  differences. 

The  book  has  a  few  illustrations,  which  are  good,  and  is  bound  in  the 
peculiarly  attractive  manner  which  characterizes  all  books  issued  by  the 
firm  who  published  it. 

Does  God  send  trouble?  Here  is  a  question  which  has  been  asked  many 
times  and  will  be  asked  many  more.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  does 
not  exactly  answer  it  in  his  little  book,f  probably  because  the  question 
does  not  admit  of  an  answer.  The  author's  able  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  matters  kindred  to  it  only  serves  to  point  out  the  futility  of  asking  such 
questions  as  these.  The  book  is  '*  an  earnest  effort  to  discern  between 
Christian  tradition  and  Christian  truth,"  and  is  a  very  fine  presentation  of 
certain  religious  problems,  well  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  its  author.  As 
is  always  the  case  in  books  of  this  kind,  different  people  will  regard  the 
book  differently  according  to  their  own  religion.  The  thought  throughout 
is  deep  and  remarkably  clearly  expressed,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  "  the 
thoughts  which  make  up  this  little  book  are  not  the  outcome  of  a  sudden 
impulse." 

The  great  success  of  the  former  editions  of  Seven  Thousand  Words  Often 
Mispronounced  \iz&  led  the  author  to  issue  another  edition  with  a  supplement 
of  fourteen  thousand  words.|  This  adds  to  the  value  of  a  book  which  has 
been  for  some  time  past  a  very  useful  book  of  reference. 


*  Brave  LittU  Holland,  and    What  She    Taught  Us.      By   William   Elliot 
Griffis.     Pp.  252.     Boston:*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

t  Does  God  Send  Trouble?    By  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.     Pp.  93.     Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

X  Seven    Thousand    Words   Often  Mispronounced,      By   William    Henry   P. 
Phyfe.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $1.00. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

*^  *  The  other  evening  we  happened  to  get  together  in  a  company  of  eighteen  people,  men 

and  women  of  the  best  fashion  here,  at  a  garden  in  the  town  to  wallc Minuets 

were  begun  in  the  open  air,  and  then  came  dances  which  held  till  four  o*cloclc  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  hour  the  gayest  lady  there  proposed  that  such  as  were  weary  should  get  into 
their  coaches,  and  the  rest  ....  should  dance  before  them  with  the  music  in  the  van ; 
and  in  this  manner  we  paraded  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  and  waked  everybody 
in  W —Grays  LttttrMr 

".  .  .  .  this  was  only  fifty  years  before  the  French  Revolution.  And 
yet  it  was  precisely  this  gay  insouciance^  this  forgetfulness  that  the  world 
existed  for  any  but  a  single  class  in  it,  and  this  carelessness  of  the  comfort 
of  others  that  made  the  catastrophe  possible." 

The  Saint  stood  by  the  bookshelf  with  the  volume^t  was  Lowell's  Latest 
Essays — open  in  his  hand  and  nodded  his  head  with  sage  gravity.  "  Young 
man/'  he  said,  "  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  out  a  parallel  between  Gray's  class 
in  France  and  you  boys  in  New  Haven  ;  between  their  relation  to  the  down- 
trodden peasantry  and  your  relation  to  the  despised  class  that  is  of  the 
town  and  not  of  the  college.  Leaving  the  women  out  of  that  description  and 
substituting  an  equal  number  of  even  more  gay  young  men  and  it  repro- 
duces what  happens  here  almost  every  Saturday  night  of  the  term  and  some- 
times oftener.  I  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  I  like  a  good  time  for 
its  own  sake — be  it  natural  or  stimulated,  be  it  pig-chasing  or  midnight  bon- 
fire.   Even  in  these  later  days — " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  contemplated  with  great  solicitude  a  large 
blister  in  his  right  palm.  "  The  Faculty  has  not  found  the  man  yet  who 
chopped  the  electric  light  down  the  last  time,  have  they  ?"  he  continued. 
*'  I  don't  think  they  ever  will.  After  all,  I  was  canonized  for  the  great  posi- 
tive good  I  accomplished,  not  for  the  sins  I  left  undone. 

**  The  fact  remains  that  you  boys  are  too  irresponsible.  It  is  all  right  so 
long  as  you  do  not  disturb  any  one  outside — his  business,  his  leisure  or  his 
feelings.  But,  young  man,  what  do  you  suppose  is  likely  to  be  the  feeling 
of  an  unemployed  laborer  whose  family  is  eking  out  a  miserable  existence 
on  i>oor  relief,  when  he  sees  a  mob  of  well-dressed,  easy-living  young  men — 
employers'  sons — marching  through  the  streets  screaming  "  We  are  starv- 
ing !"  "  Bread  !  Bread  !  we  want  Bread  !"  What  was  his  feeling  in  times  of 
greater  prosperity  when  six  or  seven  students — simply  because  they  con- 
sidered themselves  acting  as  a  crowd  and  not  as  individuals — insisted  upon 
pushing  past  him  and  his  wife  at  the  theatre  twice  at  each  falling  of  the  cur- 
tain with  great  roughness  and  without  so  much  as  a  *  Pardon  me  !' 

"  When  I  founded  this  college,  young  man,  I  did  not  have  in  mind — as  the 
good  Governor  Saltonstall  and  Pastor  Abraham  Pierson  undoubtedly 
thought  I  did — a  theological  seminary.  I  had  all  in  mind  that  there  is  here 
now — more  perhaps — but  not  this  selfish  irresponsibility,  this  growing  to 
believe  that  a// life  is  a  joke  out  of  which  each  one  shall  get  all  the  laugh  he 
can.  May  the  time  never  come  when  college  training  makes  a  man  forget  his 
citizenship.  And  while  I  perceive  from  the  proof  sheets  that  your  confrere 
in  the  leading  editorial  is  most  wrathful  against  any  insinuation  that  the 
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millennium  is  not  already  starting  to  spread  over  the  earth  from  Yale 
College  as  a  distributing  center,  think  the  matter  over.  It  won't  hurt  any 
of  you  to  stop  to  think  a  little  ofiener." 

The  Saint's  homily  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  fire  alarm. 
*'  There/'  said  the  Saint,  scoring  the  strokes  in  the  ashes  with  the  toe  of  his 
silver  buckled  pump,  *'  listen  to  those  yells.  They  are  innocent  enough,  and 
yet—" 

Ever  since  the  alarm  began  he  had  had  his  eye  nervously  on  the  fire-card 
above  the  fire-place,  and  as  the  last  stroke  died  away  he  hung  up  his  pipe 
and  started  for  the  door,  gathering  his  skirted  coat  as  he  ran.  And  as  his 
stentorian  tones  were  lost  in  the  increasing  chorus  and  the  rush  of  feet,  the 
Editor  sat  down  at  the  Table.  For  though  saints  may  run  to  fires,  editors  are 
too  busy. 

The  exchanges  of  the  month  deserve  far  more  space  than  St.  Elihu  in  his 
wordiness  has  left  the  Editor  to  give.  St.  Elihu  forgets  the  real  function  of 
the  Table  sometimes.  There  is  a  story  in  The  Nassau  Lit  for  March  that 
particularly  rouses  the  editorial  ire  and  is  reserved  for  future  discussion. 
The  altered  policies  of  new  editorial  boards  are  beginning  to  show  their 
marks  in  almost  all  the  college  publications — and  verse  suffers: 

EASTWARD  ! 

Blue  sky,  blue  sea, 

But  the  wake  is  churned 
To  frothy  white. 
Till  on  our  lee 
The  sun  has  burned 
Away  to  night. 

Ah,  look  not  West 
'Neath  silent  star 
O'er  rippling  sea, — 
The  ocean's  breast 
Is  darkest  far, 
Upon  our  lee. 

A  breeze  comes  thence. 
Blowing  from  home. 
From  out  the  dark, — 
But  Eastward  1  hence  ! 
Across  the  foam 
There  glows  a  spark.      — Harvard  Advocate, 

THE  END  OF   A  DAY. 

Draped  in  purple  and  gold  and  white, 

Is  the  resting  place  of  the  reddening  sun. 
Just  past  the  edge  of  the  smiling  lake, 

And  the  evening  is  began. 
Winds  with  hands  as  soft  as  a  babe's 

Hold  the  draperies  back,  and  the  god  of  day 
With  a  kiss  for  the  hills  surrenders  the  world 

To  the  march  of  the  shadows  gray.     — Brown  Maganne, 
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THB  PATE  OF  A  FURT. 

Rhododendron  Rhodora 

Had  lovers  two. 
Honey-bee  gay 

And  Butterfly  true. 
Flirt  she  was. 

It  was  sure  amiss 
To  allow  Honey-bee 

That  morning  kiss. 

For  the  kiss  was  seen 

By  Butterfly  true ; 
He  flew  away 

And  Honey-bee  too. 
Rhododendron  Rhodora, 

Left  alone, 
Sighed  till  the  snow-flakes 

Ended  her  moan. 


— Harvard  Advocate, 
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SONG. 

O  breezes,  so  fragrantly  laden 
With  the  sweets  of  the  Southern  land, 

Bear  with  them  to  the  Northern  maiden 
A  message  of  love  from  my  hand. 

And,  O  North  Wind,  so  bleakly  hasting 

From  the  country  cold  and  drear, 
May  thy  breath,  her  warm  breath  tasting 

Grow  milder,  and  bring  me  cheer. 

For  I  know  that  the  breezes  that  hover 

In  tenderness  over  my  head. 
Bear  whispers  from  lover  to  lover 

While  the  fragrance  of  kisses  they  shed. 

—Dartmouth  LiL 


"WM.    FRANKLIN    &    CO., 

IMPORTING     TAILORS, 

Clothi  for  the  ooming  Mason  now  ready. 
40   Center  Street^  New  Haven,   Conn. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  COLLEGE. 

YALE  life  is  now  passing  through  a  transition  period. 
The  old  college,  with  its  fond  traditions  clustered 
close  about  the  Brick  Row  and  the  "  Fence  "  has  grown 
beyond  the  bounds  which  have  conservatively  held  it  in 
check  for  the  past  twenty  years.  It  has  come  to  embrace 
the  stronger,  greater  university  spirit,  which,  obliterating 
the  old  narrow  ideals,  will  open  the  way  to  a  broader  and 
more  useful  life  in  the  years  to  come.  But  despite  all  the 
advantages  which  will  accrue  from  the  new  existence  in 
every  line  of  culture,  there  was  one  advantage  enjoyed 
under  the  old  regime^  which  now-a-days  is  fast  being  elim- 
inated from  the  college  life,  and  under  the  conditions  now 
growing  up,  is  apt  to  vanish  completely.  There  was  one 
characteristic  of  the  older  Yale  life  of  inestimable  value, 
now  almost  forgotten  ; — the  chances  for  the  development 
of  individual  character  in  men  are  not  what  they  were  in 
the  years  gone  by.  Then  personality  was  not  lost  sight 
of,  but  rather  was  it  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  men  became  Yale  men  of  course,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  college  life,  but  they  were  able  to  retain  their  own 
VOL.  LIX.  40 
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individuality,  not  to  submerge  it  in  the  still,  stagnant 
waters  of  an  everyday  commonplace  existence. 

This  is  the  element  of  a  truly  perfect  system  that  we 
lack  nowadays.  Little  by  little  with  the  increasing 
number  of  students  and  the  multiplied  obligations  of 
social  relations,  a  man*s  own  personality  has  been  rele- 
gated to  an  inferior  place.  Men  all  seem  to  run  in  the  same 
mould  ;  they  have  the  same  ideals,  they  work  along  lines 
almost  identical  with  one  another,  living  the  same  lives, 
thinking  the  same  thoughts  ;  and,  unless  a  man  be  inclined 
to  specialize  in  some  particular  branch  of  college  work, 
and  so  draw  some  slight  distinction  between  himself  and 
his  fellows,  he  is  apt  to  become  merely  a  type  of  a  hun- 
dred others,  no  better  or  no  worse  than  the3^ 

When  a  man  comes  to  a  university  he  steps  at  once 
from  a  smaller  world  to  a  greater.  In  the  former  state 
his  mind  has  been  a  confused  jumble  of  ideas,  of  theories 
half  formed,  of  vague  impressions  of  things  to  come,  but 
in  every  case  there  are  a  few  principles  like  landmarks 
standing  out  clearly  and  strongly  above  a  mist-covered 
trackless  moor ;  with  these  in  sight  he  continues  his  jour- 
ney. The  mist  gradually  clears  up  from  the  land  before 
him,  the  desert  resolves  itself  into  a  region  with  pleas- 
anter,  more  marked  characteristics — but  the  bulwarks  of 
rock,  the  granite  cliffs  by  which  his  earlier  steps  have 
been  guided  are  being  lost  from  sight,  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  horizon,  featureless,  unimpressive.  There  is 
nothing  really  harmful  in  the  country  roundabout ;  it  is 
an  agreeable  series  of  reposeful  pictures ;  but  there  is 
something  wanting,  one  longs  for  some  brawling,  angry 
river  to  go  plunging  and  tossing  across  the  calmness  of 
the  plain.  The  wind  that  sometimes  stirs  the  lush  grass 
and  tremulous  leaves  to  some  sort  of  motion  is  welcome 
as  a  beneficent  invader,  whose  very  roughness  is  attrac- 
tive. 

This  is  the  way  a  man  is  too  often  affected  by  his  four 
years'  course.  He  is  content  to  become  part  of  one  level, 
unmarked  whole,  losing  his  self  in  conforming  to  the  rig- 
orous canons  which  his  social  relations  impose  upon  him. 
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While  the  influences  thus  working  upon  a  man  of  un- 
formed, purposeless  mind  may  help  to  raise  his  standards, 
and  by  this  same  drilling  of  him  in  the  conventional  meth- 
ods of  thought,  the  college  may  prove  of  some  help  in 
training  his  mind  in  better  channels,  yet  it  cannot  but 
prove  a  check  upon  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  strong  in- 
dividuality to  be  obliged  to  submit  his  will  and  inclin- 
ations to  a  direction  lower  than  his  own.  While  the  buffet- 
ing and  rude  handling  received  at  college  helps  a  good  deal 
in  developing  character,  there  is  this  other  side  to  con- 
sider ;  it  is  a  great  question  whether  one  gains  the  great- 
est good  by  submitting  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
college  thought  and  life  of  the  day,  or  by  keeping  his 
personality  intact  and  developing  its  peculiar  traits,  while 
sharing  at  the  same  time  in  those  other,  real  advantages 
which  Yale  life  has  to  offer  to  every  undergraduate.  It 
certainly  seems  that  the  latter  course  cannot  but  prove 
the  more  profitable  in  the  end. 

Emerson  Gifford  Taylor. 


RACHAEL  AT  RAMA. 

Sometimes  love's  flood  tide  will  flow  back  again. 

The  bloom  of  life  depart. 
Sometimes  the  eyes  we  love  grow  dull  and  then 

God  breaks  the  heart. 

Awake  the  pain  throbs  which  we  thought  to  lull 

Before  the  day  was  done 
And  saddened  steps,  slow-paced  and  sorrowful 

Wend  wandering  on. 

God's  misty  mantle  clasps  us  in  the  fold 

In  a  dim,  lonely  place  ; 
We  lift  sad  eyes  afar  and  there  behold 

The  great,  sweet  face. 

Chauncey  Wetmwe  WtlU. 
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WHEN  THE  TIDE  CAME  IN. 

THE  table  was  prettily  set,  and  the  gas  was  turned  low 
according  to  Wellmann's  custom  ;  but  the  fire  in  the 
grate  made  the  room  look  cosy  enough,  and  through  the 
window  could  be  seen  the  lingering  light  of  the  sunset, 
and  the  soft,  rippling  waters  of  the  sea.  The  tide  was 
out,  and  the  glassy  surface  of  the  wet  sand  reflected  the 
changping  shadows  of  the  sky. 

Vawdrey,  who  entered  the  room  first,  spoke  a  common- 
place word  or  two  of  praise  for  the  cheeriness  of  the  place, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  seem  so  conven- 
tional, as  Wellmann  understood  well  enough  that  Vawdrey 
was  not  at  his  best  to-night.  They  had  agreed  to  talk  the 
matter  over  at  dinner  this  evening ;  to  talk  it  over  calmly, 
if  they  could,  and  to  come  to  some  decision.  They  felt 
that  there  must  be  a  change,  yet  neither  had  been  able  to 
suggest  what  should  be  done.  It  would  not  do  to  drop 
the  matter  altogether  and  to  talk  of  something  else,  as 
they  had  done  in  years  past,  for  each  realized  fully  that 
although  the  matter  appeared  peculiarly  unapproachable 
this  was  because  it  was  difficult  to  find  anything  new  to 
say  on  a  subject  they  had  thought  about  for  so  long. 
There  was  not  much  to  be  said,  after  all.  They  knew  the 
facts,  and  they  recognized  their  inability  to  alter  them. 
It  was  this  feeling,  Wellmann  remembered,  that  had  made 
it  so  hard  a  year  ago,  and  he  knew  well  enough  that  the 
indefinite  change  they  were  contemplating  in  a  half- 
hearted manner  to-night  would  have  been  made  long  since, 
if  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  thing  had  not  kept  them 
inactive  until  now.  And  even  now  the  course  to  pursue 
was  no  clearer ;  it  was  only  the  fact  that  their  determin- 
ation was  a  little  stronger  that  had  brought  them  together 
again  to-night.  Yet  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner  they 
both  thought  it  best  to  wait  until  afterwards,  when  they 
would  smoke  their  cigars  in  the  other  room,  and  the  waiter 
would  not  be  in  the  way. 

Vawdrey  had  been  thinking  all  day.  He  had  walked 
the  beach,  letting  the  cold  wind  from  the  sea  blow  upon 
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his  pale  face,  and  he  did  not  know  how  far  he  had  gone. 
Yet  he  had  had  scarcely  time,  when  he  got  back,  to  reach 
Wellmann's  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  had  thought  that, 
perhaps,  the  walk  might  make  him  look  at  things 
more  clearly,  but  he  saw  now  that  his  interview  with  his 
friend  would  be  none  the  easier.  It  was  particularly 
irritating  that  he  could  not  dismiss  the  matter  from  his 
mind,  even  for  a  moment.  He  was  aware  that  he  was 
unsociable,  even  rude,  to  his  friend,  but  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  Wellmann  in  the  room  only  enforced  the  fact  that 
something  must  be  done.  It  was  strange  enough,  he 
reflected,  that  they  could  continue  to  be  such  warm  friends 
when  each  was  aware  that  the  other  was  invariably  in- 
juring his  interests.  It  was  unintentional,  of  course, 
but  it  would  have  been  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  have 
brought  about  a  misunderstanding.  He  remembered  that 
from  the  time  when,  as  boys,  they  had  gone  to  school 
together,  they  had  always  collided,  and  since  that  time, 
notwithstanding  their  friendship,  this  had  always  to  be 
considered  in  everything  they  undertook.  In  life  work 
there  was,  of  course,  a  certain  chance  for  each  to  sacrifice 
himself,  and  yet  in  the  larger  things  of  life  he  knew  that 
neither,  naturally  enough,  cared  to  give  in  to  his  rival  and 
his  friend.  It  had  been  Wellmann  who  had  graduated  first 
in  the  class  at  college,  but  Vawdrey  recollected  somewhat 
bitterly  that  his  own  average  had  been  the  highest  of  any 
of  previous  years.  This  was  a  case  in  point.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Wellmann,  even  in  those  early  days,  things  might 
have  been  different.  He  had  not  forgotten  either  that  it 
was  Wellmann  who  had  been  taken  into  partnership  with 
"  Mayfield  and  Co. ;"  yet  he  knew  well  enough  that  had 
it  not  been  for  Wellmann,  again,  he  himself  would  have 
received  that  honor.  He  understood,  of  course,  that  it 
was  simply  a  choice  between  the  two  men,  and  that  it 
had  been  chance  which  had  decided  it,  rather  than  any 
peculiar  fitness  of  Wellmann's  for  the  position.  History 
had  simply  been  repeating  itself,  and  he  could  see  that 
even  now  the  same  thing  was  happening  again  and  again. 
And  yet  what  was  there  to  do  ?    He  had  been  asking  him- 
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self  that  question  for  years,  and  that  was  what  they  were 
to  answer  to-night.  Of  course,  he  knew  that,  had  he  been 
wise,  he  would  have  gone  away  long  ago,  for  he  appre- 
ciated his  own  ability  enough  to  see  that,  away  from 
Wellmann,  he  would  have  been  successful.  At  one  time, 
he  remembered,  several  years  ago,  he  had  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  adopt  this  course,  but  at  that  moment  the 
strange  fatality  which  had  always  linked  the  two  men 
together  caused  them,  in  what  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  their  history,  to  interfere  again.  As 
Vawdrey  thought  of  it  now,  he  saw  that  this  was  all  the 
more  reason  why  he  should  have  gone ;  but  he  had  not 
done  so.  He  knew  that  to  the  world  the  matter  did  not 
seem  so  romantic  or  so  strange ;  in  fact,  if  anything,  it  was 
rather  commonplace.  The  same  thing  had  happened  before 
to  scores  of  young  men ;  it  was  happening  every  day. 
Both  men  loved  the  same  girl,  that  was  all ;  and  yet  be 
thought  the  matter  sounded  rather  harsh  when  you  put  it 
in  that  way.  Wellmann  took  it  rather  more  philosoph- 
ically than  be  did,  but  he  thought  that  in  his  cynical  laugh 
and  shrug  of  the  shoulders  he  had  noticed  a  serious  air 
which  showed  that  his  merriment  was  forced.  It  would 
have  been  all  right  if  the  passing  years  had  brought 
even  the  slightest  change ;  but  he  remembered  that  thej^ 
had  talked  it  over  a  year  ago  after  dinner,  as  they  intended 
to  do  to-night,  and  they  had  decided  that  one  of  them 
must  go  away.  For  they  had  known  then,  as  well  as  he 
knew  now,  that,  even  if  they  had  spoken,  the  girl  would 
not  choose  between  them  ;  and  for  reasons  which  were 
obvious  enough  to  them,  if  not  to  others,  neither  would 
have  cared,  as  matters  stood,  to  have  spoken  to  the  girl. 
But  they  had  both  remained,  and  they  were  not  even  talk- 
ing it  over,  as  they  had  agreed  to  do,  to-night. 

A  year  from  now,  would  things  be  any  different? 

In  the  other  room,  after  dinner,  Wellmann  smoked  his 
cig^r  in  silence.  He  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  talk  to 
Vawdrey  until  he  himself  should  begin  the  conversation, 
and  he  knew  also  that  Vawdrey  would  not  beg  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  he  waited. 
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Outside,  the  sea  was  lashing  itself  into  fury.  The  spray 
fell  upon  the  road  at  intervals,  which  showed  that  the  tide 
was  beginning  to  come  in,  and  the  rising  wind  moaned 
plaintively  through  the  stunted  cliflF  trees.  Far  away  he 
could  see  the  flickering  lights  of  passing  ships,  but  they 
were  keeping  well  oflF  shore  to-night. 

"  It  is  all  so  utterly  useless,  isn't  it?'* 

W ell mann  started  at  Vawdrey's  voice;  he  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  silence.  Vawdrey  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

*'  I  don't  think  that  I  should  mind  it  so  much  it  it  were 
not  so  useless,"  he  continued.  "  But  there  are  plenty  of 
women  in  the  world.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we 
can  do  nothing.  We  have  talked  often  enough  about  one 
of  us  going  away,  but  neither  of  us  goes ;  and  as  far  as 
the  object  of  it  is  concerned  your  little  dinner  to-night, 
I'm  afraid,  has  been  something  of  a  failure.  Sometime 
there  will  be  a  change,  but  you  must  admit,  Wellmann, 
that  we  must  leave  it  all  to  chance,  which  has  brought  us 
where  we  are  ;  and  chance  is  very  strong.  Only  heroes 
have  accomplished  what  chance  has  failed  to  do,  but  then 
there  are  no  heroes  in  the  nineteenth  century.  After  all, 
we  are  only  marks  upon  the  sand.  One  day  the  tide  will 
come  in,  as  it  is  coming  in  out  there  " — Vawdrey  pointed 
to  the  white  line  of  breakers  which  was  shining  indis- 
tinctly in  the  distance — "  and  it  will  sweep  away  one  of 
us.  The  surface  of  the  sand  will  again  be  smooth,  and 
that,  of  course,  will  eflFectually  settle  the  matter. 

Vawdrey  had  spoken  earnestly,  and  there  was  some- 
thing pathetic  in  his  voice  which  made  Wellmann  almost 
pity  him.  And  yet  he  realized  that  he  deserved  pity  no 
more  than  he  himself. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right  about  our  inability  to  act  in 
in  this  matter,"  he  said,  presently.  He  had  drawn  down 
the  curtain,  for  the  view  out  into  the  darkness  seemed  to 
depress  both  men.  **  1  suppose  we  must,  as  you  say,  leave 
it  all  to  chance.  But  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
lack  of  nineteenth  century  heroes  as  you  suppose.  Per- 
haps their  heroism  is  a  little  too  subtle  for  you  and  me. 
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Vawdrey,  to  understand.  They  don't  rush  into  the  jaws 
of  death  with  a  shout  now-a-days ;  and  they  don't  always 
die.  They  perform  their  acts  of  heroism  on  tiptoe,  which 
makes  what  they  do  the  more  heroic.  Sometimes  we  at- 
tribute things  which  happen  to  accident ;  perhaps  we  are 
right,  perhaps  we  are  wrong ;  who  knows  ?  Anyway  I 
agree  with  you  about  the  dinner.  It  has  beena  failure, 
I  think,  though  something  may  come  of  it.  But  I  don't 
think  that  you  quite  understand,  Vawdrey,  what  heroism 
is." 

Wellmann  laughed,  uneasily. 

"  Perhaps  I  don't,"  said  Vawdrey,  with  a  sigh. 

They  bade  each  other  good  night  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  and  Vawdrey  pulled  up  his  collar  tight  around  his 
neck  as  he  went  out.  Somehow,  outside,  where  the  roar 
of  the  sea  could  be  heard  more  distinctly,  he  did  not  mind 
the  blackness  so  much.  The  tide  was  almost  in  now; 
he  could  see  only  a  narrow  ledge  of  sand  between  the 
breakers  and  the  cliff.  The  white  curling  waves  seemed 
almost  to  beckon  him,  and  as  they  drew  back,  to  hiss  at  him 
in  defiance.  Well,  after  all,  he  thought,  if  a  man  must 
die,  why  not  let  the  sea  embrace  him  ?  They  said  it  was 
a  pleasant  death.  He  stood  still  for  a  while,  fighting  with 
himself  against  such  idle  fancies.  He  was  in  a  peculiar 
mood  to-night.  His  conversation  with  Wellmann  hac* 
upset  him.  Wellmann  had  such  strange  ideas  about 
things.  There  was  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  in  the  world 
of  course,  but  there  were  no  real  heroes  nowadays. 

He  walked  along,  and  presently  descended  by  a  flight 
of  winding  stairs  to  the  beach.  He  would  pick  his  way 
there  for  a  little  while,  he  thought,  for  it  would  be  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  the  tide  would  be  fully  in. 

The  next  morning,  high  up  on  the  cliff,  a  girl  looked 
wearily  from  her  window.  To  her,  the  brightness  of  the 
garden,  the  waves  which  were  dancing  on  account  of  the 
storm  that  had  gone,  the  view  of  the  village  down  below, 
bathed  in  sunlight,  meant  only  the  beginning  of  another 
day.    She  saw  no  omen  in  the  fact  that  the  storm  had 
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passed  away.  So  many  storms  had  come  and  gone  be- 
fore. 

Wellmann  was  walking  slowly  up  the  twisted  road  from 
the  town.  •  He  hardly  knew  how  to  tell  the  girl  the  news. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  how  she  would  take  it.  Of  course, 
Vawdrey  had  been  his  dearest  friend,  but  then  he  had  not 
had  time  to  think  about  it  yet, — and  girls  were  dif- 
ferent anyway.  Poor  Vawdrey !  He  had  proved  himself 
in  the  wrong  in  what  he  had  said  the  night  before.  Well- 
mann plucked  at  the  long  grass  by  the  roadside  with  his 
stick.  With  such  a  proof,  his  belief  in  heroes  would  be 
stronger  than  ever  now.  But  what  was  that  Vawdrey 
had  said  about  the  tide?    "  One  day  the  tide  will  come  in 

it  will  sweep  away  one  of  us 

the  surface  of  the  sand  will  again  be  smooth."  Well, 
Vawdrey  had  been  right  about  that.  He  had  not  known  at 
the  time  quite  what  Vawdrey  meant,  but  he  thought  that 
he  understood  now.  He  looked  up  at  the  house  where  the 
girl  was  sitting  at  the  window.  The  tide  had  come  in 
now  ;  he  understood,  of  course.  Yet  somehow,  when  he 
looked  down,  the  boundless  expanse  of  sand  seemed 
almost  to  contradict  the  statement.  His  face  clouded  for 
a  moment,  but  then  he  did  not  believe  in  omens ;  and  so 
he  walked  on  up  the  hill.  He  had  not  even  noticed  that 
there  were  still  marks  upon  the  sand. 

Raymond  Sandford  White. 
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THfiOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

AHALF-CENTURY  or  more  ago  France  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  most  brilliant  artistic  epoch.  Literature, 
music,  and  the  theatre  vied  with  one  another  for  popular 
favor.  Those  were  the  days  when  Carlotta  Grisi,  the 
laughing,  blue-eyed  Italian,  sang  the  ''  Casta  Diva  "  as  it 
had  never  been  sung  before,  when  Rachel — the  gifted, 
unfortunate,  Rachel — was  the  darling  of  the  French  stage. 
In  the  literary  world  the  growing  power  of  the  new 
romantic  school  was  threatening  the  time-honored,  and 
hitherto  undisputed,  sway  of  the  classicists.  Poets  de- 
cided that  they  would  no  longer  be  held  by  the  iron-clad 
rules  of  tradition;  dramatists  refused  to  render  slavish 
obedience  to  the  Unities.  A  conflict  between  these  rebels 
against  formalism  and  the  followers  of  the  Old  School  was 
inevitable.  Open  warfare  was  declared,  and  the  field  of 
battle  chosen — the  Theitre  Frangaise. 

It  was  the  night  of  February  25,  1830;  the  play  was 
new — Victor  Hugo's  "  Hernani  " — written  with  reckless 
disregard  of  all  dramatic  rules.  The  ranks  of  the 
romancists  were  made  up  of  young  men — Victor  Hugo, 
their  general ;  Th6ophile  Gautier,  his  efficient  aide-de- 
camp. Long-haired  youths,  with  the  rich  Spanish  gar- 
ments of  a  century  ago,  embodying  the  life  and  warmth 
and  picturesqueness  of  Romanticism,  they  sat  there,  row 
after  row,  ready  to  applaud  their  master*s  work.  In  the 
immediate  victory  of  the  new  school  Gautier  won  his 
spurs,  and  from  that  time  on  he  was  known  as  "  the  young 
man  with  the  red  waistcoat  and  the  long  hair*'  who  was 
''such  an  ardent  champion  of  Romanticism." 

From  his  earliest  childhood  Th6ophile  Gautier  had  been 
the  apostle  of  Beauty,  preaching  her  creed  constantly  and 
unfailingly.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  Paris  which  he 
loved  so  dearly.  Careless,  idle  school  days  they  were, 
and  happy — ^ideally  happy,  had  not  the  relentless  professor 
insisted  on  beating  into  the  youthful  scape-grace  what  he 
refused  to  learn  willingly.    However,  once  beyond  the 
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reach  of  his  master's  rod,  the  boy  (we  can  scarcely  give 
him  a  more  dignified  name)  was  for  a  few  delightful  months 
his  own  master.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  He  soon  sur- 
rendered himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  early  love,  that  had 
now  become  a  passion,  for  Beauty.  He  worshiped  her 
as  a  goddess,  afar  off,  yet  approaching  near  enough  to  feel 
her  magic  breath  of  inspiration.  To  her  he  sacrificed  his 
all,  and  she  in  return,  years  later,  left  the  delicate  trace  of 
her  touch  upon  his  writings.  A  soul-consuming  passion 
it  was,  but  he  hindered  it  not,  nor  strove  to  hinder  it.  He 
was  content  to  blindly  adore  his  goddess  and  to  dream  of 
her — happy,  boyish  dreams.  He  sought  her  in  painting 
and  sculpture ;  he  cared  not  for  the  coldly-wise  Minerva, 
nor  for  more  than  the  outwardly  beautiful.  Beauty  of 
intellect  and  of  character — they  were  too  intangible. 

What  wonder  that  the  eager  ThSophile,  longing  for  his 
Ideal  with  all  the  freshness  of  the  first  love,  decided  to 
become  an  artist — one  who  could  depict  the  visions  of  his 
dreams !  But  his  brush  perversely  refused  to  paint  the 
Goddess  of  his  worship,  and  ThSophile  soon  made  the 
cruel  discovery  that  it  takes  more  than  mere  boyish 
enthusiasm  to  become  a  Raphael. 

Gautier,  failing  as  artist,  dropped  the  brush  and  took 
up  the  pen.  The  first  bitter  failure  was  not  without  its 
lesson,  for  now  the  idler  and  dreamer  becomes  the  earnest 
scholar.  Again  he  takes  down  from  their  shelves  the 
long-neglected  dictionaries  and  French  classics — the  terror 
of  his  schoolboy  days — this  time  of  his  own  free  will,  and, 
brushing  off  the  dust  of  months,  for  the  first  time  is  at 
work.  Following  the  lead  of  Victor  Hugo,  he  endeavors 
to  create  a  style  of  his  own,  enriching  his  vocabulary  with 
the  quaint  words  and  picturesque  expressions  of  past 
centuries.  Writing  all  the  while,  as  well  as  studying, 
correcting  and  comparing  his  work  with  that  of  the  great 
masters,  yet  wise  enough  not  to  change  the  peculiarities 
which  individualized  him  as  a  writer,  he  soon  mustered 
up  enough  courage  to  present  himself,  poem  in  hand,  to 
Sainte  Beuve,  "  the  prince  of  critics." 

The  history  of  that  interview  has  been  told  and  re-told 
— Sainte  Beuve  at  first  coldly  indifferent,  then  interested 
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by  the  young  man*s  intelligent  knowledge  of  literature, 
and  impressed  by  the  rhythm  of  his  verse, — at  last,  the 
poem  finished,  springing  up,  embracing  the  anxious  youth, 
and  crying  out,  "  Excellent !  This  is  true  poetry !  I  have 
found  a  man  who  carves  in  granite,  not  in  smoke.  To- 
morrow I  shall  present  you  to  Victor  Hugo." 

Happy  day  for  Gautier  !  And  the  days  that  followed 
were  happier  still, — breakfasted  by  Jules  Sandeau,  the 
author,  entertained  by  Victor  Hugo,  invited  by  Balzac  to 
join  the  staff  of  "  La  Chronique  de  Paris." 

Gautier  thoroughly  understood  his  limitations  as  a 
writer.  What  he  could  do  well,  he  did,  and  what  he  must 
leave  undone  or  do  poorly  he  preferred  to  leave  undone. 
So  consistent  is  his  work  that  Henry  James,  Jr.,  a  critic 
of  no  mean  standing,  said  of  him,  *'  As  an  artist  he  never 
knew  an  hour's  weakness,  or  failed  to  strike  the  note  which 
should  truly  render  his  idea." 

Gautier  knew  that  his  proper  province  was  the  artistic, 
the  beautiful ;  and  flying  trips  into  the  distant  regions  of 
philosophy  or  metaphysics  only  ended  in  a  speedy  re- 
turn to  the  one  world  with  which  he  was  familiar.  He 
cared  more  for  the  moss  on  the  stones  than  for  the  sermons 
in  them,  and  more  for  the  ripple  of  the  surface  of  the 
brook  than  for  what  the  clear  depths  revealed.  Some- 
times, as  if  in  duty  bound,  be  fills  a  page  with  philosophic 
reflections,  but  his  thoughts  are  the  commonest  platitudes, 
and  he  himself  seems  but  too  ready  to  hasten  over  them, 
as  if  feeling  himself  out  of  his  depth.  Gautier  did  not 
have  to  go  far  to  be  out  of  his  depth.  He  was  no  profound 
thinker,  no  abstruse  philosopher.  Religion  played  little, 
if  any,  part  in  his  life.  His  world  was  the  actual,  the 
visible;  and  no  one  loved  it  more  than  he.  His  vivid 
imagination  did,  indeed,  conjure  up  weird  shapes  and  fan- 
tastic tales.  His  spirit-world,  however,  was  troubled  with 
no  thoughts  of  justice  or  morality,  yet  he  did  not  feel  its 
incompleteness — Beauty  to  him  was  all-sufficient. 

Though  Gautier  was  not  a  religious  man,  it  is  idle  for 
prudish  critics  to  tell  us  that  he  was  immoral.  Even 
''  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,"  his  single  work  whose  mor- 
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ality  is  lax,  is  in  itself  artlessly  innocent,  for  Gautier  tells 
his  story  in  such  a  winning,  blithsome  way,  that  we  feel 
his  sin  is  but  venial. 

The  circumstances,  too,  under  which  it  was  written, 
might  well  excuse  a  more  heinous  sin,  for  at  the  time 
Gautier  was  one  of  a  circle  of  reckless  Bohemians  who 
would  have  graced  the  court  of  even  that  peer  of  jovial 
monarchs,  Charles  Stuart  Never-to-be-forgotten  boon 
companions !  They  lived  together  in  the  Rue  de  Doyenne, 
by  turns  delighting  and  terrifying  their  peaceful  neigh- 
bors,— a  merry  company,  yet  not  an  idler  in  their  midst; 
poets,  sculptors,  musicians,  authors — and  painters,  too; 
for  one  day  when  the  impertinent  landlord  attempted  to 
collect  his  long-due  rent  they  laughed  at  him  in  careless 
derision,  and  pointing  to  the  wood-work  of  the  salons, 
now  covered  with  the  truly  magnificent  painting  of  one 
of  the  gay  fraternity,  cried  out :  **  See, see  those  frescoes! 
Some  day  they  will  make  your  fortune.  It  is  you  who 
owe  us  money  !"  And  the  landlord,  gazing  in  amazement 
at  the  panels,  exclaimed,  ''En  effet,  c'est  Juste T  and  never 
afterward  troubled  them  with  thoughts  of  rent. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  revel  and  carousal  it  is  not 
strange  that  *'  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  *'  was  in  some 
measure  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  reckless  disregard  of 
the  proprieties.  Yet,  after  all,  one  remembers  the  story 
not  for  its  suggestiveness,  nor  for  an  objectionable  passage 
here  and  there,  but  for  the  charm  of  its  exquisite  genius. 

The  chief  factor  in  all  Gautier's  work  is  minute,  artis- 
tic, glowing  description,  carried  to  an  extent  unpardon- 
able in  a  lesser  genius.  His  imagination  fairly  runs  riot 
through  minaretted  mosques  and  the  palaces  of  a  Cleo- 
patra, peopling  them  with  the  fairest  of  women  and  the 
handsomest  of  men.  A  Venus  was  none  too  good  a 
heroine,  an  Apollo  the  only  worthy  hero.  His  work  is 
overrunning  with  the  daintiest  touches,  the  most  dreamy 
poetry,  the  witchery  of  fancy-painting. 

Discontent  and  pessimism  never  dim  the  perpetual  sun- 
shine of  his  writings.  If  there  is  a  touch  of  sadness  here 
or  a  sorrowful  finale  there,  be  sure  there  is  never  lacking 
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some  consolation.  "  La  Morte  Amoreuse "  is  perhaps 
the  saddest  of  his  tales,  yet,  even  in  this,  we  question 
whether  the  aged  monk's  souvenirs  of  his  early  love  do 
not  more  than  repay  him  for  the  sadness  of  the  final  sepa- 
ration. 

Gautier's  old  age  was  charming  and  kindly.  The  frost 
never  chilled  the  warm  blood  of  sympathy  that  pulsed  in 
his  veins.  The  Siege  that  disturbed  his  quiet  home  life 
of  peace  and  joy,  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Com- 
mune, the  establishment  of  the  Republic — all  were  trials 
to  the  staunch  old  imperialist.  But  even  the  fact  that  he 
must  write  to  earn  his  daily  bread  never  spoiled  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper.  Yet  forebodings  of  death 
troubled  him  from  time  to  time,  for  to  him,  whose  world 
was  the  earthly  beautiful,  death  was  the  extinction  of  his 
universe. 

So,  his  closing  hours  were  not  without  a  tinge  of  sad- 
ness. The  ardent  fire  of  the  youth  had  burned  out,  and 
in  its  place  was  the  deeper  insight  of  the  old  man.  And, 
one  year,  just  as  his  sixty-fifth  summer  was  turning  into 
the  chill  of  winter,  Gautier  passed  away ;  and  joyous 
Paris  paused  in  its  gayety ,  and  hushed  its  laughter,  to  lay 
its  tribute  of  love  on  the  grave  of  the  poet,  the  romancist, 
the  artist. 

George  Henry  Nettleton. 
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A  "MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY"  OF  TWO. 


^^  T^IGE"  MORGAN  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  old 
A  Woodsroad.  Above  him  a  large  patch  of  early 
June  sunshine,  filtering  through  the  half-opened  leaves, 
had  dried  up  a  couple  of  small  mud-puddles  left  by  an 
evening  shower.  He  was  really  in  the  country.  Here- 
tofore the  town  had  been  Tige's  world;  the  country 
simply  a  roomy  place  in  which  to  locate  race-tracks  and 
where,  at  a  pinch,  prize  fights  might  be  transferred  if  the 
police  got  wind  of  them.  Beyond  this  his  conception  of 
free  space  was  hazy. 

Just  then  he  was  intent  upon  something  he  had  fished 
out  of  the  depths  of  a  blackberry  bush.  He  wanted  to 
find  the  owner  of  this  object.  Not  that  an  unknown  per- 
son's loss  could  particularly  affect  him.  For,  once  he  had 
a  thing  in  his  possession  and  wanted  it,  the  possession  and 
the  want  constituted  for  him  the  whole  ten  points  of  the 
law ;  unless  indeed,  the  other  man  could  whip  him  or 
there  was  a  policeman  dangerously  near.  But  now  he 
wanted  to  know  the  use  of  the  thing  and  how  it  got  there. 
It  was  a  queer,  bag-shaped  arrangement,  with  one  side 
gone  and  two  long  strings  dangling  from  the  top  corners. 
Tige  had  a  vague  idea  that  pretty  Kate  McCoy  had  worn 
a  dress  made  out  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth,  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  evening  when  he  had  summoned  up  the 
courage  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  had  answered 
"Yes."  That  was  only  two  short  months  ago.  Since 
then,  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  be  respectable  for  her  sake 
and  to  lay  by  a  bit  of  money  in  the  bank  against  the  day 
they  should  be  married.  And  he  would  have  done  it  too, 
if  that  cursed  jockey,  Flynn,  hadn't  crossed  his  path 
again  and  picked  a  fight  with  him. 

His  hands  clinched  nervously  and  a  look,  half  scared, 
half  fierce  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  thought  of  last  night's 
unexpected  meeting  with  Flynn ;  the  latter's  dastardly 
taunt  and  lie ;  his  own  mad  excitement  in  the  scuffle ;  and 
then  the  sickening  thud  with  which  Flynn's  head  had 
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struck  the  curb-stone,  as  he  fell  beneath  a  crashing  left- 
hander of  Tige's.  It  was  all  done  in  a  fair  fight.  He  was 
quicker  with  his  fists  than  Flynn,  that  was  all.  Still  he 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  that  awful  moment  when 
Flynn  lay  ghastly  and  bleeding  on  the  pavement,  and 
Shorty  Dunn,  dropping  the  wrist  of  the  fallen  jockey, 
had  wheezed  out  in  a  hoarse,  low  voice,  '*  I'm  afraid  he's 
done  for.  You'd  best  make  a  run  for  it,  Tige !"  Then 
came  the  hurried  exchange  of  hat  and  coat  with  his  pal 
in  the  alleyway ;  the  dash  to  the  railroad  station ;  the 
weary  hours  spent  cramped  up  between  two  coal  cars, 
before  the  midnight  freight  made  its  first  stop  at  a  coun- 
try station,  and  he  could  get  off  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness. A  feeling  of  fierce  resentment  at  the  injustice  of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  was  obliged  to  live  rose 
up  within  him.  His  had  been  a  long  and  none  too  suc- 
cessful struggle  against  the  vortex  of  evil  unto  which  his 
environment  constantly  sucked  him ;  and  Kate  had  been 
the  only  bright  bit  there  to  show  him  the  all-absorbing 
blackness  of  the  rest  of  his  world  and  to  drag  him  out  of 
it.  At  times  he  had  tried  hard  to  better  himself;  but 
always  when  he  sought  a  place,  some  fellow  whose  parents 
had  been  able  to  give  their  son  a  partial  education  was 
sure  to  be  preferred  to  the  street  Arab,  The  odds  had 
always  been  dead  against  him.  He  had  not  been  con- 
sulted when  he  was  born  into  the  poverty  and  crime  that 
surrounded  his  boyhood.  Now  he  was  an  outcast,  even 
from  that  half  world  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  part. 
Worst  of  all,  he  had  lost  Kate  forever.  The  world  owed 
him  a  living  and  hereafter  he'd  take  it : — Or,  why  not  end 
the  whole  miserable  business  now  ? 

As  he  thought,  the  lines  in  his  face  grew  harder  and 
unconsciously,  in  his  earnestness,  he  talked  aloud.  At 
this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  a  small  voice  which  said 
in  very  decided  tones :  "  Oo  has  dot  Mysie's  sunbonnet, 
and  she  wants  it."  Tige  stared  round  in  astonishment 
and  discovered  the  diminutive  author  of  the  remark 
standing  almost  at  his  side.  A  further  glance  convinced 
him  that  the  '*Mysie"  referred  to  was  this  young  per- 
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sonage  herself,  and  that,  by  the  name  of  the  sunbonnet, 
she  meant  the  strange  object  in  his  hand.  Tige  silently 
offered  it  to  her  and  Mysie  carelessly  adjusted  it  over  her 
mop  of  yellow  curls,  meanwhile  subjecting  Tige  to  a 
close  scrutiny.  The  next  request  proved  that  her  esti- 
mate of  him  was  satisfactory,  "  Won't  00  take  Mysie 
home,  Tse  so  tired  ?"  Two  berry-stained  lips  framed  the 
question,  two  chubby  little  hands  had  seized  fast  hold  of 
his  rough  one,  and  a  pair  of  big,  blue  eyes,  nearly  brim- 
ming over  with  heroically-restrained  tears,  were  looking 
entreatingly  up  into  his  own  brown  ones.  A  queer  feeling 
came  over  him  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced. 
Here  was  someone  whom  he  could  help,  nay  more,  some- 
one who  actually  needed  him.  It  brought  all  his  manli- 
ness to  the  surface.  "Where's  yer  home,  little  un?"  he 
said,  modulating  his  voice  as  much  as  possible.  "  Zis  way, 
I  fink,"  said  Mysie,  pointing  a  stubby  finger  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  she  had  just  come ;  and  together  they 
trudged  off.  But  the  little  feet  lagged  sadly  and,  stoop- 
ing down,  Tige  raised  her  in  his  arms.  A  tired  hand 
rested  on  his  shoulder,  a  small  arm  crept  round  his  neck, 
and  in  a  twinkling  Mysie  was  asleep.  The  nearest  farm- 
house was  a  half  mile  away  and  the  sun  was  beating  down 
hot  by  this  time,  but  Tige  would  not  have  exchanged  for 
anything  in  the  wide  world  the  sensation  given  him  by 
the  confiding  little  arm  and  the  caressing  touch  of  a  stray 
curl,  as  it  blew  against  his  cheek.  The  first  farmhouse 
proved  to  be  the  right  one,  and  while  Tige  was  tenderly 
transferring  his  charge  to  Grandma's  anxious  arms. 
Grandpa  was  blowing  the  dinner  horn  to  let  the  farm- 
hands know  that  the  lost  was  found  and  they  could  dis- 
continue their  search.  A  morning  paper  was  lying  on 
the  bench  by  the  doorstep  and  Tige's  eye  fell  upon  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  Tom  Flynn,  the  jockey,  was  knocked  senseless  in  a 
street  brawl !  He  is  not  severely  injured  and  will  be 
able  to  ride  again  in  a  day  or  two." 

Tige  gave  a  gasp  of  delight.  He  was  not  a  murderer 
then  after  all.  He  could  still  claim  Kate.  He  shuddered 
41 
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to  think  of  his  evil  thoughts  of  an  hour  ago,  and  what  he 
might  have  done  if  he  had  not  met  Mysie.  A  dread  of 
the  Great  City  and  its  temptations  took  possession  of  him. 
If  he  could  only  stay  here  amid  the  peace  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  he  felt  that  his  life  might  be  altered  for  the 
better,  and,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  he  asked  for  a 
position  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Deering,  Mysie's  grandfather 
with  whom  she  lived,  had  all  the  help  he  needed  but 
offered  to  aid  Tige  in  getting  a  place  on  a  neighboring 
farm  which  was  in  want  of  an  extra  hand.  His  tender 
care  and  thoughtfulness  of  Mysie  was  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. 

That  day  Tige  stayed  at  the  Deering  farm,  helping 
kindly-faced,  old  Mr.  Deering  with  the  chores  as  best  he 
could.  In  the  glow  of  the  sunset,  after  supper  and  family 
prayers  were  over,  the  two  runaways  of  the  morning 
strolled  down  the  garden  path  to  the  gate  and  stood, 
hand  in  hand,  gazing  up  the  peaceful  road.  Mysie  joy- 
fully prattling  to  her  new-found  friend,  and  Tige  listening 
to  her  dreamily,  feeling  deep  down  in  his  heart  the  stir- 
rings of  a  strange,  new  sense  of  manhood  and  power 
which  the  tiny,  trusting  hand,  now  so  tightly  clasped 
within  his  own,  had  given  him. 

Benjamin  Thorn  Gilbert, 
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ONE  OF  DICKENS'  GREATEST  ILLUSTRATORS. 

JOHN  HOLLINGSHEAD  in  his  able  essay  on 
I  Dickens  writes :  "  For  the  sharp,  clear  images  of  Mr. 
Fickwick  with  the  spectacles,  gaiters  and  low-crowned 
hat;  of  Sam  Weller  with  the  artful  leer;  of  Mr.  Winkle 
with  the  sporting  costume  and  foolish  expression ;  more 
persons  are  indebted  to  the  caricaturist  than  to  the  fault- 
less descriptions  of  the  great  creative  mind  that  called  the 
amusing  puppets  into  existence." 

The  majority  of  readers  will  readily  perceive  the  truth 
of  this  statement  and  agree  with  Mr.  HoUingshead  that 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  illustrations  that  they  retain  such 
lasting  impressions  of  those  worthy  characters  above 
mentioned,  and  there  taken  as  examples.  Perhaps  George 
Cruikshanks  enjoys  the  widest  reputation  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, but  Habldt  Knight  Browne,  or,  as  he  is 
better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume,  "  Phiz,"  was  more 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  Dickens  himself,  and  it  is  in  this 
light  that  the  really  ablest  characteristics  of  **  Phiz  "  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  secret  of  his  overwhelming  suc- 
cess here  doubtless  lay  in  the  fact  that  his  sense  of  humor 
so  exactly  coincided  with  that  of  the  great  author,  while 
his  more  tragic  productions  were  perfect  reflections  of 
Dickens'  own  ideas. 

Browne  was  a  born  artist,  in  fact  be  showed  consider- 
able talent  at  an  early  age,  and  he  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study.  At  about  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  won  the  medal  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  best  representation  of  an  historical  subject,  and  not 
long  afterward  secured  another  prize  from  the  same 
Society  by  his  world-renowned  etching  of  John  Gilpin. 

In  1836,  when  Browne  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  small 
pamphlet  made  its  appearance  entitled  "  Sunday  Under 
Three  Heads — By  Timothy  Spark,  Esq.:  illustrated  by 
H.  K.  B."  The  author  was  Dickens,  while  Browne  was 
the  illustrator.     It  was  a  well  written  satire  upon  the  ex- 
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treme  Sabbatarian  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
contained  some  choice  specimens  of  the  wood  engraving 
of  that  period.  But  it  was  Browne's  first  great  success 
as  a  book  illustrator,  and  from  that  time  on  his  reputation 
grew.  His  intimacy  with  Dickens,  moreover,  became 
marked,  and  it  is  told  of  the  author — who  was  but  three 
years  the  senior — that  he  would  often  rush  impetuously 
into  his  friend's  study,  read  some  pages  of  a  new  story  and 
exclaiming :  "  Now,  I  want  you  to  illustrate  that " — in- 
stantly take  his  departure,  carrying  the  manuscript  off  with 
him.  No  wonder  that  there  were  a  few  mistakes  as  to  de- 
tails, such  as  the  number  of  boys  in  the  picture  of  Doctor 
Blimber's  Young  Gentlemen,  "  Dombey  and  Son  ";  But 
what  imaginative  powers,  what  rapid  facility  of  percep- 
tion into  his  author's  designs,  must  the  illustrator  have 
had  to  do  such  artistic  execution  as  Habl6t  Browne  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  under  these  and  similar  adverse 
circumstances. 

An  interesting  and  perhaps  not  widely  known  occur- 
rence in  the  career  of  "  Phiz,"  was  his  successful  competi- 
tion against  William  M.  Thackeray  for  the  privilege  of 
illustrating  **  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club."  The  death  of  Robert  Seymour,  who  committed 
suicide  after  having  finished  seven  plates,  left  this  coveted 
place  open.  R.  W.  Buss,  the  illustrator  of  some  of  Mrs. 
TroUope's  stories,  was  then  tried,  but  not  proving  satis- 
factory, Browne  and  Thackeray,  the  rising  young  artists, 
were  invited  to  compete.  Browne  was  accepted  and 
Thackeray  turned  his  attention  to  writing,  with  what  suc- 
cess the  world  has  since  become  acquainted. 

It  was  his  great  sympathetic  nature,  however,  that 
enabled  Browne  to  give  strength  to  Mr.  HoUingshead's 
favorable  criticisms.  His  actual  sensibility  was  deep,  while 
his  comprehension  of  the  humorous  surface  of  human  life 
with  its  underlying  pathos,  was  extraordinary.  Perhaps 
his  delineations  of  the  homely  life  of  the  masses  is,  as 
with  Dickens'  writings,  the  most  fascinating,  but  his 
ability  to  depict  the  various  emotions  and  situations  of 
the  personages  represented  was  universally  good. 
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His  drawings  in  the  Pickwick  Papers  are  said  to  be 
below  his  usual  standard,  and  their  comparative  infe- 
riority is  attributable  by  the  critics — the  average  of  whose 
opinions  we  must  perforce  take  as  a  criterion — to  their 
exaggerated  humor  and  abrupt  construction.  The  carica- 
ture of  Sam  Weller  is  an  exception  to  this  criticism,  for 
it  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  inimitable,  and  it  is  said  that 
until  the  introduction  of  this  character  into  the  story,  the 
fortunes  of  the  novelist  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  fact  the 
Pickwick  Papers  had  failed  "  to  take  *'  when  the  Weller 
family  first  entered  upon  the  scene,  but  soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  typical  cockney,  the  editions  could 
scarcely  be  published  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  public 
demand. 

Bro^vne*s  most  vigorous  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  His  sketches  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  that 
famous  old  hypocrite,  are  very  good,  and  his  large  frontis- 
piece with  all  the  characters  of  the  novel  grouped  together, 
is  considered  excellent.  He  seems  to  have  had  some 
difficulty  with  his  illustrations  in  **  Dombey  and  Son,**  but 
in  the  scene  where  Mr.  Dombey  introduces  his  daughter 
Florence  to  Mrs.  Skewton,  we  have  the  best  type  of 
Dombey  as  Dickens  conceived  him,  and  morever  the  face 
of  Florence  is  made  to  appear  quite  pretty. 

Dickens  was  evidently  very  much  pleased  with 
Browne's  Micawber,  and  he  writes  *•  Browne  has  sketched 
an  uncommonly  characteristic  and  capital  Mr.  Micawber 
for  the  next  number."  This  drawing  was  really  a  good- 
humored  caricature  of  the  author's  own  father,  but  it 
obtained  the  hearty  approval  of  the  novelist,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  preferred  Browne's  production  to  those  of  vari- 
ous other  artists. 

Browne  visited  the  prisons  in  company  with  Dickens, 
and  they  also  made  a  tour  of  the  schools  in  Yorkshire 
together.  The  results  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sketches  of 
Squeers  exercising  his  savage  tyranny  over  the  helpless 
pupils  in  Dotheboy  Hall,  and  in  the  sad  picture  of  life  in 
the  Debtors'  Prison,  while  visible  here  and  there  is  that 
seemingly  incongruous  touch  of  humor  which  in  reality 
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serves  to  throw  the  tragic  into  only  deeper  contrast.  It 
is  the  same  idea  that  can  be  seen  running  through  the 
plot  of  a  skillful  playwright,  and  which  first  relieves,  then 
intensifies,  the  feelings  of  an  audience. 

Browne  was  always  keenly  alive  to  situations,  and  his 
humor  was  not  only  grotesque,  but  it  was  genuine.  He 
was  very  good  too,  in  his  portrayals  of  poverty-stricken 
homes,  and  he  represents  the  London  slums  to  us  in  all 
their  hideous  misery  and  brutality. 

In  Bleak  House  and  Barnaby  Rudge,  as  well  as  in  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  the  tragic  is  best  depicted  by  this 
illustrator,  and  is  sometimes  so  realistic  as  to  be  even 
repulsive.  The  drawing  of  Lady  Dedlock  before  the  iron 
gate  of  the  burial  grodnd,  with  the  street  lamp  flickering 
in  the  intense  darkness,  the  mystery  that  seems  to  sur- 
round the  deserted  grave  of  him  "  who  wos  very  kind  to 
me;  he  wos" — ^and  the  picture  of  Tom-AU-Alone's,  are 
all  fearfully  impressive.  Browne  rejoiced  in  sketching 
Quilp  in  the  midst  of  his  orgies,  and  his  final  picture  of 
the  dwarf's  corpse,  lying  washed  ashore  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  is  striking  in  its  loneliness  and  desolate 
scenery. 

He  illustrated  great  numbers  of  books  by  various 
authors  and  was  generally  very  successful.  But  it  is  his 
relation  with  Dickens  and  his  excellent  representations  of 
those  characters  to  which  we  become  so  attached,  that 
has  compelled  us  to  the  most  forcible  recognition  of  his 
powers.  His  superiority  over  other  illustrators  of 
Dickens'  work  is  clearly  apparent,  and  the  most  patent 
argument  for  this  is  the  fact  that  almost  every  editor 
chooses  the  illustrations  of  *'  Phiz  "  for  his  publications,  in 
preference  to  those  of  any  other  artist. 

His  own  nature  was  so  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the  famous 
novelist,  their  good-will  was  so  mutual, — in  a  word, 
Dickens'  descriptions  are  so  irresistible  and  Browne's 
conception  of  them  was  so  accurate,  that  his  memory  of 
"  Phiz  "  has,  with  that  of  Dickens,  become  immortal. 

Emory  Howes. 
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THE  REV.  DR.  DEAN,— CHAPLAIN. 

^  ^VT'OU  wouldn't  suppose  that  man  over  there  was 
A  anything  more  than  a  regular  parson,  would  you  ? 
Why  sir!  I've  seen  that  man  do  more  for  the  ethics  of 
the  human  race  than  any  other  parson  ever  did  by  ail 
the  preaching  of  a  life-time.  Not  that  he  can't  preach. 
He  can.  But  he  knows  how  to  back  it  up.  He  tells  a 
man  what  he  ought  to  do ;  then  if  he  don't  do  it,  he  can 
make  him.  I  happened  around  once  just  as  he  was  knock- 
ing a  stage-driver  down  for  insulting  a  lady.  Then — and 
it  was  just  like  him — he  went  over  and  picked  up  the 
man*s  hat ;  brushed  it  off  for  him ;  gave  him  a  good  hearty 
hand  shake  and  they  parted  friends.  That  driver  don't 
insult  people  now." 

I  had  fallen  upon  this  little  town  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  happened  into  the  office  of  an  old  resident. 
He  was  a  proud  veteran  of  the  late  war,  and  never  was 
known  to  wear  any  but  the  regulation  blue  coat  of  the 
Grand  Army,  nor  ever  wearied  of  telling  war  stories. 

Across  the  street  stood  one  of  these  men  whom  you 
know  at  a  glance  to  be  ministers.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the 
clerical  dress — solid  black  from  his  shabby  but  well 
brushed  hat,  down  to  his  neatly  polished  shoes.  He  was 
tall  and  well  built;  his  hair  perfectly  white  and  a  little 
long :  his  skin  was  the  color  of  parchment  and  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  reflect  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
world.  As  we  watched  him  talking  to  a  couple  of  admir- 
ing friends,  a  rather  seedy  looking  individual  came  along, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  cordial  greeting 
from  the  parson.  It  was  done  with  such  quiet  grace,  that 
the  man  went  to  his  work  happier  for  the  meeting.  A 
moment  later  the  keeper  of  the  corner  saloon  received 
the  same  hearty  hand-shake  and  passed  on.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Dean  was  eminently  a  gentleman. 

It  was  the  sight  of  the  Doctor  that  started  the  old 
veteran  into  reminiscences. 
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''  It  has  always  been  like  that/'  he  went  on.  **  And  now 
every  man  of  this  town,  in  his  parish  or  not,  fairly  wor- 
ships him.  It  was  just  so  when  he  was  younj^er.  I 
remember  when  we  were  enlisting  for  the  war,  it  had  to 
be  IDoctor  Dean  for  chaplain  or  nobody.  There  wouldn't 
a  man,  in  these  parts,  hear  to  anyone  else.  So  he  went  to 
the  war  with  our  little  Roundhead  regiment. 

"  It  was  hard  work  he  put  on  the  boys  to  make  them 
better,  and  they  listened  to  him  where  they  wouldn't  to 
anybody  else.  We  never  saw  a  man  before  who  couldn't 
do  any  wrong,  and  I  guess  that  was  where  he  got  his  hold 
on  us.  He  wasn't  off  in  his  tent  all  day  reading  his  Bible, 
and  he  wasn't  always  preaching  to  us.  But  he  just  kept 
around  among  us,  in  his  quiet  way  and  without  his  telling 
us,  we  knew  what  he  thought  was  right  or  wrong.  It 
was  a  regular  inspiration  to  the  boys  when  he'd  come  up 
and  put  his  hands  on  their  shoulders,  just  as  if  he  was  one 
of  them.  They'd  feel  good  all  over,  for  a  week  after. 
And  first  thing  we  knew  he  had  us  all  praying  before  a 
battle,  and  there  weren't  many  of  us  knew  what  a  prayer 
was  before."  The  old  veteran  stopped  and  looked  over 
again  at  where  the  Doctor  had  been  standing.  There 
was  a  look  in  his  face  of  something  we  all  feel  when  talk- 
ing of  the  man  we  admire  most  in  all  the  world.  But  it 
may  have  been  only  a  little  moisture  about  the  corners  of 
his  eyes.     He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  continued: 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  about  our  little  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  James  River?  I  never  get  talking  about  the 
Doctor,  but  it  all  comes  back  as  if  t'were  yesterday. 

"  He'd  been  on  the  sick  list  for  weeks  and  more  than 
once  we  thought  we'd  lost  him.  But  just  before  the 
battle  he  began  to  get  around  again.  The  fever  had  left 
its  marks  though,  for  the  Doctor's  hair  was  white  as  it  is 
now.  We  hardly  knew  him  at  first.  Well !  That  rebel 
army  began  showing  fight,  till  there  was  no  longer  any 
holding  off.  Shells  came  whistling  down  around  us; 
officers  began  shouting  their  orders,  and  to  all  our  accom- 
paniments of  grumbles  and  curses.  But  it  came  our  turn 
pretty  soon,  and   we  got  it  worse  than  the  rest.    Our 
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orders  were  to  charge  the  Johnnies  on  their  right  wing. 
We  got  pretty  quiet,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  some  of  us 
turned  rather  pale,  but  we  just  shut  our  teeth  hard,  and 
waited.  • 

**  All  this  time  the  Doctor  was  walking  about  among  us, 
sort  of  patting  us  on  the  back,  and  telhng  us  it  was  the 
biggest  chance  we'd  ever  get  to  do  something  big  for  the 
old  flag.  The  colonel  came  by  and  saw  him ;  and  says  to 
him,  *  Doctor,  you'd  better  not  stay  around  here;  you're 
hardly  well  enough  yet  and  there  don't  seem  to  be  any 
wounded  lying  around.'  But  the  Doctor  just  looks  up 
at  the  colonel,  and  says,  sort  of  low — we  all  heard  him 
though — *  Colonel  there  don't  seem  to  be  much  need  of  a 
chaplain  just  now.  I  guess  I'll  use  carnal  weapons  to- 
day.' The  colonel  looked  at  him  rather  curiously ;  but 
he  knew  it  was  no  use  to  gainsay  the  Doctor,  so  he  just 
turned  and  rode  off. 

"  Pretty  soon  the  word  came.  We  set  up  some  kind  of 
a  cheer — 'twas  a  pretty  hoarse  one — and  swooped  down 
the  hill,  a  clear  target  for  every  one  of  those  big  rebel 
guns.  Perfect  whirlwinds  of  lead  and  iron  began  to  tear 
holes  in  our  lines.  But  we'd  forgot  everything  by  that 
time  and  just  went  on,  closing  up,  so  they  could  rip  more 
pieces  out  of  us.  Then  we  started  up  the  opposite  slope 
against  what  seemed  like  great  gusts  of  bullets  and 
cannon-balls,  thick  as  rain  driving  before  a  wind-storm. 
If  they'd  have  cheered  then,  we  never  would  had  known 
it ;  the  groans  of  the  wounded  were  drowned  and  we 
couldn't  hear  a  single  command  if  it  was  given.  It  was 
all  one  great  roar  of  cannon.  Four  hundred  of  us  came 
down  that  hill,  but  there  weren't  two  hundred  to  go  up 
the  next.  Nobody  knew  who  was  the  man  next  to  him 
for  more  than  a  second  at  a  time,  and  the  tangle  was 
growing  worse  every  minute.  All  of  a  sudden  the  smoke 
cleared  just  before  us  and  in  some  way  or  other — I  don't 
know  how — the  rest  had  gone  flying  off  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  there  were  just  two  of  us  off  all  by  ourselves. 

"  Where  he  came  from,  I  couldn't,  guess,  but  there  was 
the  white-haired  Doctor,  my  only  comrade.    He   had 
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worn  his  black  coat  that  day,  and  the  long  tails  were 
sticking  straight  out  behind  ;  his  face  was  as  white  as  his 
hair  except  for  a  few  powder  stains.  In  his  hand  he  held 
a  gun,  still  smoking,  and  his  teeth  were  set  like  grim 
death. 

"  There  we  two  were  plunging  head  on  against  a  whole 
army,  until  that  smoke  cleared,  and  then  I  remember 
nothing  except  seeing  a  line  of  Johnnies  right  in  front  of 
us.    But  I've  heard  them  tell  what  happened. 

"  When  the  Doctor  saw  the  man  go  down  that  he  had 
labored  with  all  those  years  in  vain,  it  didn't  seem  just 
right  that  he  should  lose  him  without  taking  one  more 
chance  at  him.  Nothing  ever  hurts  the  Doctor  like  losing 
a  man  before  he  has  had  his  full  chance.  So  what  does  he  do 
but  drop  his  gun  and  kneeling  right  down  beside  me,  hold 
up  his  hand  to  those  Johnnies,  motioning  to  them  not  to  fire. 
And  will  you  believe  it,  there  didn't  one  of  them  shoot ! 
They  just  stood  and  looked  at  the  parson.  There  was 
something  about  him  so  brave,  so  kind  of  gentle,  and 
wholly  regardless  of  himself  that  they  simply  stood  still 
and  stared.  So  he  tied  his  hankerchief  around  my  head, 
picked  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  me  right  toward 
the  enemy.  What  did  they  do,  everyone  of  them  but  step 
aside  and  make  way  for  the  Doctor  to  pass  through? 
They  wouldn't  even  ask  him  to  surrender.  And  when  he 
had  gone  past  they  set  up  a  big  cheering  for  him.  They 
patched  me  up  after  a  while  and  sent  us  both  back  in  the 

next  exchange.    And  then "     But  the  old  veteran 

suddenly  turned  his  head  away,  and  began  fumbling  about 
in  the  drawers  of  his  desk,  keeping  his  face  hidden  from 
me.  He  seemed  not  to  care  to  talk  of  it  any  more  so  I 
left  him  and  stole  quietly  out  into  the  street  There  I 
met  the  Doctor,  and  must  have  looked  at  him  with 
unfeigned  admiration,  for  noticing  me,  and  that  1  was  a 
stranger  in  town,  he  stopped,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  shak- 
ing the  hand  of  the  bravest,  most  genial,  old  gentleman 
I  had  ever  met. 

As  he  passed  on,  I  felt  an  almost  irresistible  impulse 
to  stand  uncovered  until  he  had  turned  the  next  corner. 

Maitland  Griggs. 
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IN   ONE  ACT. 

THE  screen  doors  opened  and  a  very  diminutive 
young  man  stepped  forth  upon  the  back  porch. 
His  beribboned  sailor  hat  was  tipped  back  on  his  head» 
and  a  piece  of  pencil  was  cocked  up  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  in  most  cigar-like  guise.  The  comers  of  that  same 
rose-bud  mouth  were  shiny  and  more  or  less  encrusted 
with  brown  sugar.  The  sweetened  bread  and  butter 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  grasped  in  his  right 
hand ;  the  other  hand  was  thrust  painstakingly  deep  into 
the  pocket  of  his  ridiculously  small  white  duck  trousers. 

He  leaned  languidly  against  the  post  near  the  steps, 
removed  the  pencil  stub  from  his  mouth  and  somewhat 
awkwardly  knocked  the  ashes  off  the  rubber  end  with 
his  little  finger.  Then,  after  a  cautious  survey  of  his 
surroundings,  he  murmured  with  a  fine  air  of  desperation  : 
"  Well,  she  can,  if  she  wants  to  !  I— don't— care — a — 
damn !" 

With  a  sigh  of  satisfied  ambition  he  trudged  down  to 
the  walk  and  dragged  his  red  wagon  away  toward  the 
garden. 

The  screen  doors  opened  again  and  disclosed  a  second 
diminutive  person,  a  young  woman,  very  brown  and  very 
haughty,  though  the  long  chestnut  curls  hanging  over 
her  shoulders  gave  her  an  aspect  of  greater  youthfulness 
than  he  who  had  preceded  her.  Winifred's  face  wore  a 
tragic  frown  and  her  hands — which,  according  to  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  were  clean — twisted  and  untwisted  a 
tiny  handkerchief.  She  climbed — with  some  loss  of 
hauteur — into  the  hammock  in  the  corner  of  the  porch 
and  made  ineffectually  strenuous  efforts  to  tap  the  floor 
with  the  toe  of  her  yellow  slipper.  Above  her  head  a 
humming  bird  was  hovering  about  the  honeysuckle  blos- 
soms to  the  drowsy  accompaniment  of  the  bumble-bees. 
The  soft  afternoon  breeze  from  the  river  was  heavy  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  rose  beds.  With  a  conscience-smitten 
glance  toward  a  little  white  figure  out  in  the  slanting 
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sunlight,  filling  a  red  wagon  with  asparagus  tops,  Wini- 
fred drew  the  yellow  slipper  up  into  the  hammock  and 
closed  her  eyes — but  only  for  a  moment. 

"  Winifred,"  came  a  voice  from  the  garden^  "  Winifred." 

They  met  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  porch.  "Winifred," 
said  Freddy,  "  let's  not  play  grown-up  any  more.  Let's 
be  just  kids." 

Whereupon  they  climbed  hand-in-hand  to  the  top  step 
and  sat  with  their  arms  around  one  another,  taking  alter- 
nate nibbles  from  a  surviving  fragment  of  the  sugar- 
smeared  bread  and  butter. 

"  It's  awful  silly  to  be  kids,"  said  Freddy. 

"  Mm  -  m  !"  assented  Winifred,  nodding  her  head  vio- 
lently, and  two  pairs  of  greasy  lips  met  audibly. 

Footsteps  sounded  on  the  gravel  walk.  Freddy  rose 
and  pulled  Winifred  to  her  feet.  "  Bridget  said,"  he 
remarked  apologetically,  "  that  if  Aunt  Win  saw  me  with 
this  we  wouldn't  ever  get  any  more." 

The  rejuvenated  pair  tip-toed  to  the  hammock  corner, 
under  the  unpruned  honeysuckle. 

The  young  woman  before  whom  they  fled  was  not 
diminutive;  she  was  very  tall  and  her  hair  was  piled 
upon  her  head  in  a  heavy  black  coil.  A  light  lace  shawl 
hung  loosely  across  her  shoulders,  but  she  would  have 
looked  more  regal  had  her  eyes  not  been  so  red.  As  she 
was  passing  the  honeysuckle  ambuscade  she  was  met  by 
a  young  man,  also  tall,  coming  around  the  comer  of  the 
porch.  Strange  to  say  she  did  not  see  him.  Except  that 
he  hastily  threw  away  his  cigarette,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  he  saw  her. 

A  moment  after  passing  each  other  both  stopped  at 
once.  He  turned  around ;  she  only  looked  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  Well,"  she  said. 

"  Winnie,"  he  answered,  "  Why  should  we  act  like 
children  ?    Why  can't  we  be  ourselves  ?" 

There  was  a  slight  delay  owing  to  a  red  wagon  loaded 
with  asparagus  tops  that  stood  between  them. 

"It  is  very  silly,  Winifred,"  said  the  tall  young  man 
softly,  "  to  play  at  being  children." 
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Whatever  response  he  may  have  been  about  to  receive 
was  interrupted  by  an  excited  whisper  from  the  honey- 
suckle. 

"  Put  your  head  just  a  teeny  mite  lower,  Winifred, 
'cause  I  can't  quite  see/* 

Lindsay  Denison. 


■  ♦••  ■ 


THE  BOY  OF  THE  YESTERDAY. 

There's  a  boy  who  troubles  me  sore  at  times, 

A  boy  of  the  yesterday, 
We  were  such  good  friends  in  the  days  ffone  by, 

Whether  in  mischief  or  play. 

We  had  day-dreams  then,  in  the  big  arm  chair. 

In  the  play-room's  sunny  nook, 
As  breathless  we  read  of  Roland  the  brave. 

His  wars,  and  the  towns  he  took. 

Then,  we  were  to  be  so  good,  pure  and  true 

When  to  man's  estate  we  came, 
We  would  right  all  wrongs  and  would  carve  our  way 

To  Honor,  to  Love  and  Fame. 

But  now,  when  in  memory's  maze  we  meet 

This  boy  of  the  yesterday. 
He  looks  into  ours  with  his  troubled  eyes, 

Then  sadly  turns  him  away. 

And  oft,  when  a  moment  of  quiet  comes 

In  the  clash  of  wordly  strife. 
We  wonder  if  **  Yesterday's  Boy  "  approves 

The  course  of  the  man  in  life. 

Benjamin  Thorn  Gilbert, 
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NOTABILIA. 

June  is  a  month  of  weddings  and  roses.  At  Yale  it  is 
more  ;  the  first  fortnight  finds  the  University  in  a  bustle 
of  work,  anxiety,  and  anticipation.  This  closing  period 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Autumn  with  its  new  resolutions 
and  new  studies,  interrupted  by  foot  ball  and  track  ath- 
letics. It  is  unlike  the  easy-going,  yet  continuous  routine 
of  the  Winter  or  the  respite  of  Spring,  with  showers  and 
base  ball,  and  Omega  Lambda  Chi.  But  the  strain  oi 
work  and  the  nervous  anticipation  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  intellectual  struggle  possesses  a  certain  charm  after 
the  lethargy  of  a  year.  This  unmitigated  toil  is  bearable 
and  even  invigorating  when  it  is  but  the  precursor  of  bet- 
ter times.  The  Senior,  so  close  to  graduation,  and  already 
subscribing  to  periodicals  devoted  to  alumni,  has  bright 
anticipations  of  Commencement,  which  temper  the  natural 
regret  that  comes  from  change  and  separation.  The 
other  classes  look  forward  to  Commencement  with  un- 
adulterated delight  Morning  naps  and  freedom  from 
work  promise  much  ;  still  more,  the  game,  the  race,  and 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  week — not  least  of  all,  the  Senior 
Promenade.  It'  is  also  a  season  of  enjoyment  to  the 
alumnus  who  returns  to  his  class  triennial,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  sedate  graduate  who  gets  comfort  out  of  the 
Townsend  speaking,  and  persuades  himself  that  oratory 
has  yet  a  place  at  Yale. 

«  «  * 

Commencement  comes  and  goes,  and  still  it  is  June. 
Before  the  month  is  past,  full-fledged  vacation  is  at  hand, 
and  the  campus  is  deserted.  Perhaps  the  Summer  shall 
mean  even  more  than  Commencement.  The  farewell  days 
of  the  college  year  may  be  but  the  beginning  of  an  outing 
pleasanter  still.  Some  under-classman  looks  forward  to 
lazy  hours  spent  on  the  rocky  sea  coast,  with  just  the  de- 
lights that  please  his  fancy  most.  Perhaps  he  is  a  writer. 
If  he  belong  to  that  struggling  band,  the  Lit.  would  offer 
a  word  of  suggestion.    He  may  have  been  the  author  of  a 
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sonnet  rejected  by  more  than  one  Yale  periodical ;  he  may 
have  had  some  little  success  with  verse  or  prose,  and  may 
have  designs  upon  the  Lit.  Prize  Essay.  Of  such — and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  are  many, — St  Elihu  would  ask 
as  a  friend:  Have  you  chosen  a  subject?  If  the  aspirant 
to  literary  fame  replies  in  the  negative,  the  Lit.  would 
make  another  suggestion.  The  ideas  of  a  man's  own  mind, 
in  whatever  form  they  shape  themselves,  are  the  truest 
subject-matter  for  an  essay.  The  hobbies  that  buzz  in  his 
own  brain  furnish  sounder  and  broader  material  than  the 
Lit.  indices  since  the  first  issue  of  '36.  Whether  the  ideas 
are  fixed,  or  merely  fugitive  thoughts,  an  honest  develop- 
ment is  but  fair.  Exhaustive  reading  is  not  theft.  An 
author's  enthusiasm  is  not  sewn  in  the  binding.  It  is  to  be 
appreciated  and  shared.  If  one  can  share  the  ardor  of  a 
writer,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  theme,  so  as  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  poetry  of  electricity,  or  the  art  of 
Daudet,  forgetting  himself,  the  Lit.,  and  the  Lit.  Essay;  he 
will  properly  equip  himself  for  work.  He  can  only  in 
this  way  do  himself  justice.  He  may  have  already  com- 
posed tiny  gems  of  literature,  but  his  attempts  have  little 
meaning  and  less  interest  until  they  express  the  man  and 
show  his  very  presence  in  every  clause  and  paragraph. 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  a  summer  day  into  long  watches 
of  reading  and  writing.  But  moments  snatched  from 
August,  count— every  one — in  the  Fall  reckoning.  Mr. 
Gladstone  finds  his  recreation  in  change  of  occupation. 
After  a  defeat  in  tennis,  or  luckless  angling,  or  a  foggy 
sail,  there  is  real  recreation  in  the  book  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  or  in  the  scribbled  capture  of  a  stray 
thought.  A  drizzly  morning  may  complete  a  sketch.  A 
hot  afternoon  may  produce  a  story.  When  the  Summer 
idler  returns  to  college  with  what  Pliny  calls  a  "full 
portfolio,"  the  Lit.  would  be  glad  to  receive  his  contribu- 
tions. If  it  should  prove  unappreciative  of  his  better 
efforts,  let  him  by  all  means  submit  his  manuscript  to  a 
journal  in  Gotham,  and  if  successful,  let  him  humiliate  the 
Lit.  and  astound  his  unsuspecting  classmates  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  University  bulletin. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

••  LA  NOVICE." 

On  the  rough  convent  pave  she  knelt  in  prayer, 
Before  a  niche  whence  tapers  lit  the  place, 

A  girlish  form,  the  mass  of  dark  brown  hair. 
Scarce  hid  the  gentle  beauty  of  her  face. 

A  saintly  image,  matchless  work,  looked  down 
With  kindness  as  a  faint  blush  swiftly  passed 

Across  her  brow — ^the  Love  not  yet  outgrown — 
The  half-forgotten  dream,  her  first  and  last ! 


K.  H. 


The  South  gives  nothing  of  completer  charm  and  beauty 

than  its  night — the  night  through  which  the  broad  St.  John's 
sleeps,  as  it  slowly  flows  past  the  orange  and  cypress  groves. 
Everything  of  the  heat  and  semi-tropical  life  of  the  day  is 
still,  and  there  is  everywhere,  only  a  strange  silence,  and  the 
fresh  coolness  of  the  night  breeze  that  hardly  serves  to  rustle 
the  leaves  or  stir  the  mist  along  the  banks.  There  is  little  to 
break  this  quiet — perhaps  the  faint  pulsings  of  the  distant 
Manatee^  ii^x  up  the  river,  a  drowsy  land-bird's  cry  or  the  three 
plashes  the  methodical  mullet  makes,  as  he  jumps  towards 
the  stars.    The  intervals  are  long  and  the  silence  intense. 

Before  one,  is  the  dim  river,  broad  and  still ;  further  on, 
not  many  miles  beyond  the  buzzard's  sight,  is  the  sea,  whose 
breeze,  once  salt  and  keen,  is  now  sweet  with  the  odor  of 
orange-blossoms,  or  the  early  magnolias  ;  behind,  is  the  little 
town,  hushed  and  quiet,  and  then  the  deep  pine  and  oak  for- 
ests. The  weird  beauty  of  it  all,  and  the  subtle  fragrance  of 
the  air,  holds  the  observer  in  a  spell,  and  fills  his  mind  with  a 
sense  of  languor  and  repose.  At  this  hour,  with  the  starlight 
filtering  through  the  streamers  of  moss,  Florida  goes  back 
four  centuries,  and  is  as  it  was  when  the  Spaniard  slew  the 
Indian,  and  the  fever  slew  the  Spaniard,  long  ago  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  New  World.  It  is  no  longer  a  land  of  ruined 
hopes,  but  one  of  promise ;  an  El  Dorado,  a  land  of  lasting 
youth  and  summer.  Unrevealed  wonders  again  lie  in  its  vir- 
gin soil  and  its  deep  forests,  and  we  forget  the  pitiful  history 
of  all  the  needless  bloodshed  that  has  stained  it. 
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But  reality  asserts  itself  :  there  is  the  sharp  arpeggio  chord 
of  a  guitar  and  a  full  negro  chorus  on  the  air.  All  sentiment 
would  not  be  dispelled,  were  the  song  some  ripe  old  plantation 
melody,  but  these  have  strangely  disappeared.  In  their  place 
are  the  songs  of  the  Northern  music  halls,  painfully  late  in 
coming  and  sadly  garbled,  and  with  a  true  end  of  century 
spirit,  the  negro  has  hung  up  the  good  old  banjo  with  his 
''  fiddle  and  his  hoe,"  and  in  its  place  you  may  find  the  exotic 
gruitar  and  the  waiter's  apron.  r.  c.  g. 

The  sun  beats  fiercely  on  the  river  and  not  a  breath  of 

air  ripples  the  water  or  fans  the  motionless  trees.  The  hot  air 
hangs  quivering  above  the  stream.  The  drowsy  note  of  a  bird 
comes  from  deep  in  the  woods ;  no  other  sound  breaks  the 
stillness.  The  shadow  of  the  gigantic  sycamore  that  leans  far 
out  from  the  bank  lies  black  upon  the  water.  A  single  band 
of  sunlight  comes  through  an  opening  in  the  branches  over- 
head, and  shines  through  the  water  to  its  pebbly  bottom. 

On  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  sycamore  a  kingfisher 
crouches  motionless.  Its  head,  with  long  black  bill  and  erect 
crest  is  thrust  low  down  ;  its  eyes  watch  the  water  beneath. 
Suddenly  the  bird  grows  more  intent.  There  is  a  whitish 
flash  in  the  dark  water.  The  crested  head  starts  forward  a 
little  ;  the  claws  grip  the  limb  more  firmly ;  the  bead-like 
eyes  glow  with  excitement. 

With  slow  fin  a  pickerel  glides  into  the  patch  of  sunlight. 
On  the  instant  a  black  object  darts  like  a  flash  from  the  over- 
hanging limb.  A  splash  and  it  is  gone.  The  scurrying  ripples 
have  hardly  reached  the  shore  when  there  is  a  great  commo- 
tion. Strong  wings  beat  back  the  water,  and  the  kingfisher 
holding  the  struggling  fish  soars  away  over  the  woods  up 
stream.  a.  s.  d. 

On  one  of  the  many  islands  scattered  over  Narragansett 

Bay  is  a  little  old  Quaker  Meeting  House.  It  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  Newport,  and  its  simplicity  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  stylish  churches  across  the  bay.  It  is  as  plain  and 
unadorned  as  when  George  Fox  preached  in  it  so  many  years 
ago. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  enjoyable  than  to  pass  a  quiet 
hour  on  a  bright  "  First  Day  "  morning  in  this  old  meeting 
42 
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house.  The  quaint,  narrow  benches  oof  ak  have  been  well 
polished  by  many  generations  of  pious  Quakers,  and  the  high 
backs,  placed  in  the  most  uncomfortable  position  possible,  still 
serve  to  keep  away  all  drowsiness. 

As  I  sit  watching  the  peaceful  countenances  around  me,  and 
especially  those  of  the  "  ministers  and  elders  "  who  sit  facing 
us,  a  quiet  seems  to  steal  over  my  restless  nerves  as  if  the 
thoughts  of  this  peace-loving  people  had  an  active  means  of 
communication  with  my  mind.  The  faces,  however,  do  not  in 
the  least  lack  character.  There  are  typical  "  down -east  '* 
farmers  who  seem  to  have  become  stern  and  severe  by  their 
fight  with  the  soil,  and  there  are  plenty  of  fishermen  also  with 
their  bronzed,  genial  faces,  as  if  they  had  caught  something 
of  the  character  of  the  sea. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  large  wooden  partition,  which  the 
Friends  seem  to  think  necessary  for  earnest  worship,  I  can  see 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  hardy  toilers.  The  older 
women  are  dressed  in  the  simplest  clothes,  but  the  daughters, 
unfortunately,  do  not  follow  the  good  example  of  their 
mothers.  Some  of  them  are  decked  out  with  most  gorgeous 
costumes  and  immense  feathery  hats.  May  the  shades  of 
George  Fox  reprove  them  for  their  gaudiness. 

Turning  around  I  can  look  out  of  the  window  by  my  side 
down  on  the  glistening  bay  with  its  white  sails.  In  the  dis* 
tance  is  beautiful  Newport,  while  out  towards  sea  is  a  large, 
black  Man-of-war  looking  sadly  out  of  place.  Ever3rthing  is 
peaceful  save  for  an  angry  bee  which  buzzes  against  the  ceil- 
ing, apparently  not  appreciating  the  first  tenet  of  the  Quakers. 
From  time  to  time,  also,  there  is  an  impatient  rustle  from  a 
tired  boy  who  cannot  make  connection  between  the  hard  seat 
and  the  high  back.  I  watch  him  for  a  time  with  absorbing 
interest,  fearful  lest  in  a  moment  of  drowsiness  he  fall  through. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  "silent  meeting,"  when  no  one  "feels 
moved  "  to  speak  and  the  whole  hour  passes  in  quiet  thought 
Usually,  however,  one  of  the  old  ministers  will  make  a  few 
remarks  filled  with  quaint  similes,  but  with  a  certain  force 
which  appeals  to  everyone.  In  some  way  or  other,  I  know 
not  how,  his  simple  words,  uttered  with  no  thought  of  gram- 
mar or  oratory,  always  find  an  echo  in  me,  and  usually  leave  a 
more  lasting  impression  than  the  oratorical  efforts  one  often 
hears. 
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In  some  unaccountable  manner  the  minister  at  the  head  of 
the  meeting  always  knows  when  the  exact  moment  has  come 
for  closing.  After  looking  around  to  see  whether  anyone  is 
preparing  to  speak,  he  turns  slowly  to  his  neighbor  and  shakes 
hands  and'the  meeting  is  over.  Then  I  like  to  linger  around 
and  watch  the  groups  of  talkers  and  catch  remarks,  in  the 
quaint,  plain  language  of  the  Quakers,  about  the  last  haul  of 
fish  or  the  potato  crop. 

Soon  the  farmers  climb  stiffly  into  their  carriages  and  trot 
sedately  off  with  their  steady  old  plough  horses,  and  the  fish- 
ermen wander  down  to  the  shore  as  if  they  could  not  keep 
longer  away  from  their  dear  ocean.  m.  s.  h. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River,  an  old  man  once 

dwelt  with  his  two  sons.  On  the  death  of  the  father,  the  es- 
tate passed  into  the  hands  of  the  young  men.  The  elder 
wickedly  got  possession  of  all  the  valuable  property  and  set 
out  to  enjoy  himself.  The  younger  brother,  left  almost  penni- 
less, could  do  nothing  to  resent  this  injustice.  Sadly  he  turned 
to  what  remained  of  his  inheritance,  a  worthless  farm  of  rocky 
land  and  marsh,  and  built  himself  a  hut. 

At  his  evening  devotions,  he  prayed  long  and  earnestly  to 
his  patron  deity  to  aid  him  in  his  sore  trouble.  He  had  always 
honored  and  obeyed  his  father.  His  paper  prayers  and  sweet 
smelling  incense  had  regularly  been  burned  before  the  god  in 
the  Joss  House.  So  he  besought  the  gods  not  to  desert  him 
now.     Such  piety  surely  could  not  go  unrewarded. 

The  next  morning,  after  his  scanty  meal  of  rice,  he  went 
out  to  work  in  his  garden.  The  sun  rose  over  the  hills  across 
the  river  and  as  its  warm  rays  struck  the  fields,  behold  every 
stone  and  pebble  which  had  rendered  his  farm  so  useless,  now 
blossomed  forth  into  beautiful  narcissus  lilies. 

The  story  of  the  gods'  answer  to  prayer  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  land.  Everybody  wanted  a  bulb  of  this  new 
lily  and  the  pious  son  soon  amassed  an  immense  fortune  from 
their  sale.  The  profligate  son,  however,  ruined  by  vice,  when 
he  heard  of  his  brother's  prosperity,  ended  his  wicked  life  by 
taking  opium. 

Every  Chinese  New  Year,  this  story  of  the  virtuous  son  is 
told  by  the  fathers  to  their  children,  as  they  enjoy  the  sweet 
fragrance  and  beautiful  blossoms  of  "  The  Flower-sent-from- 
Heaven,"  the  Sui-sin-fa.  a.  f.  j.,  jr. 
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Jep,  the  postman,  comes  whistling  up  the  street  bright 

every  morning,  and  delivers  his  mail  as  r^^ularl j  and  as  sure- 
ly as  ever  the  sun  rises.  So  that  I  have  come  to  time  my  morn- 
ing meal  by  the  first  sound  of  his  cheery  whistle.  My  servant 
opens  the  dining-room  door,  and  says,  "  Breakfast  all  ready, 
sir.  Postman's  come.'*  Then  I  come  down.  Mary,  the  blonde 
haired  girl,  who  lives  just  across  the  way,  knows  me  and  nods 
a  pleasant  good-morning  whenever  I  come  out  in  my  dressing 
gown  to  open  my  letters  on  the  porch.  The  white  curtains  of 
her  window  are  fluttering  in  the  cool  morning  air  long  before 
I  am  up,  and  as  I  g^ess  it,  the  opening  or  closing  of  those 
green  blinds  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  happiness  of  Jep 
and  the  cheeriness  of  his  morning  whistle.  I  lift  my  eyebrows 
and  smile  to  myself  as  I  had  watched  Jep  when  Mary  takes  a 
letter.     I  have  rather  had  my  doubts  of  them  all  along. 

The  little  house  across  the  way  is  very  neat  in  its  red  brick 
and  rambling  roof ;  the  bachelor  eyes  that  look  upon  it  from 
my  own  direction  find  it  very  attractive.  The  inviting  neat- 
ness of  the  front  porch  and  the  little  low  door  at  the  end  has 
so  often  tempted  Jep  of  late  that  sometimes  I  grow  rather  im- 
patient for  my  morning  mail,  and  scowl  at  Jep,  who,  audacious 
rascal,  has  even  come  to  unstrap  his  mail-bag  and  is  sitting  by 
the  side  of  Mary  on  the  front  steps.  This  I  seriously  object 
to,  as  a  liberty,  but  Mary  only  smiles  and  waves  her  little  hand 
at  me  as  I  go  in,  grunting  in  the  impotence  of  my  rage.  This  had 
gone  so  far  that  one  morning,  rather  later  even  than  usual,  Jep 
came  across  and  was  so  confused  and  careless  as  to  hand  me 
the  Danbury  Democrat  in  place  of  my  unfailing  Roxbury  Re- 
publican. There  must  have  been  a  twinkle  in  my  eye,  though  I 
was  very  much  disturbed  at  the  time,  for  I  said,  ''  Look  here» 
Jep  !  This  has  gone  far  enough.  1  object  to  being  handed  my 
mail  by  a  gloomy-faced  postman."  He  looked  at  me.  "  There 
ain't  no  use,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  marry  her  on  what  I  have. 
I'm  too  poor."  And  with  that  the  confounded  fellow  actually 
shook  with  emotion.  His  lip  trembled.  "  Bah  !  "  say  I,  "Don't 
be  a  fool,  Jep."  He  looked  at  me  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way  and  left  me. 

I  supposed  this  would  be  the  outcome  of  it.  The  last  time 
I  had  to  wait  for  my  mail,  I  brought  my  fist  down  firmly  on 
the  breakfast  table  and  I  said,  with  emphasis,  my  servant  heard 
me,  "This  business  goes  no  further."    I  saw,  to  my  surprise, 
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Jep  hand  a  large  fat  bank  envelope  to  Mary  the  next  morning 
and  I  watched  the  two  fools  from  my  bedroom  window.  Jep 
became  quickly  so  asinine  that  he  had  to  drink  a  whole  glass 
of  Mary's  own  grape  wine,  which  is  good,  as  I  can  state,  and 
Mary — Good  Gad  ! — what  a  fool  I  am — but  the  geraniums  she 
picked  and  sent  over  tied  neatly  around  a  little  white  note  I 
still  keep  in  my  album. 

And  now — this  is  two  months  later,  Jep  and  Mary  are  my 
most  devoted  friends,  and  Mary,  who  would  have  it  that  I 
should  give  her  away  at  the  marriage,  tells  me — but  Gad ! 
Confound  it  !  I  tell  them  they're  both  fools,  and  I  only  did 
it  because  I  object  to  being  handed  my  mail  late,  and  that 
by  a  trembling,  blubbering,  red-eyed  postman.  e.  s.  o. 


Off  at  the  left,  quite  a  way,  a  rowboat  lies  idle  on  the 

water,  it's  two  occupants  sitting  quiet  and  motionless  in  the 
bow  and  stern. 

The  Sound  is  as  calm  as  a  sea  of  glass  ;  there  is  not  a  mo- 
tion save  the  quiet  lap  of  the  water  on  the  shore  ;  nor  a  breath 
of  air  to  stir  the  stillness.  Grey  blue  clouds  lie  low  on  the 
horizon,  with  just  a  rift  where  the  water  meets  the  sky.  The 
surface  is  streaked  with  color,  with  pink  and  green  and  blue 
rifts  that  fade  as  they  meet  the  eye.  At  the  left  the  land  shoots 
out  into  a  long,  low  tongue,  with  a  strip  of  rock  at  the  ex- 
treme end.  On  this  stands  the  old  lighthouse,  with  a  long  re- 
flection in  the  water.  In  the  middle  distance  are  the  two 
breakwaters — on  the  one  the  new  lighthouse  stands,  on  the 
other  the  blue  puffs  of  smoke  show  where  the  dredging  is  still 
going  on. 

To  the  right  of  the  breakwaters  two  ships  Jie  at  anchor  ; 
and  behind  them,  along  the  low  horizon.  Long  Island  is  but 
barely  to  be  seen.  A  tug  has  just  come  in,  sliding  down  the 
harbor,  a  long,  white  streamer  of  smoke  lying  fiat  on  the 
air  behind.  The  steady,  though  indistinct  churn  of  a  steamer 
is  heard,  and  after  a  little  it  glides  out  from  behind  the 
point,  ploughing  its  wiiy  to  the  open  Sound.  Over  the  still 
water  hundreds  of  ducks  and  gulls  are  sailing,  and  the  angry 
squawk  and  scream  of  the  flocks  comes  from  the  far  distance, 
while  ^nearer,  companies  of  white  sea  birds  soar  or  settle  on 
the  water. 
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With  a  long  and  beautiful  descending  motion  a  wild  duck 
swings  in  from  the  Sound,  and  draws  so  near  that  the  flapping 
of  its  wings  can  be  heard.  Instantly  the  rowboat  shoots  £ar 
out  into  the  water,  a  sharp  report  startles  the  still  air,  and 
when  the  clouds  of  smoke  clear  away,  drifting  down  with  the 
breeze,  the  two  rowers  are  seen  at  the  oars,  chasing  the 
wounded  duck  into  the  open  water.  s.  s.  o. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Spring  Regatta 

Was  held  at  Lake  Whitney,  May  5th.  '97  defeated  '96,  and 
the  'Varsity,  '95.  The  final  race  between  '95  and  '97  was  won 
by  the  Juniors. 

The  Hill  School  Banquet 

Took  place  at  Heublein's,  May  7th.  Arthur  Judson,  '94,  was 
toast^aster,  and  the  following  responded  to  toasts  :  Prof.  John 
Meigs,  J.  W.  Roe,  '95  S.,  E.  B.  Reed,  '94,  Mr.  Hatfield,  G.  H. 
Southard,  '95  S. 

Divinity  School  Anniversary 

Was  held  in  Battell  Chapel,  May  i6th.  The  speakers  were  : 
James  A.  Solandt,  August  F.  Felhandt,  Samuel  G.  Heckman, 
Charles  E.  Reeves,  Charles  S.  Haynes,  Carroll  Perry,  Edwin 
J.  Lewis,  Henry  H.  Proctor. 

The  Second  Annual  Joint  Play 

Of  the  two  Junior  Societies,  Psi  U.  and  D.  K.  E.,  was  given  at 
the  Hyperion,  May  i6th.  The  play  was  an  original  burlesque 
in  two  acts  entitled,  "  Henry  VIII,"  by  Edward  Boltwood,  '92, 
F.  C.  Perkins,  '94,  and  Ralph  D.  Paine,  '94.  The  cast  was  as 
follows : 

Henry  VIII,  King  of  England,  .  .  F.  C.  Perkins,  '94 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  ,  .      R.  H.  Worthington,  '94 

Kyrle  Boleyn,  a  strolling  actor,       .  .       F.  L.  Lee,  '95 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,       .  .        Thomas  Dyer,  '95 

Sir  Barnacle  Binnacle,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and 
Commodore  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  F.  S.  Butterworth  '95 
Lord  Littleton-Blacksione,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 

J.  F.  Hooker,  '95 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  R.  Clark,  '95 

Mortimer,  a  lackey, F.  J.  Harris,  '95 

A  Herald, W.  F.  Carter,  '95 

Queen  Catharine, N.  N.  Wilson,  '94 

Miss  Maurice,  typewriter  to  the  Royal  Council,  C.  G.  King,  '94 

Annie  Boleyn,  a  burlesque  actress,       .      W.  M.  Raymond,  '94 

Chamberlains,  Courtiers,  etc. 
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The  Corporation  Meeting 

Was  held  May  1 7th.  Horatio  W.  Parker,  of  Boston,  was  elected 
Battell  Professor  of  Music,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  Stoeckel.  Other  appointments  were  : 
Samuel  E.  Sanford,  of  Bridgeport,  Professor  of  Piano  and 
Organ  Playing ;  Assistant  Professor  George  M.  Duncan,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  ;  Assistant  Professor  Frank  K.  Sanders, 
Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature ;  H.  L.  Taylor,  In- 
structor in  French  ;  H.  A.  Smith,  Instructor  in  English  in  the 
Academical  Department ;  Dr.  Philip  E.  Browning,  Yale  '89 , 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

The  Princeton  Glee  and  Banjo  Club 
Gave  a  successful  concert  at  the  Hyperion,  May  i8th. 

The  Junior  Society  Elections 

Were  given  out  May  2 2d.  The  following  Sophomores  were 
chosen  : 

Psi  Upsilon. — Benedict,  Bond,  H.  P.  Cross,  W.  R.  Cross, 
Day,  deSibour,  Curtiss,  Belo,  Berry,  Fisher,  Ford,  Gray, 
Hopkins,  Knapp,  Lackland,  Lee,  Ives,  Kipp,  McLanahan, 
Mallon,  Miller,  Nettleton,  Pardee,  Robbins,  Sage,  Smith, 
Trudeau,  Morris,  Williams,  DeWitt. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. — Archbald,  Beard,  Bingham,  Brown, 
Cheney,  Foote,  Gilbert,  Haldeman,  Hoyt,  Hunt,  Kinney. 
McKee,  Ncale,  Paret,  Sheldon,  Stokes,  Stuart,  Sumner,  Tailer, 
Taylor,  S.  Thorne,  S.  B.  Thome,  Vaill,  Weyerhauser,  Williams, 
Shoemaker,  Hawes,  Colgate,  Eagle,  Mackey. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  Initiations. 

The  following  men  from  '97  were  initiated  into  A.  ^.  4>. 
May  25th  :  P.  H.  Bailey,  T.  M.  Barnes,  L.  M.  Bass,  A.  W.  Bell, 
F.  Brookfield,  H.  G.  Campbell,  G.  S.  Drake,  A.  F.  Judd,  J.  R. 
Judd,  H.  G.  Lapham,  H.  Ledyard,  T.  F.  Russell,  N.  A.  Smyth. 

Senior  Society  Elections 
Were  given  out  as  follows,  May  24th  : 
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Name. 
F.  B.  Harrison, 
Z.  B.  Phelps, 
A.  McC.  Beard. 
W.  E.  Cooke, 
W.  F.  Carter, 
A.  B.  Shepley, 
Lindsay  Denison, 
Lanier  McKee, 
F.  S.  Butterworth, 
M.  N.  Buckner. 
F.  A.  Hinkey, 

A.  R.  Clark,  Jr., 

B.  S.  Cable, 
Benjamin  Davis, 
William  Sloane, 


SKULL  AND  BONKS. 


SCROLL  AND  KEY. 


H.  G.  Miller, 
W.  A.  Delano,* 
R.  C.  Nesbit, 
Thomas  Dyer, 
H.  P.  Driggs, 
Lai^ens  Hamilton, 
Allen  Wardwell, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
W.  H.  Scovillc, 
J.  R.  Williams, 

F.  L.  Lee. 

G.  K.  B.  Wade, 
R.  B.  Mason, 
E.  G.  Taylor, 
G.  T.  Adee, 


wolf's  hkad. 


G.  A.  Phelps,* 
J.  E.  Cooper, 
H.  L  Parsons, 
John  MacGregor, 
B. L  Spock, 
W.  S.  Eakin. 
H.  W.  Harris, 
G.  R.  McLane, 
D.  B.  Lyman, 
J.  F.  Talmage, 
T.  M.  Debevoise, 
W.  L.  Beadleston, 
Parker  Corning, 
R.  S.  White, 
J.  A.  Draper, 


Given  by 
Thomas  Cochran. 
Meredith  Hare. 
R.  D.  Paine. 
H.  P.  Whitney. 
J.  L.  Hall. 
P.  H.  McMillan. 
John  Howland. 
W.  E.  Stewart. 
W.  S.  Walcott. 

E.  O.  Holter. 
G.  B.  Case. 
C.  F.  Word. 

T.  F.  Davies,  Jr. 
R.  C.  James. 
L.  S.  Stillman. 

H.  B.  Perkins, 
Letchworth  Smith. 

F.  C.  Perkins. 
J.  C.  Sawyer. 
A.  A.  Bigelow. 
Casselberry  Dunkerson. 
C.  R.  Skinker. 

F.  L.  Polk. 
Arthur  Judson. 
Letchworth  Smith. 
Calvin  Burr. 

J.  E.  Sheffield. 
W.  M.  Raymond. 
Alonzo  Potter. 
T.  S.  Arbuthnot. 

G.  C.  Hlxon. 
H.  B.  Mackoy. 
William  Todd. 
A.  S.  Cleveland. 
N.  W.  Green. 

A.  N.  C.  Fowler. 
R.  H.  Worthington. 
W.  H.  Sallmon. 
J.  S.  Jenkins. 
O.  S.  Seymour. 

C.  H.  George. 

D.  B.  Lyman. 
J,  C.  Brown. 
J.  E.  Brown. 
R.  H.  Nichols. 


*  Blections  given  off  campQB  od  account  of  lllnets. 
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The  Caurant  Banquet 

Was  held  at  Savin  Rock,  May  ayth.  William  Todd  acted  as 
toastmaster.  Toasts  were  responded  to  by  G.  F.  Dominick, 
'94,  Daniel  C.  Adams,  '95,  W.  R.  Callender,  '94,  R.  D.  Paine, 
'94,  Genrase  Green,  '94. 

Base  Ball  Games 

During  the  month  resulted  as  follows : 

Amherst  vs.  Yale,  May  3  :  0-4. 

Brown  vs.        "  "     5 ;  2-4. 

Princeton  vs.  "  "  ao  :  3-5. 

Staten  Island  vs.  Yale,  May  23  :  1-3. 
Yale  vs.  Orange,  May  26  :  6-0. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Tht  Jin  de  siecle  short  story  is  prellininently  artistic  and  on  this  account  it 
loses  much  which  is  desirable.  For  many  reasons  the  old  fashioned  tales 
which  we  used  to  read  are  to  be  preferred  to  this  product  of  the  nineteenth 
century  desire  for  something  new.  Good,  wholesome  stories  of  country 
and  city  life ;  of  people  with  whom  we  can  sympathize,  who  live  and  act  as 
those  we  know  live  and  act  and  not  as  one  particular  individual  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  usually  improbable,  might  perhaps  act,  are  very  welcome,  and 
it  is  of  such  people  as  these  and  such  life  as  this  that  Professor  Beers  writes 
in  his  new  book  *  All  his  stories  are  charming  in  many  ways,  and  in  no 
way  more  so  than  in  their  freedom  from  affectation  of  style.  They  bring 
before  the  reader  real  men  and  women,  who  do  real  things  and  converse 
naturally. 

A  Suburban  Pastoral  is  a  story  which  shows  how  much  can  be  told  by 
failure  to  relate  quite  all  the  story.  Most  readers  will  prefer  some  of  the 
stories  which  in  their  opinion  are  "really  finished,"  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  tale  in  the  book  is  more  "  really  finished  "  than  the  title  story. 
A  Midwinter  Nights  Dream  describes  the  nocturnal  adventures  of  a  young 
man  and  woman  who  went  coasting,  while  in  A  Comedy  of  Errors  the  way  in 
which  two  letters  were  put  in  the  wrong  envelopes  together  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  mistake  is  cleverly  set  forth.  The  Declaration  of  Independ^ 
ence  is  rather  more  commonplace  but  the  manner  of  telling  almost  makes 
good  the  lack  of  novelty  in  plot.  Split  Zephyr  is  by  far  the  best  story  in  the 
book,  and  it  will  especially  appeal  to  Yale  men  as  it  deals  with  something 
very  near  their  hearts,  namely,  what  they  will  do  when  they  get  through  col- 
lege. A  group  of  Yale  seniors  are  discussing  their  future  plans  at  Com- 
mencement time,  and  the  story  follows  them,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  to  see 
how  their  youthful  hopes,  wishes  and  ambitions  have  been  fulfilled.  A 
Graveyard  Idyl  is  wonderfully  touching  in  its  quiet  pathos,  and  shows  more 
than  the  other  stories  how  much  of  life  Professor  Beers  has  seen.  Besides 
these  stories  there  are  two  short  legends  of  the  supernatural  which  have  hardly 
a  place  in  the  book,  as  they  are  not  stories.  They  are  sufficiently  good,  how- 
ever,  to  form  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  collection.  The  book,  which  is  a 
model  in  book  binding  of  what  this  kind  of  volume  should  be,  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  all  of  us  here  at  Yale,  and  by  many  others.  The  fact  that 
the  book  is  written  by  one  of  our  Professors  is  something  upon  which  we 
cannot  too  heartily  congratulate  ourselves. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  late  Professor  McLaughlin  that  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  say  again  what,  at  the  best,  words  cannot  express. 
And  yet  the  publication  of  his  book  requires  something  more  than  mere 
critical  comment,  for  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  before  everyone  who  knew  him 
a  vision  of  what  Professor  McLaughlin  would  have  undoubtedly  accom* 

*A  Suburban   Pastoral,  and  Other  Tales.     By  Henry  A.  Beers.     Pp.  265. 
New  York :  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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plished  if  he  had  only  lived,  and,  as  Mr.  Lonnsbury  tells  us  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  excellent  introduction, "  even  in  its  comparatively  imperfect  state, 
furnish  a  suggestive  intimation  of  what  might  have  been."  Especially  will 
this  be  called  to  mind  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  under  his 
marvellous  influence,  which  was  so  great  that  even  those  who  possessed  the 
least  literary  taste  could  not  help  being  aware  of  it  to  a  certain  extent.  To 
those  who  loved  him  b^st  the  book  will  bring  up  thoughts  too  sad,  too 
sacred,  to  be  put  in  words. 

His  book*  is  a  study  of  mediaeval  life  which  is  the  result  of  much  re- 
search. In  the  recitation  room  he  had  learned  what  many  Professors  of 
English  have  yet  to  learn,  that  facts  without  coloring  will  hold  no  one's  at- 
tention for  any  length  of  time.  In  this  volume  he  gives  us  many  facts,  and 
tells  us  many  things  which  he  had  learned,  but  which  we  did  not  know,  and 
he  has  surrounded  them  with  such  a  tinge  of  romance  and  expressed  them 
in  so  fascinatingly  literary  a  manner  that  from  the  first  the  reader  is  spell- 
bound.  The  essays  are  delightful.  This  sums  up  all  that  can  be  said  about 
them.  That  they  are  instructive  is  praiseworthy ;  to  say  that  they  are  delight- 
ful is  the  greatest  praise.  We  read  of  The  MtdiaevtU  Feeling  for  Nature  and 
we  find  that  it  was  inadequate,  that  the  awe  for  a  mountain,  or  the  ability  to 
see  beauty  in  a  bright  stream  which  goes  dancing  and  laughing  over  the 
pebbles  came  later ;  we  read  of  ^m  Old  German  Gallant,  with  a  long  German 
name,  and  we  can  find,  if  we  look  for  them,  many  a  lesson  in  his  half  pa- 
thetic, quaint  character.  The  Essay  on  Peasant  Manners  and  Customs  intro- 
duces us  to  the  poetry  of  Neidhart,  and  we  are  shown  many  scenes  of 
coquetry  between  country  lads  and  lasses  of  the  mediaeval  times.  A  Medi- 
aeval Farmer  and  Childhood  in  Mediaeval  Literature  deal  pleasantly  with  the 
subjects  which  their  titles  suggest,  while  A  Mediaeval  Woman  tells  the  adven- 
tures of  Hehise  and  Abelard  with  a  fine  touch  of  pathos.  This  essay  espe- 
cially shows  deep  analytic  thought,  and  as  a  sketch  of  Heloise  alone  it  is  re- 
markable, while  the  character  of  Abelard  is  shown  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
possible  and  a  natural  one.  The  essays  though  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
his  death  are  very  exquisite  examples  of  English  prose. 

Professor  McLaughlin  spent  nearly  all  his  time  in  his  literary  pursuits 
and  he  was  often  obliged  to  do  work  which  he  would  not  have  chosen,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  his  students.  Such  a  work  is  an  edition  of 
Marlowe's  Edward  the  Second^  with  an  introductory  essay  by  him.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  worth  of  the  play.  The  introduction  gives  a  fair  judgment 
of  Marlowe's  literary  ability,  and  the  notes  are  far  superior  to  those  usually 
to  be  found  in  this  kind  of  a  book.  The  volume  also  contains  selections 
from  Tamburlaine,  and  the  Poems. 

The  tendency  to  group  the  names  of  Browning  and  Tennyson  as  the  real 
poetic  voices  of  the  century  must  be  received  with  considerable  care  and 

*  Studies  in  Mediaeval  Life  and  Literature,  By  Edward  Tompkins  McLaugh- 
lin. With  an  introduction  by  T.  R.  Lounsbury.  Pp.  xi,  1S8.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $1.25. 

*Marlowis  Edward  the  Seeond  with  selections  from  TamhurkUme  and  the 
Poems,  Edited  with  notes  and  an  introductory  essay  by  Edward  Tomp- 
kins McLaughlin.    Pp.  xi,  179.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  and*  Company. 
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be  subject  to  frequent  exception.  He  who,  many  years  hence,  shall  study 
the  poems  of  the  laureate  to  find  in  them  the  real  expression  of  modem  life, 
must  be  continually  on  his  guard.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  Tennyson 
was  an  Englishman,  and  an  Englishman  of  the  old  conservative  tory  kind. 
He  hardly  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  human  life  beyond  the  channel  or 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  his  appreciation  of  France  could  only  find  vent  in  such 
complimentary  phrases  as  "The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine,"  and  the  success 
of  the  American  nation  he  looked  upon  merely  as  an  added  glory  to  the 
parent  country.  A  great  poet  is  always  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  sublime 
and  ridiculous ;  and  Tennyson  was  as  fond  of  his  English  ale  and  his  clay 
pipe,  hated  France  as  cordially  and  smiled  on  America  as  kindly  and  as 
patronizingly  as  the  conventional  English  squire  of  a  half -century  ago.  With 
such  advanced  thinking  as  socialism  and  anarchism,  and  individualism  and 
collectivism,  he  had  no  sympathy ;  he  did  handle  the  "  woman's  question," 
it  is  true,  but  his  solution  would  hardly  satisfy  such  philosophers  as  Madame 
Sarah  Grand.  He  dipped  to  a  certain  extent  in  theology,  but  the  many 
attempts  to  explain  his  Christianity  and  the  unnumbered  college  prize  essays 
on  "  The  Religion  of  In  Memoriam  "  show  in  what  a  cloudy  shape  were  his 
ideas  of  God.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  regard  him  in  the  same  way  that 
we  regard  Milton  must  be  a  failure. 

No  one  has  seen  this  more  clearly  than  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  subject  he  has  given  us  in  his  latest  work*  shows  that  he  has  the 
true  critical  insight.  With  him  Tennyson  is  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  poet ; 
not  an  apostle  of  thought,  but  one  of  beauty.  This  is  the  central  thought 
through  the  whole  book,  and  the  one  he  loves  to  dwell  upon.  Even  when 
treating  of  In  Afemoriam,  a  nineteenth-century  attempt  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,  the  author  loves  to  dwell  rather  upon  the  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  nature  and  the  tender  personal  emotions  than  the  poetically-abstract 
theological  questionings  forming  the  basis  of  the  poem.  Tennyson  to  him 
is  as  truly  a  poetic  personality  as  Keats  or  Shelley,  and  a  more  genuine 
poet  than  either.  The  most  prominent  qualities  in  his  character,  simplicity, 
clearness,  uniformity,  self-reverence,  are  the  qualities  most  prominent  in  his 
work,  and  are  what  make  him  great.  The  tendency  to  the  grotesque,  and 
obscure,  the  morbidly  real,  pre-Raphaelism,  and  Swinbumism,  seldom  lured 
him  from  his  true  path,  which  was  the  description  and  interpretation  of 
beauty.  There  is  little  psychology  in  Tennyson's  works,  and  whatever  there 
is  constitutes  his  almost  only  weak  point.  The  author  denies  that  his  poet 
was  swerved  from  his  search  of  loveliness  to  sing  the  praises  of  royalty ;  his 
laureate  odes  are  rather  lessons  than  celebrations.  This  much  is  comprised 
in  the  first  monograph  of  the  introduction  ;  the  other  two  being  concerned 
with  Tennyson's  relations  to  Christianity,  and  his  position  as  a  social  phil- 
osopher. Mr.  Brooke  is  well  satisfied  with  the  poet's  attitude  towards 
Christ,  which  he  thinks  was  rather  spiritual  than  formal.  Christianity  to 
him  was  something  higher  than  a  mere  creed.  The  laureate,  the  author  be- 
lieves, had  a  firm  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  salvation  of  man,  the 

*  Tennyson  :  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
M.A.  516  pp.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son.  The  Knickerbocker 
Press. 
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brotherhood  of  man,  the  worth  of  human  life,  and  a  life  beyond  the  grave ; 
he  is  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with  this,  which,  if  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England,  is  the  religion  of  a  hopeful  and  trusting  heart. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters,  in  which  we  are 
given  a  careful  analysis  of  a  poet's  mind  from  the  publication  of  his  first 
boyish  poems,  "  By  Two  Brothers,"  to  the  extended  art  of  In  MenufrUm, 
and  The  Idyls  9ftkt  King.  The  note  of  loving  praise  that  runs  through  the 
book  is  not  one  of  extravagance,  and  the  occasional  blame  rarely  fails  to  hit 
some  defect  or  to  point  out  an  inconsistency.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
given  to  Tennyson's  landscape-painting ;  the  art  with  which  in  a  few  short 
strokes  he  would  give  us  what  an  inferior  poet  would  with  a  less  successful 
result,  enlarges  into  many  lines.  The  main  characteristic  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  poet  always  seized  the  salient  points  of  his  scene,  and  left  out 
all  things  not  essential.  The  human  and  modem  interest  Tennyson  wrought 
into  such  old  themes  as  CEnone  and  Ulysses,  at  a  possible  loss  of  the  classi- 
cal spirit,  is  carefully  described.  The  most  careful  work — ^if  such  an  ex- 
pression  can  be  used  of  a  book  whose  every  page  is  the  result  of  painstaking 
study — is  bestowed  upon  the  Idylls  of  ike  King,  every  poem  receiving  a 
separate  treatment,  and  having  its  most  minute  meanings  explained.  As 
an  allegory  the  author  looks  upon  this  as  a  failure,  but  as  a  beautiful  poem 
it  is  unrivalled. 

Mr.  Brooke's  book  will  be  warmly  received  even  in  this  age  of  unnum- 
bered Tinnys0mana,  It  is  clear,  written  in  excellent  English,  and  not  so 
much  a  study  of  a  poet  as  a  study  of  poetic  art. 

In  His  VasUshed  Star*  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  the  author  again  takes 
us  into  the  heart  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  with  '*  moonshiners/' 
young  headstrong  mountaineers,  and  the  simple  characters  of  that  region 
for  company,  and  gives  us  with  these  for  background  a  highly  interesting 
novel.  The  plot  hinges  on  the  attempt  by  a  company  of  speculators  to  turn 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  mounuins  into  a  summer  resort  and  the  efforts 
of  the  "  moonshiners "  in  the  district  to  prevent  it,  since  it  will,  by  the 
influx  of  visitors,  put  a  stop  to  illicit  distilling  of  whiskey.  This  affords 
opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  several  exciting  passages  descriptive 
of  scenes  at  the  "  still  "  which  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  an  abandoned 
shaft  of  a  mine,  and  which  is  supposed  by  the  mountaineers  to  be  haunted. 
About  this  as  a  center  are  woven  the  threads  of  a  mountain  romance  which 
gives  the  real  interest  of  the  book,  depicting  the  hiding,  search  for,  and  sub- 
sequent capture  of  two  fugitives  from  the  law  whose  actions  have  aroused 
suspicion,  and  the  change  in  their  characters  produced  by  their  sufferings, 
which  last  is  a  clever  piece  of  analytic  work.  The  secondary  characters  in 
the  story  are  also  cleverly  drawn  and  one  feels  that  for  the  nonce  he  is  tak- 
ing a  part  in  their  rugged  life.  There  are  several  fine  descriptions  in  the 
book  but  they  are  too  frequent  and  introduced  at  critical  points  in  the  story, 
which  detracts  from  their  effect.  The  book  is  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Co.  from  the  Riverside  Press  and  is  very  neatly  and  well  gotten 
up.  J.  R.  s. 

*ffis  Vanished  Star,     By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.    Pp.  394.    Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 
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The  aothor  of  J^ed  Cap  ami  Blm  /acAet*  has  written  a  book  of  strong 
dramatic  interest,  and  has  told  the  story  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he 
possesses  literary  ability  of  a  high  order.  Scotland  is  the  scene  of  the  story, 
which  deals  with  the  period  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  when 
Scotland  and,  for  that  matter,  England  as  well,  were  experiencing  the  agita- 
tion dae  to  the  French  Revolution.  Mr.  Dunn  has  paid  much  attention  to 
his  dialogues  which  are  extremely  natural,  his  use  of  dialect  being  particu- 
larly successful.  Much  opportunity  is  offered  for  humor  which  is  brought 
in  with  good  effect,  especially  in  the  later  portions  of  the  book  when  the 
appearance  of  an  Irish  character  upon  the  scene  proves  the  author  cleverer 
even  at  Irish  humor  than  in  his  delineation  of  characteristically  Scotch  peo- 
ple. Parts  of  the  story  tend  to  be  sensational,  but  these  parts  are  exciting 
and  are  interwoven,  in  a  sufficiently  natural  manner,  with  the  plot  The 
description  of  the  engagement  between  two  men-of-war  is  notably  good. 

The  story  belongs  to  a  class  about  which  some  readers  care  nothing  at  all, 
but  these  are  in  the  minority,  and  the  majority  will  find  this  an  excellent 
novel  of  its  kind. 

The  book  is  bound  in  an  attractive  manner,  with  a  pleasing  and  original 
design  on  the  covers. 

In  Ah  Initial  Experieme  and  Other  Shriis,\  edited  by  Captain  Charles  King, 
we  are  presented  with  a  collection  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  tales,  the  two 
latter  qualities  predominating.  They  are  written  by  different  officers  of  our 
army  and  being,  as  Captain  King  informs  us  in  the  introduction,  "yarns 
spun  around  the  camp  fire,"  are  not  confined  to  army  life  but  have  their 
scenes  laid  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Australia,  thus  giving  a 
pi  easing  variety  to  the  book .  In  the  three  best,  In  the  **  Never,  Never  '*  Country^ 
The  Siren  of  Three-mile  Bend,  and  The  Last  Pine  Mine,  we  are  shown  the 
rough  life  of  the  frontier  in  Australia  and  Arizona,  and  these  give  evidence 
of  careful  work.  The  others  show  too  great  haste,  and  some  few  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  to  fill  up  space.  Especially  is  this  true  of  The 
Story  of  a  Becruit,  and  Chronicles  of  Carter  Barrachs  which  are  very  unsatis- 
factory sketches  of  soldier  life  in  Florida  and  the  West. 

The  book  is  from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  and  while  tastefully 
bound  in  dark  blue,  uniform  with  other  collections  of  tales  bearing  Captain 
King's  name,  is  poorly  printed,  not  following  on  some  pages  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  having  the  lines  parallel  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  same. 

J.  R.  s. 

The  Upper  BerthX  is  so  famous  a  story  that  its  merits  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  again,  although  it  has  just  been  published  in  a  very  pretty  new 

^Red  Cap  and  Blue   Jaehet,      Bv  George   Dunn.      Pp.   587.    New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $1.00. 

\An  Initial  Experience,   and  Other   Stories.     Edited  by  Captain  Charles 
King.    Pp.  254.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    Price,  $i.oa 

XThe  Upper  Berth.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    The  Autonym  Library.    New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $0.50. 
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edition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  ghost  stories  which 
the  public  has  the  chance  of  reading,  and  everyone  knows  how  many  ghost 
stories  there  are.  It  is  weird  enough  to  satisfy  even  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed  to  sitting  with  a  company  of  friends  in  front  of  a  blazing  log,  listen- 
ing to  a  tale  of  the  supernatural  which  some  one  is  telling,  and  which  the 
howling  wind  outside  and  the  sudden  gusts  down  the  chimney  render  more 
awe  inspiring. 

The  other  tale  in  the  volume.  By  ike  Waters  of  Paradise,  is  in  keeping 
with  The  Upper  Berth,  It  is  equally  weird  in  a  more  fanciful  and  artistic 
way,  and  is  told  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford.  Every 
one  knows  just  such  people  as  the  Welsh  nurse  in  this  story,  and  the  other 
two  characters  are  well  drawn. 

The  book  is  the  first  of  the  *'  Auton3mi  Library,"  and  augurs  well  for  the 
volumes  which  are  to  follow.  This  library  is  modelled  after  the  "  Pseu- 
donym Library  "  which  became  very  popular  because  its  books  were  so  de- 
lightfully easy  to  handle. 

The  ShefCs  Pigtail^  itself  is  rather  trivial,  and  is  not  written  in  a  manner 
artistic  enough  to  make  good  what  it  lacks  in  plot.  The  other  stories  in  the 
book,  although  of  the  very  lightest  description,  are  interesting  and  eminently 
readable,  which  should  insure  their  popularity  during  the  summer  months 
at  least.  It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  worker  in  a  new  field  and  Mr.  M — . 
whoever  he  may  be.  is  fortunate  in  having  chosen  a  field  which  should  give 
him  unlimited  opportunities  for  clever  stories.  Certainly  "  cues  of  Anglo- 
China  life  "  are  something  novel  in  literature,  and  Mr.  M seems  to  be 

acquainted  with  that  about  which  he  writes.  The  Generai-^the  best  sketch 
in  the  book — and  OJUe  Men  show  the  author's  cleverness  at  drawing  char- 
acter. The  distinctive  American  characteristics  of  The  General  especially 
are  highly  amusing.     Vs  Last  Horror  is  original  and  pathetic. 

"  The  Incognito  Library,"  of  which  this  book  is  the  first,  is  a  continuation 
of  "  The  Pseudon3rm  Library,"  and  the  volume  is  bound  in  the  small  rect- 
angular shape  peculiar  to  this  edition. 

Probably  no  magazine  was  ever  made  so  ridiculous  by  a  novel  as  was 
Outing  by  the  story  of  Harris  Career  at  Yale.\  So  much  has  been  said  about 
this  story,  especially  here  in  New  Haven,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  waste  any  more  words  upon  it,  particularly  as  the  value  of  the  book  does 
not  warrant  it.  Mr.  Wood  claims  that  he  writes  of  Yale  life  as  he  knew  it. 
The  undergraduate  of  to*day  can  hardly  accept  such  descriptions  of  life 
here,  for  they  are  so  entirely  different  from  Yale  life  as  it  is  now.  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  controversy,  and  Mr.  Wood  is  no  doubt  right  in  his 
assertion.    Nevertheless  the  story  unfortunately  gives  many  wrong  impres- 

*The  Shen's  Pigtail,  and  Other  Cues  of  Anglo-China  Life.    By  Mr.  M 

Pp.  246.    The  Incognito  Library.    New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Price,  $0.50. 

\ColUge  Days,  or  Harrys  Career  at  Yale,    By  John  Seymour  Wood.     Pp. 
429.    New  York  :  The  Outing  Company,  Limited. 
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sions  to  people  who  might  at  some  time  become  friends  of  Yale.  Moreover, 
it  is  uninteresting.  It  is  far  too  long,  and  far  too  wordy.  Altogether  it 
seems  that  all  the  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  story  which  have  been  made 
were  justified. 

Its  appearance  in  book  form  does  not  improve  it.  It  is  cheaply  bound, 
with  poor  paper  and  poor  illustrations,  and  these  facts  together  with  the 
poorness  of  the  story  will  not,  we  think,  insure  it  a  very  large  number  of 
readers,  which  is  fortunate  for  the  University.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Wood  was 
a  gentleman  of  some  literary  prominence  when  he  was  in  college  makes  one 
doubly  regret  the  publication  of  this  book. 

The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  is  not  a  new  one,  as  the  records 
of  the  Freshman  Union  will  testify,  but  it  never  loses  interest  to  those  who 
care  to  give  the  time  for  thinking  out  such  questions,  and  for  these  Mr 
Douglas'  little  book*  will  be  found  most  excellent  reading.  It  is  "the 
amplification  of  an  essay  written  for  Canadian  readers  by  a  Canadian 
long  resident  in  the  United  States,"  and  it  throughout  carries  the  idea  that 
"  to  Americans  the  annexation,  not  alone  of  Canada,  but  of  any  further 
territory  and  its  inhabitants,  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  perilous 
growth  of  sectionalism  at  home,"  though  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
fairly  presented.  Much  unprejudiced  thought  has  evidently  been  expended 
on  the  book,  and  the  chapter  on  '*  Canada's  Slow  Progress  "  is  especially 
convincing.  Moreover,  Mr.  Douglas  writes  in  an  interesting  way,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  being  remarkably  light  for  a  book  of  this  kind.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  "  Questions  of  the  Day  "  series. 

The  design  of  the  letters  which  form  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Stokes'  lit- 
tle volume  on  Joint  Meiallism\  is  to  point  out  a  way  for  "the  adjustment  of 
our  monetary  affairs  in  such  a  comprehensive  and  conservative  manner  as 
will  afford  to  silver  its  proper  place  in  our  currency."  The  letters  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  World  and  Evening  Post.  They 
present  "  a  plan  by  which  Gold  and  Silver  together,  at  ratios  always  based 
on  their  relative  market  values,  may  be  made  the  metallic  basis  of  a  sound, 
honest,  self-regulating,  and  permanent  currency,  without  frequent  recoin- 
ings,  and  without  danger  of  one  metal  driving  out  the  other."  The  letters 
are  printed  with  a  comprehensive  appendix,  and  the  editorials  from  the 
Evening  Post  in  answer  to  which  two  of  the  letters  were  written.  The  vol- 
ume is  well  presented  to  the  public  and  forms  one  of  a  series  of  books 
called  "  Questions  of  the  Day." 

The  collection  of  Old  English  Ballads  %  which  Mr.  Gummere  has  made  fills 
a  want  which  was  certainly  felt,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  would  insure 

^Canadian  Independence,  Annexation  and  British  Imperial  Federation,  By 
James  Douglas.  Questions  of  the  Day.  Pp.  114.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $0.75. 

\Joint  Metallism,  By  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Questions  of  the  Day.  Pp. 
vi,  124.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

XOld  English  Ballads,  Selected  and  Edited  by  Francis  B.  Gummere.  The 
Athenaeum  Press  Series.    Pp.  xcviii,  380.    Boston :  Ginn  and  Company. 
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it  a  welcome  even  if  the  need  of  the  book  were  not  so  apparent.  The  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  student  needed  just  such  a  volume  as  this,  for  without 
access  to  a  well  catalogued  library  it  is  difficult  to  discover  English  ballads 
in  any  great  quantity.  The  collection  has  been  made  with  wisdom  and  care, 
and  shows  Mr.  Gummere  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  his  task.  The  notes  are 
excellent.  The  introduction  is  good,  and  was  delivered  in  the  shape  of  five 
lectures  before  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  accounts  for  its  length. 
The  fact  that  the  volume  belongs  to  The  Athenaeum  Press  Series  is  sufficient 
statement  that  the  press  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  numbering  of 
the  stanzas  being  the  only  disfigurement  of  the  pages,  which,  as  a  useless 
custom  that  should  now  be  thoroughly  out  of  date,  forms  the  one  subject 
for  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  book. 

Putnams  have  just  issued  a  little  volume  by  Mr.  Nipgen,  of  the  class  of 
Ninety-four.*  It  is  a  collection  of  nine  poems  and  three  "  Reveries,*'  all  of 
which  deal  with  the  "  good  old  colony  days,"  and  are  reprinted  from  the 
Lit.,  the  Record,  the  Courant,  and  Vogtu.  The  **  Reverie  "  which  appeared 
in  Vogue  is  the  poorest  in  the  collection,  as  is  natural,  for  the  standard  of 
Voj^uc's  prose  is  notably  low.  Occasionally,  however,  a  good  poem  will 
creep  into  its  pages  in  some  way  or  other.  Under  the  Old  Regime  is  such  a 
poem.  In  Braver  Days  is  also  good.  The  Reverie  of  the  Family  Arms  is  an 
amusing  bit  of  satire.  The  Reverie  of  Mars  describes  pleasantly  the  famous 
"  Yale  Battalion,"  and  is  by  far  the  best  prose  piece  in  the  collection. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  pictures  that  appeared  in  the  Record,  for  the 
use  of  which  the  author  gives  credit.  This  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
action  of  The  University  Magazine  in  this  respect — ^a  policy  which  this 
magazine  constantly  followed  of  using  reproductions  of  Record  cuts  without 
acknowledging  them  in  any  way.  The  volume  is  attractively  bound  in 
parchment,  with  lettering  of  navy  blue. 

RECEIVED. 

The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilitation.  By  Lester  F.  Ward.  Boston  :  Ginn 
and  Company. 

The  Booh  of  the  Fair.    Part  Six.    Chicago  :  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  First  Four  Books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Edited  by  William  W.  Good- 
win and  John  Williams  White.  Revised  Edition.  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company. 

The  Inflections  and  Syntax  of  the  MorU  d" Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  By 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin.    Boston  :  Ginn  and  Company. 

TO  BE  REVIEWED  IN  THE  NEXT  NUMBER,  OCTOBER,   1 894. 

Two  Strings  to  His  Bo7v.  By  Walter  Mitchell.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company. 

My  Paris  Note  Book.  By  the  author  oi  An  Englishman  in  Paris,  Phil  a- 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


♦  In  Ye  Goode  Olde  Colony  Dayes.    By  Alvin  Probasco  Nipgen.    New  York  ; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $0.75. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Attitudes  are  nothiog,  madam,— 'tis  the  tranmUon  from  one  attitude  to  another,— like  the 
separation  and  resolution  of  the  discord  into  harmony,  which  is  all  in  ti\.—Tristam 
Shandy, 

It  was  remarked  in  our  last  issue  that  an  article  in  the  Nassau  Lit.  for 
March  had  particularly  aroused  the  editorial  ire.  Since  then  the  Editor  has 
read  the  April  number  of  the  same  periodical  and  his  ire  has  been  calmed. 
Not  that  any  opinions  have  in  this  later  number  been  retracted ;  far,  far 
from  it !  But  the  offense  is  repeated  with  such  wild  virulence  that  the 
Editor  feels  that  no  criticism  could  so  arraign  the  offensive  article  as  the 
fact  of  its  existence  in  connection  with  its  correlative  in  the  April  Nassau 
Lit 

The  argument  of  the  story  **  So  Runs  the  World  Away"  and  the  article 
"  Some  Reasons  for  the  Further  and  Complete  Subjugation  of  Woman  " 
is  that  woman  is  fitted  primarily  to  be  man's  cook  and  housemaid  and  per- 
haps, secondarily  and  provided  that  she  does  not  interfere  thereby  with  the 
development  of  his  Soul  and  his  Genius,  the  mother  of  his  children.  The 
story  preaches  that  any  woman  who  truly  admires  and  loves  a  man  whom 
she  believes  to  possess  the  possibilities  of  greatness  will  firmly  and  gener- 
ously put  that  man  away  to  live  out  his  life  alone,  that  she  may  not  impede 
him  ;  and  that  the  man  of  true  greatness  will  complacently  accept  this  tri- 
bute to  his  character  and  thank  God  that  women  have  become  so  noble. 
The  article  proves  the  justice  of  this  position  with  the  assistance  of  num- 
erous quotations  from  Plutarch,  Voltaire  and  Schopenhauer. 

The  Editor — ^and  Saint  Elihu  after  thorough  discussion  approves  his  de- 
cision— takes  the  ground  that  women  are  entirely  able,  in  such  a  matter  as 
this,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Certainly  if  they  could  force  themselves 
into  Yale,  they  can  heap  all  the  necessary  scorn  upon  an  upstart  writer  in 
a  college  magazine.  "  As  to  the  question  in  hand  "  the  Saint  says — and  the 
Editor  wishes  to  say  that  he  does  not  approve  the  Saint's  decision — "  I 
never  found  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  subjugating  a  woman  if  she 
needed  it  provided  my  good  walking  stick  was  about  the  house.  But  times 
have  changed." 

The  Editor  would  like  to  theorize  and  to  project  into  literary  space  certain 
hypotheses  in  relation  to  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  department :  formu- 
lating them  thus:  Why  does  a  man,  failing  in  his  ideal  of  his  own  powers, 
proceed  to  publish  his  failure  by  noisy  diatriabes  against  the  object  or  objects 
of  his  ambitions.  Not  that  the  writer  in  question  has  done  so.  The  Editor 
does  not  know  the  writer  in  question,  nor  his  ways,  nor  his  friends.  But 
there  is  an  animus  in  his  words— or  so  it  seems  to  the  Editor's  over-vivid 
imagination — that  suggests  the  query. 

How  much  better  is  Art  subserved  by  the  Shandean  principle :  that  atti- 
tudes are  nothing — 'tis  the  transition  from  one  attitude  to  another  that  should 
be  powerful  and  graceful  and  carry  the  convictions  of  the  observer.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  one  of  so  much  ability  and  force  should  not  have  seen 
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how  much  more  conTiction  would  have  followed  his  efforts  had  he  been  less 
prominent  in  his  attitude  and  had  insidiously  woven  his  argument  into  his 
transitions  by  means  of  the  low  inuendo  and  the  patronizing  sneer.  Such 
means  seem  to  the  Editor  much  more  effective  for  that  kind  of  work.  But, 
we  are  only  in  College,  all  of  us,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  for  us  to  learn. 

"That  is  a  most  wise  observation,"  murmured  the  Saint,  peering  over  the 
Editor's  shoulder,  *'  it  would  show  a  goodly  discretion  to  stop  there." 

The  copiousness  with  which  college  verse  is  quoted  this  month  is  not 
owing  to  excellence  of  quality  so  much  as  to  the  requirements  of  space. 


THE  FUNERAL. 
I. 

Along  the  stone-bound  road  before  my  door 

A  line  of  black  creeps  by  : — 
Strange  vassals  !  led  by  one  who  just  before 

In  a  sable  car  rides  high. 

Their  shadows  fall  all  suddenly  among 

The  boys  and  girls  at  play. 
Who  start  and  stare,  with  wonder-silenced  tongues. 

And  eyes  turned  grave  from  gay. 

Unseen  and  stern  the  silent  master  leads 

Within  his  sombre  car, 
Beyond  the  city,  where  the  flowers  and  reeds 

And  grave-yard  willows  are. 

n. 

But  they  return  !  and  on  the  selfsame  track 

Ride  fast  and  far  and  free  ! 
No  tyrant  guides  them  on  his  throne  of  black  ; 

From  his  gloomy  rule  they  flee. 

They  have  hid  him  where  they  never  stir  or  cry, 

For  their  vassalage  is  done ! 
And  the  merry  children  shout  as  they  pass  by. 

And  wave  their  hats  in  the  sun. 

Red  and  Blue, 


THE  TOWNSMAN  AND  THE  TROUBADOUR. 

(How  the  Troubadour  singetk  under  ike  window  of  the  Townsman,) 
There  was  a  Troubadour  gay 

Who  sang  some  roundelays 
Of  love,  and  war  and  Knightly  play. 
Of  tournament,  of  merry  May, 

And  quiet  summer  days. 
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(How  the  Townsman  slayetk  the  Troubadour, J 
There  was  a  Townsman  grim 

Who  had  no  ear  for  tune 
And  threw  some  heavy  thing  at  him, 
Endangering  his  life  and  limb : 

So  that  he  died  in  June. 

(How  the  Townsman  dieth  also  and  is  punished  in  Purgatory,) 
That  Townsman  died  one  winter  day, 

And  down  below,  always 
Hears,  from  above,  that  song  of  May, 
Of  love,  and  war,  and  Knightly  play, 
And  quiet  summer  days. 

— Harvard  Advocate. 

WHENCE  ? 

I  dreamed  a  dream,  I  felt  it  like  a  smile 
From  the  sweet  eyes  of  Heaven  and  through  it  came 
A  slender  hand  enveloped  in  white  flame 
And  left  a  rose  that  lingered  for  a  while. 
'*  Dear  rose,"  I  said,  "  thou  shalt  all  grief  beguile." 


WS" 


E  have  everything  to  Axrnish  your  room  comfort- 
ably.   Our  Prices  are  low. 


co-op.    DISCOUNT. 


I'EOK:     <Sz;    .A."V"EEIIjIj 


^^  Home    Outfitters  im- 


756  to  763  Chapel  St.,  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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But  when  I  pressed  its  red  life  to  my  heart. 
Loosened,  its  crimson  petals  fell  apart. 
I  woke,  methought  the  dream  had  lost  its  smile. 
Say  not  the  delicate  wind  crept  in  and  bore 
Petals  he  stole  from  the  sweet  Tine  that  grows 
Outside  the  window.    Mayhap  there  is  more 
In  flower-dropping  dreams  than  mortal  knows. 
I  say  not— but  I  know  that  on  the  floor 
Lay  the  red  petals  of  a  scattered  rose. 

Tke  Smith  College  Monthly, 


WM.     FRANKLIN    &    CO., 

IMPORTING     TAILORS, 

Cloths  for  the  coming  loaion  now  ready. 
40   Center  Street^  New  Haven,   Conn. 

The  M.  Steinert  and  Sons  Co. 

777    CHAPEL    ST.,    NEW    HAVEN. 

Stein  way   and   Sons, 
Ernest   G abler   and    Bro., 
Hardmany 

AND    OTHER    FIRST-CLASS    PIANOS. 

AU  these  make  pianos  to  rent  for  scholastic  year. 

SHEcrr  m:usic. 
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THE  TREAT  &  SHEPAED  CO., 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Music  House, 

IMPORTERS  OF  SMALL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  STRINGS, 

Sheet  Matic, 

Mulo  Books, 

Motlc  for 

Orehcstra  and 

MlUtarjr  Band.  ^^^LE  N 

State  Agents  for  Matruihkk  Pianos,  and  the  Washbubn  GuiTABand  Mahdolih, 
and  the  Farris  and  Fairbabks  &  Coub  Banjos  and  BANJORms. 

Nef  Pianos  to  Rent.   New  Hnsic  Ordered  Every  Day. 


Horsford's   Acid    Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  Indigestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  "I 
valne  it  as  an  excellent  preventative  of  indigestion,  and  a 
pleasant  acidnlated  drink  when  prox)erly  dilated  with  water, 
and  sweetened." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

Bnmford   Oliemleal   IVorke,   -   ProTldenee,  B.  I. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 
For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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PACH    BROTHERS, 
College    Photographers, 

935  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

VB.BANITY  18  THE  PMIME  FACTOR  OF 

J.  H.  GRIFFIN'S  TONSORIAL  ROOMS 

994i  CHAPEL  ST.»  Under  the  New  Haren  Hoase. 

MACKINTOSHES  /.  A  /.  SPECIALTY 

eOODTEAB   RUBBER   STORE, 
866  Chapel  Street.  F.  C,  TTJTTLE^  Proper. 

o.  :b.   ivrTr^iRBTTwr  A  isrs 

154  Elm   Street^  i>ppo9ite  New   GymnaMufn. 

IS  THE  PLACE  TO  BITT 

Ziunpt,  ShadM,  Ohlmnvyi,  Oil,  Oaaa,  Wlcki,  •to^  Gki  and  00  &ettten 

and  Oookan. 

TBAM   ON   CAIMPU8   WEDNESDAY   730   TO    ID. 
DIVINITY   10  TO    11.30. 

OSBORN  HALL  PHARMACY 

D.   J.   BRENNAN, 

1008    OfaiSipel    Sti*eet. 

Pure   Drugs   and   Fine   Chemicals! 

PRESCRIPTIONS   A   SPECIALTY. 

Agent  for  Tenney's  (New  York)  Candies. 
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students'  Sboe  Works  .*.   Sporting  Slioes  a  Specialty 

OTTO    HIIVTZ, 

1174    Chapel,    t-orner   Park   Street. 

The  New  Haven  Window  Shade  Co. 


tiH,    iO.    )i    Orange  Street. 


Carpets 


Rugs 
Portieres,  etc. 


^ Every  size  and  grade  in  In 


Competent 


OPEN  MONI  ENINQS. 

C.   K.   FLINT, 

f^xj\r£2     XTZ'3^oi:jsa7iE2fLXj>a^G^. 

^tudente  Chairs*  Couches,  Win»l"^^    s;...t.    .,,(1  Portieres  a  Specialty 
Near  New  Haven  Opera  House  074  Chapel  Street, 


AJLU 


yOUMANS. 

CELEBRATED    HATS. 


1107,  719  and  168  Broadway,  N.  T. 

''    F.  E.  BROOKS.    7W  rhnn(».i  %mi 


If  m  wisli  to  take  Regular  Daily  Imm 


■r,TV     -Vn-».      ^ 


l^ONO^S    EXTRACT. 


veiling  18  ]>i 

«.aii^»  I    oi     laiviug   cold   on    ^oin 

We  have  a  book  full  of  i 


..  i..u    i'"^   "-'Muiine  art 
ippoiuti'  lufactuiN 

POND'S  EXTEACT  CO.,  No.  76  5th  AVENUE.  NEW  YOBE. 

M  Ks.     K.    J.     (OLLI  X.->, 

28  SO    West    23d 

NEW  YOEE. 

HAS  KOH  PAHT  KOUR  VKaRM  8UPPU£D  FaVOIW  1  • 

Silk  Lamp  Shades,  Card  Cases,  Sofa  C 
Bags,  Jewel    Cases.    Engage  i 
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J.    J.    KRAFT, 

Merchant   Tailor, 

M  Center  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

HENRY   8.    HICBY, 

1130  Oh»p«l,  oor.  Terk  St        Fnioiiptioat  a  Specialty. 
HIGBY'S  DENTIFRICE  IS  THE  BEST  TOOTH  POWDER. 

SCHNEIDER,  Barber  to  the  Tale  Go-OperatiTe  Association. 

O-    IP-    BTTTLEE, 

DBALBSfc  IN  DCFOBTED  AND  DOMBBTIO 

eiSARS  AND  TOBA©©OS, 

ALSO  FINE  PIPES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
No,  860  Chapel  8t,,  -  New  Haven,  Conn, 

BUY  YOUE  CLOTHING  OF 

T.     O.     I>It.^TT, 

.-.       .-.       AND  YOU  WILL  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 
Fine  New  York  Clothing  made  to  indiyidual  order,  at  moderate  pricee. 

OFFICE,    ROOM   6, 
780  Chapel  St.,  eor.  State,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FORD  BUILDINa. 
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H.  B.  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

89,  91,  93,  95  and  97  OBAIfGE  8T. 

Carpets,  Furniture,  Upholstery, 

WINDOW  and  DOOR  DRAPERIES,  RUGS  and  MATS. 
Fnrnisliiiig  ot  Students'  Rooms  a  Specialty. 

WINDOW  SEATS  AND  CUSHIONS. 

CO-OM!BATirE  DISCOUNT  GIVEN  TO  STUDKNTS. 

BROOKS  &  CO.,  Chapel  cor.  State  Si 

iHATS 


Duniap's 

Heath  &  Go's 
Christy's 

A.  J.  White's 


DRESS     SUIT     CASES. 


B.  P.   BUCK  &  CO. 

Chapely   cor,   Norton  St. 

En  route  to  Yale  Field. 

Chamber  Suit,  ;?  12.50 
Corduroy  Couch»  10.00 
Cane  Easy  Rocker,  2.97 
Oak  Book  Case,  5.00 

We  are  prepared  to  sare  you  mone j  as  we  are  under  little  expense  and 
a  Tidt  will  oonyinoe  you. 


STUDENTS' 
FURNITURE. 
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NeclLwear, 


Linen, 


Ain>  OTHER 


A  blue  pole  with  crimson  fish  pendent 
was  our  combination  mascot  that  brought 
victory  last  summer  to  Yale  over  Harvard 
at  the  local  Ball  Field  and  on  the  water 
at  New  London.  This  propitious  omen 
seized  and  preserved  by  Yale  as  a  trophy 
of  historic  worth  was  no  more  popular, 
however,  than  our  big  special  invoice  of 
Students  goods  will  be. 


Shaniey  &  McKiernan, 


28   Church   St. 


Under  Poll's  Wonderland'  Theater. 


Knights  of  the  Blue  Pole  and  Crimson  Fish. 


^  Jewell0Pvto.>Jfale  ^ 

834  ei2a|®el  Jt 
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Poems  and  Prose  Writings  of  E.  G.  Stednuin. 

THE    NATURE    AND    ELEMENTS    OF 
POETRY. 

With  Frontispiece  alter  Dftrer,  Topical  AnaljrtiSf  and  Analytical  Index. 
Crown  8to,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 
**  A  wholesome  and  refreshing  wind  blown  from  the  clear  cold  heights  of 
philosophy  and  art.  The  lectures  have  the  practicality  of  modem  thought. 
While  they  are  the  talk  of  a  poet  about  poets,  they  are  addressed  to  the 
great  body  of  readers  and  students  of  English  literature.  To  all  liberal 
minds  and  hearts  this  volume  will  have  a  message  of  helpful  guidance  and 
encouragement." — Boston  Transcript, 

VICTORIAN    POETS. 

With  Tonical  Analytit  in  Marrin,  and  fnll  Analrttcal  Index.    Twenty- 
first  edition.    ReTised  andeztended,  by  a  snpplementaiy  Chapter, 
to  the  Fiftieth  Year  of  the  Period  under  RoTiew.     Crown  8to, 
$3.25;  half  calf,  f3.S0. 
"  We  ought  to  be  thanlcful  to  those  who  write  with  competent  skill  and 
understanding,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and  with  diligence  and  thorougli> 
ness  of  execution.    And  Mr.  Stedman,  having  chosen  to  work  in  this  line, 
deserves  the  thanks  of  English  scholars  by  these  qualities  and  by  something 
more.    He  is  faithful,  studious,  and  discerning;  of  a  sane  and  reasonable 
temper,  and  in  the  main  a  judicial  one ;  his  judgment  is  disciplined  and 
exercised,  and  his  decisions,  even  when  we  cannot  agree  with  them,  are 
based  on  intelligent  grounds."~7*i^  Saturday  ^/vi>w  (London). 

POETS    OF    AMERIGA. 

With  fnll  Notes  in  marg^in,  and  careful  Analytical  Index.  Eleventh 
Edition.    i2mo,  $2.25  ;  half  calf,  I3.50. 

Contents  :  Earfy  and  Recent  Conditions;  Gfowtk  of  the  American  School, 
William  Cullen  Bryant;  John  GreenUaf  Whittier;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
lames  Russell  Lowell;   Walt  Whitman;  Bayard  Taylor;  The  Outlook. 

**  The  appearance  of  this  book  is  a  notable  event  in  American  letters.  No 
such  thorough  and  conscientious  study  of  the  tendencies  and  qualities  of 
our  poetry  has  been  attempted  before,  nor  has  any  volume  of  purely  literary 
criticism  been  written  in  this  country  upon  so  broad  and  noble  a  plan  and 
with  such  ample  power.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stedman*s  work  stands  quite  alone ; 
it  has  had  no  predecessor,  and  it  leaves  room  for  no  rival." — New  York 
Tridtme, 

POEMS. 

Household  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.50; 
full  gilt,  $2.00 ;  half  calf,  $3.00 ;  levant,  or  tree  calf,  ¥4«50. 

"Contain  a  wealth  of  charming  poetry,  distinguished  alike  by  vivid 
imagination,  delicate  fancy,  refined  thought,  brilliancy  of  style,  strong 
dramatic  power,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  art  of  versification." — Boston 
Gautte. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,      Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN   &  CO.,   Boston. 

11   East   17th  Street,  New  York. 
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JOSEPH  LUPPINO, 

Upholstering  Window  Seats 

A    SPECIALTY. 
Comer   Chapel  and    York  Streets. 


A  REVERIE. 

As  in  the  densest  darkness  of  the  night. 

In  forests  creaking  'gainst  the  heavy  blasts, 

When  beating  snows  are  sighing  through  the  oaks, 

The  homeward  wand'rer  straggles  up  the  slope 

To  find  at  once  across  his  vision  thrown 

The  gleaming  ravs  of  distant  village  lights ; 

So  in  the  deep  gloom  of  our  unbelief. 

In  the  nightly  tempest  of  our  doubts  and  fears. 

We  rise  by  virtue's  hand  to  higher  ground, 

And  hope  again  across  our  pathway  shines. — Dartmcutk  Lit 

APOTHECARIES     HALL, 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Surgical  Instruments,  Trusses.  Supporters, 
Elastic  Hose.  Etc. 

821  Chapel  Street,       -       New  Haven,  Conn 
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26   PER    CENT.    SAVED 


BT  BUTIHO  TOCV 

■    1   • 


¥         I  Gents' 

L  _  LOEB'S,  803  Chapel  Street 

W.   F.  GILBERT      ^ 

Delivered  in  bags  free  from  dirt. 

Opposite  P.  O.  Office,  65  Church  St. 

EMPIRE   DTEZirO  AND   CLEAmiTO  CO., 

Students'  OlothM  Cleaned,  Dyed  and  Praned  at  Short  Votioe. 

GOODS    CALLED    FOR    AND    DELIVERED    WHEN     PROMISED* 


imilSHBURN 


eUtTARS, 

Mandolins,  Banjos,  Zithers. 
''Best  in  the  World." 


I  Eirer7  "Wasbbum"  Instrument  Is 
I  tbe  product  of  our  special  mftchtn- 
1  ery  aadpresents  noble  character - 
Utlcs.  we  stake  our  reputation 
npon  their  excellence.  A  beautiful 
"Washburn  SouTenIr  Catalojfue," 
containing  portraits  of  lead  In  ic 
artists,  and  prices  and  fulldescrlp- 
tionsof  ttoeee  instmmenta,  Free. 


Cor.  State  A.  Mohiiob  8ts._CHICAGO. 
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CARPET    WAREROOMS. 

A  SAFE  AND  REUABLE  PLACE  TO  BUY. 

H.   B.  PERRY,    -    914   Chapel    Street. 

F.  A.  &  D.  R.  ALLING, 

©@^li  mad  W@)@@ 

755  Chapel,  98  East  Water  Sts. 

THE  POET  AT  THE  CLUB. 

O  that  the  world  were  upside  down. 

And  all  things  wrong  side  up, 
Then  would  we  merry  little  men 

Fill  each  his  flowing  cup. 

And,  in  the  happy,  mellow  wine, 

We  merry  little  men 
Would  turn  the  poor  old  twisted  world 

All  right  side  up  again. 

WelUsUy  Mag, 

F.    A.    CORBIN, 

1000  CHAPEL  ST.,  New  HaTen,  Conn. 
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M.  J-A.OOBTJ8,    -    22    Center  Street. 

^  IMPORTING    TAILOR-^ 

10  per  cent,  disooont  on  College  trade. 

Best  $5.00   BOARD  in  the  Oity  at 
xoe  "sajOK  ait. 

On«  minnto  walk  firom  College  Chapel.  Mrs.   CLAYTON. 

'94  A.,      '96  A.,      '96  A.,      '97  A. 

'94  S.,      '96  S.,      '96  S. 

Go  to  Robinson's  Yale  Hair  Catting  Parlor, 

In  Warner  Building. 

BROADWAY    DRUa    STORE, 

p.   BONNETTE  SCHURMAN, 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

BreBcripHoiM  a  SpeciaUy. 
1E2LML    SXRSCrr,    OORNSR    ITOXUK. 

9*Best  Soda  ^ATater   in   Town.. 


•%%%%%^ 


!  Iff  no  I  li^Hir^Si:!  S    a 
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Richmond  Strai^t  GntJ  No.  1 

CIOABETTES. 

Are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  deli- 
cately flavored  and  highest  cost  Gold 
Lieai  grown  in  Virginia.  This  is  the 
old  and  orisrinal  brand  o 
Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was 
brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875. 

Bemart  of  ImiiatiotUy  and  observe  that  the  firm 
NAMB  AS  BBLOW  is  on  eveiy  packas^e. 

The  Amerloan  Tobaooo  Oo.,  Suooenorf  MannfiMtnTer, 
RICH9IOND,  TIAGINIA. 


f.  ^^ 


pv%' 


**  A  knight  of  chivalry,"  she  said. 
Her  voice  in  soft  attune, 

**  Is  very  fine,  but  I  prefer 

A  moonlight  night  in  June." 


"Ex, 


"Seeing  is  Believing." 


Some  Lamps  are  tolerably  good, 

But  who  wants  a  tolerably  good  egg? 

And  there  is  a  heap  of  trouble  with  a 

olerably  good  lamp.     Every  student 

needs  a  handsome  and  a  good  study  lamp. 

But  a  good  lamp  must  be  simple ;  when  it 

is  not  simple  it  is  not  good.     There  is  one 

lamp  that  is  simple,  and  it  is  good  without 

tlie  tolerable — 

"Tlie  Rociiester." 

If  the  local  dealer  hasn^t  it  we  can  send  you  one  by  express.    We  make  2700 
varieties  and  have  an  Illustrated  catalogrue  that  will  help  you  out. 

ROCHESTER  LAMP  CO.,  42  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 
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The  Broad! aj !     The  Piccadillj !     The  London  I 

Calf  and  enameled  leather,  lace  bate  made  <m  these  lasts  are 
popolar  street  shoes. 

Ugbt  Weight  Patent  Leather  Oxfords,  and  Pomps  for  House  Dse. 
CUSTOM   DEPARTMENT. 

The  New  Haven  Shoe  Company. 

Sacceediiig  W.  B.  FBNN  ft  CO. 


H.  A.  SCOTT,  Jr.,        ^        ^ 

•>  THE  TAILOR. 

1018  Chapel  Street,  New  Haverii 

ROOM   ZZji. 

CLXAinKa,  Pbk88imq»  Drsma,  Sooubinq,  Altbbino,  Bepaibxno,  btc. 

GOODS  GALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED. 


JAPANESE  GOODS. 

College  men  will  find  the  most  artistic  things  with  which 
to  decorate  their  rooms  at  the  store  of  the 

OPPOSITE    COLLEGES. 
^^O^mMun  favors  a  SpedaUy. 
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FRANK    STARK, 

File  OastdH  Skirts. 

28  west  38d  street,     1         NEW  YORK. 

Adjoining  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,) 

Cavanagh,  Sanford  &  Co., 

Merchant  Tailors  i  Importers, 

16  West  23rd   St.,      NEW  YORK. 

Opposite  fith  Ave.  Hotel. 
STUDENTS  wiU  find 

(Opposite  Osbom  Hall), 

Very  conyenient  for  Boarders  and  Transient  Guests.     Catering  for 
large  and  small  parties.     Private  Dining  Booms,  etc. 

CHOICE    ICE    CREAM    AND    ICES. 

Call  qr  address,  J.  W.  STEWART, 

N.  Be  Superior  Cuisine.  1018  Chapel  Si. 

BURGESS  &  BURGESS, 

751  Cbapel  Street. 
vSOLK     AQENTSv 

FOB 

KNOX  WORLD  RENOWNED  HATS. 
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J.  R.  THOMPSON  &  CO., 
IMP0RTERS  m  TAIL0RS 

Solicit   your   attention    to    the    exceptional   attractions 
of   their   stock    of 

Fall  and  Winter  Goods. 

YALE    MEN    WILL    FIND    THEIR    CONSIDERATION 
AMPLY    REPAID. 

27th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York. 

OSO.    AC.    ERHilLRiyr 

—  BBPAIBS  — 

•WATCHES,    CLOCKS    ^  JEWELRY 

AT 

42    OBSNTTBlIi    SO?-,   IT-HI  W    TTA  VillXT- 

EN  TRAIN. 

"  Excuse  me.  Cholly-boj/*  she  said, 
••  I  hope  you  will  not  care. 
But  you  would  please  me  very  much 
If  you  would  ring  the  fair** 

^WfinkU, 


Choice  Roses 

and  Violets 

— :  AT  :— 

CHAMPION'S 
Chapel  Street,        Opp.  Ca/mpus. 
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March    19,    1894. 

Our  stock  for  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1894  is  now  ready 
in  all  departments. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  2 2d  St., 

New  York  City, 


:lothi  rntsh-  ) 

ing  goods.  rl 

kND  MADE   TO 


\^^         Impel 

nxAryVfAi 
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yjl!LXi!i8!n.0F  MICHIQAN 
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